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p \HE repeated deſtruction 475 ancient EAR.” 
Os and papers, by fire in the town of Boſton, 


firſt inclined me to endeavour the preſer- 
vation of ſuch materials as remained proper for an 
hiſtory of the Maſſachuſets colony. Many ſuch 
came to me from my anceſtors, who, for foar ſuc- 
ceſſrwe generations, had been principal actors in pub- 
lic affairs: among the reſt, a manuſcript hiſtory of 
Mr. William Hubbard, which is carried down to 
the year 1680, but after 16 50 contains but few facts. 


It was ſo to Dr. Mather in his hiſtory, of which 
Mr. Neale's is little more than an abridgement. - I 
made what collection I could of the private papers 
of others of our firſt ſettlers, but in this I have not 
had the ſucceſs I defired. The deſcendants of ſome 
of them are poſſeſſed of many valuable letters and 
other manuſcripts, but have not leiſure or inclina- 
tion to look into them themſelves, and yet will not 
ſuffer it to be done by others. I am obliged to no 
perſon more, than to my friend and brother the 
Reverend Mr. Mather, whoſe library has been 
open to me, as it had been before to the Reverend 
Mr. Prince, who had taken from thence the greateſt 
and moſt valuable part of what he had collected. 
| A SEVER AL. 


The former part of it has been of great uſe to me: <2 
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SEVERAL gentlemen have given us encourage- 


ment to expe from them an hiſtory of the co- 


lony. Mr. Prince gave us the chronology of two 
or three years, and there left it. Mr. Prat, the 
late chief juſtice of New York, has often men- 
tioned to me his intention to prepare and publiſh 
ſuch an hiſtory. Death has put it out of his power, 
Another gentleman, of the firſt character at the 
bar, whole talents for it will not be called in queſ- 
tion, has propoſed the fame thing. Want of lei- 
ſure for it has probably prevented. | 


I Au ſenſible that whoever appears in print 
ſhould be able to diſpoſe his matter in ſuch order, 
and cloath it with ſuch ſlile and language, as ſhall 
not only inform but delight the reader ; therefore 


I would willingly have delivered over every thing 


I have collected to a perſon of genius for ſuch a 


work. But ſeeing no proſpect of its being done by 


eny other, I engaged in it myſelf; being very loth, 
- 2at what had coſt me ſome pains to bring together, 
ſhould be again ſcattered and utterly loſt. 


1 am ſenſible of many defects in this per- 
formance, and that it ſtands in need of all the 


apologies I am capable of making for it. It can- 


not be expected that the affairs of a colony ſhould 


afford much matter, intereſting or entertaining 


to the world in general. I write for the ſake 
of my own countrymen, and even to many of them 
I expect ſome facts will be thought of too little 
importance ; and yet I have omitted many ſuch as 
have been judged proper for the preſs by former 

83 hiſtorians. 
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hiſtorians. In general, we are fond of knowing 
the minutiæ which relate to our own anceſtors. 


There are other facts, which; from. the nature of 
them, will afford but a dull and heavy narration. 
My chief deſign is to ſave them from oblivion. 


ALL hiſtorians profeſs a ſacred regard to truth. 
I have found ſome difficulty in guarding againſt 
every degree of prejudice, in writing the hiſtory of 
my own country. I hope, by ſhunning ohe extreme, 
I have not run upon the other. 


Tax Maſſachuſets colony may be conſidered as 
the parent of all the other colonies of New- Eng- 
land. There was no importation of planters from 
England to any part of the continent, northward 
of Maryland, except to the Maſſachuſets, for more 
than fifty years after the colony began. In the 
firſt ten years, about twenty thouſand ſouls had ar- 
rived in the Maſſachuſets. Since then, it is ſup- 
poſed more have gone from hence to England than 
have come from thence hither. Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Iſland, at this day, probably contain five hundred 
thouſand ſouls. A ſurpriſing increaſe of ſubjects 
of the Britiſh crown | 


BARBADOS and the leeward iſlands owed very 
much of their growth to the ſupplies of lumber, 
horſes and proviſions, with which they were fur- 
niſhed, at the beginning of their ſettlements, from 
this colony, in as great plenty as they deſired. 
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Tur addition of wealth and power to Great 
Britain, in conſequence of this firſt emigration of 
our anceſtors, exceeds all expectation. They left 
their native country with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
that they and their poſterity ſhould enjoy the privi- | 
leges of free natural born Engliſh ſubjects. May 
the wealth and power of Britain ſtill increaſe, in 
proportion to the increaſe of her colonies ; may 
thoſe privileges never be abuſed ; may they be 
preſerved inviolate to the lateſt poſterity. 


CHAP. 


i 


CHAP. I. 


The Hiſtory of the Colony of Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, from the firſt Settlement until the 


the northern continent by the Cabots, in the 15th 
century, and the ſeveral voyages of Engliſh and 
French, in the 16th, I paſs over, and begin with the 
voyage made by Bartholomew Goſnold, an Engliſhman, | 
in the year 1602, to that part of North America ſince cal- 1602 
led New-England. It is not certain that any European 

had been there before. Hackluit mentions the landing of 
ſome of Sir H. Gilbert's men upon ſome part of the con- 
tinent; but, it is probable, that was farther eaſtward, upon 

what is now called Nova-Scotia. Goſnold landed firſt on 

the eaſtern coaſt, which he calls Mavoſhen*. After ſome 
commerce with the natives, he ſailed ſouthward, and land- 

ed upon one of the iſlands called Elizabeth iſlands, He 

gave them that name in honour to Q. Elizabeth, who was 
living when he left, England, and they have retained it 

ever ſince. He built a fort, and intended a ſettlement. 
upon the iſland, or the continent near it; but he could 

not perſuade his people to remain there, and they all re- 
turned to England before winter . 


* About 43 degrees North. | — 

+ A little Southward of Cape Cod. He gave the name allo to 
Martha's Vineyard. 

t This I ſuppoſe is what ſoſſelyn, and no other author, calls the 


firſt colony of New-Plimouth, for he ſays it was begun in 1692, and 
near Narraganſet bay, 
K Is 


® HE diſcovery of America by Columbus, and of 
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1603 In 1603, De Monts obtained a patent from Henry the 
4th of France, for all the country, from the goth to the 

1604 46th degree, by the name of Cadie or Acadie, In 1604 
De Monts ranged along the ſca coaſt, from St. Lawrence to 
Cape Cod, and to the ſouth of it. He went far up Kene- 
beck river, and into divers other rivers, bays and harboursF. 

1606 In 1606, King James, the firſt, granted all the con- 
tinent, from 34 to 45 degrees; which he divided into 
two colonies, viz. the Southern, or Virginia, to certain 
merchants of London; the Northern, or New-England, 
to merchants of Plymouth. | 

1607 In-1607, ſome of the patentees of the Northern colony 
began a ſettlement at Sagahedoc. They laid the plan of 
a great ſtate ||, The preſident died the firſt winter, which 
was extrerne cold. Sir John Popham his brother, the 
great promoter of the defign, and Sir John Gilbert the 
admiral's brother, died the ſame year in Europe, and the 


2608 next year, 1608, the whole number which ſurvived the 


winter returned to England. Their deſign of a planta- 
tion was at an end. Both Engliſh and French continued 
their voyages to the coaſt, ſome for fiſhing, and ſome for 
trade with the natives; and ſome feeble attempts were 
made, by the French, towards plantations, but they were 


161 3 routed by the Engliſh in 1613. There was no ſpirit in the 


people of either nation for colonizing. Favourable ac- 
counts were publiſhed of the continent, by Capt. Smith 
and others; but who would remove, and ſettle in ſo re- 
mote and uncultivated a part of the globe, if he could live 
tolcrably at home“? The country would afford no im- 


$ He did not go into the Maſſachuſets bay, but ſtruck over from 
ſome part of the ezxitera ſhore to Cape Ann, and ſo to Cape Cod, and 
failed further ſouthward, Champ. . | 

| The following perſons were ſent over to begin the colony, George 
Popham, preſident; Rawleigh Gilbert, admiral ; Edward Harlow, 
maſter of the ordnance ; Ravert Davies, ſerjeant major ; Ellis Beſt, mar- 
ſhal; Seaman, Secretary; James Davies commander of the fort; 


Gome Carew, ſearcher; and about one hundred commonalty. 

Quis porro, præter periculum horridi & ignoti maris, Aſia aut 
Africa cut Italia relictà, Germaniam peteret informem terris, aſperam 
c lo, ti iſtem cultu alpectuq; niſi ſi patria ſit. Tac, de mor. Germ. 
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mediate ſubſiflance, and therefore was not fit for indigent 
rſons. Particular perſons or companies would have 

n diſcouraged from ſupporting a colony, by the long 
continued expence and outſet, without any return F. No 
encouragement could be expected from the public. The 
advantages of commerce from the colonies were not then 
foreſeen, but have been ſince learned by experience. Vir- 
ginia in its infancy was ſtruggling for life; and what its 
fate would have been, if the fathers of it in England had 
not ſeen the riſe and growth of other colonies near it, Is 
uncertain}. God in his providence bringerh good out of 
evil. Bigotry and blind zeal prevailed, among chriſtians 
of every ſect or profeſſion. Each denied to the other, 
what all had a right to enjoy, liberty of conſcience. To 
this we muſt aſcribe, if not the ſettlement, yet at leaſt 
the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of North America. Perſecu- 
tion drove one Mr. Robinſon and his church from Eng- 
land to Holland, about the year 1608. They ſtayed about 
a year at Amſterdam, and then removed to Leyden. In 


1617 they began to think of removing to America, They 1617 


laid great ſtreſs upon their peculiar tenets, but this did not 
leſſen their regard to morality. The manners of the 
Dutch were too licen:ious for them. Their children 
left them; ſome became ſoldiers, and others ſailors, in the 
Dutch ſervice.- In a few years their poſterity would have 
been Dutch, and their church extindt. They were at a 
loſs whether to remove to Guiana“ or to Virginia, but the 
majority were in favour of the latter. The Dutch la- 
boured to perſuade them to go to Hudſon's river and. 


+ Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. Maſon ſpent twenty thouſand 

pounds each, in attempts for ſettlement, and each of them thought it 
adviſeable to give over their deſigns and fit down with the loſs, 
1 Whether Britain would have had any colonies in America at this 
day, if religion had not been the grand inducement, is doubtful. 
One hundred and twenty years had paſſed, from the diſcovery of the 
northern continent by the Cabots, without any ſucceſsful attempt. 
After repeated attempts had failed, it ſeems I:fs probable that any 
ſhould undertake in ſuch an affair, than it would have been if no a- 
tempt had been made, 

Sir Walter Rawleigh had raiſed the fame of Guiana about thistime., 
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ſettle under their Weſt-India company; but they, had not 
loſt their affection for the Engliſh, and choſe to be under 
their government and protection. They applied to the 
Virginia company for a patent for part of the country. 
To render it probable that their undertaking would not, 
like all former, be abortive, they gave among others theſe 
ſpecial reaſons: That they were well weaned from the 
delicate milk of their mother country, and inured to the 
difficulties of a ſtrange land. That they were knit toge- 
ther in a ſtrict and ſacred bond, by virtue of which they 
held themſelves bound to take care of the good of each 
other, and of the whole. That it was not with them as 
with other men, whom ſmall things could diſcourage, or 
ſmall diſcontents cauſe to wiſh themſelves at home again.” 
The Virginia company were very much pleaſed with the 
application, and ſome of the chief of them addreſſed the 
King to grant the petitioners liberty in religion, under the 
great ſeal ; but this was refuſed, He promiſed to connive, 
and not moleſt them; but this would not do for them at 
that time. They laid aſide the deſign for that year. In 
1619 they renewed their application and reſolved to 
venture, tho* they could not have a ſpecial grant, from 
the King, of liberty of conſcience. They hoped their 
remote ſituation would put them out of danger of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts, The affairs of the Virginia company 
were in great confuſion, and it was the latter end of the 
year before the patent was granted. It was taken out, 
under the company's ſeal, to John Wincob. He lived in 
the family of the Counteſs of Lincoln, and not removing 
with the reſt, they never took any benefit from the patent. 


Mr. Weſton and other merchants of London engaged, ſome 


to adventure their money, and ſome to goover with them. 
They therefore made the beceſſary preparations, and in 


1620 July 1620 the principal of them went over to South- 


hampton, where two ſhips were ready to tike them on 


board. They ſailed the beginning of Auguſt, but were 


oblige:!, repeatedly, to put back, and to leave one of their 
ſbips behind, with part of their company at laſt, They of 
| W Da rended 
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tended for Hudſon's river or the coaſt near to it; but the 1620 
Dutch had bribed their pilot, and he carried them farther 
northward, ſo that they fell in about Cape Cod, and arri- 
ved in that harbour the 11th of November. The har- 
bour is good, but the country is ſandy and barren. This 
was diſcouraging, but it was too late in the year to put. to 
ſea again. They coaſted about, in their boat, until they 
found a place more agreeable to them for a plantation, 
though not ſo good a harbour. Here they brought their 
ſhip, and determined to take up their abode. They gave 
it the name of New-Plimouth. Capt. Smith happened 
to give the name of Plimouth to the ſame place, in 1614. 
A very circumſtantial account of the beginning and pro- 
greſs of this colony, wrote by Mr. Edward Winſlow, one 
of the principal undertakers, is to be found among 
Purchaſc's collections “. | 

Tae project, of ſettling America, revived again, and a 
new patent was granted, bearing date Nov. 3d, 1620; in- 
corporating the adventurers to the northern colony, by the 
name of the Council for the affairs of New-England; the 
bounds of the country were A Ngo 40 and 
48 deg. N.; Sir Ferdinando Gorges ahd Capt. John 
Maſon were two of the moſt ative members of this 
council. All the ſea coaſt, at one time or other, has been 
granted or pretended to be granted by this council, and 
ſome parts ſeveral times over, partly from defects in form 
in preceding grants, and partly from unacquaintedneſs 
with the geography of the country. The firſt grant, 
within the bounds of the Maſſachuſets, was obtained by 
Mr. Weſton, who in the ſummer of 1622, ſent over two 1622 
ſhips with 50 or 60 men, to begin a plantation at Weſſa- 
guſſcr, ſince called Weymouth. They were ſickly when 
they arrived, and received neceſſaries and refreſhment from 
their neighbours at New-Plimouth, They were a diſſo- 
lute crew, ſoon brought themſelves to poverty, then rob- 
bed the Indians and offered other abuſes to them. The 
Indians made their complaints to the colony of New-Pli- 


In 1629 they obtained a patent from the Council of Plimouth, | 
| | mouth; 


\ 
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1622 mouth; but the abuſes continuing, the next year th 


laid a plot for the deſtruction of all Weſton's Ser 
The plot was diſcovered to the New- Plimouth people, 
who ſent ſome of their men and prevented the execution 
of it, by the ſurprizal of thoſe who were to be the 
principal actors. Mr. Weſton coming over to viſit his 
plantation, was caſt away in Ipſwich bay, and ſtripped by 
the Indians of every thing but his ſhirt. Being thus 
rendered incapable of affording any relief to his colony, 
it came to an end, after one year's continuance. 
CarpTain Robert Gorges obtained a patent from the 
council of Plimouth dated Dec. 13, 1622, 10 miles in 
breadth, and go miles into the land, on the northeaſt ſide 
of Maſſachuſets bay. This was looſe and uncertain, and 
no ule ever made of it T. He was ſon to Sir Ferdinando, 
andemployed by the council, in 162 3, aslieutenant-general, 


to reſtrain interlopers and regulate all affairs. He made 


ſome attempts to revive Weſton's plantation, but returned 
home, the ſame year, without ſucceſs. Francis Weſt came 
the ſame year, as Vice-Admiral, but made-no ſtay. The 


t It was this plantation, which gave occaſion to the author of Hu- 
dibras to make merry with New-England in general, for hanging a 
bed rid weaver, inſtead of a uſeful cobler. The Plimouth people, 
their neighbours, allowed that there was ſome foundation for the 
ſtory. Several had been concerned in a theft. The Indians inſiſted 
that the ringleader ſhould be put to death. They hanged one, who 
was leſs culpable and not like to live, in his ſtead, Others ſay they 
deceived the Indians, and hanged up one who died, of fickneſs or 
famine, a little while before, Hubbard, | 

+ Robert Gorges conveyed his title to Sir William Brierton, who 
afterwards became an adventurer in the Maſſachuſets corporation. He 
acquainted the company, that he did not intend to conteſt with them, 
but defired a proportionable quantity of land might be aſſigned, for 
the accommodation of his people and ſervants, They gave him a 
very reſpe&ful anſwer, but declined acknowledging his title by any 
capitulation. They promiſed him land ſufficient for the encourage- 
ment of his deſign, but he muſt take it as one of the company, &c. 
Maſſ. Records, Feb. 10, 1629. When the new charter in 1691 was 
preparing, one Mr. Levet, as heir at law to Sir William, laid in a 
claim to the lands contained in this grant, but it met with no counte- 
nance from the committee of Council, M. S. 
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Earl of Warwick had a patent fot Maſſichuſets bay about 
the ſame time, but the bounds are not known. 


In 1624, Lyford, the miniſter of New-Plimouth, and 162 


one John Oldham, ſtirred up a faction there, and were 
baniſhed that colony. They began a ſettlement at Nan- 
taſker. The ſame year, ſome perſons, belonging to Dor- 
cheſter in England, ſent over fiſhermen and made neceſ- 
ſary proviſion for a fiſhery at Cape-Ann, and Roger 
Conant $; who, with John Oldham, had left Plimouth, 
and removed with the reſt to Nantaſket, was appointed 
their overſeer. A-grant was made by one of the Gorges, 


it is not ſaid which, to Oldham and others, of part of 


Maſſachuſets bay, which occaſioned ſome diſpute between 
them and the Maſſachuſets grantees “. 


7 


4 


Iv 1625, one Capt. Wollaſton, with about 30 perſons 1625 


began a plantation near Weſton's. They gave it the name 
of Mount Wollaſton, It was known by that name ſome 


He lived until about 1680, and died at Beverly in the county of 
Eſſex. He is always ſpoken of, as a perſon of worth. The ſuperior 
condition of the perſons who came over with the charter, caſt a ſhade 
upon him, and he lived in obſcurity. There are ſeveral of his de- 
ſcendants remaining. Some of diſtinction, in the colony of ConneQi-= 
cut. Governor's Aland in Boſton harbour, was called Conant's iſland. 

* At the end of the firſt book of records of deeds for the county of 
Suffolk, is the copy of a letter from the company in England to Capt. 
John Endicott, dated Graveſend, 27th April, 1629, in the cloſe of 
which is thus written, 

„ finde Mr, Oldham's graunt from Mr. Gorge, is to him and 
John Dorrell, for all the lands within Mattachuſett bay, betwene 
Charls river and Abouſett river, containing in length, by a ſtraight line, 
5 miles up the ſaid Charls river into the maine land, north weſt from 
the border of the ſaid bay, including all creeks and poynts by the 
way ; and 3 miles in length, from the mouth of the aforeſaid river of 
Abouſett, up into the maine land, upon a ſtraight line ſouth weſt, in- 
cluding all creeks and ponds ; and all the land, in breadth and length, 
betwene the foreſaid rivers, with all prerogatives, royal mines ex- 
cepted, The rent reſerved, is 12 4. on every 109 acres of land that 
ſhall be uſed. William Blackſton, clerk, and William Jeffrys, gent. 
authoriſed to put John Oldham in poſſeſſion. Having a fight of their 
graunt, this I found, tho? I hold it voyde in law, yet his claime being 
to this, you may, in your diſcreſion, prevent him, by cauſing ſome 
to take poſſeſſion of the chief part thereof.” 


3 | years 
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162 5 years after, but, at leugth, the name was loſt in that of 


Braintree, of which town it is a part T. No mention is 
made of a patent to Wollaſton. One Morton, of Furnival's 
inn, was of this company. He was not left in command, 
but contrived to make himſelf chief, changed the name 
of Mount Wollaſton to Merry Mount, ſet all the ſervants 
free, erected a may-pole, and lived a life of diſſipation, 
until all the ſtock, intended for trade, was conſumed. He 
was charged with furniſhing the Indians with guns and 
ammunition, and teaching them the uſe of them. At 
length, he made himſelf ſo obnoxious to the planters in 
all parts, that, at their general deſire, the people of New- 
Plimouth ſeized him by an armed force, and confined him, 
until they had an opportunity of ſending him to England. 


16261n the fall of 1626, Roger Conant, and ſome, if not all, 


of his company removed from Cape-Ann to a neck of 
land upon Naumkeak river. I find mention made of 
planters at Winſimer about the ſame time, who probably 
removed there from ſome of the other plantations, This 
is all the account we have of any ſettlements, or attempts 
for ſettlements in the Maſſachuſets bay, until the year 
1627. Mr. White, the miniſter of Dorcheſter, had en- 
couraged Conant and his company to remain in New- 
England, and promiſed them men, proviſions, &c. 

In 1627, March 19, the Council of Plimouth ſold to 
Sir Henry Roſwell, Sir John Young, Thomas Southcoat, 
John Humphry, John Endicot, and Simon Whetcomb, 
who lived about Dorcheſter in England, their heirs and 
aſſociates, all that part of New-England, three miles to 
the ſouth of Charles river, and three miles north of Merri- 
mack river, from the Atlantick to the South Sea. All 
the leſſer grants which have been mentioned within thoſe 
limits (the ſettlement of the country being entirely ne- 
glected by the grantees) were, without doubt, looked 
upon to be forfeited or void. The conditions or tenor 
of none of them appear at this day. It is very likely, 


+ The particular hill which cauſed the name of Mount, is in the 
farm of John Quincy, Eſq; late one of the council for the province. 
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the three perſons, firſt named in this grant, had nothing 162 
more in view by the purchaſe, than a ſettlement for trade 7 
with the natives, or for fiſhery, or other advantageous 
purpoſes. As ſoon as a colony for religion was pro- 
jected, we hear no more of them“. The other three 
remained. Mr. White managed a treaty, between Sir 
Richard Saltonſtall, Matthew Cradock and John Venn, 
Eſquires, and divers others in and about London, and 
the original patentees. A purchaſe was made, and the 
ſame ſummer Mr. Endicot +, one of the original paten- 
tees, was ſent over to Naumkeak with planters and ſer- 
vants, and all the affairs of the colony committed to his 
care. The patent, from the council of Plimouth, gave 
a good right to the ſoil, but no powers of government. 


A royal charter was neceſſary. This paſſed the ſeals, 
March 4, 1628. 


firſt governor, and Thomas Goffe, deputy governor, 
Two days before, March 2d, ſome affairs of the colony 
requiring it, there had been a meeting of the company, 
at which both governor and deputy are named as ſuch, 
The day, for the annual election of officers by charter, 


* Some of the principal of the liberal ſpeakers in parliament, be- 
ing committed to the tower, others to other priſons, this took away 
all hope of reformation of church government from many not affect- 
ing epiſcopal juriſdiction, nor the uſual practice of the common prayers 
of the church ; thereof there were ſeveral forts, though not agreeing 
among themſelves, yet all of like diſlike of thoſe particulars. Some 
of the diſcreeter ſort, to avoid what they found themſelves ſubject to, 
made uſe of their friends to procure, from the council for the affairs 
of New England, to ſettle a colony within their limits.—In a very 
ſtort time, numbers of people, of all ſorts, flocked thither in heaps ; 
that, at laſt, it was eſpecially ordered by the King's command, that 
none ſhould be ſuffered to go without licence; fo that, what I long 
before propheſied, when I could hardly get any for money to reſide 
there, was now brought to paſs. Ferd. Gorges Hiſt. of New-England, 

+ His inſtructions were dated London, Miy 30, 1628, and ſigned 
by John Venn, Matthew Cradock, George Harwood, John Humphry, 
Richard Perry, George Hewſon, Samuel Alderſley, Thomas Stevens, 
Joleph Caxon, Thomas Webb, Increaſe Nowell, Hugh Peters, John 


White, and Abraham Palmer. His firſt letters from Naumkeak were 
dated Sept. 13, 1628. | 


being 
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Matthew Cradock was appointed the 1628 
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being the laſt Wedneſday in Eaſter term, on the 13th of Fi. 
1628 May 1628, Mr. Cradock was choſen governor by the H. 
company, and Mr, Gofie deputy gaverngr, and Sic Wl 10; 
Richard Saltonſtall, Iſaac Johnſon; Samuel Alderſey, An 
John Venn, John Humfrey, Simon Wheteomb, In- WM Tt 
creaſe Nowell, Richard Perry, Nathanael Wright, Sa- bel 
muel Vaſſall, Theophilus Eaton, Thomas Adams, Tho- W anc 
mas Hutchins, George Foxcroft, William Vaſſall, Wil. io. 
liam Pincheon, John Pocock, and Chriſtopher Caulfon, ¶ bui 
aſſiſtants, William Burgis was choſen ſecretary, in the ¶ cor 
room of John Waſhburne. At this court it was deter- fied 
mined, that every one of the company, who had ſub- N out 
ſcribed fifty pounds, ſhould have 200 acres of land af- I che 
 Hgaed, and in proportion for a greater or leſſer ſum as Hof. 
the firſt dividend. The names of all the adventurers, W and 
and the ſums ſubſcribed, were ſent over to Mr. Endi- mir 
cot, who was appointed their governor in the plantation, ¶ the. 
A ſecond embarkation, of planters and ſervants, had Wing 
been determined at a meeting April 30, to be made with Wthic 
all ſpeed *®, Four miniſters were provided. Three of the 
them, Francis Higginſun, Samuel Skelton, and Francis Nord 
Bright, were readily accepted by the company, ard had into 
all due encouragement promiſed them; the fourth, Ralph Wein: 
Smith, was required to give under his hand, that he would Ndain 
not exerciſe his tminiſtry within the limits of the patent Ithey 
wichout the expreſs leave of the governor upon the ſpot f. 


Mr. Endicot ſent three brethren, Ralph, Richard and William 
Sprague, to explore the ccuntry weſtward. Between Miſtick and 
Charles rivers they find a body of Indians ſettled, called Aberginiacs, 
and one Engliſh houſe, thatched and poſſeſſed by Thomas Walford, a 

ſmith. The Indian name of the neck was Miſhawun, now Charles- 
town. The firſt travellers, with the conſent of the Indians, took up 
their abode there. Some of their poſterity remain there, and in other 
Parts of the colony to this day, f 

+ Mr. Bright, one of theſe miniſters, is ſaid, by Hubbard, to hare 
been a conformiſt, He went, ſoon after his arrival, to Charleſtown, 
and tarried about a year in the country, Mr. Smith ſeems to have 
been of the ſeparation in England, which occaſioned the caution uſed 
with him. He 'was-a little while at Nantaſket, and went from thence 
to Plimouth, where he was their miniſter ſeveral years, | decau 

| Fire .. 5. 
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' ll Five ſhips were provided for this embarkation. Mr. 1628 
I Higginſon ſays in his journal, that he failed from the 
Ile of Wight the 11th of May, and arrived at Cape- 
Ann the 27th of June, and at Naumkeag the 29th. 
They found at Naumkeag about 100 planters, 8 houſes, 
beſides a fair hauſe built for Mr, Endicot. The old 
and new planters together were about zoo, of which, 
100 removed to Charleſtown, where there was a houſe 
built; the reſt remained at Salem. Mr. Endicot had 
correſponded with the ſettlers at Plimouth, who ſatis- 
fied him, that they were right in their judgments of the 
outward form of worſhip, being much like to that of 
the reformed churches in France, &c JF. On the 20th 
of July, Mr. Higginſon and Mr. Skelton, after faſting 
and prayer, were firſt elected by the company for their 
miniſters, the firſt, teacher, the other, paſtor ; each of 
them, together with three or four grave members, lay- 
d Ming their hands on the other, with ſolemn prayer. No- 
th ching is ſaid of any church being then formed; but on 
of che 6th of Auguſt, the day appointed for the choice and 
1s Wordination of elders and deacons, thirty perſons entered 
ad ¶ into a covenant in writing, which is ſaid to be the be- 
ph Weginning of the church, and that the miniſters were or- 
1d Ndained or inſtituted anew. The repetition of this form 
nt they probably thought neceſſary, becauſe the people were 
Te t Mr. Hubbard, in his M. S. hiſtory, remarks upon this occaſion; 
« It is certainly known, that the old non- conformiſts and good old 
puritans, of Queen Elizabeth's and King James's time, did in many 
and ings not ſymbolize with the ſeparatiſts; the one endeavouring only 
a reformation of ſome corruptions retained or crept into the church 
(as they thought) either before or after its reformed ſtate ; the other, 
not contented therewith, ſtood, as ſtifly, to maintain a neceſſity of 
liſannulling their former church ſtate, as that like a veſſel, once in- 
ected with leproſy, it muſt be broken in pieces to be new caſt. lt 
» athrmed, that Mr. Hilderſham adviſed Mr. Higginſon and other mi- 
iſters, looking this way, to agree upon their form of church govern- 
en: before they came away from England ; which counſe!, if it had 
deen attended, mi2ht have prevented ſome inconvenience that hath 
nce fallen out, or, at leaſt, have ſaved ſome of the ſucceeding mi- 


iſters from the imputation of departing from their firſt principles, 


decauſe they were not publickly declared in the beginning of things.” 
wp S$, Hiſtory. 
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1628 not in a church ſtate before. It is difficult to aſſign any 
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other reaſon. Meſſengers or delegates, from the church 
of Plimouth, were expected to join with them, but con- 
trary winds hindered them in their paſſage, ſo that they 
did not arrive until the afrernoon, but time enough to 
give the right hand of fellowſhip. Two of the company, 
John Brown, and Samuel Brown, one a lawyer, the 
other a merchant, both men of good eſtates, and of the 
firſt patentees and of the council, were diſſatisfied. They 
did not like, that the common prayer and ſervice of the 
church of England ſhould be wholly laid aſide, and there. 
fore drew off, with as many as were of their ſentiments, 
from the reſt, and ſet up a ſeparate ſociety. This of. 
fended the governor, who cauſed the two members of his 
council to be brought before him; and judging, that this 
practice, together with ſome ſpeeches they had uttered, 
rended to ſedition, he ſent them back to England. The 
heads of the party being removed, the oppoſition ceaſed?, 
| WaitsT theſe things were doing in the colony, the 
company in England were projecting a much larger em. 
barkation, and the transfer of the corporation itſelf, from 
Old England to New. Several gentlemen of figure an 
eſtate, Iſaac Johnſon, John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley 
and divers others, who were diſſatisfied with the arbitran 


8323 22. 


proceedings both in church and ſtate, pleaſed themſelvei fai. 
with the proſpect of liberty in both, to be enjoyed inf ,, 
America, and propoſed to the company at London tore 5 
move with their families; but upon this condition only W. 


| + They applied to the company, upon their arrival in England, fog ley 
recompence for the damages they had ſuſtained, and the matter wall Cr. 
referred to Samuel Vaſſall, William Vaſſall, Simon Whetcomb and 
William Pynchon, choſen by the complainants, and John Whi 
John Daveoport,. Iſaac Johnſon, and John Winthrop, choſen by tht 
company. The letters which the Browns had ſent over to their pn 
vate friends, were ſtopped by the company in England, and open 
and publickly read, to prevent any prejudice to the plantation. Maj 
Rec. It does not appear, by the records, how the diſpute was finally il 
It is a principle, that every religion which is perſecuted, become 
itſelf perſecating; for aſſoon as, by {me accidental turn, it ariſes fie 
Perſecution, it attacks the religion which perſecuted it, &c. 
Spirit of Lau 
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that the patent and charter ſhould remove with them. 


1 2 


17 


This propoſal was firſt communicated July the 28th, 1629. 629 


A committee was appointed to conſider of-it, and to adviſe 


with counſel learned in the law, and to make report. 


The adventurers had been at great expence, without any 
returns made to them, and ha ꝗ no rational proſpe& of 
any profit from the plantation in the way they were in. 
The principal objection ſeems to have aroſe, from a doubt 


whether ſuch a transfer was legal. The report of the 


committee is not recorded. Mr. White, a counſellor at 
law, was one of the company, and great ſtreſs was laid 
upon his opinion; and, on the 29th of Auguſt, it was 
determined, by the general conſent of the company, 
that the government and patent ſhould be ſettled in New- 
England.“ It is evident from the charter, that the ori- 
ginal deſign of it was to conſtitute a corporation in Eng- 
land, like to that of the Eaſt- India and other great com- 
panies, with powers to ſettle plantations within the limits 
of the. territory, under ſuch forms of government and 


magiſtracy as ſhould be fit and neceſſary. The firſt ſtep, 


in ſending out Mr. Endicot, appointing him a council, 
giving him commiſſion, inſtructions, &c. was agreeable 
to this conſtruction of the charter. 

In conſequence of this new reſolution, the members of 
the corporation, which remained in England, were to re- 
tain a ſhare, in the trading ſtock and the profits of it, for 
the term of ſeven years. The management of it was com- 
mitted to five perſons, who were going over, viz, J. 
Winthrop, Sir Richard Saltorſtall, I. Johnſon, T. Dud- 
ley, and J. Revel, and to five who were to remain, M. 
Cradock, N. Wright, T. Eaton, T. Goffe, and J. Young, 


and, at the expiration of the term, the ſtock, with the 


profits, was to be divided to each man, in proportion to 
his adventure, All other powers and privileges were to 


remain with the planters upon the ſpot. We have no 
account of any dividend ever made, nor indeed of any 


trade ever carried on for the company. There was an- 


Other article; that one half the charge of fortifications and 
B - luppors 
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ſupport of the miniſters ſhould be paid out of the joint 
ſtock, but no notice was taken of it in the colony. 

Tux 20th of October, at a general court of governor, 
deputy and aſſiſtants, and the generality, a new choice was 
made of governor, &c. conſiſting of ſuch perſons as had 
determined to go over with the patent. John Winthrop 
was elected governor, John Humfrey deputy governor, 
Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Iſadc Johnſon, Thomas Dudley, 
John Endicot, Increaſe Nowell, William Vaſſall, William 
Pynchon, Samuel Sharp, Edward Roſſiter, Thomas Sharp, 
John Revell, Mathew Cradock, Thomas Goffe, Samuel 
Alderſey, John Venn, Nathaniel Wright, Theophilus 
Eaton, and Thomas Adams, aſſiſtants f. They did not 
all go over. From time to time until the general em- 

barkation, 


+ I have endeavoured to obtain as particular account, as can be now 
had, of the character and circumſtances of the principal undertakers, 
Mr. Winthrop, the governor, was of Groton in Suffolk, deſcended 
from reputable anceſtors. One of them, Adam Winthrop, is ſaid to 
have been an eminent lawyer, and alſo a great favourer of the goſpel 
in the reign of Henry the eighth. Mr. Winthrop was a juſtice of 

ace at the age of eighteen, and very early in life was exemplary for 

1is polite as well as grave and chriſtian deportment. He had an eſtate 
of ſix or ſeven hundred pounds a year, which he turned into money, 
and embarked his all to promote the ſettlement of New-England. lt 
is a very full evidence of the eſteem he was in, that when many gen- 
tlemen of character, ſome of them of noble alliance, were concerned 
in the ſame undertaking with him, he, by a general voice, was placed 
at their head, He was eleven times choſen governor, and ſpent his 
whole eſtate in the public ſervice, the ſtipend being ſmall, and his 
hoſpitality great, and his bayliff unfaichful. His ſon and grandſon 
were ſucceſhvely governors of Connecticut colony, His great grand- 
fon, John Winthrop, Eſq; died in London about 12 or 14 years ago, 
He was known there by the name of Governor Winthrop, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and one volume of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions is dedicated to him. And his poſterity have been ever ſince re- 
{peed and honoured, both in Connecticut and in the Maffachuſets, 
Mr, Winthrop was about forty-three years of age when he removed. 
Mr. Dudley's father, Capt. Roger Dudley, loſt his life in the fer- 
vice of his country, leaving no other ſon. Mr. Dudley, early in lite, 
engaged in the ſame ſervice, In 1597, he raiſed a company of vo- 
lunteers, received a captaincy from Queen Elizabeth, went over to 
: a 9 | France, 
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batkation, as any one declined, ſome other perſon 1629 
was Choſen in his ſtead, Firſt Roger Ludlow was 
choſen, inſtead of Samuel Sharp“. Whillt they were 
* at 


ul 


France, and was at the fiege of Amiens under Henry the fourth, 
After his return to England, he married a gentlewoman of good fa- 
mily and eſtate, and ſettled near Northampton, in the neighbourhood 
of Mr. Dod, Hilderſham, and other celebrated puritan miniſters, was 
a devout attendant upon their miniſtry, and (although he had been 
an officer) became a ſober non-conformiſt. Lord Say and Seal re- 
commended him to the Earl of Northampton. The Earl when he 
came to his eſtate, found it encumbered and entangled ; but putting 
his affairs under the care of Mr. Dudley, he, by his prudent manage- 
ment, very happily extricated them. After which, leaving the Fae, 
vice of the Earl, he removed to Boſton, where he became acquainted 
with Mr. Cotton, He was ſoon deſired to return to the Earl's family, 
where he continued until he came to New-England. He was far ad- 
vanced in life for ſuch an undertaking, being fiſty- ſour years of age. 


He was choſen into the magiſtracy every year of his life afterwards, 
, Wh four years governor, and often deputy governor. He married a ſe- 
cd BY cond time in his old age, and had a new ſet of children; and it is 
0 i very remarkable, that he was a captain in 1597, and in 1764 two of 
pl WH bis grand children are living, viz. one elderly lady at New-London, 
8 in Connecticut colony, the widow of John Winthrop, Eſq; great 


grandion of the firſt governor, and another at Newbury in the Maſſa- . 
ate BY chuſets, Mrs. Atkins, | 

en, Mr. Humphrey was early engaged. He was one of the ſix ori- 

ou patentees from the council of Plimouth. He was prevented 


en. from coming over with the charter. He married the Lady Suſan, 
ned dauphter to the Earl of Lincoln, and brought her, with their children, 
ced i to New-England in 163, and was immediately choſen an aſſiſtant. 
bi! BY He ſettled at Saugus, now Lynn, about 12 miles from Boſton, Ebe- 
his WF. vezer Eurril, Eſq; late of the council, lived on part of his farm. | 
iſon Upon an invitation from Lord Say he intended, in the year 1540, to | 
nd. have removed to the Bahama iſlands ; but the iſland of Providence 1 
cp being taken by the Spaniards, be gave over that deſign. Soon after, | 


having met with great loſſes by fire, and his eſtate being much im- 
lac-WF paired, he ſold his plantation at Saugus to Lady Moody and returned 
- 10" ¶ 10 „ 

Si 


ſets, r Richard Saltonſtall was the firſt named aſſociate to the fix ori- 
ed. BH nal patentees. Although he remained but a ſhort time in New- 
8 England, yet his heart was ſet upon promoting the colony. 2 

| e 
e * 2 
r to Samuel Sharp came over afterwards, and lived at Salem, but was 


nc never reſtored to the magiſtracy, Maſſ Rec. 
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1630 at Southampton, (March 18) Sir Bryan Janſen, Wil. 
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liam Coddington and Simon Bradſtreet, were choſen in 
the room of Mr. Wright, Eaton and Goffe, and yer 
| Sir 


ſent over two of his ſons, one of which was choſen into the magi- 
ſtracy and continued in it, except while he was abſent in England, 
until after the year 1680. Sir Richard was ſon or grandſon of Sir 
Richard Saltonſtall, Lord Mayor of London in 1597. He lived many 
years after his return to England. I have ſeen his name among the 
commiſſioners for the trial of Lilburn, or ſome other offender againſt 
the ſtate. By a will made in 1658, he gave a legacy to the college 
in New-England. His great grandſon, Gurdon Saltonſtall, was 
many years governor of Connecticut, and ſome of his poſterity, in 
that colony and the Maſſachuſets, are in eſteem and honour to this 
day. Sir John Foche, a city knight in King William's reign, mar. 
Tied his great grand daughter. 

Mr. Johnſon, in a will uncancelled, and which remains on the 
Maſſachuſets files, executed April 28, in the 5th of King Charles the 
firſt, calls himſelf of Clipſham in the county of Rutland, fon of Abra- 
ham Johnſon, Eſq; and grandfon of Robert Johnſon, Doctor Cha. 
derton was his mother's father. He had much the largeſt eſtate of 
any of the undertakers. It lay in Rutland, Northamp:onſhire and 
Lincolnſhire, He valuex his intereſt, at that time, in the New-Eng- 
land adventure, at ix hundred pounds, He had no children. After 
providing for his lady, he gave a great number of legacies to hi 
friends, and to pious and charitable uſes; his lands he gave to his fa- 
ther and brethren, To Mr. Cotton, from whom, to the praile of 
God's grace, he acknowledges to have received much help and com- 
fort in his ſpiritual eſtate, he gave thirty pounds and a gown cloth, 
The advowſon and right of patronage of the pariſh church of Clip- 
ſham, he gave to Mr, Dudley and Mr. Coiton. He limitted his fu- 
neral charges to 250 J. As providence ordered it, a ſmall part of 
that ſum ſufficed, His heart was ſet on the New-England concern, 
and. he ordered his executors to carry on his ſhare or part in it. 
He made another will before his death, and appointed John Hamp- 
den, Eſq; one of his executors, with Winthrop and Dudley. Upon 
his death bed, he is ſaid to have rejoiced that he had lived to lee 
a church bf Chriſt gathered in America, and profeſſed that be 
thought his life better ſpent than in any other way. He was buried, 
at his own requeſt, in part of .the ground upon Trimontain ct 
| Boſton, which he had choſen for his lot, the ſquare between School. 
fireet and Queen-ſtreet. He may be ſaid to have been the idol of 
the people, tor they ordered their bodies, as they died, to be buriec 
round him; and this was the reaſon of appropriating for a plac 
vt burial, what is now called the old burying-place, adjoining to mY 
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Sir Bryan never came to New-England. - Even after 16 30 


they had embarked, at a court on board the Arabella, 
Mr. Dudley was choſen deputy governor, in the room of 
Mr. Humfrey who ſtaid behind. It is not matter of 

EVE, woncer 


chapel. He married the Lady Arabella, another daughter of the Earl 
of Lincoln. 

Mr, Endicot, the next named, was among the moſt zealous under- 
takers, and the moſt rigid in principles, as will appear in the courſe 
of the hiſtory. This diſpoſition diftinguithed him, more than his 
other mental accompliſhments or his outward condition in life. I 
have ſeen a letter, from the Secretary of State in King Charles the 
ſecond's time, wherein is this expreſſion, © The King would take it 
well, if the people would leave out Mr. Endicot from the place of 
governor.” Some of his poſterity remain at or near Salem, 

Mr. Nowell was nephew to Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, or elſe the Dean was his great uncle. He 
was a ruling elder, ſome time, of the church at Charleſtown; but 
that place and a place in the civil order were thought, in that day, 
not well to conſiſt, and therefore he quitted it, chuſing the places of 
aſſiſtant and ſecretary. 

Mr. William Vaſſall, as well as his brother Samuel Vaſſall, were 

entlemen of good circumſtances in England, but do not ſeem to have 
os fully of the ſame ſentiment in matters of religion with the 
planters in general ; and altho* William came over with the firſt com- 
pany, yet he ſoon went back to England. He returned a few years 
after to New-England, and ſettled at Scituate in Plimouth colony, not 
becauſe they were reputed more rigid than the Maſſachuſets people. 
When Jamaica was taken, by Cromwell, he laid the foundation of 
ſeveral fine eſtates there, enjoyed by his poſterity to the preſent time. 

Mr. Pynchon was a gentleman of learning as well as religion. He 
laid the foundation of Roxbury, but ſoon removed to Connecticut river, 
was the father of the town of Springfield, where his family hath flou- 
riſhed ever ſince. 

Edward Roſſiter was of a good family in the Weſt of England. He 
died the firſt year, His ſon lived afterwards at Combe, His grand 
ſon Edward Rofliter, in the year 1682, was deacon of Mr. Toſeph 
Alleine's church in Taunton. He ſays in a letter, dated March 28, 
168 2, that his grandfather, a pious gentleman of good eſtate, left 
England for the ſake of religion. | 

Thomas Sharp and John Revell made but a ſhort ſtay in News 
England. a 
| Mr. Eaton was an Faſt country merchant. His father was a mini- 
fter in Coventry. He did not come to New-England until 1637. 
And then ſettled New-Haven . of which he was governor 0 
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16 0 wonder that they diſcovered ſo great want of reſolution,” 


It is ſtrange that ſo many perſevered. It ſhews ſome 
little fortitude, 1n a man in health and vigour, who goes 
; through 


his life after. His correſpondence, both with the governor of the 
Maſſachuſets and with the Dutch governor of Manhadoes, or New- 
York, diſcover a good underſtanding and virtuous mind. 

Mr, Coddington was of Lincolnſhire, zealous-to a great degree, 
was aſterwards the father of Rhode Ifland colony, where his zeal 
abated, and he promoted a general toleration. He was many years 
their governor, and would gladly have joined in confederacy with the 
other colonies, but different ſentiments upon religion prevented. 

Mr. Bradſtreet was of Emanuel College Cambridge, from whence 
he removed to the family of the Earl of Lincoln as his ſteward, and 
afterwards he lived in the ſame capacity with the Counteſs of War. 
wick. He married one of Mr. Dudley's daughters, and, after ber 
death, a ſiſter of Sir George Downing, He lived to be the Neſtor of 
New-England, was born the beginning of the century in 1603, and 
wanted but three or four years of compleating it. I ſuppoſe Sir Simon 
Bradſtreet and Dudley Bradſtreet, of the kingdom of Ireland, are de- 
ſcended from him. 

Mr. Venn, commonly called colonel Venn, was in the deſign from 


the beginning, and intended to have removed, but never did. Upon 


the change of affairs in England he made a figure there, being one 
of the members for the city in the long parliament, and among the 
5 — active in the oppoſition to the coart, and was one of the King's 
udges. 
, Mr. Cradock was more forward in advancing out of his ſubſtance 
than any other, being generally the higheſt in all ſubſcriptions. He 
was an eminent merchant in London, and continued, divers years, to 
carry on a trade in the colony by his ſervants, but he never came over. 
His ſon or grandſon Samuel Cradock, was a diſſenting miniſter at 
Wickambrook in 1690. George Cradock, Eſq; now in publick poſts 
in the colony, is deſcended from him. 

I can give no account of the other aſſiſtants. | 

Sir William Brereton was one of the company, and ſeems to have 
been preparing to come over, but he found employment alſo in the 
long parliament and in the army, was at the head of the forces which 
reduced Cheſter. Several others, as Mr. Blackhouſe, Mr. Whichcote, 
Captain Waller, Mr. Pocock, Mr. Harwood, and other perſons of 
note, were of the company, and great promoters of the plantation, 
Lincolnſhire 3 greatly, and more of our principal families 
derive their origin from thence than from any part of Englatid, unleſs 
the city of London be an exception. The Counteſs of Warwick was 
2 benefactor. In 1634, the general court voted, © that there o_ 
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through the fatigues of a Jong voyage, and ſpends but a 1630 


few months in a wilderneſs, among Savages, and in a 
climate more ſevere than he had ever experienced. What 
muſt we think, then, of perſons of rank and good cir- 
cumſtances in life bidding a final adieu to all the conve- 
niencies and delights of England, their native country, 
and expoſing themſelves, their wives and children, to 
inevitable hardſhips and ſufferings, in a long voyage 
acroſs the Atlantick, to land upon a molt inhoſpitable 
ſhore, deſtitute of any kind of building to ſecure them 
from the inclemency of the weather, and of moſt ſorts of 
food to which they had been always uſed at their former 
home ? The ſickneſs and mortality which prevailed the 
firſt winter, they did not foreſee. It is an obſervation, 
ſince made, that moſt parts of America have proved un- 
healthy (except where the country is cleared) until 
perſons have had a ſeaſoning in it. 
ELEVEN ſhips, which failed from different ports in 
England, arrived in New-England before the end of 
July. Six more arrived before the end of the year. 
They brought above 1 5co paſſengers. The Arabella, on 
board which was the governor and ſeveral of the aſſiſtants, 
left Yarmouth between the 9th and 1oth of April, On 
the 7th the governor, and divers others on board, ſigned 
a paper directed to their brethren of the church of Eng- 
land, to remove ſuſpicions or miſconſtructions, and to 
aſk their prayers. This paper has occaſioned a diſpute, 
whether the firſt ſettlers of the Maſlachuſets were of the 


be letters of thankfulneſs ſigned by the court and ſent to the Counteſs 
of Warwick, Mr. Paynter, Mr. Wood, and others that have been 
benefaQors to this plantation.” The Earl of Warwick, her ſon, was 
a patron of the colony, and was very able as well as willing to do kind 
offices to it as long as he lived. Some of the miniſters were of fami- 


lies of diſtindtion. Mr. Bulkley from Bedfordſhire, of an honourable 


family there. Samuel Whiting, who was miniſter of Lynn, married 
a daughter of Oliver Sr. John. She came with him to New England. 
John Shearman, miniſter of Watertown, married a. grand daughter of 
Earl Rivers. Her father, Mr. Laume, was a cntleman of 14co1. a 
year. She was alive in 1697, the mother of 20 children. 
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1630 church of England or not. However problematical it 


may be, what they were while they remained in England, 
they left no room for doubt after they arrived in Ame- 
rica. The Arabella arrived at Salem the 12th of June“. 
The common people immediately went aſhore, and re- 
galed themſelves with ſtrawberries, which are very fine 
in America, and were then in perfection. This might 
give them a favourable idea of the produce of the coun- 
try, but the gentlemen met with enough to fill them 
with concern, The firſt news they had, was of a gene- 
ral conſpiracy, a few months before; of all the Indians 
as far as Naraghanſet, to extirpate the Engliſh. Eighty 
perſons, out of about three hundred, had died in the 
colony the winter before, and many of thoſe that re- 
mained were in a weak ſickly condition. There was 
not corn enough to have laſted above a fortnight, and 
all other proviſions were very ſcant. They were obliged 
to give all the ſervants ꝓ, they had ſent over, their li- 
berty, that they might ſhift for themſelves, although 


they had coſt from ſixteen to twenty pounds a head. 


They had not above three or four months to look our 
proper places for ſettlements, and to provide ſhelter 
againſt the ſeverity of the winter. With this proſpect of 
difficulties, great enough for them to encounter, ſickneſs 
began among them. Being deſtitute of neceſſary ac- 


commadations, they dropped away one after another. 


Among others, the lady Arabella, who, to uſe Mr. Hub- 
bard's words, came from a paradiſe of plenty and plea- 
ſure, in the family of a noble Earl, into a wilderneſs of 
wants, and although celebrated for her many virtues, yet 
was not able to encounter the adverſity ſhe was ſurrounded 
with, and in about a manth after her arrival ſhe ended her 
days at Salem where ſhe firſt landed.” Mr. Johnſon, her 


huſband, highly eſteemed for his piety and wiſdom, over- 


come with gricf, ſurvived her a ſhort time only, and died 
at Boſton the zoth September, to the great loſs of the 


* Maſconomco, the Sagamore of Cape-Ann, came on board the 


next morning after the governor's arrival to bid him welcome. Hab. 


The whole number ſent over was 189. This was a heavy los. 
colony: 


* 
N 
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| 
colony. Mr. Roſſiter, another of the aſſiſtants, died ſoon 1630 
after. Before December they had loſt two hundred of their 


number, including a few who died upon their paſſage. : 

Tu governor and ſome of the principal perſons left 
Salem the 17th of June, and travelled through the woods 
to Charleſtown, about 20 miles, to look out for a conve- 
nient place for their chicf town, which they had deter- 
mined ſhould be in ſome part of the bay gr harbour be- 
tween Nantaſket and Cambridge. At firſt, they pitched 
upon the north fide of Charles river, or rather northweſt, 
by the major voice; but a number of the principal gentle- 
men having fixed their cottages (ſheiters intended for one 
winter only) upon the oppolite ſide of the river, the go- 
vernor and moſt of the aſſiſtants removed to them in 
November. They were, however, undetermined where 
to build in the ſpring. A fortified: town, at leaſt paliſa- 
doed, was thought neceſſary to defend them againſt the 
natives, and they could not agree upon the molt conve- 
nient place for that purpoſe. 

Taty found, when they arrived, a few families ſcatter- 
ed about in ſeveral parts of the bay. Mr. Maverick, who 
will often appear in the courſe of this hiſtory, lived upon 
Noddle's iſland, a grant or confirmation of which he atter- 
wards obtained from the court. He had built a ſmall 
fort, and had four cannon mounted there. At a point up- - 
on Shawmut or Trimontaine, ſince Boſton ®, lived Mr. 
Blaxton, who had left England, being diſſatisfied there, and 
not a thorough conformilt ; but he was more diſſatisfied 
with the non-conformity of the new-comers, He told 
them, he came from England becauſe he did not like the 
Lords Biſhops, but he could not join with them becauſe 
he did not like the Lords Brethren, He claimed the 
whole peninſula upon which Boſton is built, becauſe he 
was the firſt that ſlept upon it. He had a grant of a very 
handſome lot there at the welt part of the town, but he 
choſe to quit all and removed to the ſouthward, at or near 


| ® Said to be called ſo from reſpect to Mr. Cotton, miniſter of Boſton 
in Eazland, who they expected to follow them. 


what 
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1630 what is fince called Providence ꝙ, where he livedtooldage, WM 6 
There were alſo feveral families at Mattapan, fince called n 
Dorcheſter, or rather Dorcheſter neck; here Mr. Ludlow y 
and Mr. Roſſiter pitched, with two miniſters, Mr. Warham MW ct 
and Mr. Maverick. On the north of Charles river i a 
(Charleſtown) were the remains of thoſe who had moved ti 
the laſt year from Salem; here Mr. Nowell and ſome of k 
his friends made their pitch, but conſidered themſelve; ¶ ſp 
and Boſton, at firſt, as but one ſettlement and one church, ¶ fo 
with Mr. Wilſon for their miniſter. When he went to h. 
England in the ſpring,Charleſtown becameadiſtinEtchurch I pe 
and town, and took Mr. James for their miniſter. Sir Ri. iſ ol 
chard Saltonſtall choſe a place ſome miles up Charles river, 
which has taken the name of Watertown. His company WW th 
took Mr. Phillips for their miniſter. Mr. Pynchon was fu 
at the head of another company who ſettled between Dor- WW th 
cheſter and Boſton. Their town took the name of Rox- IM m 
bury. They had Mr. Elliot d for their miniſter. Medford WW tr: 
and Miſtick were then diſtinct places, tho* not fo at pre- N a « 
ſent. At Medford ||, which I take to have been a ſmall IM ha 
village at the lower part of Miſtick river, now called I of 
Neck of Land, where a creek alſo ran into Charles river, 22 
it was intended a ſettlement ſhould be made for Mr. Cra- ¶ jo 
dock and the people he was ſending and had ſent over. fle 
Here, by his agents, he built ſeveral veſſels of burden. At wi 
theſe ſeveral places, together with Salem, the whole com- ¶ pe 
pany were ſettled forthe firſt winter. They had little time 
enough to provide their huts. As ſoon as December came, 
their out-door work was over. On the 6th of December, 

| the governor and aſſiſtants met, and agreed to fortify 

1 the neck between Boſton and Roxbury, and orders were 

| given for preparing the materials; but at another meet- 

ing, on the 2 iſt, they laid that deſign afide, and agreed 


+ One Mr. Blakeſtone, a miniſter, went from Boſton, having lived 
there 9 or 10 years, becauſe he would not join with the church. He 
lives near Mr. Williams., but is far from his opinion. Lechford. 

1 They arrived a: Nantaſket, the zoth of May, from Plymouth in 
England. 

$ He did not come over until 1631. Mr. Weld was his colleague. 

Il} Iced. | 
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on a place ® about three miles above Charleſtown, and r'630 


moſt of them engaged to build houſes there the next 
year. The weather held tolerable until the 24th of De- 
cember, but the cold then came on with violence. Such 
a Chriſtmas eve they had never ſeen before. From that 
time, to the 10th of February, their chief care was to 
keep themſelves warm, and as comfortable in other re- 
ſpects as their ſcant proviſions would permit. The poorer 
ſort were much expoſed, lying in tents and miſerable 
hovels, and many died of the ſcurvy and other diſtem- 
pers. They were ſo ſhort of proviſions, that many were 
obliged to live upon clams, muſſels and other ſhell-fiſh, 
with ground-nuts and acorns inſtead of bread. One, 
that came to the governor's houſe to complain of his 
ſufferings, was prevented, being informed that, even 
there, the Jaſt batch was in oe oven. Some inſtances are 
mentioned of great calmneſs and reſignation in this diſ- 
trels. A good man, who had aſked his neighbour to 
a diſh of clams, after dinner returned thanks to God who 
had given them to ſuck of the abundance of the ſeas and 
of treaſure hid in the ſands. They had appointed the 
22d of February for a faſt, but on the 5th, to their great 
joy, the ſhip Lyon, Capt. Pierce, one of the laſt year's 
fleet, returned laden with proviſions from England, 
which were diſtributed according to the neceſſities of the 
people. They turned their faſt into a thankſgiving. 


Ix the ſpring of 1631, they purſued their deſign of a 1631 


fortified town at Newtown. The governor ſet up the 
frame of a houſe ; the deputy governor finiſhed his houſe 
and removed his family. About this time, Chicketawbut, 
the chief of the Indians near Boſton, came to viſit the 
governor and made high profeſſions of friendſhip. The 
apprehenſions of danger lefſened by degrees, the deſign of 
a fortified town went off in the ſame proportion, until 
it was wholly laid aſide. The governor took down his 
frame and carried it to Boſton. Mr. Dudley, the de- 
puty, was offended, and perſiſted for ſome time in his 


* Firſt called Newtown, Gnce Cambridge. 


firſt 
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163 1 firſt determination of reſiding at Newtown, but at length 
removed to Roxbury. | 

Tuis ſcheme, of a fortified town, was well enough 

while they were uncertain what the temper of the natives 

would be. Their deſign was to make improvements, 

and to extend their ſettlements in the ſeveral parts of the 

country. Unleſs they were upon ſuch terms with the 


Indians, that they could do this with ſafety, the colony N 
could not long ſubſiſt. If they were upon ſuch terms, 
fortified towns were unneceſſary *, rl 
Tat high price of proviſions, this year in England, tl 
impoveriſhed the colony. Every buſhel of wheat meal Mt 2 
colt, including the freight, 145. ſterling ; every buſhel G 
of peaſe 10s. and Indian corn, imported from Virginia, 
ſold at 10s . Some were diſcouraged and returned to P 
England, viz. Sir Richard Saltonſtall, Thomas Sharpe, “. 
&c. and never came back; but others, in hopes of bet. tl 
ter times, went over to fetch their families and returned MW * 
with them, viz. Mr. Wilſon, Coddington , &c. They 
went in the Lyon, which brought their ſupply. In the il * 
ſame ſhip, Sir Chriſtopher Gardner was ſent home under | 
confinement. He was a knight of the ſepulchre, but t 
concealed his true character, and came over laſt year un- 4 
der pretence of ſeparating himſelf from the world, and © 
living a life of retirement and devotion. He offered io f. 
| ti 
* Mr. Dudley ſays, they laid aſide all thought of a fort, becauſe it 
upon any invaſion when they ſhould retire to it, they muſt neceſſi- v 
rily loſe their houſes. Letter to Counteſi of Lincoln. There was the 
ſame objection to a fortified town, if the inhabitants of other towns n 
and villages ſhould retire to it, d 
+ It was the year 1633, before they knew they ſhould be able to p 
raiſe Engliſh grain, if we may credit Johnſon. ** This year, a ſmall r 
glean of rye was brought to the court, as the firſt fruits of Engliſh 
grain, at which, this poor people greatly rejoiced to ſee the land C 
would bear 1t.” Jobe e 1633. ſi 
t The following paragraph, in a letter to Mr. Cotton from Mr. 4 
| Coddington, London June 4, 1632, ſhews with what zeal he had em- f 
barked in this undertaking. © 1 am, I thank God, in bodi'y health, 6 
| yet not enjoying that freedom of ſpitit, being withheld from that place a 
| which my ſoul deſireth and my heart earneſtly worketh after; neither, * 
ö ] think, ſhall I ſee it till towards the next ſpring, my wife being with i 


child, and all her fiiends unwilling ſhe ſhould go in that condition.” 
Join 
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join to ſeveral of the churches, but he was ſuſpected to 1631 
be an immoral man, and n; received. He had a comely 
young woman, who travelied with him. He called her 
his couſin. For ſome miſcarfiages in the Maſſachuſets, 
he fled to the Indians. They car ied him to Plimouth, 
having firſt uſed him pretty roughly. From thence he 
was lent. to Boſton, He joined afterwards, with Gorges, 
Maſon and others, in complaints againſt the colony. 

Mx. Wilſon left the church on the ſouth ſide of the 
river without a miniſter. At his parting he recommended 
4 chem to the care of the governor, deputy-governor and 
other godly and able chriſtians, to carry on the worſhip of 
| WW God, on the Lord's day, by propheſying until his return. 
* So much of their attention was neceſſary in order to 
to provide for their ſupport, that little buſineſs was done by 
be, the aſſiſtants or by the general court. The removal of 
et. the charter made many new regulations neceſſary, which 
ed WW were ſettled by degrees. The firſt court of aſſiſtants was 
"1 at Charleſtown, Aug. 23d, about two months after their 
he BY arrival. A beadle, a corporation officer, was appointed. 
ger It was then ordered, that the governor and deputy for 
dot the time being, ſhould be juſtices of the peace, four of 
in-. the then aſſiſtants were alſo appointed juſtices. All juſ- 
ind £ices whatſoever were to have the ſame power, for re- 
to! formation of abuſes and puniſhing offenders, which juſ- 

tices have in England, but no corporal puniſhment to be 
auſe WY inflicted except by an aſſiſtant. In high offences, the go- 
e vernor and aſſiſtants ſat as a court, as well as in civil 
un matters. There was a trial by a jury this year for mur- 
der, and the perſon charged was acquitted, The firſt 
e general court was held the 19th of October, not by a 
repr:ſentative, but by every one, that was free of the 
lan corporation, in perſon. None had been admitted freemen 
ſince they left England. The governor and aſſiſtants had 
a great influence over the court. It was ordered, that, 
ad, for che future, the freemen ſhould chule the aſſiſtants, 
lac and the aſſiſtants, from among themſelves, chuſe the go- 
her, FF vernor and deputy governor. The court of aſſiſtants were 
edo have the power of making laws and appointing offi- 
| . cn cers. 
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1631 cers. This was a departure from their charter. Ong 


hundred and nine freem<n were admiited at this courr, 
Maverick, Blackſtone, and many more who were not of 
any of the churches, werelbf this number. This was all 


that was tranſacted, that was any thing material, the firſt 


year. The next general court was the court of election 
for 1631. The ſcale was now turned, and the freemen 
reſolved to chuſe both governor, deputy and aſſiſtants, not- 
withſtanding the former vote, and made an order, that, for 
the time to come, none ſhould he admitted to the freedom 
of the body politick but ſuch as were church members“. 

TH1s was a moſt extraordinary order or law, and yet 
It continued in force until the diſſolution of the govern- 
ment, it being repealed, in appearance only , after the 
reſtoration cf King Charles the ſecond. Had they been 
deprived of their civil privileges in England by an act of 
parliament, unleſs they would join in communion with 


the churches there, it might very well have been the firſt 


in the roll of grievances. Bur ſuch were the requiſites 
to qualify for church memberſhip here, that the grievance 
was abundantly greater. 

Tas ſcarcity of the former year excited the inhabitants 
to make the greater improvements, by tillage, aſſoon as the 
ſpring advanced, and it pleaſed God to give them ſuch fa- 


vourable ſeaſons, that they had a very plentiful harveſt; 
and Indian corn F, which could not be purchaſed with 


money 


* None may now be a freeman of that company, unleſs he be a 
church member among them. None have voice in elections of gover- 


nor, deputy and afliſtants, none are to be magiſtrates, officers or jury- 
men, grand or petit, but freemen. The miniſters give their votes in 
all elections of magiſtrates... Now the mott of the perſons at Neu- 


England are not admitted of their church, and therefore are not free- 
men; and when they come to be tried there, be it for life or limb, 
name or eſtate, or whatſoever, they muſt be tried and Jadged too by 
thoſe of the church who are, in a ſort, their adverſaries. How equal 
that hath been or may be, ſome by experience do know, others may 
judge. Lechford. | | 
+ The miniſter was to certify, that the candidates for freedom were 
of orthodox principles and of good lives and converſations. ; 

t This however was mean diet, and diſtaſteful to Europeans 1a ge- 


neral. The want of Engliſh grain, wheat, barley and rye, pow 
| a 
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money the year before, at the end of this year was made a 1631 
tender in diſcharge of all debts, except money or beaver 
had been ſpecially agreed for. Cattle were extremely dear, 
a great part of what had been ſhipped from England being 
dead, and a milch cow was valued at 25 to 30 l. ſterling. 
Tux ſame governor and deputy governor and ſuch of 
the aſſiſtants of 1630, as were living and in the colony, 
were re-elected for the year 16314. They continued to 1632 
make the ſame choice for 1632, with the addition of 
Mr. John Humfrey, who had been deputy governor in 
England, but was prevented coming the firſt year, and 
John Winthrop, jun. the governor's eldeſt ſon, who, with 
his wife, mother, and ſome others of the family, arrived 
in October the year before, They were frequently a- 
larmed this year by the Indians, which put them into 
confuſion z happy for them, that in this their feeble in- 
fant ſtate they were only alarmed. A company of Eaſtera 
Indians called Tarretines, about an hundred in number, 
aſſaulted the wigwams of the Sagamore of Agawam “. 
They came by water in 30 canoes, flew ſeven Indians and 
wounded two Sagamores who lived near Boſton, and 
nts MW carried away captives cne of their wives with divers 
the other Indians. The governor likewiſe received advice. 
fa- ¶ from the governor of Plimouth of a broil between ſome 
&; MW Engliih of that colony and ſome of the Naraganſet In- 
ith dians, who ſer upon the Engliſh houſe at Sowam ; allo 
xy MW of motions made by the Pequods, which cauſed the 
Dutch governor of Manhadoes to give notice to the Eng- 
liſh to be upon their guard. A ſhallop belonging to 
y- Porcheſter having been miſſing all the winter, it ap- 
in peared, this ſummer, that the crew, conliſting of five 
eu. men, had been ſecretly murdered by the Eaſtern Indians. 


ab, a fore affliction to ſome ſtomachs who could not live upon Indian 
by bread and water, yet were they compelled to it.” Jb. : 
wal Hubbard. This year, and this only, the aſliſtants choſen are 
nay WI not named in the colony records, 

| There was an alarm in 1631 at Saugus or Lynn. Lieut, Walker, 
oy then upon the watch, was ſhot through his cloaths by two arrows, but | 
|; by an immediate diſcharge of a culverin it was ſuppoſed the Indians | 
ge- withdrew. Johnson, &c. | - 
— Ipſwich. + in part of what is now Briſtol. 


ore 3 However, 
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1632 However, the Sagamores, near Boſton, made profeſſions 
of friendſhip, and on the 5th of Auguſt this year, Mianti. 
nomo, one of the great Sachems of the Naraganſets, the 
moſtnumerous of all the Indians between Boſton and Hud. 
ſon's river, came down to Boſton, whether out of fear or 
love they could not tell, to enter into a league of friendſhip 
with the colony. He and his followers were invited to 
attend the public worſhip, but three of them withdrew in 
ſermon time, and to ſatisfy their hunger, broke into an 
Engliſh houſe to get victuals. The Sagamore, who way 
a very high ſpirited fellow, could hardly be perſuaded to 
order them any corporal puniſhment; but he was ſo 
aſhamed of his attendants, that he ordered them out of 
town, and followed them himſelf ſoon after. 

Tux French alſo occaſioned ſome uneaſy apprehenſions, 
They had been drove from Accady by Sir Samuel Argal 
in 1613. The people of New-Plimouth had fer up a 
trading houſe, at Penobſcot, about the year 1627. Intelli 
gence was brought this year to the Maſſachuſets, that in 
1630 or 1631 Sir William Alexander had fold the coun- 
try of Nova-Scotia to the French, and that the fort, with 
all the ammunition and ſtores, was delivered to them; 
that Cardinal Richlieu had ordered ſome companies there, 
and that more were expected the next year with prieſts, 
Jeſuits, &c. This news alarmed the governor and council, 
and put them upon conſultations for their defence. They 
determined to finiſh a fort which was begun at Boſton, to 
build another at Nantaſket, and to haſten the ſettlement of 
Agawain (Ipſwich,) it being one of the beſt places both 
for paſture and tillage, leſt an enemy ſhould take poſſeſſion WM " 
and prevent them. Mr. Winthrop, the governor's ſon, was 
accordingly ſent to begin a plantation there *. It appear 40 
| their © 


* The Tarratcen, or Eaſtern Indians, who had a ſpight _ the 
Indians of Agawam, and had attacked them and drove them from their 
ſettlement, intended miſchief againſt the Engliſh alſo, as appears by 
the following account, preſerved among the papers of Mr. Cobbet!, 
the miniſter of Agawam or Ipſwich : 

At the firſt planting of Ipſwich, as a credible man in formed 4 

name) 


— 
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c 


ons I that their apprehenſions of the French deſigns, to take poſ- 
nti- ¶ ſemon of ſome part or other of the coaſt, were not ill 
the founded; for they ſent a ſhip, this year, to Penobſcor, | 
ud. as a prelude to what was to come after. Governor Brad- 1632 | 
or ford of Plimouth gives this account of it. This year | 
hip MW © the houſe at Penobſcot is robbed by the French in this 
to Ml manner: While the maſter of the houſe, and part of 
vin WM © the company with him, is come with one veſſel 
an to the weſtward to fetch a ſupply of goods brought 
was over for us, a ſmall French veſſel, having a falſe Scot 
| to MW © aboard, goes into the harbour, pretends they are newly 
o come from ſea, knows not where they are, that the 
t of WM << veſſel is very leaky, and deſires they may haul her a- 
« ſhore and ſtop her leaks, making many French com- 
ns. i © plements and congees : And ſeeing but three or four 
gal © ſimple men, who are ſervants, and, by the Scotchman, 
pig < underſtanding the maſter and the reſt of the company 


tin © namely Quartermaſter Perkins, the Tarrateens or Eaſterly Indians» 
« had a defign to have cut them off at the firſt, when they had but 
between 20 and 3o men, old and young, belonging to the place; 
vith and, at that inftant,- moſt of them gone into the bay about their 
m; © occaſions, not hearing of any intimations thereof, It was thus: 
ere. © One Robin, a friendly Indian, came to this John Perkins, then a 
FY * young man, living then in a little hut upon his father's iſland 
5, BY © on this fide of Jeoffry's neck, and told him, on ſuch a Thurſ- 
cih © day morning, early, there would come four Indians, to draw 
hey « him to go down the hill to the water ſide, to truck with them, 
to © which, if he did, he and all near him would be cut off, for there 
' oF © were 40 birchin canoes would lie out of fight at the brow of the 
toi * hill, full of armed Indians for that purpoſe. Of this he forthwith 
oth WF © acquaimed Mr. John Winthrop, who then lived there in a bpuſe 
ion © otar the water, who adviſed him, if ſuch Indians came, to carry 
„it ruggedly towards them, and threaten to ſhoot them if they 
« would not be gone, and when their backs were turned, to ſtrike u 
- 8 © a drum he had with him beſides his two muſkets, and then diſ- 
err © charge them, that ſo 6 or 8 young men, who were in the marſhes 
1. © hard by a mowing, keeping their guns ready charged by them, 
ner © might take the alarm, and the Indians would perceive their plot 
*« was diſcovered and hafte away to ſea again; which accordingly was 
Jr ſo acted and took like effect, for he told me, he preſently after 
« diſcerned 40 ſuch canoes ſhove off from under the hill and make as 
me bat as they could to fea.” | WY 
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1632 * are gone from home, fall to commending the guns an] 


% muſkets which lie on the racks by the wall ſide, tak: 
* them down to look on them, aſking if they wer 
« charged, and when poſſeſſed of them, one preſents 
loaded piece againſt the ſervants, another a piſto], 
&* they bid them not to ſtir but deliver the goods, ang 
% made them help in carrying them all aboard, to the 
value of four or five hundred pounds ſterling, prime 
„ colt; three hundred weight of beaver, the reſt i 
4e trading goods, as coats, rugs, blankets, &c. then ar 
the ſervants at liberty and go away with this taunting 
«© meſſage, Tell your maſter, when he returns, that ſome 
& of the Iſle of Rhee gentlemen have been here.” 

Ir appears that the Maſſachuſets people took poſſeſiic 


Que Td = ©35 Xo 


of the country at a very critical time. Richliev, in all pr. 
bah ility, would have planted his colony nearer the ſun, . 
he could have found any place vacant. De Monts a 
company had acquired a thorough knowledge of all H 
coaſt from Cape Sables beyond Cape Cod in 1604 ; inWM « 
deed it does not appear that they then went round or e 
the bottom of Maſſichuſets bay. Had they once gainelfd 7 
footing there, they would have prevented the Englih . 
The frenchificd court of King Charles the firſt would 
at the treaty of Saint Germains, have given up any claim 
Maſſachuſcts bay as readily as they did to Acadie ; fu 
the French could make out no better title to Penobſca, 2 
and the other parts of Acadie, than they could to Mal |, 
ſachuſets. The little plantation at New-Plimouth wou "« 
have been no greater bar to the French in one plac . 
than in the other. The Dutch, the next year, wou c 
have quietly poſſeſſed themſelves of Connecticut rive ti 
unleſs the French, inſtead of the Engliſh, had preventei » 
them. Whether the people of either nation would have n 
rſevered is uncertain. If they had done it, the la 1 
conteſt for the dominion of North America would ha 
been between France and Holland, and the commerd Fr 
of England would have borne a very different propor ; 
tion to that of the reſt of Europe from what it does ail 


preſent. 
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an] Taz new ſettlers were in perils alſo from their own 16 


abe countrymen. Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. Maſon, 
ven two of the council of Plimouth, who with a view to the 
s 1 advancement of their fortunes, had expended large ſums 
to little purpoſe in attempts to ſctile colonies in New- 
and England, beheld the Maſſachuſets with an envious eye. 
the They intended, for themſelves, all that part of the co- 
ime lony which lies to the Eaſtward of Naumkeag. Gar- 


t u diner and Morton“, to revenge the affronts they had 
received, joined with them in a complaint to the King 
ting in 


* Morton wrote the 8 letter to one Jeffries in New-Eng- 
land: My very good goſſip! If I ſhould commend myſelf to you, 


ſlien you would reply with this proverb, propria laus ſordet in ore, but to 
Pro- leave impertinent ſalutes and really proceed, you ſhall hereby under- 
n, i tand, that altho' when I was firſt ſent to England, to make com- 


plaint againſt Anarias and the brethren, I effected the buſineſs but ſu- 
perficially (thro* the brevity of time) I have at this time taken delibe- 
r:tion, and brought the matter to a better paſs, and it is brought about, 
that the King hath taken the matter into his own hands. The Maſla- 
chuſets patent, by an order of council, was brought in view, the pri- 
vileges therein granted well ſcanned, and at the council board, in pre- 
ſence of Sir R. Saltonſtall and the reſt, it was declared, for manifold 
abuſes therein diſcovered, to be void. The King hath re-aſſumed the 
whole buſineſs into his own hands, and given order, for a general go- 
im vernor for the whole territory, to be ſent over. The commiſſion is 
paſſed the privy ſea), I ſaw it, and the ſame was ſent to my Lord 
Keeper, to have it paſs the great ſeal, and I now ſtay to return with the 
governor, by whom all complainants ſhall have relief. So that now, 
Jonas being ſet aſhore, may ſafely cry, Repent ye cruel ſchiſmaticks, 
repent, there are yet but 40 days. If Jove vouchſaſe to thunder, 
the charter and the kingdom of the ſeparatiſts will fall aſunder. My 
lord of Canterbury, with my lord privy ſeal, having cauſed all Mr, 
Cradock's letters to be viewed and his apoloyy for the brethren par- 
ticularly heard, proteſted againſt him and Mr. Humfries that they 
enten were a couple of impoſturous knaves, ſo that, for all their great 
friends, they departed the council chamber in our view with a pair 
of cold ſhou!ders, I have ſtaid long, yet have not loſt my labour. 
The brethren have found themſelves fruſtrated, and 1 ſhall ſee my 


hav defire upon mine enemies. Of theſe things I thought good, by 
nere ſo convenient a meſſenger, to give you notice, left you ſhould think [ 

died in obſcurity, as the brethren vainly intended I ſhoa!d, As for 
oport Ratcliffe, he was comforted by their lordſhips with the cropping of 


Mr, Winthrop's ears, which ſhews what opinion 1s held, amongſt 
C2 | them, 
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January 1632, * declaring the fair appearances and grey Ml © 
hopes which there then were, that the country would 


carried on as was pretended when the patents wen 


from time to time, in the courſe of the two forme 
years, but there were many who were willing to ſee the 


and of ſuch ſort of perſons, that it produced the follow. 


them, of king Winthrop with all his inventions and his Amſterda 
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1632 in council againſt the colony. At this time they fail © 


of ſucceſs, and an order was made in council 19th vil © 


<& prove beneficial to the kingdom, as well as profitab|, 
«* to the particular perſons concerned; and that the ad. 
e yenturers might be aſſured, that if things ſhould be 


« granted. and according as by the patent is 'appointed, 
« his Majeſty would not only maintain the liberties and © 
<« privileges heretofore granted, but ſupply any thing 
further which might tend to the good government, 
<« proſperity and comfort of the people there F.” 

In the year 1633, the people ſtill continued the admi. 
niſtration of government in the ſame hands. Freſh ſup- 
plies of inhabitants had been brought from England 


ſucceſs of the firſt adventurers before they embarkel 
themſelves. The reports carried over were very encou- 
raging, ſo that, this year, there was a very great addi 
tion made, ſhips arriving all ſummer, in ſome mont 
twelve or fourteen in a month; an exportation ſo 


ing order of the King in Council, 21ſt February 1633. 
*© WHEREAS the board is given to underſtand of 

« frequent tranſportation, of great numbers of his Mi 

*<. jeſty's ſubjects out of this kingdom, to the plantatio 


and fantaſtical ordinances, his preachings, marriages and other abt 
ſive ceremonies, which exemplify his deteſtation of the church « 
England, and contempt of his Majeſty's authority and wholſome la 
Ireſt your loving friend, | 


May 1, 1634. Thomas Morton, 


Morton came to New-England again, in 1643, when this leiter at 
a book he had wrote, full of inveCtives, were produced againſt hit 
He was truly called the accuſer of the brethren. The court fined h 
100 l. He was poor and unable to pay it. Nothing but his if 
ſaved him from the Whipping-poſt. He went to Acamenticus, 
there died a ycar or two after, 
+ Hubbard, 
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« of New- England, among whom divers perſons known 16 
&« to be ill affected, diſcontented not only with civil but 
« eccleſiaſtical government here, are obferved to reſort 
« thither, whereby ſuch confuſion and diſtraction is al- 
« ready grown there, eſpecially in point of religion, as, 
« beſide the ruin of the ſaid plantation, cannot but highly 
« tend to the ſcandal both of church and ſtate here. And 
« whereas it was informed in particular, that there are, 
« at this preſent, divers ſhips, in the river of Thames, 
« ready to ſet ſail thither, freighted with paſſengers and 
% proviſions ; it is thought fit and ordered, that ſtay 
« ſhould be forthwith made of the ſaid ſhips until further 
« order from this board. And the ſeveral maſters and 
« freighters of the ſame ſhould attend the board, on 
« Wedneſday next in the afternoon, with a liſt of the 
* paſſengers and proviſions in each ſhip. And that Mr. 
0 Cradock, a chief adventurer in that plantation now 
« preſent before the board, ſhould be required to cauſe 
« the letters patent for the ſaid plantation to be brought 
« to this board v. L 1 | 
Mx. Hubbard ſays, that this order was the effect of a 
new complaint preferred by Gardiner, Morton and others, 
ff their hardſhips and ſufferings from the ſeverity of the 
government, and that ſuch of the company as were in 
ngland were called before the committee of council, and 
elivered an anſwer in writing, and that, upon reading 
hereof, it pleaſed God ſo to work with the Lords of the 
ouncil and afterwards with the King's Majelty, that when 
the whole matter was reported to him by Sir Thomas 
Jermayne (one of the council who had been preſent at the 
three days of hearing, and ſpake much in commendation 
df the governor, both to the Lords and after to his Ma- 
jeſty) the King ſaid, he would have ſuch ſeverely puniſhed 
is ſhould abuſe his governor and the plantation, and the 
defendants were diſmiſſed, with a favourable order for 
their encouragement ; being aſſured, from ſome of the 
duncil, that his Majeſty did not intend to impoſe the 
ceremonies of the church of England upon them, for that 


* Hubbard. 
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1633 it was conſidered, it was forthe ſake of freedom from thoſe 
things that people went over thither. It is certain, a ſtop 


was not put totheemigration. There came over, amongſt 
many others in this year 1633, Mr. Haynes of the civil 


order, Mr. Cotton“, Mr Hooker, and Mr. Stone, three te 
of the molt famous men of the religious order. Mr Cotton Ml © 
is ſuppoſed to have been more inſtrumental, in the ſertle- Wt V' 
ment of their civil as well as eccleſiaſtical polity, than any p 
other perſon : The church of Boſton, by advice of the go- Ml ©: 
vernor and council and of theelders inthe colony, received Ml © 
him for their teacher; to which office he was ordained de 
the 15th October. Mr. Thomas Leverett, an ancient el 
member of Mr. Cotton's church in England, was at the 
ſame time ordained a ruling elder. The circumſtances WF 
and order of proceeding, in Mr. Cotton's ordination, 
were intended as a precedent, and the congregartional Ml f 
churches in New-England have generally conformed | 
thereto ever ſince. Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, with N. 
their friends, ſettled ar Newtown (Cambridge F.) ol 
| | Is WY be: 
Mr. Cotton's removal was haſtened by letters miſſive, which were x 
out againſt him to convent him before the high commiſſion court far Bl lity 
nonconformity. His friends adviſed him to keep cloſe, until he hu yea 
an opportunity of embarking. MS. letter Sam, Whiting. and 


+ In the year 1633, the ſmall pox made terrible havock among the Wl fall 
Indians of Maſſuchuſets, Whether or no their food and irregular Bi this 
diet furniſhes greater quantities of the morbifick matter, than in more Wi ma 
temperate perſons, T leave to phyſicians. They were deſtitute of every Wl and 
thing, proper for comfort and relief, and died in greater proportion Wl to | 
than is known among the Engliſh, John Sagamore of Wineſimet, BW fibl 
and James of Lynn, with almoſt all their people, died of the diſtemper. WF cou 
All writers agree, that, a few years before the Engliſh came to Nes. tro: 
Plimouth, a mortal contagious diſtemper ſwept away great numbers df ( 
Indians, ſo that ſome tribes were in a manner extiact; the Mafſachuſer, Wl the 
particularly, are ſaid by ſome to have been reduced from thirty thouſani mer 
to three hundred fighting men. The ſmall pox proving fince OM we 
fatal to Indians, cauted ſome to ſuppoſe that to have been the diitea-W exti 

er, but the Indians themſelves always gave a very different account, Eng 

and, by their deſcription, it was a peſtilential putr.d fever. In oft 

of the voyages, collected by Purchas, it is ſaid to have been th! 

plague, and that ſome of the Indians which recovered ſhewed the {can 

of the heil. Ap jiftance of mortality among the Indians of No 
: tu 
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. Is the year 1634, they thought proper to give their 1634 
governor ſome reſpite, Mr. Dudley being choſen in his 
ſtead, and Roger Ludlow deputy governor. ets 

Mx. Haynes, who had lately come over, was choſen 
to the place of aſſiſtant. The governor and aſſiſtants kept 
the powers of government, both legiſlative and executive, 
very much in their hands the three firſt years, The peo- 
ple began to grow uneaſy, and the number of freemen 
being greatly multiplied, an alteration of the conſtitution 
ſeems to have been agreed upon or fallen into by a ge- 
neral conſent of the towns; for at a general court for 
elections in 1634, twenty four of the principal inhabi- 
rants appeared as the repreſentatives of the body of free- 
men, and, before they proceeded to the election of ma- 


tucket, in the year 1763, ſtrengthens the probability of their account 
1al of the diſtemper itſelf and of the amazing effects of it. 
ed In the beginning of October there were belonging to the iſland of 
ih Nantucket about 320 Indians, of every age and ſex, in go families. 
A fever then began among them, and, before the end of January, 
between 260 and 270 perſons had been ſeized with it, of which num- 
In WY ber 6 men and q women only recovered, and but 15 families and about 
85 ſouls remained, 15 of which had wintered in the ſtraits of Belleiſle 
„en and eſcaped the diſlemper, A phyſician of note ſuppoſed this morta- 
for Bi lity to be occaſioned by a dearth among the Indians the two precedin 
had years, ſo that they had but little corn or any other farinaceous "5 
and this year had been ſome months without, which cauſed them to 
the fall upon their pompions, ſquoſhes, &c. before they were ripe; and 
ular i this ſood brought their blood into a putrid and broken ſtate, It is re- 
note BY markable, that the Engliſh inhabitants were free from the diſtemper, 
ver! and not one perſon died of it. The infection was ſuppoſed, by ſome, 
tion to be taken from an Iriſh brigantine ; but Mr, Timothy Folger, a ſen- 
met, WF fible gentleman of the iſland, from whom | received the foregoing ac- 
per. count, aſſured me there was no room to ſuppoſe ſo, or that it came 
Jen. from abroad. | | 
rs of Our anceſtors ſuppoſed an immediate interpoſition of providence in 
ſer, Bi the great mortality among the Indians, to make room tor the ſettle- 
lan ment of the Engliſh. I am not inclined to credulicy, but ſhould not 
e we go into the contrary extreme if we were to take no notice of the 
ten-W extinction of this people in all parts of the continent? In ſome, the 
dun Engliſh have made uſe of means the moſt likely to have prevented it, 
| OV: but all to no purpoſe. Notwithſtanding their frequent ruptures with 
the Engliſh, very few comparatively have periſhed by wars. They 
waſte, they moulder away, and, as Charlevoix ſays of the Indians of 
Canada, they diſappear. | 


RE: giſtrates, 
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1634 giſtrates, the people aſſerted their right to a greater ſhare 
in the government than had hitherto been allowed them, 
and reſolved, © That none but the genera] court had 
power to make and eſtabliſh laws, or to elect and appoint 
officers, as governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, treaſurer, 
ſecretary, captains, lieutenants, enſigns, or any of like mo- 
ment, or to remove ſuch upon miſdemeanour, or to {et out 
the duties and powers of theſe officers —— That none but 
the general court hath power to raiſe monies and taxes, 
and to diſpoſe of lands, viz. to give and confirm proprieties.” 
After theſe reſolutions, they proceeded to the election of 
magiſtrates. Then they further determined, That there 
ſhall be four general courts held yearly, to be ſummoned 
by the governor for the time being, and not to be diſſolved 
without the conſent of the major part of the court 
That it ſhall be lawful for the freemen of each plantation 
to chuſe two or three before every general court, to con- 
fer of and prepare ſuch buſineſs as by them ſhall be 
thought fit to conſider of at the next court; and that ſuck 
perſons, as ſhall be hereaſter ſo deputed by the freemen of 
the ſeveral plantations to deal in their behalf in the affairs 
of the commonwealth, ſhall have the full power and voices 
of all the ſaid freemen derived to them for the making 
and eſtabliſhing of laws, granting of lands, &c. and 10 
deal in all other affairs of the commonwealth, wherein 
the freemen have to do, the matter of election of magil- 
trates and other officers only excepted, wherein ever 
freeman is to give his own voice.” — And, to ſhow their 
reſentment, they impoſed a fine upon the court of aſſiſtants 
for going contrary to an order of the general court.“ 
The freemen were ſo increaſed, that it was impradti 
cable to debate and determine matters in a body, it wa 
beſides unſafe, on account of the Indians, and prejudicid 
to their private affairs, to be ſo long abſent from thei 
families and buſineſs; ſo that this "repreſentative bod) 


vas a thing of neceſſity, but no proviſion had been mad 
for it in their charter, 


* Maſt, Records. 
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Tas they ſettled the legiſlative body, which, except 1634 


an alteration of the number of general courts which were 
ſoon reduced to two only in a year, and other not very 
material circumſtances, continued the ſame as long as the 
charter laſted. This I ſuppoſe was the ſecond houſe of 
repreſentatives in any of the colonies. There was, as has 
been obſerved, no expreſs proviſion for it in the charter, 


met firſt in May 1620. The government in every co- 
lony, like that of the colonies of old Rome, may be 
conſidered as the effigies parva of the mother (tate. 
THERE was great diſturbance in the colony this year, 
occaſioned by Roger Williams, miniſter of Salem. He 


had been three or four years at Plimouth, and for ſome - 


time was well eſteemed; but at length advanced divers ſin- 
gular opinions, in which he did not meet with a concur- 
rence, whereupon he deſired a diſmiſſion to the church 
of Salem, which was granted him. That church had 
invited him, upon his firſt coming to New-England ; but 
the governor and council interpoſed with their advice, 
and prevented his ſettlement at that time. He had re- 
fuſed to join in communion with the church at Boſton, 
becauſe they would not make a public declaration of their 

ntance for holding communion with the church of 
England whilſt they lived there. He was charged with 
divers exceptionable tenets, as ** that it is not lawful for 
a godly man to have communion, in family prayer or in 
an oath, with ſuch as they judge unregenerate, and there- 
fore he refuſed the oath of fidelity and taught others ſo 
to do—that it is not lawful for an unregenerate man to 
pray—that the magiſtrate has nothing to do in matters of 
the firſt table;z” another tenet is added, which ought not 
to have been ranked with the former, viz. that to pu- 
niſh a man for any matters of his conſcience is perſecu- 
tion F.“ The magiſtrates ſent a ſecond time to the church 
of Salem to deſire them to forbear calling him to office, 
but they refuſcd to hearken to their advice, and proceeded 

+ Hubbard. 


to 
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1634 to ordain him, Mr. Skelton, their former miniſter, dying 


a little before. Mr. Williams cauſed the church of Sa. 
lem to fend their letters of admonition to the church at 
Boſton, and to ſeveral other churches, accuſing the ma- 
giſtrates, which were members of them, of divers heinous 
offences, would admit no church to be pure but the 
church of Salem; but at length, becauſe the members of 
that church would not ſeparate not only from all the 
churches in Old England, but from all in New-England 
alfo, he ſeparated from them ; and, to make compleat 
work of it, he ſeparated from his own wife, and would 
neither aſk a bleſſing nor give thanks at his meals if his 
wife was preſent, becauſe ſhe attended the publick wor- 
ſhip in the church of Salem *. But what gave juſt occa- 
fron to the civil power to interpoſe, was his influencing 
Mr. Endicot, one of the magiſtrates and a member of 
his church, to cut the croſs out of the King's colours, as 


being a relique of antichriſtian ſuperſtition F. A writer 


of the hiftory of thoſe times queſtions whether his zeal 
would have carried him ſo far, as to refuſe to receive the 
King's coin becauſe of the croſs upon.it. Endeavours 
were uſed to reclaim him, but to no purpoſe, and at length 
he was baniſhed the juriſdiction. He removed to the 
ſouthward, to look out for a new ſettlement among the 


Indians, and fixed upon a place called by them Moſhaw- 


fick, but by him Providence . After all that has been 
faid of the actions or tenets of this perſon while he was 
in the Maſſachuſets, it ought for ever to be remembred 
to his honor, that, for forty years after, inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any revengeful reſentment againſt the colony from 
which he had been baniſhed, . he ſeems to have been con- 
tinually employed in acts of kindneſs and benevolence, 
giving them notice, from time to time, not only of every 


* Hubbard. 
+ Many cf the militia refuſed to train with the mangled defaced 


colours, This ſcruple afterwards prevailed, and the croſs was left out 


of the colours, and generally condemned as unlawful. 

t The inhabitants have a veneration for a ſpring which runs from 
the hill into the river above the great bridge, The ſight of this ſpring 
cauſed him to ſtop his canoe and land there, = 


motion 
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motion of the Indians. over whom he had very great 1634 


influence, but alſo of the unjuſt deſigns of the Engliſh 
within the new colony, of which he himſelf had been 
the founder and governor, and continued the patron *. 

b * d , | 8 * 19 | Mz. 


* Mr. Calender, in his century ſermon at Rhode Mand; queſtiom 
Mr. Williams's ever profeſſing himſelf a baptiſt : but Mr. H 
ſays, he was rebaptized at Providence by one Holman, and that Mr. 
Williams in return baptized him and ten more, but afterwards re- 
nounced this baptiſm, not being able to derive the authority of it from 
the apoſtles but through the miniſters of the church of England, whom' 
he judged to be antichriſtian. He refuſed communion with all chriſ- 
tians of every profeſſion, and conceived that God would raiſe up new. 
apoſt es, te þ expected to be one himſelf, but afterwards changed from 
theſe principles, and would preach and pray with all that would hear 
him without any diſtinction. In the year 1677, he publiſhed a defence 
of ſome fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity againſt the quakers. In 
1643 he went to England, and, by the intereſt of Sir Henry Vane, 
obta ned from the Earl of Warwick a charter of incorporation of Pro- 
vidence plantation in r ans 5 bay. He ſeems to have been wal 
reſpected in England, He brought a letter to the governor of Maſla- 
chuſets bay, of which the following-is a copy. | 4 


4 4.0 
To the right worſhipful the governor and aſſiſtants and the reſt | 
of our worthy friends in the plantation of Maſſachuſets bay. 
Our much honour'd friends, 1 
Taxis notice, ſome of us, of long time, of Mr. Roger Williams 
his good affections and conſcience, and of his ſufferingy by our com- 
mon enemy and oppreſſors of God's people the prelates; as alſo of his 
great induſtry and travels in his printed Indian labours in your parts 
(the like whereof we have not ſeen extant fiom any part of America) 
and in which reſpect it hath pleaſed both houſes of parliament to grant 
unto him and friends with him a free and abſolute charter of civil go- 
vernment for thoſe parts of his abode, and withal ſorrowfully reſenting, 
that amongſt good men (our friends) driven to the ends of the world, 
exerciſed with the trials of a wilderneſs, and who mutually give good 
teſtimony each of the other (as we obſerve you do of him and he abun- 
dantly of you) there ſhould be ſuch a diſtance, We thought it fit, upon 
d vers conſiderations, to profeſs our great deſires of both your utmoſt 
endeavours of nearer clonng and of” ready expreſſing thoſe good af- 
ſections (which we perceive you bear each to other) in the actual pers 
formance of all friendly offices. The rather becauſe of thoſe bad 
neighbours you are likely to find too too near you in Virginia, and the 
uniriendly viſits from the Weſt of England and from Ireland, That 
howſocver it may pleaſe the Moſt High to ſhake our foundations, = 
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Mx. Endicot was ſentenced by the court ** for his raſh: 
« neſs, uncharitableneſs, indiſcretion, and exceeding the 
«« Jimits of his commiſſion, to be ſadly admoniſhed, and 
« alſo diſabled for bearing any office in the common. 
« wealth for the ſpace of a year next enſuing.” He 
proteſted againſt rhe proceeding of the court, and an or. 
der paſſed for his commitment, but upon his fubmiſſion iff « 
he was diſmiſſed. 
| Mx. Winthrop's conduct had been ſuch, from his firſt . 
aſſociating with the company in England until his being 
dropped this year from his place of governor, that unlels WM cc 
the oftraciſm of the ancient Greeks had been revived in 
this new commonwealth, it was reaſonable to expect that 
he ſhould be out of all danger of ſo much as the leaſt ih « 
thought to his prejudice, and yet he had a little taſte of Wl « 
what, in many other popular governments, their greateſt . 
benefactors have taken a large potion. After he was out 
of the chair, he was queſtioned in ſuch a manner, as ap- 
pears to have been diſagreeable to him, concerning his 
receipts and diſburſements for the publick during his ad- 
miniſtration. Having diſcharged - himſelf with great af 
honor, he concludes his declaration and account in theſe 


| ol 
words *: | N 
the report of your peaceable and proſperous plantations may be ſome 
refreſhings to | 
Your true and faithful friends N 

Cor. Holland Oliver St. John Northumberland *. 


7 — Blackiſtow Gilbert Pickering P. Wharton 

ſaac Pennington Robert Harley Tho. Barrington 

Miles Corbett John Gurdon William Maſham 
This letter produced a profeſſion of readineſs to all offices of chriſtian WF \ 

love and mutual correſpondence ; but, unleſs he could be brought to b 


lay down his dangerous principles of ſeparation, they ſaw no reaſon 


why to concede to him, or any ſo perſwaded, free liberty of ingre!s r 
and egreſs, Jeſt the people ſhould be drawn away with ſuch erroneous 
opinions. He died in 1682, forty eight years after his baniſhment. 
* He might have torn his books of accounts, as Scipio Africanys 
did, and given the ungrateful populace this anſwer, A colony, now 
in a flouriſhing eſtate, has been led out and ſettled under my direction. 


My own ſubſtance is conſumed. Spend no more time in harangues, 
but give thanks to God, } 


As 4 tw © «<< A of 
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« In all theſe things, which I offer, I refer myſolf to 1644 
« the wiſdom and juſtice of the court, with this proteſta- 


tion, that it repenteth me not of my coſt or labour be- 


« ſtowed in the ſervice of this commonwealth, but do 
« heartily bleſs the Lord our God, that he hath pleaſed 
« to honour me ſo far, as to call for any thing he hath 
« beſtowed upon me for the ſervice of his church and 
« people here, the proſperity whereof and his gracious 
e acceptance ſhall be an abundant recompence to me. 

« I conclude with this one requeſt (which in juſtice 
* may not be denied me) that as it ſtands upon record, 
te that upon the diſcharge of my office I was called to ac- 
« count, ſo this my declaration may be recorded alſo, 
« leſt hereafter, when I ſhall be forgotten, ſome blemiſh 
may lye upon my poſterity, when there ſhall be no- 


« thing to clear it. 
Sept. 4, 1634 


Joun WinTaROP.” 


In the year 1635 7, there was a great addition made 
to the numbers of inhabitants; among others Mr. Vane, 
afterwards Sir Henry Vane, was admitted to the freedom 
of the colony on the 3d of March; and at the ſame time 
Mr. Harlakenden, a gentleman of good family and 
eſtate. There were many others, as Mr. Bellingham, 
Mr, Dummer, of the magiſtrates; Mr. R. Mather,'Mr. 
Norton, Mr. Shepard, and Mr. Peters, of the miniſters, 
who came over in this and the laſt year, determined-to 


takecup their abode, -and many other perſons 


of figure 


Mr. Winthrop, about this time, received a letter from the Earl of 
Warwick, congratulating the ſucceſs of the plancation, and offering 


his aſſiſtance in their proceedings. Hubbard. 


+ Mr. Maverick, the miniſter of Dorcheller, died the third of Feb- 


ruary 1635, aged about 60, Hubbard. 


In the ſpring of 1634, they firſt turned their thoughts to fortiſyjng 
the barbour of Boſton. Mr. Winthcop, the governor, and 8 or 10 
of the principal men, went down to what is now called caſtle iſland in 
a boat, the day being warm and pleaſant, the winter as they ſuppoſed 
breaking up, but they were ſorprized by a north-weſter, and the cold 
ſo great as to freeze all up, ſo as that for a day and a night they could 


not get off the iſland, and were forced to lodge upon 
in heaps to prevent freezing, Fohr/or, 


ground and 


1635 


and 
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ſettlers, in many inſtances in the courſe of our hiſtory. 
The anſwer made to the demands ſeems not to have bet 
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| 16 35 and diſtinction were expected to come over, ſome of which 


are ſaid to have been prevented by expreſs order of. the 
King, as Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Sir Arthur Haſte. 
rigg, Oliver Cromwell, &c. I know this is queſtioned 
by ſome authors, but it appears plainly by a lexter from 


Lord Say and Seal to Mr. Vane, and a letter from M.. 
Cotton to the ſame nobleman, as I take it, though hit 
name is not mentioned, and an anſwer to certain demand; 


made by him, that his Lordſhip himſelf and Lord Brooke 
and others were not without thoughts of removing to 
New-England, and that ſeveral other perſons of quality 


were 1n treaty about their removal alſo, but undetermined 


whether to join the Maſſachuſets or to ſettle a new co. 


Jony. By the charter, the number of aſſiſtants might be 


eighteen, but hitherto they. had choſen a leſs number, 
from 6 to 9, which left room, as any gentleman of dil. 
tinction came over, to admit him to a ſhare in the go- 
vernment without leaving out any of the former aſſiſtant, 

Ir appears, by the demands juſt mentioned, that ſome 
of the nobility and principal commoners of that day had, 
what appears at this day to be very ſtrange, apprehenſion 
of the relation they ſhould ſtand in to Great Britain, after 


their removal to America. Many of the propoſals were 


ſuch, as imply that they thought themſelves at full ji 


berty, without any charter from the crown, to eſtabliſh 


ſuch ſort of government as they thought proper, and to 
form a new ſtate as fully to all intents and purpoſes as f 
they had been in a ſtate of nature, and were making their 


firſt entrance into civil ſociety. The importance of the 


colonies to the nation was not fully underſtood and con- 
ſidered. Perhaps the party, which then prevailed in 
England, would have been content to have been rid d 
the heads of what was deemed a faction in the govern 


ment, and to have had no further connexion with them. 


Be that as it may, this ſentiment, in perſons of ſuch figure 
and diſtinction, will in a great meaſure excuſe the fame 
miſtake which will appear to have been made by our fitk 


(aus 
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ich MI ſatisfactory, for theſe Lords and gentlemen, ſoon after, 1635 
the Wl again turned their thoughts to Connecticut, where they 
e. ¶ were expected to arrive every year, until after 1640 *. 
ned Ma. Haynes was choſen governor for this year, and 
om Mr. Bellingham deputy governor; Mr. Dummer and 
Mr. Mr. Haugh were added to the aſſiſtants T. The inha- 
his I bitants of che plantation, being ſo much increaſed, found 
nds it difficult to pitch upon convenient places for ſettlements. 
oke Mr. Hooker and Mr. Cotton were deſervedly in high 
to eſleem; ſome of the principal perſons were ſtrongly at- 
lit! tached to the one of them, and ſome to the other. The 
ned WF great influence, which Mr. Cotton had in the colony, 
co. MW inclined Mr. Hooker and his friends to remove to ſome 
be place more remote from Boſton than Newtown. Belides, 
ber, they alledged, as a reaſon for their removal, that they 
dil. were ſtraitened for room, and thereupon viewed divers 
go. ¶ places on the ſea-· coaſt, but were not ſatisfied with them. 
nts. BF Three or tour perſons, had, ſome time before , travelled 
ome il weltward into the country an hundred miles upon diſco- 
14d, very, until they ſtruck a great river, which afterwards they 
jo found to be Connecticut or the freſh river, where there 
fte were many ſports of interval land, and land in other reſpects 
ver: to be deſired for ſettlement. The Dutch at the Manha- 
dos had ſome knowledge of this place, and had given 
li intimations of it to the people of new Plimouth with 
d to whom they had commerce, but Plimouth government 
as i: WY Kept their intelligence ſecret d. A letter from Mr. Win- 
beit flow of New-Plimouth Sept. 26, 1633, mentions their 
the] having bern up the river. They forbad the Dutch mak- 


CON» 

J in * See the Appendix, | | 

1 off. T7 Mr. Ludlow aiming at the governor's place the year before, and 
ern. being diſappointed, had proteſted againſt the choice ; which fo offended 


the freemen, that this year they left him out of the magiſtracy. He 

je. removed ſoon after to Connecticut. 

gute | In the year 1633. Theſe were John Oldham before- mentioned, 

ame Samuel Hall and others. Hubbard. | — 

gib The commiſſioners of the united colonies, in a declaration againſt 
uche Dutch in 1653, ſay, that Mr, Winſlow, one of the commiſſion- 

13) bh ers for Plimouth, diſcoyered the freſh river When the Dutch had 

be:ail veicher trading houſe nor any pretence to a foot of land there.“ 


aur ._-- ing 
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1635 ing any ſettlements there, and ſet up a trading houſe them. 
ſelves *. The governor of the Maſſachuſets alſo, this 
year 163 3, ſent a bark round the cape to the Dutch gover- 
nor, to acquaint him that the King had granted the river 
and country of Connecticut to his own ſubjects, and de. 
fired him to forbear building any where thereabout, 
This river Mr. Hooker and his friends pitched upon az 
the moſt likely place to accommodate them. The lat. 
ter end of the laſt year (1634) they intended to remove, 
and applied to the court for leave F. Of 21 members of 
the lower houſe, 15 were for their removal; but of the 
-magiſtrates, the governor and two aſſiſtants only were for 


it, the deputy governor Mr, Winthrop and the reſt of 


the aſſiſtants againſt it; but ſtil], as the lower houſe wa 
ſo much more numerous than the upper, the major pan 
of the whole court was for it. This diviſion was the oc- 
caſion of firſt ſtarting the queſtion about the negative 
voice. The deputies or repreſentatives inſiſted that the 
voice of a major part of the aſſiſtants was not neceſſar, 
The aſſiſtants refuſed to give up their right, and the by- 
ſineſs was at a ſtand. The whole court agreed to keep: 
day of humiliation and prayer, to ſeek the divine direCtion 
in all the congregations in the colony, and to meet agu 
the next week after. At the opening of the court, M. 
Cotton preached from Hag. Il. 4. Yet now be ſtrong0 
Zerubbabel, faith the Lord, and be ſtrong O Joſhua the 
ſon of Joſedech the high prieſt, and be ſtrong all ye people 
of the land, ſaith the Lord, and work, for 1 am with you, 
faith the Lord of hoſts.” His ſermon was as pertinent u 
the occaſion as his text, and prevailed upon the deputie 
to give up the point at that time 4. Here was a criſs 
when the patricians, if I may ſo ſtile them, were in da 
ger of loſing great part of their weight in the goven 
ment. It may ſeem a matter of leſs conſequence thank 
* Hubbard. | 
+ It was the general ſenſe of the inhabitants, that they were all! 
tually bound to one another by the oath of a freeman as well as 
2 2 act, ſo as not to be at liberty to ſeparate without the & 
lent of the w | 


1 Hubbard. | 
3 vey 
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n. Wl would have been, if the office of aſſiſtant had by charter 1633 


is been hereditary or even for life; bur the aſſiſtants, aided 
r. by che elders who had great influence with the people, 
er MW were in a good meaſure ſecure of their places. It was 
e- ¶ by the ſame aid that they now carried the point againſt 
u. Wl che pl-beians. There was no occaſion for prodigies or 
a Mother arts of the prieſts of old Rome. A judicious diſ- 
at- ¶ courſe from a well choſen text was more rational, and had 
e, Wa more laſting effect. | | 
of WM Tara were ſome circumſtances very diſcouraging z 
the W particularly the neighbourhood of the Dutch on the one 
for MW fide, and ſome intelligence received of the deſigns of the 
of i Pequod ® Indians on the other, and of their having killed 
"u Capt. Stone and his company as he was going up the river; 
art WY but they could not be ſatisfied until they had accompliſhed 
oc · ¶ cheir intentions and obtained the leave of the court. 
Ve Tazy met with a new company, which arrived this year, 
the Wwho purchaſed their eſtates and ſeitled at Newtown in their 
a. aead, with Mr. Shepard for their miniſter. They did not 
bo · ¶ take their departure until June the next year, and then 
pig bout an hundred perſons in the firſt company, ſome of 
tion them had lived in ſplendour and delicacy in England, ſet 
gau out on foot to travel an hundred and twenty or thir:y miles 
Mr. BE wich their wives and children, near a fortaight's journey, 
8Vfhaving no pillars but Jacob's, and no canopy but the 
heavens, a wilderneſs to go thro* without the leaſt culti- 
vation, in moſt places no path nor any marks to guide 
them, depending upon the compaſs to ſteer by, many 
hideous ſwamps and very high mountains, beſide five or 
eng rivers or different parts of the ſame winding river (the 
WChickapi) not every where fordable, which they could 
not avoid, The greateſt part of the lands, they were going 
to, were evidently without the juriſdiftion of the Maſſa- 


I ſuppoſe the chief country of the Pequods to be at or near the. 
mouth of the river at Stonington, towards New-London, which is 
Ituated at the mouth of what was properly Pequod river. The chief 
vachem was called Tatobam, a very ftout fellow. Tatobam hated 
the Engliſh, and was ever moving the other Indians to join with him 
guaſt them, Wing. an/. to Gorton. 


D chuſcts, 
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1635 chuſets; nevertheleſs they took a commiſſion from the 


authority of that colony to govern in Connecticut. There 
are other inſtances, which ſhew that they ſuppoſed they 
retained ſome authori y over their inhabitants, even 
when out of the limits of the colony +. 

TAE Plimouth people, notwithſtanding the French 
piracy in 1632, kept poſſeſſion of their houſe at Penob- 
ſcot, and carried on trade with the Indians; but in 1635, 
Roltillon, commander of a French fort at La Have upon 
the Nova Scotia ſhore, ſent a French man of war to Pe- 
nobſcot, which took poſſeſſion of the trading houte and 
all the goods. The French gave their bills for the goods, 
and ſent away all the men. The commander wrote to the 
governor of Plimouth, that he had orders to diſplace all 
the Engliſh as far as Pemaquid, but to thoſe welt- 
ward he would ſhew all courteſy. The Plimouth govern- 
ment, who fuppoſed they had good right to the place, were 
not willing to put up the injury quietly, and hired a large 
ſhip of ſome force, the Hope of Ipſwich in England, 
Girling, commander, to diſplace the French. Gir- 
ling was to have two hundred pounds if he effected it. 
A barque with 20 men was ſent with him as a tender. 
But the French, having notice of the deſign, fortified the 
place, and Girling having near ſpent his ammunition, ſent 


" + They were reduced to great extremity, the firſt winter; their pro- 
viſions being detained at the river's mouth, by the ſeverity of the ne- 
ther, the ſtream being frozen all the way. Some ſcattered down to- 
wards the mouth of the river, others ventured thro? the woods back to 
the Bay, one or two of whom periſhed. A few only remained to look 
after the cattle, many of which were loſt, Hublard, . 

Several authors, and Douglaſs among the reſt, ſuppoſe this ſettle- 
ment to have been began by the more rigid brethren who ſeparated 
from the reſt. I queſtion whether they had any grounds for their ſup- 
poſition. The peculiar tenets of Mr. Vaoe and Mrs. Hutchinſon did 
not prevail until 1636, Mr. Hooker oppoſed them. A copy of 
Mr. Vane's expreſſions at Roxbury, I defire to ſee and receive by the 
next meſſenger.—l have heard my brother Eliot is come about to this 
opinion; I have writ to him about it. I would fain come to a bandy, 
where 1 might be a little rude in the buſineſs, for I do as verily be- 
ligve it, to be falſe, as I do believe any article of my faith to be true. 
- Hooker to Shepard. 


e 
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the barque to the Maſſachuſets for aid. Two perſons 1635 
came from Plimouth alſo to treat about ir, and the court 
zoreed to aſſiſt their neighbours by a ſubſcription among 
themſelves; but proviſion was ſo ſcarce, that there could 
not ſufficient be had, ſuddenly, to fit out an expedition 
h of an hundred men only ; ſo the matter was deferred to 
: further time, and Girling returned, leaving the French 
„In poſſeſſion, which they continued until 1634. 
w ux ſituation the colony was in at this time muſt have 
- Meiven them a threatning proſpect ; the French on their 
borders on one ſide, the Dutch on the other, the Indians 
in the midſt reſtrained only by want of union among 
themſelves from breaking up all ſettlements, they being 
utterly defenceleſs. 
Tas year Mr. Winthrop, jun. returned from England, 
hither he had gone the year before, and brought a com- 
miſon “, from the Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook 
and others, to be their governor of their plantation at 
onnecticut. A fort was built at the mouth of the river, 
known by the name of Saybrook fort. He brought alſo 
number of men with arms ammunition and ſtores, and 
vo thouſand pounds in money to bring forward a ſettle- 
ent. This commiſſion interfered with the intended ſet- 
ements by the Maſſachuſets ; notwithſtanding that, as 
number of the inhabitants of Watertown had poſſeſſed 
iemſelves of a fine piece of meadow at Weathersfield 
iow Hartford where Mr. Hooker and his company 
led, the agents for the Lords, being well diſpoſed to 
romote the general good, permitted thele ſettlers quietly 
enjoy their poſſeſſions, The fortreſs below ſtruck 
for into the Indians, and quieted the minds of the 
gliſn. Plimouth was diffatisfied with being thus ſup- 
Janted by the Maſſachuſets (the Dorcheſter men as I 


the pole having pitched upon the ſpot where Plimouth had 
this 
95 0 How can we account for it that they ſhou'd imagine they had a 


bt to ſetile colonies and eftabliſh what form of government they 
caſed ? Ten years aſter, it might well enough be ſuppoſed, but this 
u leveral years before the confulions in England began, 
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1635 built a trading houſe, and, as they alledged, had pur. 
chaſed the lands of the Indians) and demanded an hun- 
dred pounds or part of the land. There was great dan- 
ger of a warm contention between the two colonies, but 
at length the Dorcheſter men made ſuch offers of fatiz- 
faction that Plimouth accepted them. The Dutch al 
ſent home to Holland for inſtructions, intending to 
maintain their claim to the river or the place where they 
had poſſeſſion; but upon a treaty afterwards with the 
commiſſioners of the united colonies, they quitted al 
claim to all parts of the river, reſigning it up to the 
Engliſh F. 

Six Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. Maſon, having been 
at more expence and taken more pains than any other 
members of the grand council of Plimouth, and per- 
ceiving no proſpect of any equivalent return. and tear 
ing from the great clamour in the nation agaiaſt mo. 
nopolies that they ſhould e' er long be forced to reſign up 
their grand charter, they entered this year upon a neu 
project, viz. to procure a general governor for the whol: 
country of New-England to be forthwith ſent over, and 
becauſe the Maſſachuſets charter ſtood in their way they 
endeavoured arevocation of it, that ſo the whole from 8. 
Croix to Maryland might be broughtunder the ſame form 
of government. The ſettlement of the Dutch at Maha. 
dos, which lay within thoſe limits, both then and at al 
other times was conſidered by the Engliſh court as a 
intruſion, as indeed it was“. In June, letters were r. 


ceived 

+ Hubbard. 

Ia 1609 Henry Hudſon an Engliſhman, from ſome miſundey 
ſtanding between the Eaſt-India company and him, engaged in tix 
Datch In On his return from the ſtraights and bay which beat 
his name, he made the firſt diſcovery of Hudſon's river and went uf 
as far as Aurania (Albany) or near to it. The Dutch, a few years aſtet 
built a ſmall houſe or fort there for the ſake of trade, pretending 0 
title to the country. It has been obſerved, that the Engliſh who cane 
to New Plimouth intended in 1620 to have fettled there. Negledel 
by the Engliſh court, the Dutch began a ſettlement ſoon after. It bu 
heen ſometimes urged, that the line of the Maſſachuſets char 
which extends to the South Sea or until it meets the ſettlements d 
ſome other chriſtian prince or ſtate, was ſo expreſſed, from a Py 
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ceived from Lord Say, advifing that petitions had been 1635 
ered to the King and to the Lords of the council, by 
the Duke of Lenox, Marquis of Hamilton and divers 
other noblemen, together with Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
Capt. Maſon, but conceived to be the project of Sir F. 
s only. That, to the Lords, was as follows, viz. 
« May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 

« WHEREAS it pleaſed your Lordfhips to give orders 
« to Sir Ferdinando Gorges to confer with ſuch as were 
« chiefly intereſted in the plantation of New-England, to 
« reſ.lve whether they would reſign wholly to his Majeſty 
« the patent of New-England, and to leave to his Majeſty 
cen MW © and his council the ſole management of the public 
her MW © affairs, with reſervation of every man's right formerly 
per- © granted ; or whether they would ſtand to the ſaid pa- 
en · © tent, and proſecute the buſineſs among themſelves, and 
mo. have the ſaid patent renewed, with the reformation or 
up © addition of ſuch things as ſhould be found expedient. 
nen We whoſe names are here underwritten, being intereſt- 
nol MI © ed in that buſineſs, do humbly ſubmit to his Majeſty's 
and Wl © pleaſure to do therewith as he pleafeth. But withal 
hey Wl © we humbly deſire, that, upon our reſignation of our 
St. © faid patent, his Majeſty being to diſpoſe of the whole 
orm © country ſeverally and immediately from himſelf, thoſe 
ia WM © diviſions upon the ſea- coaſt, that art hereunder deſigned, 
ali © may be inſtantly confirmed and beſtowed by new grants 
ail © from his Majeſty unto us, to be holden of his Majeſty, 
. © paying the fifth part, &c. and with the privilege 


lar * to this Dutch ſettlement, and that a line to extend to the 
nder Spaniſh ſettlements was too extravagant to have been intended; but 
the the Dutch were never allowed by the Engliſh to have any title to the 
den country, and at the time of granting the charter, there were only a 
t uM few ſtragglers there. Cromwell and the parliament before him con- 
fre, Bi fidered them as intruders, and blamed the Engliſh colonies that they 
d not extirpated them. The geography of this part of America was 
cane less underſtood than t is at preſent, A line to the Spaniſh ſettlements 
edel V imagined to be much ſhorter than it really was. Some of Cham- 
=” people, in the beginning of the laſt century, who had been 
ante a few days on a march from Quebeck, returned with great joy, 


0 ai ſuppoſing that from the top of a high mountain they had diſcovered 
the South. Sea. F 1 , 
n D 3 5 


grants made to each of them in thoſe diviſions which they 
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1636 © of the ſaid patent and ſuch further royalties as the Lord 


& of Baltimore hath in his patent for the country of Ma. 
« ryland ; ſaving only, that we ſhould ſubmit ourſelves 
© to the general governor now preſently to be eſtabliſhed 
* by his Majeſty for the whole country, and after his 
«« deceaſe or other determination of his office, that then, 
« from the Lords of his province, there may be an 
& election of three by lot, which ſaid three perſons ſo 
<« ſo elected ſhall be preſented to the King, that out of 
«© the number, one may be choſen by his Majeſty to 
„ ſucceed in the place of the general governor, who 
* ſhall, in perſon, or by his ſufficient deputy, reſide in 
* the country during the ſpace of three years only, 
and fo from three years to three years another gover- 
* nor to be cholen ſucceſſively, and the old governor to 
be left out of the lot of choice.” 

Tux propoſed diviſions of the twelve provinces were 
as follows: The firſt, was from St. Croix to Pemaquid; 
the ſecond, from Pemaquid to Sagadehoc ; the third, 
contained the land between the rivers Amaraſcoggin and 
Kenebeck ; the fourth, along the ſea-coaſt from Sagade- 
hock to Piſcataqua; the fifth, from Piſcataqua to 
Naumkeak ; the ſixth, from Naumkeak, round the ſea- 
coaſt by Cape Cod, to Naraganſet; the ſeventh, from 
Naraganſet to the half-way bound berwixt that and Con- 
necticut river, and ſo fifty miles up inte the country; 
the eighth, from the half-way bound to Connecticut ri- 
ver, and ſo fifty miles into the country; the ninth, from 
Connecticut river along the ſea-coaſt to Hudlon's river, 
and ſo up thirty miles; the tenth, from the thirty miles 
end to croſs up forty miles eaſtward ; the eleventh, from 
the welt ſide of Hudſon's river thirty miles up the coun- 
try towards the 40th degree, where New England be- 
ginneth ; the twe'fth, from the end of the 30 miles up 
the ſaid river, northward thirty miles farther, and from 
thence to croſs into the land forty miles. And out of 
every one of theſe provinces was gooo acres to be grant- 
ed to certain perſons there named, in lieu of ſome former 


were 
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were now to ſurrender, and to hold to each man his 5000 1635 


acres in fee of the Lord of the province. And the Lord 
of every one of thoſe twelve provinces was to ſend the ſame 
year ten men, with the general governor, well provided. 
To all which was added, 
Ir is humbly deſired that your Lordſhips would be 
pleaſed ro order theſe things following : : 

1. THAT the patent for the plantation of the Maſſa- 
chuſ-ts-Bay may be revoked, and that all thoſe who have 
any other grants within any of theſe provinces, whether 
they have planted or not upon any part of the ſame, yet 
they ſhall enjoy their lands, laying down their jura regalia, 
if they had any, and paying ſome reaſonable acknowledg- 
ment as freeholders to the Lord of the province of whom 
they are now to take new grants of their ſaid lands; and 
incaſe any of their lands ſhall be found, having exorbitant 
bounds, to have been unlawfully obtained, they ſhall be 
reduced to a leſſer proportion, as may be fit for the grantor 
who is ugdertaker, under the direction of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. And if the grantee ſhall be any ways refractory, 
and refuſe to ſurrender and hold anew of the ſaid Lord 
of the province, that then your Lordſhips will take order 
by ſuch courſe, as la will permit, to make void the ſame. 

2. Tua every river, which parts two provinces, ſha'l 
equally belong half way over to the provinces they lie 
contiguous unto. 

3. Tur the iſlands upon the ſea-coaſt, or within the 
river of any province being not here named, ſhall belang 
to the province they lie neareſt unto. 

4. Thar there is offered to your Lordſhips conſide- 
ration the building of a city for the ſeat of the governor ; 
unto which city forty thouſand acres of land may be al- 
lotted beſides the diviſions above mentioned. And that 
every one, who is to have any of theſe provinces, ſhall 
be at the charge of ſending over with the governor ten 
men, towards the building of the ſaid city, wherein every 
ſuch adventurer ſhall not only have his ſhare of the trade 
and buildings, but alſo ſhall have all other fruit of the 
ten men's labour ſent as aforeſaid. 
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Mor xovex, there is humbly dedicated, to the foundz. 
tion of a church in the ſaid city and maintainance of cler. 


gy men to ſerve in the ſaid church, 10, ooo acres of ld 


neat adjoining to the ſaid city.“ 

Tux petition to the King was of this form: 

% May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

&« IT is humbly deſired by the Duke of Lenox, &c. an- 
© cient patentces and 'adventurers in the plantation of 
*< New-England, that foraſmuch as they are now pre- 
« {ently to join in the ſurrender to your Majeſty of the 
* grand patent of their corporation, that your royal Ma. 
jeſty will be graciouſly inclined to give order to your 
«* attorney general, to draw ſeveral patents of ſuch par- 
6“ cels of land as by their mutual conlent have been allot- 
ted to them, and to have the ſame patents prepared fit 
6 for your royal ſignature, with ſuch titles, privileges and 
«© immunities as have been heretofore granted, either to 
« them or to any other by your Majeſty or by your 
< late royal father King James of bleſſed memory, 
« with reſervations of appeal to the governor or lieutenant 
« of the territories, in caſes reaſonable; that, they know- 
te ing their own intereſt, may be the better able to plant 
« and govern them to your Majeſty's honour, their part!- 
«« cular profit, and their people's civil government and 


& faithful obedience tothe laws of your ſacred Majeſty “.“ 


April 6, 1635. 

Acoey of ſome grant or agreement concerning one of 
the provinces to Capt. Maſon was ſent over, ſigned Lenox, 
Hamilton, Arundel and Surry, Carliſle, Stirling, Edward 
Gorges, Ferd. Gorges. Atteſted by Thomas Maydwell, 
Not. Pub. It has been ſaid, that the Marquis of Hamilton 
and the Earlof Stirling both, obtained the like inſtruments, 
and it is poſſible all the others might alſo. It is not mate- 
rial, at this day, whether they did or not. Ir is certain, 
that above an hundred years are paſt, and no poſſeſſion 
taken, or improvements made by them or their aſſigns in 
conſequence thereof; and all the territory is either included 
in other grants, ſome made before this ſutrender, by the 


* Gorges—Hubbard, F 
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„council itſelf, and ſome made fince by the crown, or has 163 5 
been purchaſed of the natives, which, if done bond fide, 
d- ſo far as reſpects the property, has been thought by ſome 

to be the beſt title *. 1 

Is the year 1636, Mr. Vane was choſen governor, 1636 

Mr. Winthrop deputy governor, and Mr, Harlakenden, 
- W who came in the ſame ſhip with Mr. Vane, was added to 
f MW the aſſiſtants. The people of the colony very early diſco- 
;- WH vercd that they were not without diſpoſition to. novelty 
ce MW and change. It was not merely out of policy to encou- 
Inge others, that they took early notice of ſuch as came 
ir Wl over from year to year. Beſides this motive, they were 
. WW calily captivated with the appearance only of wiſdom and 
. pity, profeſſions of a regard to liberty and of a ſtrong 
ic attachment to the public intereſt. Mr. Haynes, who 
d Wl ſeemed to ſtand moſt in the way of Mr. Winthrop, had 
o Wl left the colony and was ſettled at Connecticut, and Mr. 
ir W Winthrop would have had a good proſpect of recovering 
„ bis former ſhare of the people's favour, if Mr, Vane's 
it Wl grave folemn deportment, although he was not then 
'- WH above 24 or 25 years of age, had not engaged almoſt the 
nt WH whole colony in his favour. There was a great friend= 
[0 ſhip between Mr. Cotton and him, which ſeems to have 
d continued to the laſt T. He had great reſpect ſhewn him 
at firſt. He took more ſtate upon him than any gover- 
nor had ever done before. When he went, either to court 
pf or to church, four ſerjeants walked before him with their 
„ halberds. His adminiſtration for ſeveral months met 
d Wl vith great applauſe. Towards the end of the year, the 


n * Mention is made by Hubbard of a ſtorm Aug. 15, 1635, which 
$, by his deſcription was more violent than any that has ever happened 

fince, Many houſes were blown down, and many more uncovered, 
the Indian corn every where beat down to the ground ſo as not to riſe 


N, again : The tide roſe twenty feet perpendicular. At Naraganſet, the 

n Indians were obliged to betake themſelves to the trees, and yet many 

n of _ were drowned, the tide of flood returning before the uſual 
ume for it. 

. + A ſmall houſe which he lived in, at the fide of the hill above 


n-ſtreet, he gave to Mr. Cotton, who made an addition to it af, 
ter Mr, Vane went away, and lived and died there. 


people 
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1636 people grew diſcontented. He perceived it, and grey 


weary of the government. Receiving letters from Lon. 
don in December, urging his return home, he firſt com. 
municated them to the council, and then called the ge. 
neral court together to aſk their conſent to his quitting the 
adminiſtration.. He declared to them the neceſſity of hi 
departure, and ſuch of the council, as had ſeen the let. 
ters, affirmed that the reaſons were very urgent, but no: 
fit to be imparted to the whole court. The court took 
time until the morning to conſider, when one of the al. 
fiftants lamenting the loſs of ſuch a governor in a time of 
ſuch danger, both from French and Indians, the gover- 
nor burſt into tears and profeſſed that howſoever the cauſes 
propounded for his departure did concern the utter ruin 
of his outward eſtate, yet he would rather have hazarded 
all than gone from them at ſuch a time, if ſomething elle 
had not preſſed him more, viz. the inevitable danger of 
God's judgments, which he feared were coming upon 
them for the differences ard, diſſentions which he ſaw 
amongſt them, and the ſcandalous imputation brought 
upon himſelf, as if he ſhould be the cauſe of all, and 
therefore he thought it was beſt for him to give place for 
a time. The court did not think fit to conſent to his 
going for ſuch reaſons. He found he had gone too far, 
and recalled himſelf, profeſſing that the reaſons which 
concerned his own eſtate were ſufficient to ſatisfy him, 
and therefore deſired he might have leave; the other 
paſſage ſlipped from him out of paſſion, not judgment, 
Whereupon the court agreed that it was neceſſary to give 


way to his departure, and ordered another meeting of 


the general court to make choice of a gover:or and de- 
puty governor “, and as it was in the midſt of winter (15 
December) the freemen had liberty to ſend their votes in 
writing, if they did not come in perſon. Some of the 
church of Boſton, loth to part with the governor, met 
together and agreed that it was not neceſſary, for the 
reaſons alledged, that the governor ſhould depart, and 
ſent ſome of their number to ſignify as much to the court. 


Ia caſe the deputy ſhould be choſe governor as was expected, 
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himſelf to be ſuch an obedient ſon of the church, that 
notwithſtanding the licence of the court, yet without the 
conſent of the church he durſt not go away. A great part 
of the people, who were informed of this tranſaction, 
declared their purpoſe till to continue him; and it was 
thought adviſeable, when the day appointed for election 
came, to adjourn the court to May, the time of the annual 
choice“ Mr. Vane has been charged with as dark diſ- 
ſimulation, a few years after, in affairs of vaſtly greater 
importance; particularly, in the manner of giving his 
teſtimony in the caſe of the Earl of Strafford. 

THERE came over with Mr. Cotton, or about the ſame 
time, Mr. Hutchinſon, and his family, who had lived at 
Alford in the neighbourhood of Boſton, Mr. Hutchin- 
ſon had a good eſtate and was of good reputation. His 
wife, as Mr. Cotton ſays, ** was well beloved, and all the 
faithful embraced her conference and bleſſed God for her 
fruitful diſcourſes .“ After ſhe came to New England, 
ſhe was treated with reſpect, and much notice was taken of 
her by Mr. Cotton and other principal perſons, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. Vane the governor. Her huſband ſerved 
in the general court, ſeveral elections, as a repreſentative 
for Boſton, until he was excuſed at the deſire of the 
church 1. So much reſpect ſeems to have increaſed her 
natural vanity. Countenanced and encouraged by Mr. 
Vane and Mr. Cotton, ſhe advanced dectrines and opi- 
nions which involved the colony in diſputes and conten- 
tions; and being improved, to civil as well as religious 
purpoſes, had like to have produced ruin both to church 
and ſtate, The vigilance of ſome, of whom Mr. Win- 
throp was the chief, prevented, and turned the ruin from 


the country upon herſelf and many of her family and 


pafticular friends. Mr. Wheelwright, a zealous miniſter, 
of character for learning and piety, was her brother-in- 


Maſſ. records— Hubbard. 
+ Anſwer to Bailey. 4 
t Mr. William Hutchinſon was diſcharged from aſſiſting at the par- 
ular courts at the requeſt of the church. Ma. Rec. Dre. 1636. 
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1636 law and firmly attached to her, and finally ſuffered with 


her. Beſides, the meetings for public worſhip on the 
Lord's day, the ſtated lecture every Thurſday in Boſton, 
and other occaſional lectures in other towns, there were 
frequent private meetings of the brethren of the churches 
for religious exerciſes, Mrs. Hutchinſon thought fit to 
ſet up a meeting of the ſiſters alſo, where ſhe repeated the 
ſermans preached the Lord's day before, adding her re. 
marks and expoſitions. Her lectures made much noiſe, 
and ſixty or eighty principal women attended them. At 
firſt, they were generally approved of. After ſome time, 
it appeared ſhe had diſtinguiſhed the miniſters and mem- 
bers of churches through the country; a ſmall part of 
them under a covenant of grace, the reſt under a cove 
nant of works. The whole colony was ſoon divided into 
two parties; and however diſtant one party was from the 
other in principle, they were ſtill more ſo in affeQion, 
T he two capital errors, with which ſhe was charged, were 
theſe, ©* That the Holy Ghoſt dwells perſonally in a juſ- 
tified perſon ; and that nothing of ſanctification can help 
to evidence to believers their juſtification.” From theſe 
two, a great number of others were ſaid to flow, which 
were enumerated and condemned at a ſynod held the next 
year. The miniſters of the ſeveral parts of the country, 
alarmed with theſe things, came to Buſton while the gene- 
ral court was fitting, and ſome time before the governor, 
Mr. Vane, aſked his diſmiſſion. They conferred with 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Wheelwright upon thoſe two points. 
The laſt, they. both diſclaimed, ſo far as to acknowledge 
that ſanctification did help to evidence. juſtification ; the 
other, they qualified, at leaſt by other words; they held 
the indwelling of the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, but not 
ſtrictly a perſonal union, or as they expreſs it, not a com- 
municating of perſonal proprieties. The governor not 
only held with Mr. Cotton, but went further or was more 
expreſs, and maintained a perſonal union. Mr. Winthrop, 
the deputy governor, denied both, and Mr. Wilſon, the 
other miniſter of Boſton, and many of the miniſters in 


the country, joined with him. A conference or diſputa- 


tion 
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tion was determined on, which they agreed ſhould be 1636 
managed in writing, as moſt likely to tend to the peace 
of the church. When they could not find that the fcrip- 
tures nor the primitive church, for the firſt 300 years, 
ever uſed the term Tgoowres, or perſon, of the Holy Ghoſt, 
they generally thought it was beſt ic ſhould be forborn, as 
being of human invention. Upon the other queſtion, Mr. 
Cotton in a fermon, the day the court met, had acknow- 
ledged that evident ſanctiſication is a. ground of ultifi- 
cation, and went on to fay, that in caſes of ſpiritual de- 
ſertion, true deſire of ſanctification was found to be ſancti- 
fication, as divines uſually held; and further, if a man 
of WM was laid ſo flat upon the ground, as that he could ſee no 
„ W deſires, but only as a bruiſed reed did wait at the foot of 
to W Chriſt, yet here was matter of comfort, for this was found 
he to be true ſanctification in the root and principle of it. 
n. W Mr. Vane and he both denied that any of theſe or any de- 
re MW gice of ſanctification could be evident without a concur- 
if. rent ſight of juſtification *®. The town and country were 
lp MW diſtrafted with theſe ſubtleties, and every man and wo- 
le man who had brains enough to form ſome imperfect 
ch conceptions of them, inferred and maintair ed ſome other 
xt int, ſuch as theſe ;, a man is juſtified before he believes z 
Y, aith is no cauſe of juſtification; and if faith be b fore 
- W juſtificatian, it is only a paſſive faith, an empty veſſel, 
r, &c, and aſſurance is by. immediate revelation only.“ 
th The fear of God and love of our neighbour ſcemed to 
8. be laid by and out of the queſtion. All the church of 
70 B-ſton, except four or five, joined with Mr. Cotton. Mr. 


TAAEBEETSERESTS 


1e Wilſon, the other miniſter, and moſt of the miniſters in 
d the country, oppoſed him. 

ot To increaſe the flame, Mr. Wh-elwright preached a 
1- ſermon (Jan. 19) in which, beſides carrying antinomianiſm 
Xt to the heighth, he made ule of ſome expreſſions which 
e were laid hold of by the court as tending to ſedition; for 
, which he was ſent for and examined whilſt Mr. Vane was 
e in office, but a full enquiry and determination was ſuſ- 
n pended until a more Convenient time. 


|. 15 Hubbard, 
| Wulst 
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1636 WhiLsT theſe contentions were thus increaſing within; 


the Pequods, the moſt warlike of all the Indians, were 
plotting deſtruction from without. After Stone and his 
company were murdered, they ſent meſſengers to Boſton 
to make peace, pretending that the murder was com. 
mitted by a few bad fellows who had fled to the Dutch, 
Their ambaſſadors were courteouſly treated, and the terms 
of peace were agreed on. In confidence of their fidelity, 
John Oldham, of whom mention has been' made before, 
went in a ſmall bark to trade with the Indians at Block 
Iſland. They murdered him, but ſpared two boys and 


two Naraganſet Indians who were of his company. The 


murderers were diſcovered by the crew of a ſmall veſſel, 
one Gallop maſter from Connecticut, which happened to 
come upon them ſoon after the fact. Gallop had with 
him only one man and two boys, and no arms except two 
muſkets and two piſtols. Altho' the deck was full cf In- 
dians who had guns, ſwords, &c. yet, as they were then 
not much uſed to them, they made but little reſiſtance, 
and when he boarded the veſſel they jumped into the ſea 
and many of them were drowned. He found Oldham's 
body not cold, his brains beat out and his limbs hacked 
off. Block Iſland was under the Naraganſet Indians, but 


they denied their having any concern in the murder, 


The murderers were ſheltered and protected by the Pe- 
quods, who at the ſame time ſurprized divers Engliſh 
in Connecticut river. Theſe proceedings cauſed the 
Maſſachuſets to ſend fourſcore men, by water, under 
Captain Endicot, who had inſtructions to offer peace to the 
Indians upon their delivering up the murtherers ; if they 
refuſed to do it, then to attack them. A great number 
of them entered into ſome ſort of parley by a meſſenger 
and interpreter, keeping at a gręat diſtance themſelves ; but, 
aſſoon as they knew the terms, they fled into the woods. 


Winter was approaching, and Mr. Endicot thought it ad- 


viſeable to return home in order to prepare for a more ge- 
neral attack the next ſummer. There were ſome ſevere 
refleftions caſt upon him tor not purſuing the enemy at 


that time. The Pequods, in the winter, attempted an _ 
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amity between the two tribes, but on this occaſion the 
Pequods were willing to {mother it, their enmity. againſt 
he Engliſh being the ſtrongeit of the two; and although 
they had never heard the ſtory of Polypheme and Ulyſſes, 
yet they artfully urged that the Engliſh were come to 
ciſpoſſeſs them of their country, and that all the Nara- 
ganſets could hope for from their friendſhip, was, the favour 
of being the laſt devoured ; whereas, if the Indians would 
unite, they might eaſily deſtroy the Engliſh, or force them 
toleave the country, without being expoſed themſelves to 
any hazard, They need not come to open battles: Firing 
their houſes, killing their cattle, and lying in wait for 
them as they went about their ordinary buſineſs, would 
ſoon deprive them of all means of ſubſiſting. But the 
Naraganſets * preferred the preſent pleaſure of revenge 
upon their mortal enemies, to the future happineſs of 
themſelves and their poſterity T. They are ſaid to have 
wavered at firſt, but at length Myantinomo, their chief 
chem, with 20 attendants went to Boſton, where all the 
magiſtrates and miniſters were called together to receive 
them, and a guard of 20 muſketeers ſent to Roxbury to 
attend them. They propoſed to join in war againſt the 
Pequods, and that neither Engliſh nor Indians ſhould make 
peace with them but utterly deſtroy them. The governor, 
for form ſake, took time, until the next morning, to give 
an anſwer, and then the following articles were agreed to. 

1. A FIRM and perpetual peace betwixt them and the 
Engliſh. | . | 

2. NerTRER party to make peace with the Pequods 
Without the conſent of the other. 

3, Trar the Naraganſcts ſhould not harbour any Pe- 
quods. 

4. Tnar they ſhould put to death or deliver up any 
murderers of the Engliſh. 


The Naraganſet ſachem, and Uncas, ſachem of the Moheges, 
nt to the Engliſh and offered their ſervice to join with them againſt 
the Pequods. Winſl Ws an/aw. to Gorton, 

t MS. Journal, 


g. THAT 


zith the Naraganſets. There had been a fixed inveterate 1636 
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1636 3. Tnar they ſhould return fugitive ſervants, 


6. Tnz Engliſh to give them notice when to 
againſt the Pequods, and the Naraganſets tofurniſh guide 

7. FREE trade to be carried on between the parties, 

8. Nane of the Naraganſets to come near the Englif 
plantation, during the war with the Pequods, withou 
fome Engliſhman or Indian known to the Engliſh. 

CousHAMAQUIN, a ſachem of the Maſſachuſets In. 
dians, alſo became a party to the treaty. - 

Invran fidelity is proverbial in New-England, as Py. 
tück was in Rome. The Naraganſets are ſaid to har 
kept to the treaty until the Pequods were deſtroyed, and 
then they grew inſolent and treacherous, 

TowaRrps the end of the year religious heats became 
more violent, and the civil affairs more ſer ſibly affected by 
them. The people of Bofton, in genera!, were in favour 
of Mr. V ane the governor, the reſt of the towns, in genera, 
for Mr. Winthrop the deputy governor. At a ſeſſions of 
the court in March, it was moved that the court of election 
for 1637 ſhould not be held in Boſton but in Newtown 


(Cambridge.) Nothing could be more mortifying to the 


governor, and as he could not hinder the vote by a negs- 
tive, he refuſed to put the queſtion. Mr. Winthrop the 
deputy governor, as he lived in Boſton, excuſed himſelf, 
and the court required Mr. Endicot one of the aſſiſtants 


to do it. It was carried for the removal. 


Fux more immediate occaſion of the court's reſentment 
apainſt Boſton, was a petition ſigned by a great number ot 
the principal inhabitants of that rown, together with ſome 
belonging to other towns, judging and condemning the 
court for their proceedings againſt Mr. Wheel wright, 
Ar*this ſeſſion, Mr. Vane the governor could not pre- 


vent a cenſure upon one Stephen Greenſmith, for ſaying 


that all the miniſters except Mr, Cotton, Mr. Wheel 


wright, and he thought Mr. Hooker preached a cove- 


nant of works. He was required to make an acknow- 


ledgment to the ſatisfaction of the magiſtrates and mini- 
ſters, was fined forty pounds, &c “. 


® Mafi. Records. Ar 
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Ar the opening the court of election for 1637, which 1637 
was not done until one a clock, (May 17th) a petition was | 
again offered, from many of the town of Boſton, which 
the governor, Mr. Vane, would have had read, but Mr. 
Winthrop the deputy governor oppoſed it as being out 
of order; this being the day, by charter for elections, and 
the inhabitants all convened for that purpoſe, if other 
buſineſs was allowed to take up the time the elections 
would be prevented; after the elections were over, the 
petition might be read. The governor, and thoſe of his 
party would not proceed unleſs the petition was read. The 
and MW time being far ſperit, and many perſons calling for elec- 
tion , the deputy governor called to the people to divide, 
ame MW and the greater number ſhould carry it; which was done, 
i by and the majority was for proceeding. Still the governor 
our WM refuſed, until the deputy governor told him they would 
ral, Wl go on without him. This cauſed him to ſubmit. Mr. Win- 
s of MW throp was choſen governor, Mr. Dudley deputy gover- 
ons I nor, Mr. Saltonſtall, ſon of Sir Richard, and Mr. Stough- 
wn Wl ton new aſſiſtants; and Mr. Vane and his friends of the 
the WI ſame perſuaſion, Dummer, Haugh and Coddington, left 
g. ¶ out of the magiſtracy. There was great danger of a vio- 
the WW lent tumult that day. The ſpeeches on both ſides were 
elf, WH fierce, and they began to lay hands on one another, but 
nts WM the manifeſt majority, on one fide, was a reſtraint to the *' 
other . Boſton waited the event of this election of ma- 
ent Wl giſtrates, before they would chuſe their repreſentatives 
of I for the other buſineſs of the general court, and the next 
me Wl morning they choſe Mr. Vane, the late governor, Mr. 
he Coddington and Mr. Haugh. This election of Boſton 


e- + Mr, Wilſon, the miniſter, in his zeal gat up upon the bough of a 
tree (it was hot weather, and the election, like that of parliament men 
for the counties in England, was carried on in the field) and therg 
made a ſpeech, adviſing the people to look to their charter and to 
conſider the preſent work of the day, which was deſigned for the 
chuſing the governar, deputy governor and the reſt of the aſſiſtants for 
the government of the commonwealth. His ſpeech was well received 
by the people, who preſently called out, Election, election, which 
turned the ſcale. MS. Life of J. Wilſon. | 
* Hubbard—Maſl, Records. 
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1637 was immediately determined, by the court, to be undye, 
The reaſon is not aſſigned in the record, but it is ſaid*, 
this reaſon was given, that all the freemen were not no- 
tified. A warrant iſſued for a new choice, and Boſton 
returned the ſame men again, and then they were not re. 
jected. The ſerjeants, who uſed to attend Mr, Vane, 
laid down their halberds and went home as ſoon as the 
new governor was elected , and they refuſed to attend 
| him to and from the meetings on the Lord's days as had 
, been uſual. They pretended, this extraordinary reſpet 
was ſhewn to Mr. Vane as a perſon of quality. The 
court would have appointed others, but Mr. Winthrop 
took two of his own ſervants to attend him. Mr, Vane 
profeſſed himſelf ready to ſerve the cauſe of God in the 
meaneſt capacity. He was notwithſtanding much mor- 
tified, and diſcovered his reſentment. Although he had 
ſat at church among the magiſtrates from his firſt arrival, 
yet he, and thoſe who had been left out with him, placed 
4 themſelves with the deacons, and when he was invited 
by the governor to return to his place, he refuſed it. 
3 An extraordinary act, made by the general court this 
ſeſſion, very much heightened the diſcontent. Many per- 
ſons of the favourite opinions in Boſton were expected 
from England ; a penalty therefore was laid on all perſons 
who ſhould entertain, in their houſes, any ſtranger who 
came With intent to reſide, or ſhould allow the uſe of any 
lot or habitation above three weeks, without liberty from 
one of the ſtanding council or two other aſſiſtants. The 
penalty on private perſons was forty pounds, and twenty 
pounds beſides for every month they continued in the of- 
fence. And any town, which gave or ſold a lot to ſuch 
ſtranger, was ſubject to 100 J. penalty, but if any inha- 
bitant of ſuch town ſhould enter his diſſent with a ma- 
giſtrate, he was to be excuſed his part of the fine F. This 
was a very ſevere order, and was 5 diſliked by the people 
of Boſton, that upon the governor's return from court they 


* Hubbard. 
+ The military companies elected their officers, otherwiſe th2 count 

would undoubtedly have appointed other ſerjeants. 
t Mail. Records. 
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dect. Mr. Winthrop, however firm and reſolute in the 

ution' of his office and ſteady to his principles, yet 
o private life behaved with much moderation. He was 
bliging and condeſcending to all, and by this means, in 
a ſhort time, recovered their affections and was in greater 
teem than ever. Indeed, while Boſton thus ſlighted 
kim, the other towns increaſed their reſpect; and in tra- 
ling, theſame ſummer, to Ipſwich, he was guarded from 
"wn to town with more ceremony than he deſired T. 

Ma. Vane, in company with Lord Leigh, ſon of the Earl 
of Marlborough, who came to ſee the country, ſailed for 
ane England the beginning of Auguſt, where he had a much 
the liger field opened. The nation at that time was diſpoſed 
ol. to receive, very favorably, men of his genius and caſt of 
ad mind. The ſhare he had in the revolution there, and his un- 
al, happy fate upon the reſtoration of King Charles the ſecond, 
ed ve too well known to need any notice here. He came 
dino New- England under peculiar advantages. His father 
M one of the privy council. He himſelf had the friend- 

* Whip of the Lord Say and Seal, who was in the higheſt 


y eſteem in the colony. He made great profeſſions of re- 
gion, and conformed to the peculiar ſcruples of that day. 
l have ſeen a long letter wrote to him while he was on 
% Whip-board, by one of the paſſengers in the ſame ſhip, ap- 
s Mpluding him for honouring God ſo far as to ſhorten his 
A air upon his arrival in England from France, and urging 
| 2 compleat reformation by bringing it to the primitive 
! length and form. It was with much difficulty he could 
h obtain his father's conſent to come over, but his inclina- 
„bon was fo ſtrong, that, at length, he had leave of abſence 
> for three years. It is ſaid, that the King being acquainted 
; vith Mr. Vane's diſpoſition, commanded the father, who 


tad no great affection for the religion of New-England, to 


ö Mr. Cotton was ſo diſſatisfied with this law, that he ſays, he in- 

to have removed out of the juriſdiction to Quinnypiack, ſince 
called New Haven; but finding the law was not improved to exclude 
ſuch perſons as he feared it would be, be altered his mind. An. to 
Bailey, + Hubbard, + - 
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ieved in New-England to be true, and, with the other 
circumſtances mentioned, ſtrongly recommended him. Part 
of his buſineſs was the ſettlement of Connecticut, in con- 
junction with Mr, Winthrop the governor's ſon, as agents 
for Lord Say and Seal and Lord Brooke, &c . The moſt 
valuable places for townſhips had been taken up before, by 
people from the Maſſachuſets, as we have already obſerved; 
and the agents, not being willing todiſturb them, contented 
themſelves, at preſent, with the poſſeſſion of the mouth of 
the river, and Mr. Vane was ſtopped, by the genera! deſire 
of the colony, in order to his being elected governor, 
The adminiſtration of a young and unexperienced, but 
obſtinate and ſelf- ſufficient, governor, could not but bedil- 
liked by the major part of the people; and, at the next 


aſſiſtant, but made an order, that no man for the time to 
come ſhould be qualified for the place of governor, until he 
had been, at leaſt, one whole year in the country T. A 
letter, wrote from New-England, ſhews the ſenſe they had 
of him after they had made trial. Mr. Vane, coming 
* from England a young gentleman, was preſently eleQed 
„% governor, and before he was half warm in his ſeat, to 
«© ſhow his ſpirit, began to broach new tenets drawn from 
the lees of one Mr. Wheelwright, agitated with ſuch vio- 
<« lence, as if they had been matters of that conſequence 
that the peace and welfare of New-England muſt be 
* ſacrificed, rather than they ſhould not take place. Divi 


* Hubbard. 


+ The Earl of Warwick obtained a grant of the ſea coaſt, from Nan 
ganſet river to the ſouth-weſt 40 leagues, to keep the breadth to the 
ſouth ſea. This be aſſigned, in 1631, to Lord ay and Seal, Lord 
Brook, Lord Rich, Charles Fiennes, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Sir Richard 
Saltonſtall, Richard Knightly, John Pym, John Himpden, John Hum 
frey, and Hei bert Pelham, Eſq; Theſe, with their aſſociates, are the 
noblemen and gentlemen often mentioned in private letters to be en. 
pected over every year; and Mr. Fenwick kept poſſeſſion, and wov'd 
not ſuffer ſettlements, until affairs in England had taken ſuch a tut 
that perſons of their character had no occafion for an aſylum. 

t I do not find this order in the records. It is mentioned by M. 
Hubbard, who was then on the ſpot, 
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« dangerous than in a new ſettled government. - Yet this 
« man, altogether ignorant of the art of government, 
« thinks it not enough to ſet the houſe on fire, but muſt 
« add oil to the flame, and ſo far had the bandying of 
« theſe things proceeded, that it was of God's great 
« mercy it ended not in our deſtruction. It is fit that 
« ſomething ſhould be ſaid of the man that put us into 
« this danger. Truly, by his aſpect, you would judge 
re WM him a good man. Yet I am perſuaded he hath kindled 
xr, MW thoſe ſparks among us, which many ages will not be 
* able to extinguiſh. But the wiſdom of the ſtate put a 
period to his government before he had run out his 
circuit. They were neceſſitated to undo the work of 
their own hands, and leave a blemiſh upon that raſh un- 
* dertaking, for poſterity to deſcant upon, and a caveat 
tous, that all men are not fit for government, and none 
ſo dangerous, when he is up, as one that makes his 


nad affection his rule. But this diſgrace took ſo deep an im- 
ing preſſion, that partly from a ſenſe of it, and partly from 
Jed conſtioulnels how ill he had deſerved of us through 


bis heat of indiſcretion, he exchanged New-England for 
Old.” Lord Say and Seal ſpeaking of him, after his ar- 


om 

o- ral in England, in a letter to Mr. Cotton, ſays, For 
nce the young man, Mr. Vane, whom your love followeth, 
be and its well it doth ſo, for he may be recovered, I have 
not been wanting to do my endeavour to ſhew him the 


danger of his way, and what hath been the ſad iſſue 
thereof in others; from whence I thiak it cometh, and 
Whither Satan's aim is to drive it, as might have appeared 


Lord to you by my letters, written to him unto New- England, 
ba when ] firſt did perceive his deluſions, if he had ſhewn 
,n letters to you. I ſhall be glad todo my beſt to that 
«x. end till; but I have not that frequent converſe with bis 
os WW family, now, as heretofore, whereof there are the moſt 


in Holland, and the reſt will ſhortly be there allo “.“ 
E 9 | Tur 


* After all that has been ſaid to the diſadvantage of Mr. Vane's 
Aratter, it ought to be remembred to his honour, that notwitliſtand- 


« ſions are always dangerous, never ſafe, never more 1637 
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| Hutchinſon, notwithſtanding, continued her lectures 
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The court, for the preſent, took no notice of her conduR, 
not 


ing the lights put upon him by the colony, he ſhewed a truly chriſtian 
ſpirit of forgiveneſs ; for when, in the year 1544, an attachment wy 
made of the effects of alderman Berkley of London, in the Maſſachu- 
ſets colony, at the ſuit of the Lady La Tour, and judgment given for 
2000 J. ſterling and no appeal admitted, a heavy complaint was made 
againſt the government, and they were threatened with the loſs of their 
privileges, Sir H. Vane ſtood their friend, and, by his great interef 
with the parliament, appeaſed their reſentment, and laid the ſtorm 
which was gathering and hung over them. MS. letter. 

The author of the life and death of Sir Henry Vane, printed in 
1662, ſays—** That it was ſuggeſted by the biſhops to the then King 
concerning him, that the heir of a conſiderable family about his Mz dee 
jeſty was grown into diſlike of the diſcipline and ceremonies of the M. 
church of England, and that his Majeſty might do well to take ſome 
courſe about him. On this, the then biſhop of London took him uin 
taſk, who ſeemed to handle him gently in the conference, but con- no. 
cluded harſhly enough againſt him in the cloſe. In fine, ſeeing hin- Wil of t 
ſelf on all hands in an evil caſe, he reſolved for New-England. In Wl he 
order to this, ſtriking in with ſome nonconformiſts which intended that Will dep! 
way, his bonourable birth, long hair, and other circumſtances of his Wl they 
perſon, rendered his fellow travellers jealous of him as a ſpy to betray Al 
their liberty rather than any way like to advantage their deſign. But WM his 
he, that they thought at firſt ſight to have too little of Chriſt for ther Wil the; 
company, did ſoon after appear to have too much for them. For be Will beet 
had not been long in New-England, but he rjpened into more know- 
ledge and experience of Chriſt, than the churches there could bear 


con 

and 

" the teſtimony of. Even New-England could not bear all his word, Bil few 
the 

eſte 


though there was no King's court or King's chapel. Then he returns 
for Old England.” - 


; ; Dor 

The following letter was wrote, by a perſon of quality, to a near Wo 
relation of Sir Henry Vane, about a week after his execution. i 
* Madam, you 


If I do, later than others, give you an account of the ſhare I hat des 
in the loſs of your generous kinſman, it is becauſe I would not rudely N %a 
diſturb the motions of ſo juſt a ſorrow ; but I hope that you are afſured Jl nal 
I have ſo real a concern in all that relates to you, that it was not be. tha 
ceſlary, by an early haſte, to ſend you an information of it. I have, By it 
adam, whilſt I own a love to my country, a deep intereſt in the Bi ads 
ablick loſs which ſo many worthy perſons lament. The world 
obbed of an unparallelled example of virtue and piety. His gre 
abilities made his enemies perſuade themſelves, that all the reyolunon 


27 
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ror of any erroneous opinions, but waited the determina- 16 37 
gon of the churches in a general council; accordingly a 
ſynod was appointed to be held at Newtown, the 3oth of 


Auguſt, where were preſent, not only the miniſters and 
mefſengers of churches, but the magiſtrates alſo, who, 
Mr. Weld ſays, (I ſuppoſe he was a member) were not 
only hearers but ſpeakers alſo, as they thought fit. Mr. 
Cotton, although at the head of the miniſters, was too 
much a party to be proper for a moderator, and Mr. 
Hooker and Mr. Bulkley were choſen. Three weeks were 
ſpent in diſputing, pro and con. and at length above four- 
ſcore points or opinions, ſaid to have been maintained by 
ſome or other in the country, were condemned as erro- 
neous, and the reſult was ſigned by all the members but 
Mr. Cotton. He had expreſſed his diſlike of moſt of 


in the laſt age were wrought by his influence, as if the world was 
moved only by his engine. In him they lodged all the dying hopes 
of the party. There was no opportunity that he did not improve for 
the advantage of his country, And when he was in his laſt and much 
leplored ſtate, he ſtrove to make the people in love with that freedom 
they had ſo fooliſhly and laviſhly thrown away, ——He was great in 
all his actions, but to me he ſeemed greateſt in his ſufferings, when 
dis enemies ſeemed to fear that he alone ſhould be able to acquaint 
them with a change of fortune. In his loweſt condition, you have 
ſen him the terror of a great prince, ſtrengthened by many potent 
confederates and armies, You have ſeen him live in high eſtimation 
nd honour, and certainly he died with it. Men arrive at honours by 
ſeveral ways. The martyrs, though they wanted the glittering crowns 
the princes of thoſe ages diſpenſes, have rich ones in every juſt man's 

m.—Virtue, though unfortunate, ſhines in ſpite of all its enemies, 
dor is it in any power to deface thoſe laſting monuments your friend 
lat raiſed, of his, in every heart that either knew him or held any 
intelligence with his fame, But, Madam, I treſpaſs too long upon 
your patience. This is a ſubject I am apt to dwell on, becauſe I can 
dever ſay enough of it. I ſhall now only deſire you to make uſe of 
that fortitude and virtue that raiſed your friend above the power and 
malice of his enemies, and do not, by an immoderate ſorrow, deſtroy 
that which was ſo dear to him, yourſelf, but live the lively repreſen- 
ation of his virtue, the exerciſe of which hath made you always the 


Wmiration of 
Your humble ſervant, &c." 
The 2 iſt June 1662. 


Life of Sir H. Vane. 
E 4 them, 
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1637 them, but declined condemning them all, maintaining, 


that union to Chriſt preceded faith in him, but at the 
ſame time declared, that the other new opinions were he. 
retical, abſurd, and ſome of them blaſphemous, and 
promiſed to bear teſtimony againſt them“. This gener] 
agreement ſtruck a damp upon the opinioniſts, and gase 
further fe and vigor to the other party. Mr. Hooke: 
at firſt diſapproved of determining the points in contro. 


verſy by a ſynod, He writes to Mr. Shepard of Nev. 


town, April 8, 1646. (It ſhould be 37) © For your ge- 
6 neral ſynod, I cannot yet fee either how reaſonable or 
* how ſuitable it will be for your turn, for the ſettling 
* and eſtabliſhing the truth in that honourable way a 
« were to be deſired. My ground is this. They will be 
& chief agents in the ſynod who are chief parties in the 
& cauſe, and for them only, who are prejudiced in the 
& controverſy, to pals ſentence againſt cauſe or perſon, 
% how imptaper! how unprofitable! My preſent thoughts 
* run thus: That ſuch concluſions which are molt extra, 
< moſt erroneous, and croſs to the common cur ert, 
c ſend them over to the godly learned to judge in our 
„our own country, and return their apprehenſions. 
«« ſuppoſe the iſſue will be more uncontroulable. If any 
„ ſhould ſuggeſt this was the way to make the clamout 
* too great and loud, and to bring a prejudice upon the 
* plantations, I ſhould ſoon anſwer, there is nothing 
done in corners here but it is openly there related, and 
* in ſuch notorious caſes, which cannot be kept ſecret, th: 
© moſt plain and naked relation ever cauſeth the truti 
« moſt to appear, and prevents all groundleſs and need. 
<« leſs jealouſies, whereby men are apt to make thing 
„ more and worſe than they are.“ | 

ALTROUGH two of the elders were the moderators, 0 
prolocutors of the aſſembly, yet Mr. Winthrop ſeems 
have had a controuling power. An anonymous writer 0 
a manuſcript, ſent from New-England the ſame year, gs 
this account of it. The ſynod being met. much time: 
« ſpent in ventilation and emptying of private paſſions; a 

* Hubbad—jolnſon. 


c lengt!, 
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« ength, divers truths are concluded upon, as, the nature 1637 


« of grace and faith, the neceſſity of repentance and good 
« works, the perfection of the ſcriptures, and like truths of 
common allay were aſſented unto by common ſuffrage : 
« But when they came to the nature of the covenant, the 
« qualifications preceding it, the uſe of ir, the ſeal of the 
« Spirit, the Helenzs for which they ſtrive, there they 
« were as different as ever, reſolved in nothing but this, 
« that no one would be reſolved by another; but therein 

« was the wiſdom and excellent ſpirit of the governor 

« ſeen, ſilencing paſſionate and impertinent ſpeeches as 

« another Conſtantine, deſiring the divine oracles might be 

heard ſpeak and expreſs their own meaning, adjourning 
« the aſſembly when he ſaw heat and paſſion, ſo that, 
« through the bleſſing of God, the aſſembly is diſſolved, 

« and jarring and diſſonant opinions, if not reconciled, 
« yet are covered; and they who came together with 
minds exaſperated, by this means depart in peace, and 
e promiſe, by a mutual covenant, that no difference in 
« opinion ſhall alienate their affections any more, bug 
* that they will refer doubts to be reſolved, by the great 
„God, at that great day when we ſhall appear at his tri- 
e bunal.” The ſynod being thus over, the minds of the 
people were prepared for a further proceeding againſt 
the opinioniſts*. The court at their ſeſſions, the 2d of 
November, took notice of the petition, preſented and 
called ſeditious, in March preceding. They expelled 
two of their own members, Aſpinwall and Coggeſhall, 
one for ſigning and the other for juſtifying it, and ſent 
a warrant to the town of Boſton to return two other de» 


puties in their room. The town agreed to ſend them back, 


but Mr, Cotton hearing of it, went to the meeting and 
prevented it; and they choſe two others, one of which had 
ſigned the petition, and was therefore diſmiſſed. The 
court then ſent for Mr. Wheelwright, and requiring of 


This ſpiritual court did not pronounce particular perſons to be 
hereticks, but it determined what was hereſy, and made the way 


plain for the ſecular power to proceed, 
T Hib'ard. | - 


him 
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1637 him an acknowledgment of his offence, he refuſed it 
and juſtified his conduct; but the court reſolved, that it 
tended to diſturb the civil peace, disfranchiſed and ha. 
niſhed him, allowing 14 days to ſettle his affairs, &c . 
Mus. Hutchinſon was next called to her trial, before 

the whole court and many of the elders. An ancient 
manuſcript, of the trial at large, having been preſerved, 
diſcovers nothing in her conduct but what might naturally I bal 

be expected from a high degree of enthuſiaſm. Her no Il ye: 
tions of revelations do not ſeem to have been altogether Hi 
diſcountenanced by Mr. Cotton himſelf. Her ſentence Il fol 
upon record ſtands thus: Mrs. Hutchinſon, the wife Ml fo 

* of Mr. William Hutchinſon, being convented for tra. A 

„ ducing the miniſters and their miniſtry in the country, “ 

«« ſhe declared voluntarily her revelations, and that ſhe - 

„ ſhould be delivered and the court ruined with their Ml © 

„ poſterity, and thereupon was baniſhed; and, in the ill © 


„ mean while, was committed to Mr. Joſeph Weld Wl © 
* (of Roxbury) until the court ſhall diſpoſe of her.” WM © 
Having received her ſentence from the court, ſhe had a ” 
further trial to go through in the church, She was firſt 5 
admoniſhed. Mr. Cotton ſays, that Mr. Davenport and ill © 
he imagined they had convinced her of her errors, and 4 
ſhe preſented what was called a recantation under her ; 
hand, but at the ſame time profeſſed that ſhe never was 7 
of any other judgment than what ſhe now held forth. e 


The recantation is not preſerved. She had, no doubt, 
ſome fine ſpun diſtinctions, too commonly made uſe of 
in theological controverſies, to ſerve as a ſubterfuge, if 
there be occaſion“; and perhaps, as many other enthu- 
ſiaſts have done, ſhe conſidered herſelf divinely com- 
miſſioned for ſome great purpoſe, to obtain which, ſhe 
might think thoſe windings, ſubtleties and inſinuations 


+ Maſſ. Records. | 
* Mr. Cotton, in a letter to Mr, Stone at Hartford, ſays, * Mrs. 
% Hutchinſon, of whom, you ſpeak, though ſhe publickly revoke! 
« the errors, yet affirming her judgment was never otherwiſe, though 
« her expreſſions were contrary, ſhe was excommunicated by the 
« whole church, nem. con. Some other of the members, that joined 
d with her, were gone away before,” &c, 
| a | \ 
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lawful, which will hardly conſiſt with the rules of mo- 1637 


rality. No wonder ſhe was immoderately vain, when 
ſhe found magiſtrates and miniſters embracing the novel- 
ties advanced by her. The whole church of Boſton, a 
few members excepted, were her converts, At length, 
ſhe forſook the public aſſemblies, and ſet up what ſhe 
called a purer worſhip in her own family. It is not pro- 
bable ſhe was encouraged herein by Mr. Vane, who, ſome 
years after, fell into the ſame practice in England. Mr, 
Hooker, who had been charged by her with want of 
ſoundneſs in the faith, in return expreſſes himſelf with 
ſome acrimony concerning her. The expreſſion of 
« providence againſt this wretched woman hath pro 
« ceeded from the Lord's miraculous mercy, and his bare 
arm hath been diſcovered therein from firſt to laſt, that 
all the churches may hear and fear. I do believe, ſuch 
« 2 heap of hideous errors, at once to be vented by ſuch 
« a ſelf-deluding and deluded creature, no hiſtory can 
record; and yet, after recantation of all, to be caſt 
cut as unſavory ſalt that ſhe may not continue a peſt 
eto the place, that will be for ever marvellous in the 
« eyes of all the ſaints. It will not get out of my mind 
* and heart but there is a myſtery in the cloſure and up- 
« ſhot of this buſineſs ; but he, that cat̃ries the wiſdom 
* of the crafty headlong, is able to lay open that alſo in 
* his ſeaſon. Ar the firſt reading of your relation I 
* could not but ſuſpect ſo much, may be it is but my 
* melancholick ſuſpicion, but theſe three things pre- 
* ſented themſelves, in open view, to my mind, 1. That 
it was never intended ſhe ſhould be excommunicated. 
* 2, That her recantation was ſtill with ſo much reſerva- 
* tion, as ſinks the mind of ſuch who would have made 
* way for her eſcape, viz. That our election is firſt evi- 
** denced. 3. That this conceit is a neſt egg to breed and 
bring in many other falſe imaginations, if it be ſtretched 
to its breadth. Add alſo hereunto, that there is no odds 
from herſelf but only in ſomexexpreſſions and miſpri- 
* ſions that way, as ſhe would have men think, and then 
* you have the whole m—_ where it was conceived in a 

* nar- 
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1637 ©© narrower compaſs and under a double vizard, that 
<* the appearance of it may ſuit every purpoſe as the 
„ occaſion fits.“ : | 

5 Mx. Hutchinſon, her huſband, ſold his eſtate and re. 
moved, with his wife and family, firſt to Aquidneck + 
(Rhode Iſland) being one of the purchaſers of that iſland 
from the Indians; where, by the influence of his wife 5, 
the people laid afide Mr. Coddington and three other ma. 
giſtrates, and choſe him for their ſole ruler; but he dy- 
ing, about the year 1642, and ſhe being diſſatisfied with 
the people or place, removed to the Dutch country be- abs 
yond New-Haven; and, the next year, ſhe and all of 
her family which were with her, being 16 perſons, were Nc 
killed by the Indians, except one daughter whom they ah 
carried into captivity *. 


Tus tin 


+ Canonicus, Chief Sachem of Naraganſet and Niantic, ſold the 
land to William Coddington and his aſiociates, March 29, 1637. MS. 

$ Hubbard. 

For the falſhood of her declaration ſhe was excommunicated, 
Some writers mention the manner of her death, as being a remark- 
able judgment of God for her herefies. Her partizans charged the 
guilt of the murder upon the colony. Mr. Weld ſays, ſhe was deli- 
vered of as many unformed fœtuſes at a birth as ſhe maintained errors, 
and that another actreſs was delivered of a monſter, and that all the 
women were ſeized with a violent vomiting and purging ; ſtories, as 
credible as that of the Flanders Counteſs, who is Lad to have as many 
children at a birth, as there are days in the year. 

The author of a little tract, publiſhed in 1676, under the title of 4 
Glaſs for the People of New-England, by S. G. (it ſeems by the language 
and the malevolent ſpirit to be Samuel Gorton) ſays, Phe next piece 
of wickedneſs | am to mind you of, is your barbarous action committed 
againſt Mrs. Ann Hutchinſon, whom you firſt impriſoned, then baniſked, 
and ſo expoſed her to that deſolate condition that ſhe ſell into the hands 
of the Indians, who murdered her and her family except one child; 
and; after that, made a notorious lie on the deſtroyed woman, which 
Samuel Clark, prieſt of London, taking the lie out of his brother 
Weld's ſhort ſtory, muſt needs put into his book, called, God's Judg- 
ments againſt hereſy.— The woman before-mentioned, having been by ( 

\ 
| 


the priefts and profeſſors pumped and ſifted to get ſomething againſt 
her, laying their ſnares to entrap her, and taking their opportunity 
when her huſband and friends, as it was ſaid, were abſent, examined 
and baniſhed her.—So ſhe goes by water, with many others, who 


perceived they mult go to pot next, and providentially ſell "OP 
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Taz confuſion in the colony, occaſioned by theſe reli- 1637 


gious diſputes, was very great; and it appears, from 


the letters then wrote from England, that they made 
great noiſe there; but after all, it is highly probable that 
if Mr. Vane had remained in England, or had not craftily 
made uſe of the party which maintained theſe peculiar 
opinions in religion, to bring him into civil power and 
authority and draw the affections of the people from 
thoſe who were their leaders into the wilderneſs, theſe, 
like many other errors, might have prevailed a ſhort 
time without any diſturbance to the ſtate, and, as the 
abſurdity of them appeared, ſilently ſubſided, and poſ- 
terity would not have known that ſuch a woman as Mrs, 
Hutchinſon ever exiſted f. We may ſuppoſe that they, 
whb from the beginning had gone along with her in her 
errors, were not diſpleaſed at a good pretence for get- 
ting rid of her without condemning themſelves. It is 


Rhode Iſland, where they made a cave or caves, and in them lived 
until the cold winter was paſt, in which time it was known to the 
profeſſors where they were, and that they had bought the iſland of the 
lodians. And the profeſſors began to ſtir and endeavour to bring the 
iſland within the compaſs of their patent; ſo the poor moleſted wo- 
man, it is like, let in fear, and thought ſhe would go far enough 
from their reach ; ſo going ſouthward to ſeek a place to ſettle upon, 
where ſhe and her family might live in quietneſs, fell upon a piece of 
land that was in controverſy — the Dutch and the Natives, and 
the Natives, being in a heat, came upon them and were the execu- 
tonets of what the New-England prieſts, magiſtrates and church 
members, were the occaſion, through their wicked and cruel proceed- 
ings, in forcing them to flee from their rage and fury. So, reader, 
taou mayſt ſee the rage and envy of this profeſſing generation; for 
they impriſoned and baniſhed this tenderly bred woman in or towards 
vintet, and, what with fears and toſſings to and fro, the woman 
miſcarried, upon which they grounded their abominable untruth. 
Many witneſſes might be produced to prove this, and to diſprove their 
abominable frequently told ſlander, and alſo printed by prieſts and 
New-England profeſſors and their confederates here in England.” 

| | A great number of the principal inhabitants, moſt of them be- 
ng diſarmed and deprived of their civil privileges, removed. Mr. 
Coddington and Dummer had been aſſiſtants, Mr. Hutchinſon, Aſpin- 
wall and Coggeſhall, repreſentatives; Rainsford, Sanford, Savage, 
Elot, Exfton, Bendall, z-niſon, were all perſons of diſtinction. 
Avout 6o were diſarmed in Boſton beſides. 


difficult 
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1637 difficult to diſcover, from Mr. Cotton's own account 


of his principles, publiſhed ten years afterwards, in his 
anſwer to Bailey, wherein he' differed from her. Her 


warm imagination was more wrought upon by the enthu- 


ſiaſtic tenet than his placid temper. He ſeems to have 
been in danger when ſhe was upon trial, Mr. Dudley, 
the Deputy governor, bore hard upon him ; Hugh Peters 
ſhewed that he was well diſpoſed to bring him upon trial, 
The other miniſters treated him coldly, but Mr. Win. 
throp, whoſe influence was now greater than ever, pro. 
tected him. Not long after, in a ſermon at a faſt Dec, 
13, 1638, he confeſſed and bewailed the churches and 


his own ſecurity and credulity, by means whereof ſo 


many dangerous errors had ſpread, and ſhewed how he 
came to be deceived; the errors being formed, in 
words, ſo near the truth which he had preached, and 
the falſhood of the maintainers of them being ſuch that 
they uſually would deny to hifn what they had maintained 
to others +. His conduct, in this day of temptation, was 
forgotten and he ſoon recovered ; and, to his death, pre- 
ſerved the eſteem and re ſpect of the whole colony. 

Mx. Wheelwright went to New- Hampſhire, and laid the 
foundation of the town and church of Exeter; and after. 
wards removed to Hampton, and from thence to Salil- 
bury. He was reſtored in 1644, upon a ſlight acknow- 
ledgment. He was in England in 1658, and in favour 
with Cromwell, as appears by a letter to the church at 
Hampton, He lived to be the oldeſt miniſter in the 
colony; which would have been taken notice of, if his 
perſecutors had not remained in power“. 

Tux court, to prevent tumults, required about ſixty df 
the inhabitants of Boſton to deliver up their arms and ammu- 


nition of every ſort, under penalty of 10]. upon each per. 


ſon neglecting, and laid the like penalty upon every one of 
them who ſhould afterwards borrow any arms or ammu- 
nition. And, at the ſame time, made a law to punih 


+ Hubbard. 
* Hedied in 1680. His ſon, grandſon, and great grandſon bave 


been of the council for the province, 
any 
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ſhould defame any court or any of their ſentences. 

A cREAT number removed out of the juriſdiction, ſome 
of them being baniſhed, ſome difranchiſed; more to Rhode 
land than to any other place. In a ſhort time, moſt of 
them were permitted to return and were reſtored to their 
former privileges. The moſt of thoſe errors, which were 
condemned by the ſynod, it's probable, they never would 
have owned as their principles, and they appear rather ta: 
be deduced, by ſome of the ſynod, as naturally following 
from the capital opinions, than to have been advanced by 
he opinioniſts themſelves; or perhaps may have been 
nguardedly dropped by particular perſons, in the heat of 
their diſputes, or during an enthuſiaſtick frenzy; and in 
others may have been the effect of a fond fancy for para- 
joxical tenets. They were charged indeed with principles 
bich admit and intfoduce all kinds of immorality, and! 
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re fataliſts and predeſtinarians. Many of them were af- 
wards employed in poſts of bonour and truſt, were 
emplary in their lives and converſations, and their: let- 


the ers and private papers ſhew that they were pious and de- 
er- out, and with the name of antinomians paid the ſtricteſt 
lif. Wczard to moral virtue. The opinioniſts were puniſhed” 


or being deluded enthuſiaſts. The other ſide were de- 
uded alſo by a zeal, for the puniſhment, for the honour 


om themſelves. It is evident, not only by Mrs. Hutchin- 
dn's trial, but by many other public proceedings, that 
aquifition was made into men's private judgments as 
ell as into their declarations and practice. Toleration 


2s preached againſt as a (in in rulers which would bring 
per. Non the judgments of heaven upon the land “. 
e of Tuis 


*Mr Dudley died with a copy of verſes in his pocket, wrote with 
4 own hand. The following two lines made part of it: 
Let men of God, in court and churches, watch 
Oer ſuch as do a toleration batch, Vs 
bave This was the prevailing doctrine many years, and until their ey2s 
de opened by a freſh perſecution coming upon themlelves * King 
ames. 


hich make no diſtinction between virtue and vice. Sa» 


at God, of ſuch of his creatures as differed in opinion 
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any perſon by fine, impriſonment or baniſhment, who 1637 
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1637 Tunis unhappy controverſy did not take off the attention 
| of the government from their neceſſary defence agiinf 
the Pequod Indians, who continued their hoſtilities 
Governor Vane had ſent Oupt. Underhill, the winter he. 
fore, to ſtrengthen the garriſon at Saybrook fort, which 
they laid ſiege to for ſeveral weeks together. The three. 
lonies, Maflachuſets, Plimouth and Connecticut, agrecd, 
with their joint forces, to go into the Indian country and 
attempt their entire deſtruction, Maſſachuſets ſent 160 
men under the command of Capt. Stoughton, The nun- 
ber raiſed by each town gives us ſome idea of the pro- 
portion which the ſeveral ſettlements bore to one another 
at this time. Connecticut men being ſettled near tie 
Indian country, it was expected they would be early in 
action; the firſt of the Maſſachuſets men that could be 
raiſed were therefore ordered to march. This party con- 
ſiſted of 40 men. Capt. Patrick +, who had the command 
of them, by letters diſpatched from Providence, acquainted 
Capt. Maſon the commander of the Connecticut men, 
that he was haſtening to join him. The body of the l. 
dians were in two forts or incloſures, which on all lids 
they had rendered as defenſible as they could by pallif- 
does, their ſkill in fortification carrying them no farther, 
Saſſacus, the chief ſachem, was in one of them, and to tia 
the Engliſh intended. Capt. Maſon went with about $9 
Engliſh (20 of which, under Capt. Underhill of the Mi- 
ſachuſets, he had taken from Saybrook fort) and 100 


| 
| 

James, This made his declaration for a general liberty of cu. 
icience welcome, and they thanked the King for allowing to tia 


what they before thought themſelves bound in conſcience to des v S 

Others, | Goc 

* Boſton 26, Charleſtown 12, Roxbury 10, Dorcheſter 13, We com! 

mouth 5, Hingham 6, Medford, 3, Newbury 8, Ipſwich 17, 51 chi 

18, Sangus (Lyn) 16, Watertown 14, Newtown 19, Matbichei BW Bog 

+ Patrick had ſerved in Holland, in the Prince of Ocange's gung t 

and was ſent for to inſtru the people of the colony in military ne, 

cipline. In order to his being made a freeman, he was admit gau 

| member of the church at Watertown, but the ſtrict manners of t wou 
ö New-England men did not agree with a Dutch ſoldier. He ſoon , bara 
moved to the Dutch at New Netherland, He was ſhot dead vi! ; 


Dutchman at Stamford in 1643, Hal bard. 0 
| II 
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river “ Indians, by water, to the Naraganſets country, 16 37 


where 200 of that tribe joined him. He would gladly 
have waited for Patrick's company, but was afraid the 
friend Indians would attribute the delay to want of cou- 
rage, and therefore, on the 24th of May, he began his 
march for Saſſacus's fort. The Naraganſet Indians were 


ſtruck with terror at the name of Saſſacus, and endeavoured. 


to diſſuade Maſon, but finding him determined, many of 
them left him; and near an hundred of them went back 
to Providence, where they reported that the Pequods had 
killed all the Engliſh. This report was carried to Boſton, 
and muſt have cauſed great concern there ||]. Soon after, 
one of Underhill's men fell lame, and the reſt of the 
company, wearied in travelling, being loaded with arms, 
ammunition and proviſions, and Saſſacus's fort bein 

eight miles further diſtant, they reſolved to attack the 
Indians in the other which was called Miſtick fort T. We- 
quaſh , originally a Pequod, who was born at Miſtick 
but now lived with the Naraganſets, was their guide to 
the deſtruction of his own countrymen and neareſt rela- 
tions. They ſent him forward to reconnoitre, and he re- 
turned with intelligence, that the Pequods had taken great 
ſtore of baſs that day and were in a high feaſt, ſinging 
dancing and bleſſing their god F for that the Engliſh were 
gone away. They had ſeen the veſſels paſs by their river, 
trom Saybrook towards Naraganſet, and ſuppoſed they 
were gone off, -Some of the Engliſh Wee and heard 
the Indians at their revels until midnight. The next 


Connecticut river, [| MS. /etter: | 

+ A manuſcript journal ſays, that Underhill; upon his man's lame= 
neſs, reſolved that he and his company ſhould go to Miſticx, reading 
God's mind by that providence ; and that Maſon, nuten to part, 
conformed, but Hubbard ſays, they were both of a mind for the 
other reaſons mentioned. Undethill was one of the for watdeſt of the 
Boſton enthuſiaſts. 

t Wequaſh became a chriſtian and an apoſtle among his own peo- 
ple, travelling up and down to make converts; and when he died, 
gave his ſoul to Chriſt, and his only child to the Engl ſh, hoping it 
would know more of Chriſt than its poor father ever did: M.. Se- 
tard"s letter to London. 

$ This may be the corjeQure of the journaliſt. : 

F morning 


1637 morning (May 26) about break of day, after a march d 
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three or four miles from the place where they halted the 
night before, they came within ſight of the fort which wy 
upon a hill, Wequaſh piloted them to the gate, The 
centinel happened uſt then to be gone into a wigwam to 
light his pipe. The Indians were all in a deep ſſeep 
One of their dogs, barking at the approach of the Eng. 
liſh, cauſed a diſcovery. The Indians within the fon 
began their tremendous yell, and the Indians without, 
who were in the Engliſh rear and afraid to come up, ſe 
conded them. No ſound that was ever made can be 
more hortid than the Indian yell. The Engliſh imme. 
diately fired into the fort, the paliſadoes not being ſo 
cloſe as to hinder the muzzles of their guns going be- 
tween. Not being able eaſily to enter at the gate, Maſon 
went round to the other ſide of the fort, where was ano- 
ther opening or entrance barred with branches of forked 
trees only; at which he entred, with thoſe that were 
with him, His leutenant and the reſt of the Engliſh 
entred, at the ſame time, by other parts. The Indians, 
who had no arms but bows, tomahawks and Engliſh hat- 
chets, made ſtout reſiſtance at firſt, and wounded many 
of the Engliſh. Maſon intended to have ſpared the wig- 
wams, but finding his men thus diſtreſſed, he entred one 
of them, and, with a firebrand he found there, ſet it on 
fire. While he was doing it, an Indian was drawing his 
bow and would undoubtedly have killed him, if his fer- 
Jeant, coming in, had not cut the bow-ſtring with his 
hanger. The fire ſpread to the reſt of the wigwams, ard 
the Engliſh all retreated without the fort and ſurrougcei 
it. The Indians, ſome climbed to the top of the paliiz 
does to avoid the fire and fo expoſed themſelves to tie 
Engliſh bullets, others forced their way cut of the fort, 
and if any of them brake through the Engliſh the allied 
Indians were in a ring at ſome little diſtance ; fo that fes 
if any eſcaped. There were about 60 or 70 wigwams 10 
the fort or incloſure, and, it was imagined, four or five 
hundred Pequods men women and children, Three of 


the Engliſh were ſlain, and many, both Engliſh — In- 
Jas 
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dians their friends, wounded with arrows, and ſome very 1637 
badly. The army was in diſtreſs, notwithſtanding their 


victory. The morning was cold, They had no ſort of 
refreſhment, not ſo much as water, nor any ſhelter for 
their wounded, They had no intelligence of their veſ- 
ſels. which had been ordered to come from Naraganſet᷑ to 
Pequod river. Many Indians were in the woods, who 
were not of the party in the fort. In the midſt of this 
perplexity, they eſpied their veſſels at a diſtance, failing 
towards them. They then took up their wounded upon 
ma's f:ſtened to poles, ſome with the heads of the arrows 
in their bodies, and marched to the veſſels ſix miles 
through the woods and ſwamps, the Indians lying in wait 
atevery convenient place, and, with their arrows, wound- 
ing many more; but many of the Indians were ſlain in 
their attempts upon the Engliſh. They put their wounded 


into one of the barks, which ſct ſail the ſame night and 


reached Saybrook fort. Patrick came in a pinnace from 
Providence to Naraganſet ſoon after the forces marched, 
and, with the other veſſels, went forward, taking Myon- 
tinomo, the ſachem of Naraganſet with them; but their 
arrival was prevented by contrary winds until the morn- 
ing of the action, after it was over. Moſt of the Engliſh 
and all the Indians marched through what was called 
Nianticut's country, to Saybrook fort, their veſſels allo 
arriving there the next day. The Indians, in alliance 
with the Engliſh, had taken eighteen captives, ten males 
and eight females, four of the males were diſpoſed of, 
one to each of four ſachems, the reſt put to the ſword, 
Four of the females were left at the fort, the other four 
carried to Connecticut, where the Indians challenged them 
as their prize; the Engliſh not agreeing to it they were 
ſacrificed alſo to end the diſpute, The policy, as well ag 
the morality of this proceeding, may well be queſtioned, 
The Indians have ever ſhewn great barbarity to their 
Engliſh captives, the Engliſh in too many inſtances have 
retaliated it. This has only enraged them the more. 
Beſides, to deſtroy women and children, for the barbarity 
of their huſbands and parents, cannot eaſily be juſtified, 

1 neg *' 
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1637 . SASSACUS, the ſachem, after the taking of Miſtick fon 


they had lived together they would die together. Twelve 


but found great part had eſcaped. Some of the Indians 


incorporated with them. Many of the captives were ſent 
to Bermudas and ſold for ſlaves. The Pequod tribe ws 
. wholly extinguiſhed. The Naraganſets took charge cf 
. ſome of them, and promiſed to pay the Engliſh for their 
ſervice ; the few that remained never dared own they 
| belonged to that tribe, but mixed with the Naraganſet and 
other tribes. We have been more particular in relating 
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and ſo many of his warriors being ſlain, broke down his 
own fort, burnt all their wigwams, put his goods into ca. 
noes, and men, women and children forſook their coun 
and went away by land to Quinnipiack. The forces un. 
der Capt. Stoughton arrived at Saybrook the latter end gf 
June. They purſued the Indians, meeting now and then 
two or three at a time, whom they killed or took priſoners, 
at length, they were informed of a great body of Indian; 
ina ſwamp *, which they ſurrounded. They ſeem to haye 
been of other tribes as well as Pequods. One of the { 
chems came out with 99 men, women and children, and 
delivered themſelves up to the Engliſh. Wampum he ſaid 
he had none, nor had he ever killed any Engliſh. The 
garment he had on, which was of black beaver ſkin, he pre- 
ſented. An Indian was ſent in to tell the reſt, that if they 
would come out and deliver up their arms and clear them- 
ſelves from having murdered any Engliſh they ſhould fare 
the better. After a ſhort parley, they determined, that s 


of the murtherers were among them. They were about 
eighty in all. The Engliſh fired upon them, and having 
ſurrounded the ſwamp all night, entered in the morning, 


had guns and fired upon the Engliſh. This is the firlt 
account we have of their making uſe of guns. Saſſacus 
fled to the Mohawks, by whom it was reported he was 
murdered, It is more probable, that he and his company 


this action, it being the firſt between the Engliſh and la- 
dians, many circumſtances not having been publiſhed be. 


Mr. Hubbard ſays, near Fairfield or Stratford. 
| fore, 


ve 
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fore, and the reſt of the Indians being thereby brought 1637 


to be more afraid of the Engliſh, and reſtrained from 
open hoſtilities near forty years together. 

Tnis year, 1637, a number of the Puritan miniſters 
in England wrote over to the miniſters of New-England, 
informing them of reports that they had embraced new 
opinions which they diſliked formerly, and which they in 
England ſtill judged to be groundleſs and unwarrantable, 
viz. ** That a ſtinted form of prayer and ſet liturgy is un- 
lawful. That the children of godly and approved chriſtians 
are not to be baptized until their parents be ſet members 
of ſome particular congregations. That the parents them- 
ſelves, though of approved piety, are not to be received 
to the Lord's ſupper until they be admitted ſet members. 
That the power of excommunication is in the body of the 
church, though the miniſter ſhould be of another mind. 
That upon a miniſter's being diſmiſſed, though unjuſtly, 
from his particular congregation, he ceaſeth to be a miniſter. 
That one minifter cannot perform a miniſterial act in any 
but his own congregation. That members of one congre- 
gation may not communicate in another.” They add, 
* that letters in New-England had influenced many in 
Old co leave their aſſemblies, becauſe of a ſtinted liturgy, 
and to abſent themſelves from the Lord's ſupper becauſe 
ſuch as ought to be were not debarred from it.” They 
therefore requeſted that a ſeaſonable review might be 
taken of the grounds and reaſons that had ſwayed, and ſent 
over, and if they were found to have weight they would 
be ready to give the right hand of fellowſhip ; if otherwiſe 
they would animadvert upon them, ſo far as they varied 
from the truth, &c. The famous puritan, John Dod, 
joined in the requeſt *®. Mr. Hooker, upon the occaſion 
of this letter, writes thus to Mr. Shepard, I confeſs freely 
to thee my fears that the firſt and ſecond queſtions, 
* touching a ſtinted form of prayer, will prove very hard 
to make any handſome work upon; and I do ſadly ſuſ- 
* pet a troubleſome anſwer may be returned to all the ar- 
* guments. This to yourſelf, wherein I crave ſilence.“. 


* MS, original letters and papers. 
F 3 AN 
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1637 An anfwer was wrote by Mr. Cotton, and a more ful 


anſwer afterwards printed: - In ſome of the points, I ſy 

oſe the two laſt, the miniſters in England were miſin- 
formed. In ſome of the others, particularly thoſe which it 
was thought moſt difficult to anſwer, in a few years after 
the cleroy in England fully concurred with their brethren 
in New-England. : 

Ix June 1637, two large ſhips arrived from England 
with paſſengers. Mr. Eaton and Mr. Hopkins “, two 
London merchants, Mr. Davenport a miniſler of great 
character for Il-arning and piety, and many others of good 
note and condition were of this company. Great pain 
were taken to perſuade them to ſtay in the jur ſdiction. 
The court offt red them any place they would pitch upon, 
The town of Newbury offered to give up their ſettlement 
to them. Quinnipiack, and the country between that and 
the Dutch, was repreſented as a very fruitful place and 
well ſituated for trade and navigation: Thry flattered 
themſelves, but upon what grounds does not appear, that 
there they ſhould be out of the reach of a general gover- 
nor, with which the country was from time to time 
threatned. Theſe were the reaſons publickly given for 
removing there. Beſides, the principal men of the new 
company would be at the head cf the government there; 
here, it was natural to expect, the old ſtanders would be 
conſidered as their ſuperiors. They laid the foundation 


Mr. Hopkins had been a Turkey merchant in London, of god 


credit and eſteem, but of puritan principles; and for the ſake of an 
undiſt rbed enjoz ment of the worthip of God, agreeable to thoſe 
principles, came to New-England, He married Mr, Eaton's daugi- 
ter-in law. When Mr. Eaton removed to New=Haven, Mr. Hopkins 
went to Hartford, the chief town of Connecticut, and was Choſen 
their governor ſeveral years, at length, re:urned to England and was 
choſen member of parli-ment, was warden of the fleet, a commil- 
- Toner of the navy and of the admiralty. He had, notwithſtancing, 
thouch;s ot returning to New-England, having an affection for the 
country, but death put an end to thoſe thoughts. He died at Lon- 
don, in March 1657. He left a legacy to Harvard College, which 


was unpaid uti 1710, when it was received by virtue of a decree ia 
Chanccry, 


vi 
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Haven, was the chief town, They agreed among them- 
ſelyes upon a model of government in church and ſtate, 
very like to that of the Maſſachuſets, and continued a 
diſtin colony and government until the year 16655, when 
Connecticut and New-Haven, having three years before 
been incorporated by a charter from King Charles the 


ſecond, united under one governor . The people in the 
Maſſa- 


Connecticut charter was brought over by Mr. Winthrop in 1662, 
but New-Haven refuſed to ſubmit to it. At a general meeting at 
New-Haven, 4th Nov. 1662, Mr. Davenport being preſent infiſted 
1. That the colony of New-Haven was not within the patent. 2. 


0, That it was not lawfal to join, and they unanimouſly concluded to 

nt fland to their own combination. Gofe's Journal. But in 1665, upon 

d commiſſioners coming over to enquire into the ſtate of the colonies, 

qd they wiſely changed their reſolution, and of a colony became a county, 
and ſo have remained ever ſince. 

d + The heads of the combination or agreement were theſe, viz. 

t That none ſhall be admitted to any office in the government, civil 


or military, or have a voice in any election, except he be a member 
of one of the churches in New-England, 

That all the freemen, without ſummons, ſhall yearly meet, the laſt 
fourth day in May, and vote in the eleftion of governor, deputy go- 
vernor, magiſtrates and other officers ; ſuch as cannot attend in perſon 
may vote by proxy, or ſend their votes ſealed. 

That there be a general court, conſiſting of governor, deputy go- 
rernor and magiſtrates, ard two deputies for each plantation where 
there is a church and freemen orderly admitted; every member of the 
court to have a voice, and all determinations to be by the major vote 
of the magiſtrates and the major vote of the deputies, This court to 
fit the laſt fourth day of May in every year of courſe; and on other 
occaſions to be ſummoned by the governor, or in his abſence by the 
deputy governor, or in the abſence of both by two magiſtrates. To 
declare, publiſh and eſtabliſh the laws of God the ſupreme legiſlator, 
and to make and repeal orders for ſmaller matters not particularly de- 
termined in ES according to the general rules of righteouſneſs. 


Cefending or fortifying the country, To receive and determine all ap- 
peals, civil or criminal, from any inferior courts, in which they are 
to proceed according to ſcripture light, and laws . d orders agreeing 


therewith, 
That there be a court of magiſtrates, to meet or be held twice every 


year, to determine all weighty cauſes, civil or criminal, above thoſe 
F 4 limited 


To order all affairs of war and peace, and all matters relative to the - 
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1637 Maſſachuſets ſoon after reflected upon the favour of proyi, 


dence, in not gratifying them with the continuance of this 
company among them. Ir appeared that the Dutch werede. 
ſigning to take poſſeſſion of this country, and they oppoſed 
the Engliſh in the ſettlement even of New-Haven itſelf, 
threatning hoſtilities againſtthem. Mr. Eaton, being a man 
of good abilities, was a fit perſon to reſiſt them; and, 

finally, 


limited to plantation courts, and to receive and try all appeals from 

lantation courts. In this court, when the voices are equal, the go. 
vernor, or in his abſence the deputy governor, ſhall have a caſting 
Voice, | 

That there be a court in each plantation, in which there ſhall be one 
or more magiltrates ; the freemen to chuſe two, three or four deputies 
to aſſiſt the magiſtrate for the trial of civil cauſes, not exceeding twenty 
pounds, and criminal, the penalty not exceeding ſtocks, whipping, cr 
five pounds fine. | 

Their laws and judicial proceedings varied in very few circumſtances 
from the Maſſachuſets; one indeed was a material one, that they bad 
no jury, neither in civil nor criminal caſes. All matters of fact, as 
well as Jaw, were determined by the caurt. 

Ar. Davenport, the miniſter who came over with Mr. Eaton, bad 
been a preacher of great note in Colman-ftreet, London, and for his 
noncompliance in eccleſiaſtical matters abſconded and came over pri- 
vately. Many of his principal hearers accompanied him, and formed 
a church at New-Haven. Another company came from Kent, Suſ- 
folk, and Surry in England, among whom was Mr. William Leet, then 
a young man (after Mr. Eaton's death, governor) and after the colonies 
were united, tome time governor of Connecticut. Theſe, with Mr. 
Whitfield their miniſter, choſe a place about 16 miles Eaſt of Neu- 
Haven, fince called Guildford. Another company removed from Hart- 
ford with Mr. Peter Prudden for their miniſter, and ſettled a little Weſt 
from Neu-H ven and called the place Milford. Brainford on the Eaſt, 
and Stamford near forty miles Weſt of New-Haven, were both ſettled 
by people who removed from Weathersfield on account of diſturbances 
in the church there, Theſe towns, together with a plantation upon the 
Eaſt end of Long-Ifland called Southold, are ſaid to have been all that 
were concerned in the combination which was firſt formed, The co- 
lony choſe their leader Mr. Eaton for their firſt governar, and con- 
tinued him every year until he died, which was 14 years after the foun- 
dation. Their chief view was trade; and, to be better accommodated, 
they built on ſmall houſe-lots near the ſea, and fairer and more 
commpdious honſes than thoſe in the other colonies. They built 
yeſſels foreign voyage“, and ſet up trading-houſes upon lands 
which they purchaſed at Delaware bay for the ſake of beaver, but 

ä | | were 
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nally, in the year 1650, the other colonies uniting in 1637 


the cauſe with New-Haven, they were by treaty limited 
to Greenwich, ſaid to be ten or twelve miles on a ſtrait 
tine diſtant from Hudſon's river. Indeed the ſuffering 
them to extend thus far was mere favour and-indulgence, 
but there had been a good correſpondence always kept 
up between the Engliſh colonies and theſe intruders. 
They had mutual trade and commerce, and although the 
Dutch at that day, whatever they may now do, did not 
eſteem godlineſs to be the greateſt gain, yet their form of 
worſhip, their principles as to diſcipline and ceremonies 
were more agreeable to the New-Englanders than thoſe 
of the high party in England. New- Haven was a bar- 
ner to the colony of Connecticut, and cauſed its in- 
creaſe, To which we may add, that the Maſſachuſets, 
by the removal of this company, were enabled to pro- 


were unſucceſsful, and their ſtocks ſunk very faſt, and in five or fix 
years they were much exhauſted, Unwilling to give over, they ex- 
ened themſelves, as a laſt effort, in building a ſhip for the trade to 
England, in which they put their whole ſtock of money, plate, and 
ind all the proper goods they could procure, to make a more valu- 
able adventure, In her went paſſenger Mr. Grigſon, one of the ma- 
giſtrates, in order to ſolicit a patent, and eight or ten more conſider- 
able perſons, who, to uſe Mr. Cotton's expreſſion, all went to heaven 
dy water, the ſhip never being heard of after their ſailing. The loſs 
of this ſhip entirely broke them up as traders, and they turned to 
duſbandry for their ſupport, The manner of their ſettlement, upon 
ima!l lots, was inconvenient for huſbandmen, and the ſoil was not 
the beſt, ſo that they were much diſcouraged and ſeveral projections 
vere made for their removal in a body, T A. made further pur- 
chaſes of large tracts of land at Delaware bay, but were obſtructed 
and diſcouraged by oppoſition from the Dutch, They had offers from 
Ireland, after the wars were over, and were in treaty for the purchaſe 
of lands there for a ſmall diſtin& province by themſelves, and when 
Jamaica was conquered by Cromwell, propoſals were made to them 
o remoye there in a body; but as the firſt generation went off, and 
the ſecond came on with the attachment natural to the place of their 
birth and education, they became more reconciled to their fituation, 
and although they have never been remarkable for foreign commerce, 
tte firſt intention of the ſettlement, yet their improvements in huſ- 
bandry have been equal to any of their neighbours. The ancient 
©lony of New-Haven is at this day a principal part of the colony of 
Connefticut, on many accounts reſpeQable, and to be placed with 
taoſe of the firſt rank. 


vide 
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1637 vide the better for the immediate acommodation of the 
great number of paſſengers which unexpectedly. came 
over the next year ;| "Sint: + 

Fox in 1648, nbtwithſtanding the clamour againſt the 

1638 plamation' was revived in England, and a deſign was on 
foot ts revoke and annul the charter, there arrived about 
20 ſhips: and thtee thouſand paſſengers. Theſe ſhipy 
were the more welcome to the colony, becauſe they were 
afraid, that in conſequence of the complaints apainlt 
them, a ſtop would be pat to any more paſſengers com- 
jag from England. In 1635, a commiſſion had bees 
gramed to ſcveral of the nobility, and great officers of 
the crown for the regulation of the colonies +, The arch 
biſhop of Canterbury [Laud] kept a jealous eye over 
New-England. One Burdett of Piſcataqua was his cot. 
reſpondent. A copy ot a letter to the archbiſhop, wrote 
by Burdett, was found in his ſtudy, and to this effect, viz, 
*© That he delayed going to England, that he might 
« fully inform himſelf of the ſtate of the place as to alle. 
** giance, for it was not new diſcipline which was aimed 

- © at, but ſovereignty ; and that it was accounted perjury 
and treaſon, in their general court, to ſpeak ct appeals 
to the King.” By the firſt ſhips which came this yea, 
a letter was brought from the archbiſhop to Burdeti, ren» 
dering him thanks for the care of his Maje 's ſervice, 
and aſſuring him, that he would take a time for the redrels 
of the diſorders which he informed them of; but, by realon 
of much buſineſs which lay upon them, they could 
not at that time accompliſh his deſire. This letter to 
Burdett was, by ſome means or other not mentioned, 
ſhewn to the governor of the Maſſachuſcts. A 4 war- 
ranto had been brought by ſome Sir John Banks, attor- 
ney-general, a year or two before, againſt the govern, 
deputy-governor and aſſiſtants of the corporation of the 
Maſſachuſets. This was never ſerved upon any perions 10 
New-England. Some, which were or had been of tit 
corporation, and who remained in England, appeared and 
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4:{-1zimed che charter; and there was a determination, 1638 


that the liberties and franchiſes of the: corporation ſhould 
be ſeized into the King's hands; bur, it is ſaid, judgment 
was never entered in form againſt the corporation“. Ir is 
agreed, that there was an order of the King in council May 
d 1637, that the attorney-general be required to call for 
the patent of the Maſſachuſets, and this year (1638) Mr. 
Winthrop received a letter from Mr. Meautis; clerk of the 
eouncil, accompanied with an order from the Lords of the 
council of April 4th 1638, requiring the governor, or any 
other perſon who ſhould have the letters patent in their 
power or cuſtody, without fail to tranſmit the ſame by 
the return of the ſhip which carried the order, and in caſe 
of contempt their Lordſhips would move his Majeſty to 
re-aſſume into his hands the whole plantation. An anſwer 
was drawn up and tranſmitted, as appears by the files of 
the court +; in which, after profeſſing their loyalty, they 
ay, that they were never called to anſwer to the quo war- 
raitoz if they had been, they ſhould have had a good plea 
wainſt it, that they came over with their families and 
eſtates, with his Majeſty's licence and encouragement, 
ta! greatly enlarged his dominions, and if their charter 
hould be taken away they ſhould be forced to remove to 
ome other place or return to their native country; 
that the other plantations would be broke up, and the 
the whole country fall into the hands of the French or 
Dutch, and that all men would be diſcouraged froth ſuch 
undertakings in confidence of a royal grant ; that the 
ommon people, if caſt off by his Majeſty, might confe- 
Grate under ſome new form of government, which would 
te of evil example and might expoſe the court to his Ma- 
fty's diſpleaſure; and for theſe reaſons, they pray their 
Lordſhips that they may be ſuffered to live in this wil- 


* Mr. Hubbard ſays, judgment was given, &c. but the government 
demſelves, in ſome of their declarations in King Charles the ſecond's 
'me, ſay, that the proceſs was never comp'eated.— judgment was en- 


end ayainſt ſo many as appeared, and they which did not appear 
vere outlawed, 


t The records of the ſeſſion take no notice of it. Appendix. 
{ For being the occaſion of it, by giving up the charter. 


derneſs 3 
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i638 derneſs; that their liberties may not be reſtrained, when ! 
others are enlarged ; and that men of abilities may not be ¶ ch. 
hindred from coming to them, when they are encouraged D. 
to go to other plantations, It was never known wha che 
reception this anſwer met with. It is certain, that no ed 
further demand was made. In a ſhort time, the arch- che 
biſhop, and ſeveral other of the Lords of the council who 40. 
were preſent at this order, loſt their authority and infly. pa 
ence. They were as much perplexed, when called to ac. WM pr: 
count for their own conduct, as the colony could have been MW EC 
for theirs, had it been more exceptionable than it wa, Ml co 
We may make ſome conjectures what would have been the Wl as 
conſequence of taking away the charter at this time. It is ¶ le 
pretty certain, the body of the people would have left the ¶ be 
country. Two years after, meerly from a diſſatis facton WM Su 
with the ſoil and the climate, many did remove, and many no 
more were on tiptoe and reſtrained only by the conſiders Wl ſta 
tion of their engagements to ſtand by and ſupport oe in 
another; but where they would have removed, is the to 
queſtion. It would not have been to the French, This 
would have been going further from the ſun. They were 
too far northward already. Beſides, they might well ex- tle 
pect a heavier yoke under the romiſh hierarchy, than ve 
what they complained of under the proteſtant. They WW me 
would not have removed to any plantation or territory Wl do 
claimed by the King of England. What aſſurance could Bi an 
they have of ſecurity, for the enjoyment of privileges, WM {et 
io any other part, ſtronger than they had when they came 
here? After they had ſpent their ſubſtance, and many Bi co! 
that came with them their lives, in poſſeſſing and im- ne; 
proving a country, in confidence that they ſhould enjoy ba 
their charter privileges, they and their poſterity for ever, i tio 
they would not have truſted to promiſes if any had been Bi for 
made them a ſecond time. It is moſt likely they would af 
have gone to the Dutch at Hudſon's river. They ha the 
always kept up a friendly correſpondence with them. 11 hu 
their religious principles and form of worſhip and church the 
government, they were not very diſtant from one anothe'. Wl to1 
The Dutch were not generally very nice upon thoſe pol 
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The only difficulty would have been, to have obtained 1638 
thoſe privileges in matters of government from the ; 
Dutch, which they had from the Engliſh; and I think 

the Dutch would have been politic enough to have grant- 

ed them. If they had failed with the Dutch, ſuch was 

cheir reſolution, that they would have ſought a vacuum 

domicilium, (a favourite expreſſion with them) in ſome 

part of the globe where they would, according to their ap- 

prehenſions, have been free from the controul of any 

European power. In their firſt migration, moſt of them 

u. could ſay, omnia mea mecum porto. All the difference, 

the as to the ſecond would have been, that ſo far as they had 

tis leſſened their ſubſtance, ſo much leſs room would have 

the been neceſſary for the tranſportation of what remained. 

on Such a ſcheme would have conſiſted very well with their 

ny WI notions of civil ſubjection, as we ſhall fee in many in- 

n. ſtances. I do not ſay their notions were juſt. Allegiance 

me in an Engliſh born ſubject is ſaid to be perpetual, and 
the Wl to accompany him wherever he goes. 
tis Taz ſame governor, deputy governor and aſſiſtants 

ere were choſen for 1638, as had been for 1637. The ſet- . 

ex- WF tlements were extended this year beyond Merrimack ri- 

0 WF ver. Saliſbury and Hampton had a great quantity of ſalt 

ey WW meadows. They were an inducement to people to fit 

ry WW down there, although the upland was a light ſandy ſoil 

ad and not very inviting. Rowley and Sudbury were both 

es, ſettled this year alſo. | 

me Tux inhabitants of Lynn being deſirous of larger ac- 

, commodations, many of them removed to Long Iſland, 

. near the weſt end; Lord Stirling, by his agent there, 

107 WY having fold or quit claimed to them a tract for a planta- 

er, iy tion; but they were ſoon diſturbed by the Dutch, and 

en ſome of them were impriſoned under a pretence of an 

ad affront offered to the Prince of Orange's arms, which 

u they had taken down from a tree where the Dutch had 

I" WY hung them up. Not being able to kecp their ground, 

rca i they removed to the eaſt end, and ſettled a church and 

cf fown (Southampton) and entered intoa civil combination, 

intending 
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1638.intending to be independent of any of the colonies. Aj. 


other diſtin government was forming at the mouth 0 
Connecticut river by the agent of Lord Say and $: 
and Lord Brooke, who, with other perſons of diſtinQior, 
were ſtill expected in New-England, and other comp: 
nies who were intending to remove, intended J kewiſe t, 
form into ſeparate governments. But this humour cid not 
laſt long. In a few years, all the colonics found an unim 
or confederacy neceſſary for their defence, not only again 
the Indians, but againſt the French and Dutch; and there 
could be no encouragement for ſmall bodies of men to fr 


down any where, independant or unconnected, All thy 


had begun any ſettlements between the Maſſachuſets and 
the Dutch (the Rhode Iſlanders excepted, who were co. 
vered, except on the ſea, by the other colonies) joined 
with Connecticut or New-Haven, and all to the ef. 
ward, whether in New-Hampſhire, Province of Main 
or the country further caſt, applied to the Maſſachuſct 
that they might incorporate with them, 

THe year 1638 was memorable for a very great earth. 
quake throughout New-England. The ſhake, by the 
printed accounts of it, and from manuſcript letters, ap- 
pears to have been equal to that in 1727, the pewter in 
many places being thrown off the ſhelves, and the tops of 
chimnies in ſome places ſhook down, but the noiſe, 


though great, not ſo ſurprizing as that of the laſt men- 


tioned. The courſe of it was from weſt to eaſt. This was 
a remarkable æra. So long after the earthquake was as 
common an expreſſion with the people of New-Engan!, 
for many years, as it ſeems to have been heretofore vit 
the children of Iſrael . 

Harvard College takes its date from the year 1630. 
Two years before, the genera! court gave four hundred 
pounds towards a public ſchoo! at Newtown, but Mr, 


John Harvard, a worthy miniſter of Charleſtown, q). 
ing this year and having given a great part of his eltate, 
between ſeven and eight hundred pounds to the ſame uſe, 
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\n. the ſchool took the name of Harvard College by an 
order of Court“. 
lx 1639, the former governor and deputy governor 1639 
on vere continued, and the ſame aſſiſtants, except Mr. Harla- 
v4} WY lenden, who died in the colony, and I ſuppoſe the laſt year. 
to STRAITS and difficulties, at the beginniog of the co- 
not MY lony, had produced induſtry and good huſbandry, and | 
ion MW then they ſoon raiſed proviſions enough for their own | 
nl ſupport, and an overplus for exportation, We hear but | 
ere MW lictle of trade for the firſt ſeven years, except a ſmall | 
\ fr MM rraffick with the natives by barter of toys, and the few | 
hi MM utenſils, tools and cloathing they at firſt thought neceſſary, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nd in exchange for furs and ſkins. What the planters brought 
co W with them conſiſted, principally, of materials for their 
ed buildings, neceſſary tools for their huſbandry, ſtock for 
it. WM their farms, and cloathing for themſelves and families; 
an MW 20d thoſe who had more eſtate than was ſufficient for 
et; MW theſe purpoſes, were country gentlemen and unacquaint- 
ed with commerce, as Winthrop, Dudley, Bellingham, 
th. Braiſtreet, &c. and never employed themſelves in it, 
the WI (Mir. Winthrop built a ſmall barque called the Bleſſing. 
p. which was employed to import corn from the , ſouthern 
n Indians when the colony was in want, but ſhe was ſoon 


. 


of The firſt maſter of the college was Nathaniel Eaton, who was a 
iſe, WI good ſcholar, but had not the other qualit.es requiſite for the inſlxuc- 
1. bos and government of youth, He wis charged with avarice, in with- 


holding neceſſary or convenient commons, and with cruelty, in beat- 
ng his uſher with a cudgel whiiſt two of his ſervants held him dut 
23 BY by the legs and arms. His conduct having been enquired into by the 
„court, in 1639, he was thereupon diſplaced, fined 100 marks and or- 
ith WI fred to pay thirty pounds to Mr. Briſcoe whom he had cruelly, beat. 

After the ſentence of the court, he was excommunicated from the 

church at Cambridge, He complained that the church had enquired 
9. i into his caſe before, and fully underſtood it and paſſed no cen- 
ed ere upon him; but when they knew the opinion of the court, they 
ſr conformed to that. He went to Virginia. After the reſtoration, he 
7 Was in England, conformed and had a living, and is ſaid to have re- 
a venged himſelf upon all nonconformiſts, being greatly inſttumental in 
te, their perſecutions. He was educated under Dr. Ames in Holland, and 
e, Conn to Mr. Hooker whilſt there, who ſays, he did not approve of 

dis ſpirit, and feared the iſſue of his being received here, &c. He was 
ſuecceded by Mr. Henry Dunſtar, well eſteemed for his learning, piety 
and ſpirit of government, | 
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1639 caſt away) and people in general turned their minds t 


provide comfortable lodgings, and to bring under im. 
provement ſo much land as would afford them neceſſary 
ſupport, and this was enough to employ them. After! 
few years, by hard labour and hard fare, the land pro. 
duced more than was conſumed by the inhabitants; the 
overplus was ſent abroad to the Weſt-Indies, the Wine. 
Iſlands, &c. - Returns were made in the produce of the 
reſpective countries and in bullion, the moſt of which, to. 
gether with the furs procured from the natives, went ty 
England to pay for the manufactures continually nece 
from thence. As hands could be ſpared from huſbandry 
and labour in providing their houſes, they were taken off, 
and ſomeemployed in ſawing boards, ſplitting ſtaves, ſhin- 
gles and hoops, others in the fiſhery, and as many as were 
capable of it in building ſmall veſſels for the fiſhery and for 
coaſting and foreign trade. Thus gradually and inſenſibly 
they ſeem to have fallen into that trade moſt natural to 
the country and adapted to their peculiar circumſtances, 
without any premeditated ſcheme or projection for that 
purpoſe. The primary views, in their removal, were the 
enjoy ment of civil and religious liberty. Merchants, and 
others for the ſake of gain when they ſaw a proſpect ai 
it afterwards, came over and incorporated with them, and 
cauſed a great increaſe of commerce, and led the legiſlators 
to meaſures for the further improvement of ir. For en- 
couraging the fiſhery, an act was made, this year, to free 
all eſtates, employed in catching making or tranſporting 
fiſh, from all duties and public raxes; and all perſons were 
_ reſtrained, by penalty, from uſing any cod or bals fiſh for 
manuring the ground; and all fiſhermen during the ſer 
ſon for buſineſs, and all ſhip-builders, were by the ſame 
act excuſed from trainings. Sumptuary laws were made 
for reſtraining exceſs in apparel and other expences; i 
ſprit of induſtry and frugality prevailed ; and thoſe wo 
lived in the next age ſpeak of this as the aurea £145 11 
which religion and virtue flouriſhed : But it was not long 
before many became diſcontente.! and encourages pio 
jects for their removal. 1 
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In the year 1640, Mr. Dudley was governor and Mr. 1646 


Bellingham deputy governor ; Mr. Winthrop, the former 
governor, One of the aſſiſtants ; the reſt the ſame as the 
laſt year. The importation of ſettlers now ceaſed, The 
motive to tranſportation to America was over, by the 
change in the affairs of England. They, who then pro- 
feſſed to be able to give the beſt account, ſay, that in 298 
ſhips, which were the whole number from the beginning 
of the colony, there arrived* 21200 paſſengers, men 
women and children, perhaps about 4000 families +. 
Since which, more perſons have removed out of New- 
England to other parts of the world than Have come 
from o her parts to it; and the number of families, at 
this day, in the four governments may be ſuppoſed to 
be leſs rather than more than the natural encreaſe of four 
thouſand. This ſudden ſtop had a ſurprizing effect upon 
the price of cattle. They had loſt the greateſt part of 
what they intended for the firſt ſupply, in the paſſage 
from Europe. As the inhabitants multiplied, the de- 
mand for the cattle increaſed, and the price of a milch 
cow had kept from 25 to gol. but fell at once this year 
to 5 or 61, A farmer, who could ſpare but one cow in 
a year out of his ſtock, uſed to cloath his family with the 
price of it at the expence of the new comers; when 
this failed they were put to difficulties. Although they 
judged they had 12000 neat cattle, yet they had but 
about 3000 ſheep in the colony. | 


Mr. Neale ſuppoſes this to be impoſſible, but the number is not 
great for ſo many ſhips. If we allow half of them for tranſporting 
goods, and 140 ſouls to each of the other, it will make the number. 

any of the ſhips were large, in the firſt fleet eſpecially. 

+ A modeſt computation then made of the whole charge of tranſ- 
portation of the perſons, their goods, the ſtock of cattle, proviſions 
uotil they could ſupport themſelves, neceſſaries for building, artillery, 
ums and ammunition, amounts to 192,000 l. ſterling. 7eb»/on. A dear 
purchaſe, if they had paid nothing before to the council of Plimouth, 
and nothing afterwards to the ſachems of the country. Well might 
they complain, when the titles to their lands were called in queſtion 
by Sir Edmond Andros ; their labour in clearing and improving them 
was of more value than the lands after they were improved, and this 
other expence might be out of the queſtion, 


/ G Tu 
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2641 Tux year 1641 afforded not ſo plealing a proſpe, 

| As ſoon as the country ceaſed to be neceſſary, as an aſy. I (th 
lum for oppreſſed people in England, fome of thoſe wha IM hes 
had been the greateſt benefactors there not only diſcou- ing 
raged any further tranſportation, but endeavoured to in. ¶ che 
duce ſuch as had gone over to remove. Had the ſame 
changes happened in England fix or eight years ſooner, 
the continent of North America would in all probability 
have been at this day in a far leſs flouriſhing eſtate than 
it is. Some of the principal men wavered, but others 
were more reſolute, and determined not to forſake their 
undertaking “. 

Lord Say and Seal had turned his thoughts to a more 
ſouthern ſettlement in the Bahama iſlands. He had en- 
gaged Mr. Humfries, one of the aſſiſtants of the Maſſ. 
chuſets colony, in the deſign, with a promiſe of being the 
governor of the new ſettlement. A new plan of govern- 
ment was framed, wholly ariſtocratical, and the magi- 
ſtracy to be hereditary z but exceptions being taken to 
this form by the people, it was altered and brought 
nearer to that of the Maſſachuſetsf. Mr. Winthrop 


(th 
Was 
* Mr. Richard Salſtonſtall about this time, and I ſuppoſe upon this ſabj, 
occaſion, made a vow to God that he would not leave the country lony 
whilſt the ordinances of God continued there in purity, Some year to de 


after, his wife was in a bad ſtate of health and it was thought ſhe of þ 
might have relief by phyſicians in England. He applied to Mr. Cot- i tl 


ton, not to abſolve him, but to ſatisfy his doubting conſcience. Mr. jelty 
Cotton convinced him that the marriage vow was the moſt binding, bliſh 
MS. 7. Cotton, | fall 

+ It is obſervable that all the colonies, before the reign of King tant; 


Charles the ſecond, Maryland excepted, ſettled a model of govem- bh 
ment for themſelves. Virginia had been many years diſtracted under From 


the government of preſidents and (governors, with councils in whoſe Scot 
nomination or removal the people had no voice, until in the year Lade 
1620 a houſe of burgeſſes -broke out in the colony ; the King not Was 
the grand council at home not having given any powers or directions Kal 
for it.— The governor and aſſiſtants of the Maſſachuſets at firſt in- facit 
tended to rule the people, and, as we have obſerved, obtained theit les 
conſent for it, but this laſted two or three years only; and although ure 
there is no colour for it in the charter, yet a houſe of deputies appeared tons 


ſuddenly, in 1634, to the ſurprize of the magiltrates and the _—_ ng 
m 
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(the uſual governor and always conſidered abroad as the 1641 
head of the colony) had wrote to Lord Say, repreſent- 
ing to his Lordſhip that it ſcemed evident that God had 


choſen New-England to plant his people in, and that it 
| would 


ment of their ſchemes for power. Connecticut ſoon after followed the 
plan of the Maſſachuſets,--New-Haven, altho' the people had the higheſt 
reverence for their leaders and for near 30 years in judicial proceeding 
ſubmitted to the magiſtracy (it muſt however be remembred that it was 
annually elected) without a jury, yet in matters of legiſlation the peo- 
ple, from the beginning, would have their ſhare by their repreſenta- 
tives, New-Hampſhire combined together under the fame form 
with Maſſachoſets, Lord Say tempts the principal men of the 
Maſſachuſets, to make them and their heirs nobles and abſolute go- 
vernors of a new colony ; but, under this plan, they could find no 


l people to follow them. — Babadoes and the leward iſlands, began in 
0 1625, ſtruggled under governors and councils and contending proprie- 
2 tors for about 20 years. Numbers ſuffered death by the arbitrary 
. ſentences of courts martial, or other acts of violence, as one fide or 


0 the other happened to prevail. At length, in 1645, the firſt aſſem- 
bly was called, and no reaſon given but this, viz, I hat, by the grant 
( to the Earl of Carliſle, the inhabitants were to enjoy all the liberties, 
p privileges and franchiſes of Engliſh ſubjects, and therefore, as it is 
e o expreſsly mentioned in the grant, could not legally be bound or 
charged by any act without their own conſent. This grant, in 1627, 
was made by Charles the firſt, a Prince not the moſt tender of the 


1s ſbjects liberties. After the reſtoration there is no inſtance of a co- 
y lony ſettled without a repreſentative of the people, nor any attempt 
7 to deprive the colonies of this privilege, except in the arbitrary reign 
de of King James the ſecond. The colonies, which are to be ſettled 
t- n the new acquired countries, have the fulleſt aſſurance, by his Ma- 
r. WW *fy's proclamation, that the ſame form of government ſhall be eſta- 


8 diſhed there. Perhaps the ſame eſtabliſhment in Canada, and the 
fall privileges of Britiſh ſubjects conferred upon the French inhabi- 


8 ants there, might be the means of firmly attaching them to the Bri- 
n. th intereſt; and civil liberty tend alſo to deliver them by degrees 
er dom their religious ſlavery. The inhabitants of Acadie or Nova» 
in *otia lived, above forty years after the reduction of Port Royal, 
at wer the government of their prieſts, No form of civil government 
of was eſtabliſhed, and they had no more affection for England than for 
ns Ruſſia. The military authority ſerved as a watch to prevent confede- 
1 cies or combinations, The people indeed choſe more or leſs depu- 
eit ues from each canton or diviton, but their only buſineſs ſeems to 
gh have been to receive orders from the governor, and to preſent peti- 
ed 40ns to him from the people. Temporal offences, unleſs enormous, 
at- ind all civil controverſies were ordinarily adjudged and determined 


rut by their ſpiritual ſathets. 1 aſked ſome of the moſt ſenſible of the 
G 2 Acadians, 


7 
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1641 would be diſpleaſing unto him that this work ſhould be 


hindered ; and that ſuch as had been well inclines, d 
if not with their perſons yet with their ſubſtance, ; 
to encourage it, ſhould deſiſt and diſcourage it by in. - 
ſinuating that there was no poſſibility of ſubſiſtance there; as 
and added, that God would never have ſent ſo many of b 
his people thither, if he had not ſeen the place ſufficient E 
to maintain them or intended to make it ſo. His Lord. " 
ſhip anſwered, that he could not deny great part of 1. 
what was written, particularly the evidence of God"; x 
owning his people in the country of New-England ; but MW © 
alledged, that it. was a place appointed for a preſent 1 © 
refuge only, and a better place being now found out they i 


ought all to remove there C. 

IT is certain that a great part of the colony was under 5 
great doubts as to their ſubſiſtance. All could not be 
traders. Much labour was neceſſary to the clearing a 
new country for paſture or tillage ; after three or four WW g 
years improvement of a piece of ground, they found 
they had exhauſted the goodneſs of the ſoil and were 
obliged to go upon new improvements. T hey never + 
uſed ſuch manure as would keep it in heart. The con- th 
mon practice, of manuring with fiſh, left the landina WW 1. 
worſe ſtate than it would have been in if they had ulcd no B. 
manure at all, or than any other manure, even lime, 


- wi 

would have left it. This cauſed many of them to have 
an unfavourable opinion of the country and to deſpair of WW git 
obtaining a livelihood in it, and great numbers had de- a, 
termined to remove, Some were perſuaded to alter their 7 
reſolution, but others perſiſted. A church had been gi- WWF ... 
, . ; 3 no 
Acadians, what puniſhment the prieſts could infli to anſwer the encs of 

of government. They anſwered me by another queſtion, What ca! 
be a greater puniſhment than the forfeitore of our ſalvation? In "0 ve} 
part of the romiſh church the blind perſuaſion, of the power of e WM an 
prieſt to ſave or damn, was ever more firmly riveted ; and alchovg! eit 
theſe Acadians have, for eight years paſt, been ſcattered through th! ch 
Engliſh colonies, yet I never could hear of one apoſtate or ſo much 
a wavering perſon among them all; and if the Canadians are treated C01 


in the ſame maoner, they will probably remain under the ſame inte- 
tuation. 6 Hultard, | 
| thered 
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thered at Providence, and news came, that Mr, Sher- 
wood the paſtor, with another miniſter, had been ſent 
home priſoners by Carter the deputy governor, and that 
the magiſtrates were inclined to perſecution. This is not 
incredible, even in the year 1641, when they could not 
have expected that theſe meaſures would be approved in 
England, for Virginia perſiſted in oppoſition to the par- 
liament many years after, Whilſt ſome in New-Eng- 
land were diſcouraged by this advice, others were the 
more confirmed, looking upon it their duty to go over 
and ſtrengthen their brethren. Mr. Humfries had met 
with great loſſes by fire, the year before, and was de- 
tained in New-England by his private affairs for this 
year; but a company embarked with Capt. William 
Pierce, who was of the firſt fleet which came over with 
the charter, and a very noted commander. Upon their 
arrival at Providence, they found the iſland in the poſſeſ- 
fion of the Spaniards They had ſhot in under the com- 
mand of the fort before they diſcovered their danger ; 
and in coming about, Pierce was ſlain from the fort, but 
the veſſel got clear and returned to New-England, and 
the deſigns of the reſt, of courſe, were at an end, The 
Lords, and others concerned in this attempt to ſettle the 
Bahama iſlands, ſpent ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
which was entirely loſt by the iſland's being taken “. 
Tur difficulties particular per ſons were under, and the 
diff rence of ſentiment upon private affairs, had an in- 
flue ce upon the Hub lic affairs. The election this year 
(1641), notwithſtanding the great number of voters, 
was determined in favour of Mr. Be'lingham for gover- 
nor, Mr. Winthrop being his competitor, by a majority 
of {ix votes only, Mr. Endicot was choſen deputy go- 
vernor, It was diſputed whether they had the majority, 
and it was ſome time, Mr. Hubbard ſays, long, before 
either of them were admitted to their places. The 
choice ſeems not to have been agreeable to the general 
court, for the firſt order they made, was to repeal a 


* Hubbard, 
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1641 ſtanding law for allowing one hundred pounds annual 
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to the governor. N 
Tut court, this year, expecting great revolution 
were at hand in England, ſent over, as their agents, tus 
of the miniſters, Mr. Thomas Weld, and Mr. Hugh 
PetersÞ, and one of the repreſentatives, Mr. William 
Hibbias, in order to eſtabliſh the intereſt of the colony, 
Their particular inſtructions have not been preſerved, 
T'x1s year alſo, the plantation at Springfield, upo 
Connecticut river, returned to the juriſdiction of the 
Maſſachuſcts, In the year 1636, as has been obſcryed, 
the towns or ſettlements on Connecticut river began. 4 
more particular account of the ſettlement of that colony 
will perhaps be expected. The inhabitants of the towrs 
of Roxbury, Dorcheſter, Cambridge and Watertown, 
in the Maſſachuſets, laid the foundation of the colony 
of Connecticut. Mr. William Pynchon, being the e 
principal perſon among thoſe from Roxbury who hat 
pitched upon a place higher up the river than the reſt, 
called by the Indians Agawam, be changed che name o d 
Springfield “. His manſion houſe was at a town, < 
that name in England, near to Chelmsford in Ex Ne 
Thoſe from D-rchetter pitched upon a place below, called Wl t. 
by the Indians Mattaneaug or Cuſhankamaug. Mr. d 
Ludlow was the principal perſon who removed with Ml 
them. Mr Warham their miniſter and the whole church 1 
followed the next year. They called their ſettlement t 
Windſor. The Cambridge people, with Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Stone their minitters, and Mr. Haynes who the yea! ˖ 


+ Weld nor Peters ever returned to New-England. The firſt, 3 
appears by ſome of his letters, had a living at Gateſend in the Bilkep- 
rick of Durham. He went to Ireland with Lord Forbes, but came back T 
to England and was ejected in King Charles the ſecond's reign, The 
latter, by buſying himſelf too much with politicks, came to a tt 
gical end, which he would have been in no danger of if he had te. 
turned to his church again. His wife, whom he married in Nes. | 
England, was ſupported after his death by a collection of 301. ayar | 
until 1571. MS. better. 

At firit they called the new ſettlements by the names of the town! | 
they had left in the bay, 


befort 
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before had been governor at their head, were ſeated next 164 
below at a place called Suekiang, which they changed 
into Hartford, the place of Mr. Stone's nativity in Eng- 
land. A few miles below, there was another tract of in- 
terval land called by the Indians Pauquiang, which thoſe 
of Hartford intended to have included in their ſettlement; 
but a few of the Watertown people were too quick for them. 
| They gave it the name of Weathersfield. The commiſ- 
bon fon, which they took from the Maſſachuſets, was of a 
de pretty extraordinary nature. The preamble to it acknow- 
cc, ledges, that the lands, which they intended to take poſ- 
A WW {ffion of, were without the commonwealth and body of 
tte Maſſachuſets, and that certain noble perſonages in 
0Esgland, by virtue of a patent, challenged the juriſdic- 
tion there; but their minds not being known as to a form 
of government, and there being a neceſſity that ſome au- 
the thority ſhould be eſtabliſhed, they therefore appoint Ro- 
10 ger Ludlow, Eſq; &c *. with full power and authority 
, to hear and determine, in a judicial way, all matters in 
difference between party and party, to inflict corporal pu- 
0 niſhment, impriſonment and fines, and to make and de- 
ccee orders for the preſent as ſhall be neceſſary for the plan- 


ed tation, relative to trading, planting, building, military 
i. diſcipline and defenſive war, if need require, and to convene 
1 the inhabitants in general court if it ſnall be thought meet. 
b The commiſſion to continue no longer than one year, and 
” to be recalled if a form of government could be agreed 
. upon between the noble perionages, the inhabitants, and 


the commonwealth of the Maſſachuſets, &c. 

Tura would be no accounting for this ſtretch of 
power were it not for a principle at that time generally 
received, and which upon a queſtion was determined ſome 
years after by the general court, ſome of the members 


»The others were William Pynchon, Eſq; John Steele, William 
Swaine, Henry Smith, William Phelpes, William Weſtwood, and 
Andrew Warner. 

Mr. Ludlow, in a letter from Hartford, 1 of the 8th Month, 1638, 
to the Maſſachuſets general court, obſerves they had deſired that Con- 
necticut would forbear exerciſing juriſdiction at Agawam. 


G 4 diſſenting, 


. 
— —— —— 
_ — — 
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was binding even though the perſon ſhould no longer 
reſide within the limits. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this commiſtion, they ſoon after - 


entered into an agreement or combination, by virtue of 
which they called th-mſelves a body politick formed and 
eſtabliſhed by mutual conſ-nt, and framed ſuch laws and 
conſtitutions as they thought neceſſary ; the moſt material 
point in which they differed trom the Maſſachuſets, was 
the not making memberſhip of their churches neceſſary to 
freedom in the civil government or to the holding any 
offices therein. Upon the petition of Mr. Pynchon and 
others to the court to receive them again, an order paſſed 
aſſerting the court's right, and a commiſſion was granted 
to Mr, Pynchon to hold courts there , from whole judg- 
mentsan appeal lay to the court of aſſiſtants *. 5 
HE 


+ Maſſ. Records. 

George Fenwick, Eſq; a worthy pious gentleman and of a good 
family and eſtate, came from England with deſign to take poſſcfhon 
of the lands upon Connecticut river for the Lords Say and Brook, 
&c. The lands between Connecticut river and the Naraganſet coun- 
try, ſixty miles in length and breadth, were aſſigned by the council 
of Plimouth, in 1635, to the Marquiſs of Hamilton. The Lords Say, 
&c. had. a patent 24 the Earl of Warwick, including all that part of 
New-England in America from Naraganſet river forty leagues upon 3 
ſtrait line near the ſea ſhore towards the ſouthweſt, weſt and by ſouth 
or weſt, as the coaſt lies towards Virginia, and all lands within the 
brezdth aforeſaid, from the weſtern ocean to the ſouth ſea, ſo that 
the two grants or claims interfered, "The Connecticut people E 
chaſed che title of the Lords, of Mr. Ferwick, December 5, 1044. 
The thoughts of removing were then at an end, and Fenwick joined 
with the colony and was choſen an aſſiſtant. The colony went on 
exerciſing the powers of government until the reſtoration, when 
they applied, by Mr. Winthrop their agent, to King Charles Il. in 
1661, for a charter, which was granted in 1662, with a: ample pri- 
vileges as they could deſire. Mr. Winthrop had been man) year 
an aſſiſtant in the Maſſachuſets, He was ſenſible of the deſecis 
in the charter; and beſides, this colony being in America at the 
time of granting the charter, the powers granted them would na- 
turally be better adapted to their circumſtances. Mr. Winthrop, 1 
is ſaid, prelented the King with a ring which had been given by 
Charles the firſt to his grandfather, and that the King was much 


pleated 
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mitted themſelves to the Maſſachuſets government. The 
ſubmiſſion and agree meat upon record is as follows: 

« The 14th of the 4th month, 1641. 

« WHEREAS ſome Lords, Knights, Gentlemen and 
| W*« others did purchaſe, of Mr. Edward Hilton and ſome 
| W« merchants of Briſtol, two patents, the one called We- 
| W« cohamet or Hilton's point, commonly called or known 
(by the name of Dover or Northam, the other patent 
» W* ſet forth by the name of the ſouth part of the river 
( Paſcataquack, beginning at the ſea ſide or near there- 
l 

d 

d 


« abouts, and coming round the ſaid land by the river 
« fide unto the falls of Quamſcot, as may more fully ap- 
« pear by the ſaid grant. And whereas others allo, re- 
- W* ſiding at preſent within the limits of both the ſaid 


E pleaſed with it. When they were finding fault with the Maſſachuſets, 
they notwithſtanding eſtabliſhed another government, much of the 
ſame form and the * ſort of people. Rhode - Iſland about the ſame 

d tme obtained the like charter, Certain powers, aſſumed by the 

ah Maſſachuſets, not mentioned in their charter, by theſe new chargers 

k, ue expreſly granted to the two colonies. Had theſe applications been 


n. {Mftlazed two or chree years longer they would hardly have ſucceeded, 
ci] Pimouth, which had as much reaſon to expect ſuch a favour, never 
y could obtain it. They kept ſolliciting, one time after another, and 
of sere amuſed with general promiſes of favour until they, were compre- 
8 tended in a commiſſion to Sir Edmund Andros, which put an end to 
45 their expectations. — Mr. afterwards Colonel Fenwick, above- men- 
7 boned, by his laſt will, proved in Suſſex in England, April 27, 1657, 
hat gave five hundred pounds to the public uſe of the country of New- 
ir. gland, if his loving friend Mr. Edward Hopkins ſhould think fit, 
Us and to be employed as he ſhould order and direct. Mr. Hopkins died 
= day or two betore Colonel Fenwick, and by his will left at leaſt 
— 29001. to be employed for breeding youth at the grammar ſchool and 
Vis wiverhty in New. England. The queſtion was, whether the -5001. 
in mentioned in Mr. Fenwick's will, be not recoverable from the exe- 
** tutrix of the ſaid will. This was propoſed to Serjeant Maynard. Anſ. 
2 The diſpoſition to the charitable uſe being with condition of Mr. Hop- 
TY kins's approvement, and Mr. Hopkins dying before the teſtator, is 
the poſſible, and the charitable uſe becomes abſolute and ought now to 
= performed, John Maynard. I never heard that any part of this 
it gacy was recovered, Mr. Hopkins's, or part of it, was decreed by 
by d Chancellor Cowper, as we have before obſerved, and the col- 
ach se eſtate in Hopkiaton was purchaſed therewith. MS. letters. 


grants, 


Tu ſettlers: at Piſcataqua, about the ſame time, ſub- 1641 


102 
16410 


0 
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grants, have, of late and formerly, complained of the 
want of ſome good government amongſt them, an 
deſired ſome help in this particular from the juriſdiction 
of the Maſſachuſets bay, whereby they may be rule 
and ordered according unto God both in church and 
common weal ; and for avoiding of ſuch unſufferahl: 
diſorders whereby God hath been much diſhonouret 
amongſt them, theſe gentlemen whoſe names are here 

cified, George Willys, gent. Robert Saltonſtal, 


gent. William Whiting, Edward Holioke, Thoms 


Makepeace, partners in the ſaid patent, do, in the be. 
half of the reſt of the patentees, diſpoſe of the land; 
and juriſdiction of the premiſes as followeth ; being 
willing to further ſuch a good work, have hereby, for 
themſelves and in the name of the reſt of the patentees, 
given up and ſet over all that power or juriſdiction of 
government of the ſaid people dwelling or abiding 
within the limits of both the ſaid patents unto the go 
vernment of the Maſlachuſerts bay, by them to be 


<.erulcd and ordered in all cauſes criminal and civil, a 


45 
Cc 
«<c 


+ there ſhall be a court of juſtice 


inhabitants dwelling within the limits of Maſſachuſed 
government, and to be ſubject to pay in church a0 
commonwealth as the ſaid inhabitants of Maſſachuſes 
Bay do, and no other; and the freemen of the ſaid tw 
patents to enjoy the like liberties as other freemen ch 
within the ſaid Maſſachuſets government; and that 

as within one of tie 
two patents, which ſhall have the ſame power that the 
courts at Salem and Ipſwich have. Provided always, 
and it is hereby declared, that one of the ſaid patents 
that is to ſay, that on the ſouth fide of the river Pic 
caquack, and in the other patent one third part of tit 


+ lan with all improved land in the ſaid patent to tit 


Lords and gentlemen and owners ſhall be and remus, 
auto them their heirs and aſſigns forever, as their propd 
riohr, as having true intereſt therein, ſaving the int: 
re of juriſyiftion to the Maſſachuſets. And the fat 
ut of Wecohamet ſhall be divided, as formerly be 
d, by indifferent men, equally choſen on ares. 

„ Wieſt 
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&« whereby the plantation may be furthered and all occaſion 164 
« of difference ayaided, -And this honoured court of the 
« Maſſachuſets doth hereby promiſe to be helpful to the 
« maintenance of the right of the ſaid patentees in both the 
« patents all lega] courles in any part of their juriſdiction. 

« Subſcribed by the aforenamed gentlemen, in the pre- 
« ſence of the general court aſſembled, the day afore- 
« written “.“ | 

Taz river of Newichewannock, or Piſcataqua, is ſaid to 
have been farlt diſcovered by Capt. Smith or (ome employ- 
ed by him in 1614 or 1615. De Monts, ten years before, 
had been at Kennebeck and Saco, and ſome leagues further 
weſtward along ſhore ; but ſtruck over from ſome part of 
Welles, by the deſcription he gives of the coaſt, to Cape 
Ann, which he call; oo Louis, and from thence to Cape 
Blanc, which muſt be Cape Cod. In the year 1623, ſeve- 
ral gentlemen, merchants and others in the weſt of Eng- 
land, belonging to Briſtol, Exeter, Dorcheſter, Shrews- 
bury, Plimouth, &c. having obtained patents from the 
council of Plimouth for ſevetal parts of New-England, and 
being encouraged by the p'antation of New-Plimouth, and 
the reports of fiſhermen who had made voyages upon the 
coaſt, projected and attempted a fiſhery about Pilcataqua, 
and ſent over David Thompſon, together with Edward 
Hilton and William Hilton, who had been fiſhmongers in 
London, and ſome others, with all nece ſſaries for their pur- 
pole, The Hiltons ſet up their ſtages ſome diſtance above 
the mouth of the river, at a place ſince called Dover. Some 
others of the company, about' the ſame time, ſeized on a 
place below at the mouth of the river, called Little Har- 
bour, where they built the. firſt houſe. Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Capt. John Maſon were of this company, and 
the place where this houſe was byilt with three or four 
thouſand acres of land for a manor or lordſhip, by con- 
lent of the reſt of the undertakers, was aſſigned to Capt. 
Maſon, and the houſe took the name of Maſon-hall +. 


* Maſl. Records. 


} The Chimrey and part of the gone wall were ſtanding in the year 
1680, Hubbard, | 25 


THesE 
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1641 Trrsz ſettlements went on very ſlowly for ſeven yean 


after; and in 1631, when Edward Colcotr * firſt cane 
over, there were but three houſes in all that ſide of the 
country adjoining to Piſcataqua river. There had be 
ſome expence beſides about ſalt works. The affairs d 
the great council of Plimouth, from firſt to laſt, were 
carried on in a confuſed manner. There have been (x 
or ſeven ſeveral grants of the lands between Mer imac 
and Kenncbeck. Whether any of them, beſides thoſe tg 
Gorges and the Maſſachuſets, are at this day of any v. 
lidity I will not determine T. In 1629, Gorges and Mx 
ſon are ſaid to have taken a patent together for all the 
lands between the two rivers; and by mutual agreement, 
and by a diſtinct patent, all the lands from Piſcataquato 
Merrimack were aſſigned to Maſon 4. Gorges ſeems to 
have laid no great ſtreſs upon his title, for in 16:9, he 
obtained a patent under the great ſeal from King Chatls 
the firſt. The Lord Say and Brooke, who were very ge- 
neral adventurers, they purchaſed the Briſtol men's ſhare, 
which was two thirds of the firſt company's intereſt 
Some perſons of Shrewſbury held the other third. Capt 
Wiggan was made the agent for the Shrewſbury men, 
In the year 1630, Captain Neale, with three other, 
came over to Piſcataqua to ſuperintend the affairs of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, Maſon, and the reſt, bur principal 
to diſcover a new country, to which they gave the name 


of Laconia, and which in Gorges's hiſtory is very pom- 


pouſly deſcribed. Champlain, many years before this 
had given his own name to Lake Iroquois, and the Eng- 
liſh, it may be, were informed by the Indians ſomething 
of the geogra; hy of the country, and of other Jakes 01 
the back of New-England, and no doubt the rumour 
was carried over to England. Neale ſpent three years 
ſearching out his new country, but could not find it an 
ſo returned. Nothing elſe memorable is mentioned 


He was afterwards choſe, by ſome of the planters about Dore, 


their head or governor, Hubbard, 


+ Benighton's patent, vpon Saco river, was early, and divers perſots 
hold under it. t Hubbard, ; | 
Neale, 
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Neale, except that he forbad Wiggan ſettling a point of 1641 
land betwixt Dover and Exeter. Wiggan went on, and 
determined to defend his right by the ſword. The other 
threatned as high, and from what might have happened, 
the diſputed land took the name of Bloody Point, which 
it retains to this day. The Lords Say and Brooke alſo, 
made Wiggan their agent for the term of ſeven years; 
during which time the intereſt was not greatly advanced, 
the whole being ſold to him, at the expiration of the 
term, for ſix hundred pounds. | | 

Soon after the year 1631, one Mr. Williams came 
over from England, ſent alſo by Gorges and Maſon to 
take care of their ſalt-works. Mr. Chadburne “, with 
ſeveral other planters and traders, came over with him. 
Theſe began the ſettlement of Strawberry bank (Portſ- 
mouth) and after Neale went away they are ſuppoſed either 
to have entered into an agreement and to have choſen 
Williams for their governor, who is ſaid to have been a 
diſcreet ſenſible man and a gentleman, or elſe he was ap- 
pointed by the company in England. There was a grant 
of a ſum of money for building a parſonage houſe and a 
chapel, and for a glebe of 30 acres of land to be annexed, 
ma ſe by the inhabitants of Strawberry bank to Thomas 
Walford and Henry Sherburn, church wardens, and 
their ſucceſſors, &c. and this was ſigned by Francis Wil- 
12ams governor, Ambroſe Gibbons aſſiſtant, and 18 in- 
habitants, dated May 25, 1640. Williams ſoon after 
removed to Barbados. The firſt who enterprized the 
ſettlement of Piſcataqua had ſome religious as well as 
civil views, and a puritan miniſter Mr. Leveridge, a 
worthy man, came over with Capt. Wiggan in 163 3, but 
not being ſupported he removed to the ſouthward and 
was ſucceeded by Mr. Burdet, who has not left ſo good 
2 character. Not contented with his ſacred function, he 
invaded the civil government, and thruſt out Capt. Wig- 
gan, and aſſumed the place of governor bimſcll. 


* Mr. Chadburne had the direction of the artificers who built what 
was called the great houſe at Strawberry bank. His poſterity are 


ſettled on the other fide the river in the province of Main. 


4 Ix 
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1641 In the mean time, the Lords, and others concerned, 
had prevailed upon ſeveral perfons of good eſtates and 
who made profeſſion of religion, to raffen themſelyez 
and families to Piſcataqua, ſo as to be able to make inba. 
bitants enough for a conſiderable townſhip; and having 
no charter commiſſion or power of e from the 
crown, they were under neceſſity of entring into a com. 
bination or agreement among themſelves, which was in 

the following form : | ; 
« WHtrEaAs ſundry miſchiefs and inconveniencies have 
befallen us, and more and greater may, in regard of want 
of civil government, his gracious Majeſty having ſettled no 
- order for us to our knowledge, we whole names are under 
| written, being inhabitants upon the river Piſcataqua, have 
voluntarily agreed to combine ourſelves into a body pol. 
tic, that we may the more 5 enjoy the benefit 
of his Majeſty's laws ; and do hereby actually engage our- 
ſelves to ſubmit to his royal Majeſty's laws, together with 
all ſuch laws as ſhall be concluded by a major part of the 
freemen of our ſociety, in caſe they be not repugnant to 
the laws of England, and adminiſtred in behalf of his 
Majeſty. And this we have mutually promiſed and en- 
gage to do, and ſo to continue till his excellent Majeſty 
all give other orders concerning us. In witnefs whereof 
ve have hereunto ſet our hands Octob. 22. in the 16th 
year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord Charles, by the 
grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France and lie- 
land, defender of the faith, &c.” 
Signed by Thomas Larkham, Richard Waldron, 
William Waldron, with thirty eight more. 
ABovrT the ſame time, viz. in 1638, Mr. Wheelwright, 
the miniſter who had been baniſhed from the Maſſachu- 
= ſets, with a number of perſons who adhered to him, began 
| a plantation on the ſouth ſide of the great bay up Piſcata- 
| qua river, to which they gave the name of Exeter. The) 
thought it neceſſary likewiſe to form themſelves into a 
| body politic, in order to enable them to carry on the at- 
| fairs of their plantation. The inſtrument which they de- 
| t:rmined upon, was of the following form : 
| I | „ WHERE45 
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„ WHEREAS it hath pleaſed the Lord to move the 1641 
art of our dread Sovereign Charles, &c. to grant licence 
ad libetty to ſundry of his ſubjects to plant themſelves in 
de weſtern. parts of America: We his loyal ſubjects, 
mbers of the church of Exeter, ſituate and lying upon 
ke river Piſcataqua, with other inhabitants there, con- 
gering with ourſelves the holy will of God and our own 
xceſſity, that we ſhould not live without wholſame laws 
I civil government amongſt us, of which we are altoge- 
deſtitute, do, in the name of Chriſt and in the fight 
God, combine ourſelves together to erect and ſet up 
nong us ſuch government as ſhall be, to our beſt diſcern- 
0g, agreeable to the will of God; profeſſing ourſelves 
abject to our Sovereign Lord King Charles, according to 
liberty of the Engliſh colony of the Maſſachuſets, and 
i-ding ourſelves folemnly, by the grace and help of Chriſt 
and in his name and fear, to ſubmit ourſelves to all ſuch 
kriſtian laws as are eſtabliſhed in the realm of England, 
to our beſt knowledge, and to all other ſuch laws which 
ſhall upon good grounds be made and enacted among us 
according to God, that we may live quietly and peaceably 
loether in all godlineſs and honeſty. October 4, 1639, 
on Wheelwright, William Wentworth, George Wal- 
Jon,“ with 32 more. Captain Underhill, an enthuſiaſt 
who obtained his aſſurance, as he expreſſed himſelf before 
the chiirch of Boſton, while he was taking a pipe of the 
good creature tobacco“, and who was at the ſame time 
very immoral man, and for adultery had been excom- 
municated, joined Mr. Wheelwright's company, and 
payed his card fo well, that he obtained the place of go- 
ror over them, and alſo over the other company at Do- 
rr, they having quarrelled with Mr. Burdet the miniſter, 
wo removed to York. There was a ſtrong party againſt 
Underhill, which cauſed great diſturbance and confuſion. 
At the ſame time they were as much divided in their ec- 
deſiaſtical affairs. They at Dover had one Mr. Knolles 
for their miniſter, but Mr. Larkham arriving there from 
Northam near Barnſtable in England, many people were 
* Hubbard, &c. 
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1641 taken with him and determined to diſmiſs Knolles; but 
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his party ſtood by him, and he and his company excon. 
municated Larkham. He in return laid violent hands on 
Knolles. The magiſtrates took part, ſome on one fide 
and ſome on the other ; but Larkham's party, being 
weakeſt, ſent to Williams the governor below for aſliſ. 
tance, who came up with a company of armed men, beſet 
Knolles's houſe, where Underhill the governor then wy, 
called him to account, ſet a fine upon him and ſome others 
who had been concerned in the riot, and obliged them to 
remove from the plantation. Knolles was a rigid antino- 
mian; his practice was agreeable to his principles. He wa 
charged with being too familiar with ſome of his female 
domeſticks, and found it neceſſary to depart. Larkham, 
a zealous churchman, ſoon followed him for an offence of 
the ſame nature *. Thus we ſee three diſtinct colonies and 
independent governments formed upon Piſcataqua river, 

DuRIiNG theſe tranſactions, the Maſſachuſets people 
were enquiring into the bounds of their patent, In 1639 
they ſent perſons to find out the northermoſt part of 
Merrimack river. A line to run eaſt, from three miles 
north of the head of the river, will take in the whole & 
New-Hampſhire T. They determined therefore that it 
came within their juriſdiftion, and from that time they 
allowed plantations to be ſettled, particularly at Hampton, 
as readily as in any other part of the colony, and exer- 
ciſed juriſdiction over them; but they left thoſe upon the 
river to their liberty ; and it was their inability to pre- 
ſerve order among themſelves which occaſioned the ap 
plication and ſubmiſſion which has already been mer- 


tioned. At their ſeſſion in October the court paſſed tie 
following order : 


I have taken the principal facts, relative to the ſettlement of Fi 
cataqua, from Hubbard's and other original antient manuſcripts. | 
+ The bounds in the charter being three miles ſouth of Charles fr 
ver and all and every part thereof, and three miles north of Mem. 
mack and all and every part thereof, and all lands within the lim 
aforeſaid in latitude and breadth, and in length and longitude, & 


they ſuppoſed they had a right to ſtre: ch their line eaſt from the head 
of Merrimack to the ocean. 
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« WHEREAS it appeareth that, by the extent of the 1641 
« line according to our patent, the river of Piſcataquack 
« js within the juriſdiction of the Maſſachuſets, and con- 


« ference being had at ſeveral] times with the ſaid people 
« and ſome deputed by the general court for the ſettling 
« and eſtabliſhing of order in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
« tice there; it is now ordered by the general court, 
% holden at Boſton this gth day of the 8th month 1641, 
« and with the conſent of the inhabitants of the ſaid ri- 
« yer, as followeth. Imprimis, That from henceforth 
« the ſaid people, inhabiting there, are and ſhall be ac- 
* cepted and reputed under the government of the Mal- 
„ ſachuſets, as the reſt of the inhabitants within the ſaid 
« juriſdiction are. Allo, that they ſhall have the fame 
« ordet and way of adminiſtration of juſtice, and way of 
« keeping courts as 1s eſtabliſhed at Ipſwich and Salem “. 
«* Allo they ſhall be exempted from all publick charges, 
other than thoſe that ſhall ariſe for or from among 
e themſelves, or from any action or courſe that may be 
taken to procure their own good or benefit. Alſo 
* they ſhall enjoy all ſuch lawful liberties of fiſhing, plant- 
ing and felling timber, as formerly they have enjoyed 
* in the ſame river. Mr. Simon Broadſtreet, Mr. Iſrael 
„ Stoughton, Mr. Samuel Simonds, Mr. Willtam T'yng, 
& Mr, Francis Williams, and Mr. Edward Hilton, or 
any four of them; whereof Mr. Broadſtreet, or Mr. 
* Stoughton to be one, theſe ſhall have the ſame power 
* that the quarter courts at Salem and Ipfwich have. 
* Alſo, the inhabitants there are allowed to ſend two de- 
* putics from the whole river to the court at Boſton. 
* Allo Mr. Broadſtrect, Mr. Stoughton, and the reſt of 
* the commiſſioners, ſhall have power at the court at 
* Piſcataquack to appoint two or three to join with Mr, 
Williams and Mr. Hilton to govern the people as the 
* magiſtrates do here, till the next general court, or till 
* the court take further order, It is further ordered; 
* that until our commiſſioners ſhall arrive at Piſcata— 
* quack, thoſe men who already have authority, by the 
Parts of the Maſſachuſets nea: eſt to Piſcataqus, * 3 
* late 
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made one of the magiſtrates. 


made by the people there, nothing was done concerning 


of the college, and nine young gentlemen , at a public 
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& late combination, to govern the people there, ſhall 
© continue in the ſame authority and power, to be de. 
<« termined at the coming of the ſaid commiſſioners, and 
* not before.” Although nothing is ſaid of Strawberry. 
bank in the ſubmiſſion, yet all the fettlements ſeem to 
have concurred, and Williams, the governor below, waz 
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Tur Maſlachuſets, by thus extending its wing over 
the inhabitants of New-Hampſhire, nouriſhed and che- 
riſhed them for near 40 years; and to this muſt be attri- 
buted the growth and the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of that 
colony. The principal inhabitants, when the benefit waz 
recent, in 1680, made a public and grateful acknow- 
ledgment of it. Upon this conſtruction of the charter, 
the whole province of- Main is taken into the Maſſachu- 
ſets as well as New-Hampſhire z but no application being 


them. Mr. Wheelwright and others, who had been ba- 
niſned from the Maſſachuſets, ſoon after removed to the 
province of Main from New-Hampſhire. 

Mz. Winthrop was elected governor in 1642, and 
Mr. Endicot deputy governor, and Mr. Thomas Flint“ 
added to the aſſiſtants, together with Mr. Pynchon, who, 
upon his removal to Springfield, had been left out whillt 
the. juriſdiction was doubtful, 

Tur college at Cambridge was this year put upon 4 
more reſpectable footing than it had been. The gover- 
nor, deputy governor and magiſtrates, and the miniſters 
of the ſix next adjacent towns, with the preſident, were 
made a corporation for ordering and managing the affair 


com- 


* Mr. Flint was a gentleman of a fair eſtate in England, which be 
Jaid out in forwarding the plantation, arriving in New England about 
the year 1635. Tohrſon. A large tract of land, which he owned in 
Concord, ſlill retains che name of Flint's farm. 

+ Mott of them ſoon after went over to England, and before 1651 
(as appears by a letter from Mr. Samuel Mather, who received a de- 
gree the next year, and was a celebrated preacher in Dublin made 
tome figure. there. Benjamin Woodbridge, the firſt-bora of — 

| | J 
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hall Mmmencement this year, received the degree of batche- 1642 
ce- Wer of arts. The Thelis, with a particular account of 
and Wl ge whole proceeding, was publiſhed in England. I know 


of but two copies extant, and as my chief deſign is to 
rve from oblivion every tranſaction, which poſterity 
may think of any importance, I ſhall give it a place in 
the appendix. (TX 


wer Tarre 
che- — 
(tri- ¶ Calege, was ſueceſſor to Doctor Twiſſe at Newberry; and though 
that N jclined to preſbyterianiſm, do uſe Mr, Mather's words, not malig- 


indy affected. George Downing went into the army, and was ſcout- 
maſter general of the Engliſh army in Scotland. He was afterwards in 
favour with Cromwell, who ſent him ambaſſador to the States, 
ad upon the reſtoration he turned with the times, and was ſent or kept 
hy the King in the ſame employ, had the merit of betraying, ſecuring 
ud ſending over ſeveral of the regicides (he had been captain under 
me of them, Col, Okey) was knighted and in favour at court, and di 
11684. His character runs low with the beſt hiſtorians in England 
twas much lower with his countrymen in New-England; and it be- 
ane a proverbial expreſſion, to ſay of a falſe man who betrayed his 
mf, that he was an arrant George Downing. Oliver Cromwell, when 
ent him agent or ambaſſador to the States, in his letter of credencs 
by, George Downing is a perſon of eminent quality, and after a 
bog trial of- his fidelity, probity and diligence in ſeveral and various 
epotiations, well approved and valued by us. Him we have thought 
tng to ſend to your Lordſhips, dignified with the character of our 
went,” &c. (Milton's letters.) In his latter days he is ſaid to have been 
my friendly to New-England, and when the colony was upon the 
worlt terms with King Charles the ſecond. An article of news from 
agland, in 1671, ſays, Sit George Downing is in the Tower, it is 
hid becauſe he returned from Holland, where he was ſent ambaſlador; 
fore his time: As it is reported, he had no ſmall abuſe offered him 
ber. They printed the ſermons he preached in Oliver's time and drew 
free pictures of him. 1. Preaching in a tub, over it was wrote, This 1 
ws, 2. A treacherous courtier, over it, This I am, 3. Hanging ona = 
and over it, This I ſhall be.” Prints of that ſort were not fo 
unmon in England in that day as they have been the laſt twenty 


* Downing was ſent to make up the quarrel with the Dutch, but 
ming home in too great haſte and fear, is now in the 2 where 
b maſter lay that he betrayed.” M. letter Lond. March 4, 1671-2. 

lis maſter, no doubt Okey is intended. His ſon was one of the 
Tellers in the Exchequer in 1680. Sir George died in 1684. He 
rin to governor Bradſtreet, and kept up a correſpondence 
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1642 THERE was a general deſign this year, among the [n: 


the women and children and for the ſecurity of ammu- 


of a very reputable family, and had been eſteemed for his learning 


ich Mr. Mather writes very preſſing for others to come over 
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dians, againſt the Engliſh “. Miantinomo, the ſachem 
of the Naraganſete, was ſuppoſed to be the author and 
chief promoter, and to have drawn many other ſachems 
to join with him. The Indians began to make uſe of 
fire-arms, and had procured a great number, together 
with powder and ſhot, from Engliſh traders in the eaſtern 
parts, as well as from the Dutch. A conſtant watch 
was ordered to be kept from ſun-ſet to ſun- riſing, and x 
place of retreat to be provided, ih each plantation, for 


John Bulkley (ſon of Peter Bulkley, miniſter of Concord, who wa 


and piety in England) was a ſettled miniſter at Fordham in Eſſex, and iu! 
after his ejeAment, in 1662, practiſed phyſic in London, def 
Henry Saltonſtall, who I ſuppoſe was a grandſon of Sir Richard $1l. * 
tonſtall, was a doctor of phyſic and a fellow of New college Oxford, N 
Nathanael Brewſter was a ſettled miniſter in Norfolk, and of good WM! 


report. | 
wal Bellingham received the degree of doctor of phyſic at Ley. 
den, Two others of the claſs, William Hubbard and John Wilſor, 
were miniſters ſettled in New England and in high eſteem there. Sere- 
ral of the ſucceeding claſſes went over to England ſoon after their 
taking their batchelors degree, John Allen, whoſe friends lived in 
Suffolk. William Ames, who was fon of doctor Ames, ſettled at Wret 
tham. Jeremiah Holland, who fiſt ſettled near London, but ſoon 
after removed into Northamptonſhire, where he had a living of between 
two and three hundred pounds a year. Jacob Ward, who had a fel- 
lowſhip in Maudlin college Oxford. John Birden and Abraham Wak 
ver, who were both preacher: in the counties where their friends lived; 
and Sampſon Eyton, who I ſuppoſe left Harvard college before he had 
his degree, was made a fellow in one of the univerſities in England. 
Leonard Hoar went to Cambridge and took the degree of doctor u 


angland, where they might be aſſured of encouragement and prefer 
ment. 


® Intelligence was given by ſome of the Indians themſelves, and let 
ters were diſpatched from New Haven and Connecticut to giv? 24. 
vice. Under pretence of trade, in ſmall companies at the Engiik 
houſes, while ſome ſecured the arms the others were to perpetrate ti 
maſſacre; the time appointed for which was immediately after de 
harveſt ſhould be over. 8 

An Indian of Providence attempted a rape upon an Engliſh wem. 
the wife of Nicholas Wood of Dorcheſter, and was protected by Mar- 
tinomo. This, if true, is à rarg inſtance, 8 
| - nation. 
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In: on. Beacons were erected and ordered to be fired 1642 
em Mypon an alarm, and all ſmiths were required to Jay aſide 
and ai other buſineſs until all the arms in the colony were 


put into good order; for which payment was promiſed 
by the government. Mr. John Leverett * and Mr. Ed- 


ward Hutchinſon + were ſent to Miantinomo with articles 
em Wot complaint, and to require him to come himſelf, or to 
ch ad two of his chief counſellors to the governor in order 7 
da o give ſatisfaction. Connecticut propoſed to fall upon 


the Indians immediately, and offered, if the Maſſachuſets 
would ſend 120 men to Saybrook, to join a proportion- 
able number. But the Maſſachuſets court doubted whether 
they had ſufficient proofs of the deſigns of the Indians to 
wſify a war. However, the governor with the magiſtrates, 
tefore the court met, thought it neceſſary to diſarm the 
lodians within the colony, which they readily ſubmitted to. 
Miantinomo came in perſon to the court, and demanded 
that his accuſers ſhould be brought face to face, and if 
they failed in their proof that they ſhould ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment he would have deſerved himſelt if he had 
deen guilty, viz. death, His behaviour was grave, and he 
ave his anſwers with great deliberation and ſeeming inge- 
duty. He would never ſpeak but in the preſence of wo 
if his counſellors, that they might be witneſſes of every 
ting which paſſed, Two days were ſpent in treaty. He 
denicd all he was charged with, and pretended, the re- 
ports to his diſadvantage were raiſed by Uncas, ſachem 
{the Mohegins, or ſome of his people. He was willing 
b renew his former engagements, that if any of the In- 
dans, even the Nianticks, who he ſaid were as his own 
leſh and blood, ſhould do any wrong to the Engliſh, 1o 
u neither he nor they could ſatisfy without blood, he would 
liver them up and leave them to mercy. The people of 
Connecticut put little confidence in him, and could hardly 
be kept from falling upon him, but were at laſt pre- 
led upon, by the Maſſachuſets, to deſiſt for the preſentF. 


* Afterwards governor, 
+ Son of the famous Mrs. Hutchinſon, 
Records of the united colonies. * 
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1642 The minds of men were filled with fear from theſe g 
mours of a general conſpiracy, and every noiſe in the 
night was alarming. A poor man, in a ſwamp at We 
tertown “, hearing the howling of a kennel of wolves, 
and expecting to be devoured by them, cried out for help 
which occaſioned a general alarm through all the town 
near Boſton &. The Indians, being thus prevented from 
ſurprizing the Engliſh, remained quiet F. 

Tur Houſe of Commons this year paſſed a memorible 
reſolve in favour of the Maſſachuſets colony, which wa 
tranſmitied to the governor by the clerk of the houſe, and 
ordered by the court to be entered upon the publick x- 
cords, that it might remain to poſterity, 

| _ * VenegraS 10: MARCH 1642. 

WHEREAS the plantations in New-England have, by 
the bleſſing of the Almighty, had good and proſperous 
ſucceſs, without any public charge to this ſtate I, and 
are now likely to prove very happy for the propagation 
of the goſpel in thoſe parts, and very beneficial and com- 
modious to this kingdom and nation. The cemmons, 


—. ® Sept. 19th, 1642. $ Hubbard. 
+ One Darby field, an Iriſhman, with ſome others travelled this year 

to the white hills, ſuppoſed to be the higheſt in theſe parts of Ame- 

rica, They —. that they bad been to the top, where is a plain 

of 60 feet ſquare ; that on the weſt fide is a very ſteep precipice, and 

all the country round about appeared like a level much beneath them, 

The eres appearance of the rocks, as they came near them, 
2 an expectation of ſomething valuable, but they found nothing 
uboard. 

| The growth of the ſeveral parts of the colony, at different periods 

will be thought by ſome worth obſerving. In 1642 a tax of 8004, 

was apportioned as follows: Hingham 20. Weymouth 14 /. Brait- 

tree 1 2 Dorcheſter 45 J. 10s. Roxbury 501. Boſton 120 /. Dedban 

20 J. Concord 25 J. Watertown 55 J. Cambridge 67 J. 10s. Chaties 
town 50 J. Salem 751. Lynn 45d. Ipſwich 82 J. Newbury 30. 
Saliſbury 12/7, 10s. Hampton 53% Rowley 15 J. Sudbury 15 J. Mel. 
ford 10/1. Gloceſter 61. 10. i 
1 I tranſcribe this part of the order with pleaſure. The merit o 
our anceſtors, many of whom were perſonally known to the principal 
members of parliament, was freſh in their remembrance. Length 
time has not leſſened the merit. Conſequences ſo advantageous to d 


nation have followed it, that in reaſon it ought to ſtrike ſtronger 99 
than it did then, ns n 


now 
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now aſſembled in Parliament, do for the better advance- 1642 
ment of thoſe plantations and the encouragement of the 
planters to proceed in their undertaking, ordain, that 
all merchandizing goods, that by any perſon or perſons 
whatſoever, merchant or other, ſhall be exported out of 
this kingdom of England into New-England to be ſpent, 
uſed or employed there, or being of the growth of that 
kingdom *, ſhall be from thence imported hither, or ſhall 
be laden or put on board any ſhip or veſſel for neceſſaries 
in paſſing to and fro, and all and every the owner or 
owners thereof ſhall be freed and diſcharged of and from 
paying and yielding any cuſtom, ſubſidy, taxation, or 
other duty for the ſame, either inward or outward, ei- 
ther in this kingdom or New-England, or in any port, 
haven, creek, or other place whatſoever, until the Houſe 
of Commons ſhall take further order therein to the con- 
trary. And all and ſingular cuſtomers, farmers and col- 
lectors of cuſtoms, ſublidies and impoſts, and other of- 
ficers, miniſters and ſubjects whatſoever, are hereby re- 
quired and injoined, that they and every of them, upon 
the ſhewing forth unto them this order, or a true copy 
en thereof under the hand of the clerk of the Houſe of Com- 
ne- WF mons, without any other writ or warrant whatſoever, do 
plan WH make full, whole and entire, and due allowance and 
clear diſcharge unto the ſaid owners of the ſaid goods 
den, and merchandize, their factors, ſervants and agents, ac- 
ug cording to the tenor and true meaning of this order. 

H. ELssix o, Cler. Parl. D. Com.” 


Ix the year 1642, letters came to Mr. Cotton of Boſton, 
tan WI Mr. Hooker of Hartford, and Mr. Davenport of New- 
ule WF Haven, ſigned by ſeveral of the nobility, divers members 
30. WF of the houſe of commons, and ſome miniſters, to call them 
or ſome of them, if all could not come, to aſſiſt in the 
e embly of divines at Weſtminſter +. Such of the may 

rates 
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* ? Inaccurate)y, for thoſe colonies, 
+1 have the original papers which accompanied theſe letters. The 
* tollowing is an exact copy. 
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ſtrates, and miniſters, as were near Boſton, met together, 
and molt of them were of opinion that it was a call of Ga, 
but Mr. Hooker did not like the buſineſs, and thought 
was not a ſufficient call to go a thouſand leagues to confer 
about matters of church government. Mr. Davenport 
thoughtotherwiſe, but his church, having but one miniſter, 
would not ſpare him. Mr. Cotton thought it a clear call, 
and would have undertaken the voyage if others would 
have gone with him. Soon after, other letters were 
received, which diverted them from any thoughts of 
proceeding *, Mr. Hooker was about that time pre- 


paring 


* Tar expreſſion of the deſires of thoſe honourable and worthy 
perſonages, of both houſes cf parlament, who call and wiſh the pre- 
ſence of Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker ard Mr, Davenport to come ovar 
with all poſſible ſpeed, all or any of them, if all cannct. The con- 
ci'yon whearein the ſtate of things in this kingdom doth now ſtand, 
wee ſuppoſe you have from the relations of others; wheareby you can- 
not but underſtand how greate need there iPof the healp of pray: 
and improvement of all good meanes, from all parts for the ſeatlinge 
and compoſeing the affaires of the church. Wee therefore preſent uno 
you our earneſt deſires of you all. To ſhewe wheatein or howe many 
wayes you may be uſeful would eaſely bee done by ds, and ſownd by 
you, weare you preſent with us. In all likelyhood ybu will finde op- 
portunity enough to draw forth all that healpefullneſs that God 
ſhall affoard by you. And wee doubt not theſe advantages will be 
jutch, as will fully anſwer all inconveniencies your ſealves, chorchei 
or plantations may ſuſtaine in this your voyage and ſhort abſence froa 
them, Onely the ſooner you come the bettar. Warwick 
| W. Say & Seale Ph. Wharton 

| Mandeville 

Rob. Brooke 

Wm. Stricland Tho: Hoyle 
Henry Darley Cor: Holland 
Valentine Walton Anth. Stapley 
Will® Cawleys Humfrey Salway 
John Gurdon ' William Hay 
John Blakiſton J. Waſtill 
Godfrey Roſſeville 
Wm. Maſtiam H. Ruthin Gilbert Pickering Alex. Bence 
Mart. Lumley Ro. Cooke Ol. St. John 
Nath. Barnardiſton Sam. Lake Iſaac Pennington * 
Ar. Goodwin John Francklyn Miles Corbett Wm. Spurſows. - 


Nath. Fiennes 
Gilb* Gerrard 
Tho: Barrington 
Richard Browne 
Henry Martin 
Oliver Cromwell 
A. Haſelrig 


E Muburd, 
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paring for the preſs a vindication of congregational 1642 
churches, or rather framing a ſyſtem or plan of church 
vernment, which he deſigned for the New-England 
churches, let the determination at Weſtminſter be what 
it would, , Had the churches of New-England appeared 
there by their repreſentatives, or any of the principal 
divines appeared as members of the aſſembly, greater ex- 
ception might have been taken to their building after a 
model of their own framing. Several perſons who came 
from England, in 1643, made a muſter to ſet up preſ- 
byterian government, under the authority of the aſſem- 
bly at Weſtminſter ; but a New-England aſſembly, the 
general court, ſoon put them to the rout. 

Tux governor and deputy governor for the laſt year 
were re · elected in 1643. Samuel Symonds“ and William 1643 
Hibbins + were added to the aſſiſtants. The colony had 
ſo increaſed, that it was divided this year into four coun- 
ties or ſhires, Eſſex, Middleſex, Suffolk and Norfolk . 

A xew ſect, ſpringing from the aſhes of the antinomi- 
o us, made great. diſturbance about this time. Samuel 
x Wl Gorton, a citizen of London, who came from Boſton in 
5 W636, was at the head of it. Mr. Cotton ſays §, his 
'; {Wpiiociples were the very dregs of familiſm. It is certain 
x: chat he was artful enough to explain them in ſuch a man- 
oer, that his judges in the Maſſachuſets were divided in 
opinion whether they were heretical or no. He ſtaid 
ot long in the Maſſachuſets, but went to Plimouth, and, 


Mr. Symonds was a gentleman of an ancient family and good 
elate in England. He came from Yeldham in Eſſex. Hubbard. 

+ Mr, Hibbins was a principal merchant in the colony, but ſoon 
aſtcr met with great loſſes in his trade. I know of none of their de- 
Kendants of the ſame names in New-England. 


{ Es82x cont%, MippLEstEx, SUFFOLK. NorrFoLE, 
diem Charleſtown Boſton Saliſbury 
Ern Cambridge Roxbury Hampton 
don (Wenham) Watertown Dorcheſter Haverhill 
pl ich Sudbury Dedham Exeter 
Rowley Concord Braintree Dover 
* Neubury Woburn Weymouth Strawberry-Bank 
1 Cloceſter Med ford Hingham (Portſmouth.) 


Chochichawick Linn Village Nantafket (Hall) 
} Bloody Tenet waſhed, &c. p. 5 & 8. 
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1643 diſturbing the church there, he was whipped and required 


of the chief of the Indians who dwelt there and at Px 
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to find ſureties for his good behaviour, which not being 
able to do he removed, Mr, Winſlow ſays was driven} 
to Rhode-Iſland. There he treated the court with con. 
tempt, and by order of the governor, Mr. Coddingten, 
was firſt impriſoned and atterwards whipped. From 
Rhode-Iſland he went to Providence, where Roger Wil. 
liams with his uſual humanity, although he diſliked his 

rinciples and behaviour, gave him ſhelter. Here he 
ound ſeveral of his own diſpoſition, fond of novelties 
in religion, and they firſt ſat down at Patuxet near Pro- 
vidence; but ſome of the inhabitants there applied tothe 
Maſſachuſets that they and their lands might be received 
into protection, and complained that Gorton and his 
company, under pretence of purchaſe from the Indians, 
were going about to deprive them of their eſtates, of 
which for ſeveral years they had been in the lawful poſ- 
ſeſſion, * The governor and three of the aſſiſtants ſigned 
what was called a warrant, or notification, to all the peo- 
ple of Providence, requiring them to ſubmit to the ju- 
riſdiction of the Maſſachuſets. This was dated in Octo- 
ber 1642. Gorton ſent a very contemptuous anſwer, 
and told them they had no authority over the people ef 
Providence, But either for the ſake of being more out 
of the reach of the Maſſachuſets, or from diſcord among 
themſelves, Gorton and 11 more purchaſed of Miantiao- 
mo, the Naraganſet ſachem “, a tract of land called Sbou- 
amet and removed thither. The price they paid was 144 
fathom of wampum +. Showamet was then claimed by 
Plimouth government, as within their juriſdiftion, T0 


Ne 
fa 


— 


tuxet, and who were called ſachems, Pomham and 87 
chonoco, came to Boſton with their interpreter to com 
plain of Gorton and his company for taking their lands 
trom them, and offered to ſubje& themſelves and thel 


4 Anſwer to Gorton. . 


* Pomham, a petty ſachem who lived upon the lands, joined i 
the ſale, but alledged that he had no conſideration for it. *. 

+ A fathom of wampum was one ſtring of Indian beads, ſx fal 
or a fathom in length, which was valued at 58. 8d, ſterling. 
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their hands, was accordingly done in the form following. 
„ Tris writing is to teftify, that we Pomham, ſachem 
« of Showamet, and Sachonoco, ſachem of Patuxet, have 
« and by theſe preſents do voluntarily and withqut any 
« conſtraint or perſuaſion, but of our on free motion, put 
« qurſelves, our ſubjects, lands and eſtates under the go- 
« yernment and juriſdiction of the Maſſachuſets, to be 
governed and protected by them according to their juſt 
„ laws and orders, ſo far as we ſhall be made capable 
« of underſtanding them; and we do promiſe, for our- 
& ſelves and our ſubjects and all our poſterity, to be true 
« and faithful to the government and aiding to the main- 
« tenance thereof to our beſt ability; and from time to 
time to give ſpeedy notice of any conſpiracy, attempt, 
« or eil intention of any which we ſhall know or hear of 
« againſt the ſame, and do promiſe to be willing from 
time to time to be inſtructed in the knowledge of the 
« worſhip of God. In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto 


put to our hands the 22d of the 4th month, 1643. 
0 The / mark The @ mark 
of Saconocho, of Pomham. 
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of M1anTINOMO was likewiſe ſent for to Boſton, but did 
ut not make out his right to the Indian country to the ſatis- 


country to the Maſſachuſetꝭ, which by an inſtrument, under 1 
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ag faction of the court. It does not appear that he relin- * 


10- quiſhed it, and Gorton ſays in his detence, that Pomham 
dad Sachonoco were the natural ſubjects of Miantinomo 
aul influenced by the Maſſachuſets to withdraw from him. 
He being the greateſt and moſt powerful ſachem in New- 
England, it is probable that theſe were dependants upon him 
or tributaries to him. Be that as it may, the Maſſachuſets 
ſent a meſſage to Gorton and his company, acquainting 
them that they were ſtill within their juriſdiction by virtue 
of the ſubmiſſion of Pomham and Sachonoco, and re- 
quiring them to appear at the court of Boſton to anſwer 
to complaints againſt them for injuries done to the Indians, 
dc. and promiſing them ſafe-· conduct, &c. This was dated 
the 12th of the 7th month 1643. They ſent back by the 
meſſenger a verbal anſwer, that they were out of the 

Maſſachuſets 
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1643 Maſſachuſets juriſdiction, and would acknowledge ſub- 
jection to none but the ſtate and government of Old Eng. 
land. Upon the receipt of their anſwer, viz. on the 19th 

-of the ſame month, another meſſage was ſent to acquaint 
them, that the court had appointed commiſſioners * to 
hear and determine the controverſy upon the ſpot, and if 
they refuſed, to bring them to Boſton by force. After 
ſome ſmall reſiſtance, Gorton and ſeveral others were taken 
and carried to Boſton and impriſoned F. Being brought 


before the court, the charge exhibited againſt them was G 
in the following words: ap 
«« Uron much examination, and ſerious conſideration " 
« of your writings, with your anſwers about them, we hl 
« do charge you to be a blaſphemous enemy of the true th 
religion of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt and his holy ordi- pr 
56 nances, — 
di 
The commiſſioners were, Capt. George Cooke, Lieut. Hump, te 
Atherton, and Edward Johnſon, who had alſo military commiſſions, Cl 
and 40 men to attend them. Cooke was afterwards a colonel in the do 
wars in Ireland. Jobnſon. br 
+ If we may give credit to Gorton's account, Mr. Ward, a miniſter, 7 
came to the priſon window and called to him one of the priſoner: who Ii 
had been his neighbour in Efiex in England, and defired him, if he na 
had done or ſaid any thing he could with good conſcience renounce, ge 
that he would recant, and probably the court would be merciful; and f 
added, that this would be no diſparagement, for the reverend Mr. 0 
Cotton ordinarily preacheth that publickly one year, that the next or 
year he publickly repents of before the congregation, &c. Mr. Win- 
ow, in his anſwer, will not allow this to be true. Ihis Mr. Ward end 
was author of The Simple Cobler of Agawam, and ſeveral other witty af 
performances. The ruling paſſion would frequently ſhew itſelt in in- * 
flances which would have been liable to ſome exception in thoſe Gays Ch 
of great gravity, if his principles had not been orthodox and his ge- led 
neral behaviour ſerious and guarded, Many of his witty facetious * 
turns are handed down to poſtetity. A letter of bi, I find among of 
Mr. Cotton's papers, diſcovers ſomething of his caſt of mind, 021 


© Salutum in Xto noſtro, 
Reverend and dear friend, | 
I was yeſterday convented before the biſhop, I mean to his court, 
and am adjourned to the next term. I ſee ſuch giants turn their back, 
that I dare not truſt my own weak heart, 1 expect meaſure hard 
enough, and muſt furniſh apace with proportionable armour. I lach 
a friend to help buckle it on. I know none but Chriſt himſelt, i 


all our coa/t, fit to help me, and my acquaintance with him is ney 
, Enos 
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« nances, and alſo of civil authority among the-people 1643 


« of God, and particularly in this juriſdiction,” 

Taz1R writings were produced in evidence againſt 
themz and they explained them, in ſuch a manner, that 
the governor, Mr, Winthrop, ſaid he could agree with 


them in their anſwer, tho? he could not in their writings  - 


but Mr. Dudley ſtood up, much moved, and ſaid he 
would never conſent to it, while he lived, that they were 
one with them in thoſe anſwers. The governor then aſked 
Gorton what faith was ? he anſwered, in the words of the 
apoſtle, that faith is the ſubſtance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not ſeen; the governor told 
bim that was true, but he could ſay more of faith than 
that. He deſired to be excuſed, and Mr. Bradſtreet, 
prudently enough, excepted to ſuch queſtions, unleſs he 
was free to ſpeak to them ; and thereupon they were 
diſmiſſed and remanded to priſon . Their ſen- 
tences were cruel, Gorton ordered to be confined to 
Charleſtown, there to be kept at work, and to wear ſuch 
bolts and irons as might hinder his eſcape; and if he 
broke his confinement, or by ſpeech or writing pub- 
liſhed or maintained any of the blaſphemous abomi- 
nable hereſies wherewith he had been charged by the 
general court, or ſhould reproach or reprove the churches 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in theſe united colonies, 
or the civil government, &c. that upon conviction 


enough to hope for that aſſiſtance my weak ſpirit will want and the 
aſſaults of tentation call for. I pray therefore, forget me not, and be- 


lere for me alſo if there be ſuch a piece of neighbourhood among 


Chriſtians, And ſo bleſſing God with my whole heart, for my know- 
ledge of you and immerited intereſt in you, and thanking you en- 
rely for that faithful love I have found from you in many expreſſions 
of the beſt nature, I commit you to the unchangeable love of God 
our Father in his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, in whom I hope to reſt for ever. 


Stondon Mercy, Your's in all truth of heart, 
Dec. 13, 1631, 
; | Nath! Warde.“ 
* Gerton, | 
thereof, 
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1643 thereof, upon trial by a jury, he ſhould ſuffer death“ 
The reſt were confined to different towns, one in a town, 
and upon the ſame conditions with Gorton ; their cattle 
were ſeized and ordered to be fold, and the charge of 
fetching them and the expence attending the trial and 
impriſonment to be paid out of the proceeds, and the 
overplus to be reſerved for their future maintenance 
during their confinement. As all who have publiſhed 


any 


* Gorton ſays, they caſt a lot for their lives, putting it to the ma. 
jor vote of the court whether they ſhould live or die; and that God 
in his providence ordered it by a majority of two votes only, in fa- 
vour of their lives. a 

+ After being confined one winter, they were baniſhed the juriſ. 
dition and from the lands purchaſed of the Indians, upon pain of 
death. Gorton ſoon after went to England and obtained an order from 
the Governor in chief, the lord high admiral and commiſhoners a 
pointed by the parliament for the Engliſh plantations in America, 4 
rected to the governor and aſſiſtants of the Maſſachuſets, and to all 
other governors and other inhabitants of New-England and all other 
whom it may concern, requiring them to ſufter Gorton and the reſt 
quietly to enjoy their lands in Naraganſet bay, and to land at any 
port in New-England in their way thither, &c. This order was ſent 
to the governor by Randal! Holden, one of Gorton's adherents, who 
with others arrived at Boſton, 13th Sept. 1646. Having deſired leave 
to land, the governor, Mr. Winthrop, anſwered that he could not 
give them leave by his own authority, as it would diſpenſe with u 
order of the general court, but the council being to meet in two or 
three days he would impart the order, and intimated that he ſhould 
not trouble himſelf about them in the mean time. The council wer 
not all of a mind, but the majority agreed to ſuffer them to paſs qui 
etly for the preſent, and that when the court met, further confider 
tion ſhould be had of their poſſeſſing the land they claimed. The 

court thought proper to ſend Mr. Edward Winſlow to England, 
in order to give ſatis faction to the commiſſioners for plantations. He 
carried with him a remonſtrance and petition againſt Gorton, and it 
vindication of the colony, aſſerted their right by charter finally to de- 
termine all cauſes, without admitting of appeals to England ; and al- 
ledged that the lands lay in Plimouth colony, and produced an att 
the commiſſioners of the four colonies, of which Plimouth was one, 
impowering the Maſſachuſets to proceed as they thought prope 
The commiſſioners for plantations, in their anſwer, ſay, ** they in. 
tended not to encourage any appeals from their juſtice, which it might 
be very inconvenient to admit, nor to reſtrain the bounds of their i 
riſdidion to a narrower compaſs, but they ſuppoſed the Naragaoſet 


bay (the thing in queſtion) was without the bounds of their pull 
9 
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tiny thing concerning Gorton, except Mr. Calender 1643 
in his century ſermon, ſet him in an infamous light, it 
will be but Juſt to publiſh a letter which he wrote to Mr, 
Morton, in 1669, vindicating himſelf from the charges 


but as they had received advertiſement that the place was within the * 
patent of New-Plimouth, and the ground of their proceedings was 
2 joint authority from the four governments, of Maſſachuſets, Pli- 
mouth, Connecticut, and New. Haven, iftheſe things ſhould be proved, 
it would much alter the ſtate of the ſtion; but at that diſtance 
theſe points could not be ſettled, muſt be left to be deter- 
mined upon the place if there ſhould be occaſton, for there the 
boundaries would be beſt known ; and if it ſhould appear that the 
Gd tract was within any of the New-England patents, they ſhould 
leave the ſame and the inhabitants thereof to the juriſdiction of that 
government under which they fell; nevertheleſs, inaſmuch as the pe- 
titioners had tranſplanted their families thither and ſettled at great 
charge, they commend it to the government within whoſe juriſdiction 
they ſhall appear to be, not only not to remove them from the plan- 
tations, but alſo to encourage them with protection and aſſiſtance and 
in o fit ways, whilſt they ſhould demean themſelves peaceably, &c. 
Halb bard. 

Gorton came again to Boſton in the ſpring of 1648. The court, —4 
dpon his arrival, ordered that he ſhould be apprehended; but pro- | 
ducing a letter from the Earl of Warwick, defiring that he might have » | 
liberty to return home, the court recalled the order and gave him a 
week's liberty to provide for his departure. 

After this time, the Gortoniſls conſidered how to make their peace, 
md making their application in ſober language, they remained un- 
moleſted and quiet!y enjoyed their poſſeſſions at Showamet, to which, 
I honour to their patron and benefactor, they gave the name of War- 
wick, which it retains to this day; and the poſterity of ſeveral of 
kem are perſons of reputation and eſteem in that colony. 

Gort6n publiſhed an account of his ſufferings. Mr. Winſlow, the 
went for the Maſfachuſets, anſwered him. In 1665 he preferred his 
prtition to the commiſſioners, ſent over by King Charles the ſecond, 
for recompence for the wrongs done him by the Maſſachuſets, al- 
edging that, beſides his other ſuffe rings, he and his friends had 80 
lead of cattle taken and ſold, The Maſſachnſets in their anſwer 
charge him with heretical tenets, both in religion and civil govern- 
went, and with an unjuſt poſſeſſion of the Indian lands in the vici- 
ny of the colonies for the ſake of diſturbing their peace; and add, 
that the goods which they ſcized did not amount to the charge of 
aer proſecution z but they do not ſufficiently vindicate their ſeizing 
their perſons or goods without the limits of their juriſdiction, and 
wnclude with hoping that his Majeſty will excuſe any circumſtantial 
#107 in their proccedtags, &c. | 
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1643 againſt him in New-England's memorial which was firf 
printed in that year T“. | 

Tur dangers to which the colonies in New-England 
were expoſed, from domeſtic and foreign enemies, firſt 
induced them to think of an alliance and confederacy for 
their mutual defence and ſafety. Thoſe of Aquidaick 
or Rhode Iſland were willing enough to have joined with 
the reſt, but the Maſſachuſets refuſed to admit commil. 
ſioners from that colony, to treat with the commiſſioners 
from the reſt, upon the terms of the agreement. The 
other four, ſettled articles of confederation, May 19, 
1643. They have been publiſhed at large by Doctor Ma. 
ther, Mr. Neale, &c. and are in ſubſtance as follows: 

Tu united colonies of New-England, viz. Maſi 
chuſets, Plimouth, Connecticut and New- Haven, enter 
into a firm and perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, 

E aca colony to retain a diſtinct and ſeparate jurildic- 
tion; no two colonies to join in one Juriſdiction without 
the conſent of the whole; and no other colony to be re- 
ceived into the confederacy without the like conſent. 

Tux charge of all wars, offenſive or defenſive, to be 
borne in proportion to the male inhabitants between 16 
and 60 years of age in each colony. 

Uron notice, from three magiſtrates of any colony, 
of an invaſion, the reſt ſhall immediately ſend aid; the 
Maſſachuſcts 100, and each of the other 45 men, and 
if a greater number be neceſſary, the commiſſioners to 
meet and determine upon it. 

Two commiſſioners from each government, being 
church members, to meet annually the firſt Monday in 
September; the firſt meeting to be held at Boſton, then 
at Hartford, New-Haven and Plimouth, and ſo yearly 
in that order, ſaving that two meetings ſucceſſively bt 
held at Boſton. ; | 

ALL matters, wherein ſix ſhall agree, to be binding 
upon the whole; and if there be a majority, but under 
ſix, the matter in queſtion to be referred to the gener! 
court of each ology” aha not to be obligatory unlel 
the whole agree to it, 

+ Appendix. 
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A prESIDENT, for preſerving order, to be choſen by 1643 


the commiſſioners each year out of their number. 

Tut commiſſioners ſhall have power to eſtabliſh laws 
or rules of -a civil nature and of general concern for the 
conduct of the inhabitants, viz. relative to their beha- 
viour towards the Indians, to fugitives from one colony 
to another, and the like. 

No colony to engage in war, except upon a ſudden ex- 
gency; and, in that caſe, to be avoided as much as 
poſſible, without the conſent of the whole. 

Ir a meeting be ſummoned upon any extraordinary 
occaſion, and the whole number of commiſſioners do 
not aſſemble, any four who ſhall meet may determine 
upon a war, when the caſe will not admit of delay, and 
end for the agreed proportion of men out of each ju- 
riſdiftion ; but not leſs than ſix ſhall determine the 
juſtice of the war, or have power to ſettle bills of 
charges, or make levies for the ſame. 

Ie any colony break any article of the agreement, or 
any ways injure another colony, the matter ſhall be con- 
ſidered and determined by the commiſſioners of the other 
colonies. 

Tus: articles were ratified by Maſſachuſets, Connec- 
ticut and New-Haven, May 19, 1643. Plimouth com- 
miſſioners had not then full powers, but they accedeg, at 
the firſt meeting for buſineſs, September 7th following. 

Tris confederacy had been in agitation for ſeveral 
years. In 1638, articles were drawn up which were re- 
ferred until 1639. Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker, from 
Connecticut, tarried ſeveral weeks in the Maſſachuſets ſol- 
leiting it. They had reaſon to expect trouble from the 
Dutch, who kept a trading houſe at Hartford, after that 
place was under the juriſdiction of Connecticut, and 
broils frequently happened there, and the Dutch at Man- 
hadoes were ready to have taken advantage of the leaſt 
breach or alie nation between the colonies; but, by rea- 
lon of ſeveral obſtructions from time to time, nothing 
could be perfected until 1643, when commiſſioners came 


lrom all the ſeveral colonies to Boſton, wailk the oo 
| 1 ral 


LY 
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| 1643 ral court was fitting, viz. Mr. Haynes and Mr, Hop. 
| | kins from Hartford; Mr. Eaton and Mr. Grigſon from 
New-Haven; beſides Mr. Fenwick the governor of 
| Saybrook fort; Mr. Winſlow and Mr. Collier from 
| Plimouth. The Maſſachuſets appointed Mr. Winthrop, 
Mr. Dudley and Mr. Bradſtreet of the magiſtrates ; Mr, 
Hawthorne, Mr. Gibbons and Mr, Tyngof the deputies“. 


ABovr 


This union ſubſiſted, with ſome alterations, until the year 1686, 
when all the charters were in effect vacated by a commiſſion from 
King James the ſecond. For many years, commiſſioners met anny. 
ally in September, and occaſionally at other times. In the latter pan 
of the union the meetings were triennial. A ſpecial and principal 
part of their buſineſs, after the firſt years, was the care of goſpel. 
izing the Indians, The ſociety eſtabliſhed by the parliament for pro- 
pagating the goſpel in New-Engl-nd among the Indians, of which xe 
ſ.1 hereafter take further notice, made the commiſſioners their cor. 
reſpondents and agents for diſpenſing the charitable donations; and, 
after a grant of a new charter by King Charles the ſecond, the ſane 
powers and truſt were continued, A particular account of all their 
proceedings in this capacity is preſerved in their records. This con- 
federacy was acknowledged and countenanced by the authority in 
England from its beginning until the reſtoration ; and in letters from 


King Charles the ſecond, notice is taken of it without any exception 
to the eſtabliſhment. 


July 23, 1643, a veſſel of about 100 tons, belonging to the Eal 
of Warwick, arrived at Boſton from Trinadada, in order to tranſpor 
paſſengers to people the iſland, but none could be prevailed upon to 
remove. One Chaddock, ſon to the governor of Bermudas, was 
commander of this ſhip. He was a looſe profligate man, and had a 
crew like himſelf. Five or fix of them were blown up, by two bat- 
rels of powder taking fire in the pinnace where they were, near the 
caſtle. Some time after, ſtrange ſights were ſeen about the caſtle and 
at Governor's land, in form like a man caſting out flamed ſpark 
of fire, and a voice was heard in ſeveral pars of the harbour, crying, 
% Boy, boy, come away, come away ;” of all which divers lober 

rſons were eye and ear witneſſes, and theſe fights and noiſes were 
uppoſed to have a ſpecial reference to the place where the pinnace wi 


* blown up. One of the men, it was ſaid, had been acquainted with the 
black art. | | 


From manuſcripts and printed accounts I could collect as many pro 
digies, in one part of the country and another, at different times, ® 
would fill a ſmall volume; guns fired in the air, great quantiues 0 
clay caſt up in form of bullets out of the earth, and the like; bet! 
ſhall take no notice of any other than this, which is related by 7 
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AzovrT this time, much diviſion and diſturbance in 1644 
the colony was occaſioned by the French of Acadie and 
Nova-Scotia, It is neceſſary to look back upon the ſtate 
of thoſe countries. After Argall diſpoſſeſſed the French 
in 1613, they ſeem to have been neglected bath by Eng- 
iſh and French, until the grant to Sir William Alex- 
ander in 1621, That he made attempts and began ſet- 
tlements in Nova-Scotia has always been allowed, the 
particular voyages we have no account of. It appears 
from ChamplainÞ, that many French had joined with 
the Engliſh or Scotch, and adhered te their intereſt, 
Among the reſt, La Tour was at Port Royal in 1630, 
where out of ſeventy Scots, thirty had died the winter 
before from their bad accommodations. La Tour, wil- 
ing to be ſafe, let the title be in which it would, Eng- 
Iſh or French, procured from the French King a grant 
of the river St. John, and five leagues above and five 
below, and ten leagues into the country; this was in 
1627 *. At the ſame time he was connected with the 
Scorch, and firſt obtained leave to improve lands and 
build within the territory, and then, about the year 
1630, purchaſed Sir William Alexander's title. La 
our's title is ſaid: to have been confirmed to him under 


he beſt hiſtorians t with great ſeriouſneſs, as if he had no doubt of 
be truth of it. This turn of mind was not peculiar, at this time, to 
te people of New England. It was prevalent in England. If the 
New-Englanders exceeded, the new ſcenes they had juſt entered upon, 
ay in ſome meaſure account for it. They had an ocean, a thouſand 
K*pues in extent, between them and all the delights of life which they 
bad once enjoyed, On their backs they had a wilderneſs without li- 
its. As ſoon as it was dark, their ears were filled wi:h the roaring 
i wolves and other ſavage beaſts, or which was much worſe, the yells 
f lavage men. Where there was any gloom upon the mind, ſuch a 
kene muſt tend to increaſe it. 

I Hubbard. 

f P. 283. 

This appears from a liſt of the ſeveral grants made to La Tour, 
Mmunicated to governor Pownall by Monſieur D'Entremont a very 
aacient French inhabitant of Acadie deſcended from La Tour, and 
o Was removed to Boſton in 1756, and died in a few years after. 
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1644 the great ſeal of Scotland , and that he obtained alſo: 
grant of a baronettage of Nova-Scoria. Penobſcot, and 
all the country weſtward and ſouthward, was at thi 
time in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 

In 1632, La Tour obtained from the French King 
grant of the river and bay of St. Croix and iſlands an 
Jands adjacent, twelve leagues upon the ſea and tyeny 
leagues into the land“. By the treaty of St. Germaing 
the ſame year, Acadie was relinquiſhed by the Englif, 
and La Tour became dependant upon the French alone, 
In 1634, he obtained a grant of the iſle of Sables; u. 
other of ten leagues upon the ſea and ten into the land a 
La Have; another of Port Royal the ſame extent; and 
the like at Menis, with all adjacent iſlands included in exch 
grant. Razilly had the genera] command, who appointed 
Monſieur D' Aulney de Charnily his Lieutenant of tha 
part of Acadie welt of St. Croix, and La Tour of tha 
eaſt. In conſequence of this diviſion, D*Aulney came, a 
has been related, and diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh at Penob- 
ſcot in the year 1635. Razilly died ſoon after, and 

TY Aulney and La Tour both claimed a general comma 
of Acadie and made war upon one another. D'Aulney, 
by the French King's letter to him in 1638, was ordered 
to confine himſelf to the coaſt of the Etechemins, which 
in all his writings he makes to be a part of Acadie. IA 
Tour's principal fort was at St. John's. As their chief 
views were the trade with the natives, being ſo near togs 
ther, there was a conſtant claſhing of intereſt, In Noten 
ber 1641, La Tour ſent Rocher, a proteſtant of Recte, 
to Bolton from St. John's, with propoſals for a free tu 
between the two colonies, and deſiring aſſiſtance againk 
D'AulJney ; but not having ſufficient credentials, the g& 
vernor and council declined any treaty, and he returned. 
The next year, October 6, there came to Boſton a ſhallp 
from La Tour, with his Lieutenant and 14 men, with letter 


I Hubbard. It is probible the caſe was not juſt as repreſents 
King Charles in 1625 confirmed Alexander's grant, under ad 
La Tour ſettled, ; 

® The Fiench commiſſaries ſpeak of this grant as made to bY 
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.n4 Fenobſcot, and . renewing the propoſal of a free trade. 
They returned without any aſſurance of what was princi- 
pally defired, but ſome merchants of Boſton ſent a pinnace 
after them to trade with La Tour at the river St. John. 
bey met with good encouragement, and brought letters 
to the governor, containing a large ſtate of the contro- 
verſy between D*Aulney and La Tour; but ſtopping at 
U. bemaquid in their way home, they found D*Aulney upon 
a a viſit there, who wrote to the governor and ſent him a 
in. printed copy of an arret he had obtained from France 
| x Wigainſt La Tour, and threatned, that if any veſſels came 
e La Tour he would make prize of them. The next 
<> Wimmer (June 12) La Tour bimſelf came to Boſton, in 
ted Wa ſhip with 140 perſons aboard, the maſter and crew 
being proteſtants of Rochel. They took a pilot out of 
a Boſton veſſel at ſea, and coming, into the harbour ſaw 
a boat with Mr. Gibbon's lady and family, who were go- 
ing to his farm. One of the Frenchmen, who had been 
ertained at the houſe, knew her, and a boat being 
nanned to invite her aboard, ſhe fled to Governor's Ifland 
and the Frenchmen after her, where they found the go- 
rernor and his family, who were all greatly ſurprized, as 
as the whole colony when they heard the news“; for 
ad it been an enemy, he might not only have ſecured the 
povernor's perſon, but taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle op- 
polite to the land, there not being a ſingle man at that 
ume to defend the place . La Tour acquainted the go- 
ernor, that this ſhip coming from France, with ſupplies 
Jor his fort, found it blocked up by D*Aulney his old 
emy, and he was now come to Boſton to pray aid to 
emove him. La Tour had cleared up his conduct, ſo as 
obtain a permiſſion under the hands of the Vice Admiral 
and Grand Prior, &c. for this ſhip to bring ſupplies to 


* The town was ſo ſurprized, that they were all immediately in 
ums, and three ſhallops filled with armed men were fent to guard the 
pIYernor home. | 

} This occaſioned new regulations for the better ſecurity of the 
Place. The caſtle was rebuilt in +644, at the charge of the ſix nei ghbour- 
"my towns, John ſon. | 


13 him, 
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1644 bim, and in the permiſſion he was ſtiled the King's Lieu. 


tenant General in Acadie. He produced alfo letters fron 
the agent of the company in France, adviſing him u 
look to himſelf and to guard againſt the deſigns of D'Ay. 
ney. The governor called together ſuch of the magiſtrate 
and deputies as were near the town, and laid before then 
La Tour's requeſt. They could not, conſiſtent with the 
articles they had juſt agreed to with the other governs 
ments, grant aid without their advice; but they did na 
think it neceſſary to hinder any, who were willing to be 
hired, from aiding him, which he took very thankfully; 
but ſome being diſpleaſed with theſe conceſſions, the gy 
vernor called a ſecond meeting, where, upon a more ful 
debate, the firſt opinion was adhered to *. La Tour hire 
four ſhips of force, and took yo or 80 volunteers int 
his pay, with which aſſiſtance he was ſafely landed at bi 
fort, and D*Aulney fled to Penobſcot, where he ran hi 
veſſels aſhore ; and although the commander of the ſhig 
refuſed to attack him, yet tome of the ſoldiers joined with 
La Tour's men in an aſſault upon ſome of D*Aulney! 
men, who had intrenched themſelves z but were oblige 
to betake themſelves to flight, having rel of their nun- 
ber ſlain, The ſhips returned in about 'two months 
without any loſs. The governor excuſed the proceeding 
to D*Aulney, as not having intereſted himſelf in the 
quarrel between them, but only permitzed' La Tour, 5 


® Some of the magiſtrates, deputies and elders, were much grierel 
at this proceeding.” A remonſtrance to the governor was draws y 
and ſigned by Mr. Saltonſtall, Mr, Bradſtreet, and Mr. Symonds d 
the magiſtrates, and Mr, Nath. Ward, Ezekiel Rogers, Nathan 
Rogers and John Norton of the elders ; wherein they condemn the 
proceeding, as impolitic and unjuſt, and ſet forth ** that they ſhould 
expoſe their trade to the ravages of D*Aulney, and prabaps the whos 
colony to the reſentment of the French King, who would not be th 
poſed upon by the diſtinction of permitting and commanding force 
aſſiſt La Tour; that they had no ſufficient evidence of the juſtice d 
his cauſe, and iz cauſa dubid bellum noa ef! ſuſcipiendum ; that La Tod 
was a papiſt attended by prieſts, friars, &c. and that they were in W 
caſe of Jehoſhaphat who joined with Ahab an idolater, which att en 
expreſly condemned in ſcripture.” Manuſcript letters and 
papers, | 1 
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quired, to hire ſhips and men for his money, without any 
commilſion or authority derived from the government of 
the colony. D'Aulney went to France, and, being expec- 
ted to return the next ſummer 1644, with a great force, 
La Tour came again to Bolton, and went from thence ra 
Mr. Endicot, who was then governor and lived at Salem, 
and who appointed a meeting of magiſtrates and miniſters 
to conſider his requeſt, Moſt of the magiſtrates were of 
opinion that he ought to be relieved as a diſtreſſed neigh- 
bour, and in point of prudence, to prevent ſo dangerous 
anenemy as D*Aulney from ſtrengthening himſelf in their 
neighbourhood ; but it was finally agreed, that a letter 
ſhould be wrote to D*Aulney, to enquire the reaſon of his 
having granted commiſſions to take their people, and to 
demand ſatisfaction for the wrong he had done to them 
and their confederates, in taking Penobſcot, and in making 
prize of their men and goods at the Iſle of Sables; at the 
lame time intimating, that altho' theſe people who went 
the laſt year with La Tour, had no commiſſion, yet if 
D'Aulney could make it appear they had done him any 
wrong (which they knew nothing of) ſatisfaction ſhould 
de made; and they expected he ſhould call in all his com- 
miſſions, and required his anſwer by the bearer. They 
Ikewiſe acquainted him, that their merchants had entered 
nto a trade with La Tour, which they were reſolved to 
lupport them in. La Tour being able to obtain nothing 
further, returned to his fort. 

SOME of the province of Maine going this ſummer 
(1644) from Saco to trade with La Tour, or to get in their 
debts, put in at Penobſcot in their way, and were detained 
priſoners a few days; but for the ſake of Mr. Shurt of 
temaquid, one of the company, who was well known to 
DAulney, they were releaſed. La Tour afterwards pre- 
Yaled upon Mr. Wanneſton, another of the company, to 
tempt, with about twenty of La Tour's men, to take 
Penobſcor, for they heard the fort was weakly manned and 
n want of victuals. They went firſt to a farm houſe of 
D'Aulney's about fix miles from the fort. They * 
14 l 
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1644 the houſe and killed the cattle, but Wanneſton being 
killed at the door, the reſt of them came to Boſton, 

In September, letters were received from D' Aulney, 

informing that his maſter the King of France underſtand. 
ing that the aid allowed to La Tour, the laſt year, by 
the Maſſachuſets, was procured by means of a commiſſicn 
which he ſhewed from the Vice-Admiral of France, had 
given in charge that they ſhould not be moleſted, but 
good correſpondence ſhould be kept with them and al 
the Engliſh; and that, as ſoon as he had ſettled ſome l. 
fairs, he intended to let them know what further con- 
miſſion he had, &c. Soon after, he ſent a commiſſioner, 
ſuppoſed to be a friar, but dreſſed in lay habit, with ten 
men to attend him, with credentials and a commiſſion un- 
der the great ſeal of France, and copy of ſome late pro- 
ceedings againſt La Tour, who was proſcribed as a rebel 
and traitor, having fled out of France againſt ſpecial or- 
der. The governor and magiſtrates urged much a re- 
conciliation with La Tour, but to no purpoſe. La Tour 
pretended to be a Huguenor, or at leaſt to think favour- 
ably of that religion, and this gave him a preference in 
the eſteem of the colony to D*Aulney ; but as D*Aulney 
ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in his authority, upon propoſal 
being made by him of peace and friendſhip, the folloy- 
ing articles were concluded upon, viz. 

TE agreement between John Endicot, Efq; governor 
of New-Fngland, and the reſt of the magiliratss 
there, and Monſieur Marie commiſſioner of Mon. 
e fieur D'Aulney, Knt. governor and lieut. genen 
„ for his Majeſty the King of France in Acadie, 1 
„ province of New France, made and ratified 2 
* Boſton in the Maſſachuſets aforeſaid, Octobet h 
6 1644. 

* THE Governor and all the reſt of the magiſtrates 

*® do promiſe to Mr. Marie, that they, and all the rf: 

* of the Engliſh within the juriſdiction of the Maſſachi- 

i ſets, ſhall obſerve and keep firm peace with Monſieur 

%% D' Aulney, &c. and all the French under his commats 

* in Aca'ie, And likewiſr, the ſaid M. Marie doth p 
| | | « m 
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& miſe in the behalf of Monſ. D*Aulney, that he and 1644 
« all his people ſhall allo keep firm peace with the go- 
« yernor and magiſtrates aforeſaid, and with all the in- 
« habitants of the juriſdiction of the Maſſachuſets afore- 
« ſaid ; and that it ſhall be lawful for all men, both the 
« French and Engliſh, to trade with each other, ſo that if 
« any occaſion of offence ſhould happen, neither part ſhall 
« attempt any thing againſt the other in any hoſtile man- 
« ner, until the wrong be firſt declared and complained 
« of, and due ſatisfaction not given. Provided always, 
« the governor and magiſtrates aforeſaid be not bound to 
« reſtrain their merchants from trading with their ſhips 
« with any perſons, whether French or others, whereſo- 
® eyer they dwell. Provided allo, that the full ratification 
« and concluſion of this agreement be referred to the nexc 
meeting of the commiſſioners of the united colonies 
* of New-England, for the continuation or abrogation, 
* and in the mean time to remain firm and inviolable.”? 
Tuis agreement freed the people from the fears they 
were under of ravages upon their ſmall veſſels and out 
plantations. La Tour was ſuffered to hire a veſſel to carry 
a ſupply of proviſions to his fort; which veſſel he took 
under his convoy and returned home“. 1 
R. 


® The agreement made with D'Aulney was afterwards ratified by 
the commiſſioners of the united colonies, but he proved a very trouble. 
ſome neighbour notwithſtanding, In 1645 he made prize of a veſſel, 
belonging to the merchants of Boſton going to La Tour with provi- 
lions, and ſeat the men home (after he hd ſtripped them of their 
cloaths and kept them ten days upon an iſland) in a ſmall old boat, 
without either compaſs to ſteer by or gun to defend themſelves. The 
governor and council diſpaiched away a veſſel with letters to expoſtu- 
late with him upon this action, complaining of it as a breach of the 
articles, and requiring ſatisfation; but he wrote back in very high and 
lofty language, and threatned them with the effects of his maſter's diſ- 
pleaſure. They replied to D'Aulney, that they were not afraid of any 
thing he could do to them; and as for his maſter, they knew he was 
a mighty prince, but they hoped he was juſt as well as mighty, and 
that he would not fall upon them without hearing their cauſe, and if 
he ſhould do it, they had a God in whom to trult when all other help 


failed. With this ſhip D'Aulney made an attempt the ſame year upon 


Tour's fort while he was abſent, having left only 50 men in wi 
ut 
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1644 Ms. Endicot was this year (1644) choſen governo 
and Mr. Winthrop deputy governor. Mr. Pynchon, 
who, living very remote at Springfield, had been left or 


of 


but his lady bravely defended it, and D'Aulney returned diſappointed, 
and charged the Maſſachuſets with breach of covenant in entertigiy 
La Tour and ſending home his lady. They excuſed themſelves in ; 
letter, by replying, that La Tour had hired three London ſhips which 
lay in the harbour. To this letter D'Aulney refuſed at firſt to return 
any anſwer, and refuſed to ſuffer the meſſenger, Capt. Allen, ty 
come within his fort; but, at length, wrote in a high ſtrain, de. 
manding ſatisfaftion for his mill which had been burnt, and threat 

revenge. When the commiſſioners met in September, they agreed to 
ſend Capt. Bridges to him, with the articles of peace ratified by th 
and demanding a ratification from him under his own hand, D'Aul. 
ney entertained their meſſenger with courteſy and all the ſtate he D 
could, but refuſed to ſign the articles, until the differences between = 
them were compoſed ; and wrote back, that he perceived their drik 22 
was to gain time, whereas if their meſſengers had been furniſhed with 2 
E to have treated with him and concluded about their differences, oy 

e doubted not all might have been compoſed, for he ſtood more 
upon his honour than his intereſt, and he would fit ſtill until the 
ſpring expecting their anſwer. The general court, upon conſidering 
this anſwer, reſolved to ſend the deputy governor Mr. Dudle,, Ma- 
jor Deniſon and Capt. Hawthorn, with full powers to treat and de- 
termine, and wrote to D*Aulney, acquainting him with their reſo- 
Jution, and that they had agreed to the place he deſired, viz. Penob- 
ſcot or Pentagoet, and referred the time to him, provided it ſhould be 
in the month of September. This was oppoſed by ſome, as too great 
a condeſcenſion, and they would have had him come to the Englih 
ſettlement at Pemaquid ; but his commiſſion of lieutenant-general for 
the King of France was thought by others to carry ſo much dignity 
with it, that it would be no diſhonour to the colony to go to his own 
houſe ; but it ſeems he was too good a huſband to put himſelf to the 
expence of entertaining the lin, and wrote in anſwer that be 
perceived they were now in earneſt and deſired peace, as he did al 
for his part, and that he thought himſelf highly honoured by ther 
vote to ſend ſo many of their principal men to him; but deſired be 
might ſpare them the labour, and he would ſend two or three of bv 
to Boſton, in Auguſt following (1646) to hear and determine, &, 
On the 2oth of September, Mefirs. Marie, Lewis, and D'Aulney's ſe- 
cretary, arrived at Boſton in a ſmall pinnace, and it being Lord's day, 
two officers were ſent to receive them at the water ſide and to con- 
duct them to their lodgings without any noiſe, and after the public 
worſhip was over, the governor ſent Major Gibbons, with other 
gentlemen and a guard of muſketeers, to attend them to his houſe, 
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of the number of afſiſ-ants, was again reſtored F. The 1644 


general court ſhewed a prudent compliance with the 
powers prevailing in England, and paſſed the following 
orde 


r. 
« WHEREAS the civil wars and diſſentions in our na- 
tire country, through the ſeditious words and carriages of 
many evil affected perſons, cauſe diviſions in many places 


where they were entertained. The next morning they began upon 
buſineſs, and every day dined in public, and were conducted morn- 
ing and evening to and from the place of treaty with great ceremony. 
Great injuries were alledged on both fides, and after ſeveral days 
ſpent, an amneſty was agreed upon. One Capt. Cromwell had taken 
in the Weſt Indies a rich {ſedan made for the Vice Roy of Mexico, 
which he gave to Mr, Winthrop: This was ſent as a preſent to 
D'Aulney, and well accepted by his commiſſioners, the treaty renewed, 
and all matters amicably ſettled. In the mean time, D*Avlney effec- 
wally anſwered his main purpoſe, for by his high language he kept 
the colony from aſſiſting La Tour, took his fort from him, with ten 
thouſand pounds fterling in furs and other merchandiſe, ordnance 
ſtores, plate, jewels, &c, to the great loſs of the Maſſachuſets mer- 
chants, to one only of whom (Major Gibbons) La Tour was indebted 
2500 J. which was wholly loſt, La Tour went to Newfoundland, 
where he hoped to be aided by Sir David Kirk, but was diſappointed, 
and came from thence to Boſton, where he prevailed upon ſome mer- 
chants to ſend him with four or five hundred pounds ſterling in goods 
to trade with the Indians in the bay of Fundy. He diſmiſſed the Eng- 
liſh, who were ſent in the veſſel, and never thought proper to return 
himſelf or render any account of his conſignments. D'Aulney died 
before the year 1652, and La Tour married his widow, and repoſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf, in whole or in part, of his former eſtate in Nova Sco- 
ta; and in 1691, a daughter of D'Aulney and a canoneſs at St. 
Omers dying, made her brothers and filters La Tours her general le- 
gatees, Under them, and by force of divers confirmations of former 
grants made by Lewis the 14th, between the peace of Ryſwick and 
that of Utrecht, D'Entremont aforementioned claimed a great part 
of the province of Nova Scotia and of the country of Acadie. Of 
part of thoſe in Nova Scotia he was poſſeſſed, when all the French 
inhabitants were removed by order of admiral Boſcawen and general 
wrence, | | 
U Feb. 26, 1644, the country's ammunition, for greater ſecurity, 
having been ſent to Roxbury to be lodged in the houſe of the ſurveyor- 
general, J. Johnſon, the houſe took fire by accident, at noon day, and 
Was blown up, there being 17 barrels of powder in it, but no 
other damage was done, Every one was ready to make their obſer» 
vations, one was pretty obvious, viz. that there had not been due 
fare taken to pay for the powder, Hubbard. 
of 
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1644 of government in America, ſome profeſſing themſelves 


for the King, and others for the parliament, not con- 
ſidering that the pariiament themſelves profeſs that they 
ſtand for the King and parliament againſt the malignant 
papiſts and delinquents in that kingdom. Ir is therefore 
ordered, that what perſon ſoever ſhall by word, writing, 


or action endeavour to diſturb our peace, directly or in- 


directly, by drawing a party under pretence that he i; 
for the King of England and ſuch as join with him againſt 
the parliament, ſhall be accounted as an offender of x 
high nature againſt this commonwealth, and to be pro- 
ceeded with, either capitally or otherwiſe, according to 
the quality and degree of his offence. Provided always, 
that this ſhall not be extended againſt any merchant 
ſtrangers and ſhipmen that come hither merely for mats 
ter of trade or merchandize, albeit they ſhould come from 
any of thoſe parts that are in the hands of the King and 
ſuch as adhere to him againſt the parliament, carrying 
themſelves here quietly and free from railing or nouriſh- 
ing any faction, mutiny or ſedition amongſt us as afore- 


ſaid.“ 


We ſhall find the authority here, acquieſcing under 
every change of government in England. When we con- 
ſider the dependance of a colony upon its mother country, 
nothing leſs is ordinarily to be expected “. 

TRE Indians, this year, were at war among themſelves, 
Miantinomo, the great ſachem of Naraganſer, not being 
able ro unite them all againſt the Engliſh, ſhewed his re- 
ſentment againſt Uncas, ſachem of the Mohegins, and the 
two petty ſachems, Pomham and Sachonoco, near Pro- 
vidence; bur in an action between the Naraganſets and 
Mohegins, Miantinomo was, unfortunately for him, 
taken priſoner. The court ordered ten men to ſerve as 


® Capt. Daniel Gookins, who came to New-England from Virginia, 
was made free the 29th of the zd month 1644. He was afcerwards 
an aſſiſtant and major-general of the colony, a zealous active man, but 
rigid in his principles in church and ftate beyond moſt of thoſe who 
came firſt from England. I tind a perſon of his name, in P urchaſe, 
among the principal perfons in Virginia. | 


a gar. 
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a garriſon in the country of the two petty ſachems, and 1644 


a ſtrong paliſadoed houſe to be built there. 

Tur commiſſioners of the united colonies interpoſed 
between the Naraganſets and Mohegins, and by meſſen- 
gers recommended peace to both ot them ; offering, as 
mediators and umpires, to ſettle and determine their dif- 
ferences. Yoncho, ſachem of Munhanſet on Long-lIlland, 
came to the commiſſioners at Hartford, and defired that 
he and his people might be preſerved from all injuries, 
profeſſing himſelf a friend both to the Engliſh and Dutch, 
having been a tributary to the former ever lince the Pe- 
quod war, and he and his people were received into pro- 
tection *®, Cutſhamach, ſachem of the Maſſachuſets in 
the neighbourhood of Boſton, having ſubjected himſelf 
formerly to the Engliſh; Paſſaconaway and his ſons, from 
Merrimack, now came voluntarily and deſired that they 
alſo might be received upon the ſame articles. The In- 
dians more and more acquiring the uſe of fire-arms, the 
commiſſioners, this year, paſſed an act, that no perſon 
within any of the united colonies ſhould directly or in- 
directly {ell any kind of arms or ammunition to an Indian, 
under penalty of twenty for one; nor any ſmith or other 
perſon mend any gun or other weapon for an Indian, un- 
der the like penalty f. There was a propoſal likewiſe 
made, among the commiſſioners, for an excluſive trade 
with the Indians, to be carried'on by a company to con- 
liſt of ſubſcribers from the ſeveral governments; each go- 
vernment to have a diſtin committee to receive ſubſcrip- 
tions, take in ſtock, &c. the whole to be under the re- 
gulation of the commiſſioners. This propoſal was recom- 
mended to the ſcveral general courts, but never agreed 


By an act of the commiſſionerꝭ this year, Southampton upon Long 
[land was annexed to the juriſdiction of Connedlicut, aud Martha's 
Vineyard to the juriſdiction of the Maſſachuſets. 

7 Some of the people of Rhode Ifland applied to the commiſſioners 
this year, that their colony might be united to ſome one of the other 
colonies. The commitiioners approved of the propoſal, provided the 
major part of the inhabitants ſnould join in the appixanon, and re- 
commended to Maſſachuſets or Piimouth in ſuch caſe to receive them. 


co, 
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1644 to. The Maſſachuſets was more conſiderable than il 
the other colonies together, and this alone was eno 
to have prevented them from approving of ſuch a mo- 
tion T. 

1645 Tue next year, 1645, a meeting extraordinary of the 
commiſſioners was held at Boſton; when it was t 
neceſſary to ſend meſſengers to the ſachems of Naraganſet 
and Mohegin to require their appearance at Boſton, and 
in the mean time to ſuſpend the wars between the two nz 
tions. It ſeems to have been good policy not to have in. 
terpoſed in this quarrel, but the Engliſh were afraid of 
the ſucceſs of the Naraganſets, who, although they had, by 
an accident, loſt their chief ſachem yet were much more 
numerous than the Mohegins, and had divers other ſtout 
ſachems, Paſſicus; Canonicus, and others, to head their 
armies; and as the Engliſh had generally eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Mohegins, it was feared that as ſoon as they 
were ſubdued, if not in the courle of the war, the Nara. 
ganſets and their allies would fall upon the plantations of 
the Engliſh, againſt whom they were then in a peculiar 
manner enraged for the death of Miantinomo their ſi- 
chem; for after Uncas had taken him priſoner, being 
at a loſs how to diſpoſe of him, he carried him to Hart 
ford and left him with the Engliſh there, who kept him 
under a guard, Uncas applied to the commiſſioners for 
advice, They gave it as their opinion, that Miantinomo 
ought to be put to death for having procured a Pequod 
to ſhoot Uncas, and for having been at the head of 4 
conſpiracy againſt the Engliſh ; but they ordered Uncas 
to carry him out of their juriſdiction, and to ſlay him 
without that torture and cruelty uſually practiſed by the 
Indians upon their priſoners. This ſentence was execu 
accordingly, ſome of the Engliſh inhabitants accompany- 
Ing the Indians to ſee it performed. | 

Ar firſt, the Naraganſets gave kind words to the mel 
ſengers from the Engliſh governments, but they ſoon 
changed their tone and determined to have no peace with- 
out Uncas's head. Mr. Williams, from Providence, gase 


\ + Records of united colonies, 1 
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ſuddenly break out againſt the Engliſh. He himſelf had 
always been their favourite, and they had ſettled a neu- 
rality with the people of his colony. The commiſſioners 
drew up a declaration, containing the foregoing with 
xther facts, which they apprehended ſufficient to juſtify 
them in making war againſt the Naraganſets, and deter- 
mined to raiſe 300 men * with all convenient ſpeed, and 
that 40 ſhould be diſpatched immediately from the Maſ- 
ſichuſets without waiting for the aſſembling of the gene- 
ral court, which the governor conſented to. The two 
ommiſſioners from the Maſſachuſets + ſent to the majors 
ff Suffolk and Middleſex for their aſſiſtance in raiſing 
the 40 men, and at the ſame time, leſt there ſhould not 
be a voluntary inliſtment, they ſent warrants to the con- 
ſtables of the ſix neareſt towns, intimating the neceſſity, 
and requiring them to impreſs the 40 men and a number 
of horſes to be ready in two days, which was done ac- 
ordingly. An attempt having been made for volunteers 
without ſucceſs, the third day the whole number were 
mprefſed and ſent away under Humphry Atherton their 
leader, with ſome horſes and two of the Maſſachuſets In- 
Cans for their guides, to wait at Mohegin for the Con- 
necticut and New-Haven forces. The general court of 
the Maſſachuſets met before the forces were out of the 
uriſdiction. The deputies took no exception to the im- 
preſs of men upon an emergency, although they had no 
voice in it, but thought it neceſſary that a commiſſion 
rom the whole court ſhould be ſent after the men; but 
lie magiſtrates refuſed their conſent, and the commil- 
honers oppoſed the proceeding, leſt it ſhould weaken their 
authority if any forces ſhould be afterwards ſent out by 
em. A commiſſion was likewiſe given to Major Gib- 
bons to be general of the forces of the united colonies for 
tits expedition, and inſtructions were given him, and 
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heceſſaries. The news of an army of Engliſh preparing 


* Maſſachuſets 190, Plimouth 40, Connecticut 40, New-Haven 30. 
t Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Pelham. ? 
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zotice to the commiſſioners, that the Naraganſets would 1645 


rellels were preparing to tranſport proviſions and other 


| 
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1645 to march, intimidated the Naraganſets, and brought they 
to ſubmit to peace upon the terms propoſed to them. 
Soon after the death of Miantinomo, te Naraganſey 
had ſent a preſent of wampom to Mr. Winthrop, defiring 
to keep peace with the Engliſh, and to revenge ther 
ſachem's death upon Uncas and the Mohegins. M. 
Winthrop refuſed to receive it upon thoſe terms, but the 
meſſengers defired they might leave it, until they hal 
further adviſed with their ſachems, which was allowed i 
de done. The commiſſioners being informed heredf, 
thought it proper, by meſſengers of their own, to retum 
the wampom. To return a belt received from the lu. 
dians, is looked upon by them as the higheſt evideneeof 
a refuſal to comply with the propoſals made at ſending 
it. The meſſengers however departed from their inſtruc- 
tions; for finding the Naraganſets diſpoſed to ſubmit 
and that the ſachem and others were coming to Boſton, 
they brought back the wampom, and wrote to the com- 
mander of the Connecticut forces and to the commander 
of the men ſent from Maſſachuſcts, acquainting them 
with the proſpect of peace, &c. This action offended 
the commiſſioners, who did not intend the proceeding of 
the forces ſhould be retarded. 

Prssacus, with two other chief men of the Naragan- 
ſets, and Awaſequan in behalf of the Nianticks, Janemo 
the ſachem being ſick, within a few days after came to 
Boſton, with a large number of Indians in their train, 
The commiſſioners aſſured them, that however the treaty 
ſhould end, they ſhould receive no injury, but ſhould ſlay 
and return in ſafety; and then reminded them of the 

former treaty, by which they engaged not to enter into 
war with Uncas or any other Indians without firlt 2 
quainting the Engliſh with the cauſe thereof; notvitt- 
ſtanding which, rhey had this ſummer ſeveral times invaded 
Uncas, and had ſlain, wounded and taken priſoners {ever 
of his people and done him much damage, and forced tht 
Engliſh according to their engagements to ſend forces & 
different times to defend him; that when they were lt 


to by the Maſſachuſets, and had fair offer made, 
| abu 
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abuſed the meſſengers, threatned the colonies, and de- 1645 


cared © let who will have begun the war we will conti- 
nue it until we have Uncas his head.“ 

Taz ſachems at firſt charged Uncas with injuties, that 
he had taken a ranſom for Miantinomo's lite and then 
flew him, and they were loth to acknowledge any breach 
of covenant with the Engliſh. They offered to make 

ce with Uncas for a ycar, or ſome ſhort time, but this 
not being ſatisfactory, they deſired to know what was 
expected from them. Whereupon the commiſſioners told 
them, that their breach of covenant was the cauſe of all 
the expence which the Engliſh had been at in preparing 
for war, and it was reaſonable that they ſhould reimburſe 
it; but the commiſſioners, to ſhew their moderation, de- 
manded only 20co fathoms of wampum (which was a ſum 
far ſhort of their charges) to be paid at different periods, 
and that they ſhould reſtore ro Uncas, his captives and 
canoes, and make ſatisfaction for deſtroying hiv corn, &c. 
keep perpetual peace with the Engliſh and all cheir allies 
and ſubjects, and give hoſtages for the performance of 
their engagements. Theſe were hard terms, and it was 
with great reluctance that they finally ſubmitted to them; 
but they knew that part of the Engliſh forces was gone 
into their country, and they were afraid that, even 
whilſt the treaty was depending, hoſtilities would be be- 
gun; and finally, the 3cth of Auguſt 1645, they ſigned 
to the agreement as the commiſſioners had prepared ir, 
and left ſome of their number * hoſtages as a ſecurity 
for the performance of it T. The ſmall Engliſh army, 
which was ready to march, was diſbanded, and the 4th of 


* Peſſacus's child, and a child of his brother, and two other children 
of perions of note. They attempted to ſubſtitute three or four chil. 
Cren of the meaneſt of the people, but were diſcovered. Rec. Cc. 

t They tried every way to avod complying with the agreement, 
Soon after, they reported that tne Mohawks had ſent their advice io 
them to pay no peag, they would diſcharge them from the fine. 
When this would not do, they laid a ſcheme for carrying off a num- 
ber of Engliſh children in order to redeem their own, but they were 
afraid to execute it. Benedic! Arnold's litter to Gov. Mintb op, May 
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1645 September, which had been appointed for a faſt, was 


now ordered to be obſerved as a day of thankſgiving *, 

ABouT this time there was another ſtruggle for power 
between the aſſiſtants or magiſtrates, and the deputies, 
The latter could not bear their votes ſhould loſe their ef. 


fect 


* Uncas, the ſachem of the Mohegins, was hated and envied 
the Naraganſets for his attachment to the Engliſh and the diſtinguiſh- 
ing favours ſhewn him in return. In 1638, having entertained ſome 
of the Pequod> after the war with them, and fearing he had given of. 
fence, he came to the governor at Boſton and brought a preſent which 
was at firſt refuſed ; but afterwards, the governor being ſaticfed that 
he had no defigns againſt the Engliſh, it was accepted, and he pro- 
miſed to ſubmit to ſuch orders as he ſhould receive from the Engliſh 
concerning the Pequods, and alſo concerning the Naraganſets and 
his behaviour towards them, and concluded his ſpeech with theſe 
words: This heart (laying his hand upon his breaſt) is not mine 
but your's, Command me any difficult ſervice and I will do it; J 


have no men but they are all yours, I will never believe any Indian 


againſt the Engliſh any more.” He was diſmiſſed with a preſent, went 
home joyful, carrying a letter of protection for himſelf and men 
through the Engliſh plantations, nd never was engaged in hoſtilities 
againſt any of the colonies, although he ſurvived Philip's war, and 
died a very old man after the year 1680. 

The Naraganſets failed in the payment of the wampum ; and in 
1646, meſſengers were ſent to them from the commiſſioners, but Peſ- 
ſacus their chief ſachem not attending, in 1647 the meſſage was re- 
peated, and he then pretended ſickneſs and ſent Ninigrate, a ſachem 
of the Nianticxs, to act in his behalf, and told the meſſenger that it 
was true he had not kept his covenant, but added, that he entred into 
it for fear of the army which he ſaw, and that he was told that if he 
did not ſet his hand to ſuch and ſuch things, the army ſhould go 
againſt the Naraganſets. When Ninigrate appeared, he aſked how 
the Narayanſets became indebted to the Engliſh in ſo large a ſum, and 
being told that it was for the expence the Naraganſets had put them 
to by thcir breach of covenant, he then pleaded poverty ; but the 
commiſſioners inſiſting on the demand, he ſent ſome of his peovie 
back to procure what he could, but brought 200 fathom only. They 
gave him leave to go home and allowed him further time, The 
whole was not paid until 1650, when Capt. Atherton, with twenty 
men, was ſent to demand the arrears, which was then about zoo fa- 
thoms. Peſſacus put him off ſome time with dilatory anſwers, not 
ſuffering him to come into his preſence. In the mean while his people 
were gathering together, but che Captain carrying his twenty {oldiers 
to the door of the wigwam, entered himſelf with his piſtol in his hard, 


leaviug his men without, and ſeizing Peſſacus by the hair of his = 
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ſect by the non-concurrence of the former who were ſo 1643 
much fewer in number; but by the firmneſs of Mr. Win- 
throp, the aſſiſtants maintained their right at this time, 
ind (March 25, 1644) the depurics, not being able to 
yail, moved that the two houſes might ſit apart, and 
that time votes were ſent in a parliamentary way 
fom one houſe to the other, and the conſent of both was 
neceſſary to an act of the court. This continued a ſhort 
time, without any further proviſion, but finally, the ma- 
giſtrates conſented, that in appeals from the lower courts 
ind all judicial proceedings, if the two houles differed, the 
major vote of the whole ſhould determine. The deputies 
it: WH ao looked with envy upon the powers exerciſed by the 
nd magiſtrates in the receſs of the general court, and ſent 
15 up a vote or bill to join ſome of their number with the 


1 WM magiſtrates, who ſhould reccive a commiſſion from the 
an WT court, but this was refuſed as an innovation upon the 
ot charter. The houſe then deſired the magiſtrates would | 
WT ſpend the exerciſe of their executive power until the 
d ert ſeſſion. They anſwered, that they muſt act as oc- | 


calion required, according to the truſt repoſcd in them. 
The ſpeaker told them they would not be obeyed. The 
court broke up in this temper. But, diſturbances hap- 
pening with the Indians, it was called together again in 4 
ſhort time, and the deputies voted that (/alvo jure) for | 
the pedce and ſafety of the colony the governor and al- 1 
ſiſtants ſhould take order for the welfare of the people, | 
in all ſudden caſes which may happen within the juriſ- 
dition, until the next ſeſſion of the court. By agreement; 


* = 


drew him from the midſt of a great number of his attendants, chreat- 
ning, that if one of them offered to ſtir he would diſpatch him. Peſ- 
lacus preſently paid down what was demanded, and the Engliſh re- 
turned in ſafety. Ninigrate, after this, began to ſtir up new troubles. 
from the Nianticks, but, upon ſending Capt. Davis with a troop of 
borſe into the Indian country, he was ſtruck with a panick and would 
not be ſeen by the Engliſh, until he had aſſurance of his life, and then 
de readily complied with their demands; and they and the other In- 
dians continued quiet many years, until by familiar intercourſe and the 
uſe of fire-arms they became more emboldened, and engaged in the war 
in 1675, which iſſued in their total deſtruction. Fecyrs: united colonies. 
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1645 all the miniſters were called in at the next ſeſſion, in or: 
der to give their opinion, upon the point in difference, 
- They determined, that the governor, deputy governor, 
and aſſiſtants were inveſted with the magiſtratical power, 
(the nature and extent of this power is left in the dark,) and 
that they do not derive it from the people, who were 
only to deſign ſuch perſons as they thought fit for the 
exerciſe of thoſe powers. Several other points were re- 
ferred to the miniſters at the ſame time, and all agree 
to by both houſes with ſome ſmall amendment “. 
TE controverſy between the two houſes at this time, 
was occaſioned by a difference in ſentiment upon the 
identity of a ſwine, which was claimed by a poor vo- 
man as having ſtrayed from her ſome years before, and 
her title being diſputed by a perfon of more conſequence, 
divided, not the court only, but the whole country, 
The identity of Martin Guerre was not more controverted 
in France. Pity and compaſſion for the poor woman 
prevailed with the common people againſt right. At lat, 
thoſe magiſtrates who had been in favour of the other 
fide, for the magiſtrates were divided too, Dudley on 
one fide and Bellingham the other, perſuaded the perſon 
who they ſuppoſed had a good title, and who had reco- 
vered below, to relinquiſh it, that the public peace might 
be reftored . 
Mx. Dudley had the place of governor for 1645, and 
Mr. Winthrop deputy governor. Herbert Pelham, Eſq; 
who arrived not long before, was added to the aſſiſtants 
in the room of Mr. Stoughton, who I ſuppoſe died this 
year. Mr. Pelham being a gentleman diſtinguiſhed b) 
his family, eſtate, and the qualities of his mind, was alſo, 
this firſt year of his arrival, choſen commiſſioner for tie 
united colonies, Mr. Winthrop being the other. 


Maſſ. Records. + MS. 5 

t Mr. Pelham was of the ſame family with his Grace the Duke of 
Neu caſtle. He tarried but a few years in New-England. It appea 
by letters from England, that in 1650 he lived upon his eſtate in ihe 
country there. He was intruſtgd by the colony in their affairs in Engr 
land, relative to an encouragement for propagating the goſpel among 
the Indians, and was a great promoter of that wo: k. 
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In 1646, Mr. Winthrop was choſen governor, and Mr. 1646 
Dudley deputy governor; Mr. Endicot and Mr. Pelham 
commiſſioners *. 

A GREAT diſturbance was cauſed in the colony, this 
year, by a number of perſons of figure, but of different 
ſentiments, both as to civil and eccleſiaſtical government, 
from the people in general. William Vaſſal, as we have 
obſerved, came over with the firſt patentees and was one 
of the aſſiſtants in 1630, but ſoon after returned to Eng- 
land, and in the year 1635 came back to New-England 
and ſettled at Scituate in the colony of New-Plimouth. 
He was a gentleman of a pleaſant affable diſpoſition, but 
always oppoſite to the government both in the Maſſa- 
chuſets and Plimouth. Scituate in Plimouth is conti— 
guous to Hingham in the Maſſachuſets, and Mr. Vaſſal 


J. had much influence in the latter colony as well as the for- 
ed mer, and had laid a ſcheme for petitions of ſuch as were 
an non-freemen to the courts of both colonies, and upon 
l, the petitions being refuſed, to apply to the parliament, 
er pretending they were ſubjected to an arbitrary power, 
U extrajudicial proceedings, &c. The two firſt of the 
In Maſſachuſets petitioners were Samuel Maverick and Ro- 
. bert Child. Mr. Maverick, being in the colony at the 
it arrival of the charter, was made a freeman before the 


law confining freedom to ſuch only as were members of 
churches was in force, but, being an epiſcopalian, had 
never been in any office. Child was a young gentle- 
man, juſt before come from Padua, where he ſtudied 
phyſic, and as was reputed, had taken the degree of doctor. 
The principal things complained of by the petitioners 
were, 

iſt, THAT the fundamental laws of England were not 
owned by the colony as the baſis of their government 
according to patent. | | 


* The commiſſioners hitherto had been choſen by the aſſembly, but 
they * general officers, the freemen challenged a right of chuſing 
them, and the rather, becauſe ſome of the deputies had ſome times 4 
been choſen, which was not agreeable to the commiſſioners of the 
governments nor to the freemen themſelves. 
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2d. Tux denial of thoſe civil privileges, which the free: 
mer of the juriſdiction enjoyed, to ſuch as were not mem- 
bers of churches and did not take an oath of fidelity de- 
viſed by the authority here *, although they were freeborn 
Eng liſhmen of ſober lives and converſation, &c. 

zd. THaT they were debarred from chriſtian privi- 
leges, viz. the Lord's ſupper for themſelves, and bap. 
tiſm for their children, unleſs they were members of ſome 
of the particular churches n the country, though other. 
wife ſober, righteous and godly, and eminent for know. 
ledge, nor ſcandalous in life and converſation, and mem- 
bers of churches in England. 

AnD they prayed, that civil liberty and freedom might 
be forthwith granted to all truly Engliſh, and that all 
members of the church of England or Scotland, not 
ſcanJalous, might be admitted to the privileges of the 
churches of New-England or, if theſe civil and religious 
hbertics were refuſed, that they might be freed from the 
heavy taxes impoſed upon them, and from the impreſſes 
made of them or their children or ſervants into the war; 
and if they failed of redreſs there, they ſhould be under 
a neceſſity cf making application to England to the ho- 
nourable houſes of parliament, who they hoped would 
take their ſad condition into conſideration, provide able 
miniſters for them, New-England having none ſuch to 
ſpare, or elſe tranſport them to ſome other place, their 
eſtates being waſted, where they may live like chriſtians, 
&c. But it their prayer ſhould be granted, they hoped 
to ſee the then contemned ordinances of God highly 
prized ; the goſpel, then dark, break forth as the fun; 
chriſtian charity, then frozen, wax warm ; jealouſy of ar- 
bitrary government baniſhed; ſtrife and contention abated; 
and all buſineſs in church and ſtate, which for many years 
had gone backward, ſucceſsfully thriving, &c. 

Tux court, and great part of the country, were much 
offended at this petition. A declaration was drawn up 


A motion was made in the court, in the year 1645, that all freeme" 
ſhould be required to cake the national covenant in conformity to the prac- 
tice in England; but it was thought convenient to refer the conſider · 
ation of this motion. MS, I do not find it to have been reaſſumed. 1 
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ind publiſhed by order of court, in anſwer to the petition, 1646 


and in vindication of the government; a proceeding which 
at this day would not appear for the honour of the ſupreme 
authority. A parallel was attempted between the funda- 
mental laws of England and thoſe of the colony, which in 
ſome parts of it is liable to exception. The petitioners 
were required to attend the court. They urged their 
right of petitioning. They were told, they were not ac- 
cuſed of petitioning but of contemptuous and ſeditious ex- 
preſſions, and were required to find ſuteties for their good 
behaviour, &c. A charge was drawn up againſt them in 
form; notwithſtanding which, it was intimated to them, 
that if they would ingeniouſly acknowledge their offence 
they ſhould be forgiven ; but they refuſed, and were fined 
ſome in larger, ſome in leſſer ſums, two or three of the 
magiſtrates diſſenting, Mr. Bellingham * in particular de- 
firing his diſſent might be entred. The petitioners claimed 
an appeal to the commiſſioners for plantations in England, 
but it was not allowed, Some of them reſolved to go 
home with a complaint. Their papers were ſcized, and 
among them was found a petition to the right honourable 
the Earl of Warwick, &c. commiſſioners, from about 
five and twenty non- freemen, for themſelves and many 
thouſands more, in which they repreſent, that from the 
pulpits + they had been reproached and branded with the 
names of deſtroyers of churches and commonwealths, 

called 


» Mr. Winthrop, who was then deputy governor, was active in the 
proſecution of the petitioners, and the party in favour of them had ſo 
much intereſt as to obtain a vote to require him to anſwer in publick 
to the complaints againſt him. Doctor Mather ſays, he was moſt ir- 
regularly called forth to an ignominious hearing before a vaſt aſſembly, 
to which, “ with a ſagacioùs humility” he conſented, although he 
ſhewed how he might have refuſed it. The reſult of the bearing was 
that he was honourably acquitted, &c. 

+ This refers to a ſermon preached by Mr. Cotton on a faſt day, an 
extract from which is publiſhed in the Magnalia, B. III. p. 29. wherein 
he denounces the judgments of God upon ſuch of his hearers as were 
then going to England with evil intentions againſt the country, which 
judgments the author obſerves they did not eſcape, One of the peti- 
tioners hath obſerved on the other fide, that Mr. Winſlow's horſe died 
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1646 called Hamans, Judaſes, ſons of Korah, &c. and the 


Lord intreated to confound them, and the people and 
magiſtrates ſtirred up againſt them by thoſe who were too 


forward to ſtep out of their callings, ſo that they had been 


ſent for to the court, and ſome of them committed for re. 
fuling to give two hundred pounds bond to ſtand to the 
ſentence of the court, when all their crime was a petition 
to the court, and they had been publickly uſed as male. 
factors, &c. They then proceed to pray 

iſt, For ſettled churches in New-England, according 
to the reformation of England. 

2d. Tua the laws of England may be eſtabliſhed, &c. 

3d. Thar all Engliſh freeholders may enjoy ſuch pri- 
vileges there, as in England and the other plantations, 

4th. THaT a general governor, or ſome honourable 
commiſſioners may be appointed, &c. 

5th. THAT the oath of allegiance may be taken by all, 
and other covenants which the parliament ſhall think moſt 
convenient—and add their prayer, that their petition, for 
which they had been puniſhed, may be conſidered, and 
that certain queries may be reſolved, as, 

Wurz the patent of the Maſſachuſets was confirmed 
by parliament, and whether it was not neceſſary it ſhould be, 

WHETHER the court may forfeit their charter, &c. 

WHETHER if treaſon be uttered in the pulpit or in the 
court and not queſtioned, the court do not conſent, &c. 

WHETHER it be not high treaſon, as well in New-Eng- 
land as in Ireland, to endeavour to ſubvert the funda- 
mental laws of England, to take away the liberties of the 
Eng'iſh nation, to ſay the Maſſachuſets is a free ſtate, &c. 

WHETHER the oath of allegiance and the covenant be 
not binding there. | 

WHETHER all Engliſh inhabitants, having lands, are 
not freemen. 


in his journey to Boſton, in order to take paſſage to London, &c. It 
may be of ſervice to the world to record ſignal inſtances of divine 
judgments upon heinous offenders againſt religion and morality. When 
party ſpirit or bigotry prevails, common accidents are often conſtrued 
Extraordinary interpoſitions of Providence. 


WHETHER 
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baniſh, impoſe cenſures, impreſs perſons and goods for 
an offenſive war, &c. 

WHETHER the miniſters may publickly vilify the 
Engliſh nation, laws, &c. and not be queſtioned. 
WRETHER the petitioners ought to be hindered from 
ſettling in a church way, according to the churches in 
England, &c. 

Ma. Winſlow *, who had been choſen agent for the 
colony to anſwer to Gorton's complaint, was now inſtructed 
to make defence againſt theſe petitioners ; and by his pru- 
dent management, and the credit and eſteem he was in 
with many of the members of parliament and principal 


perſons then in power, he prevented any prejudice to the 
colony from either of theſe applications. 


bert Bridges was added to the aſſiſtants. The number 
of males, in each of the four colonies, being carried in to 
the commiſſioners in the year 1647, in order to proportion 
the ſum of 10431. 108. 1 d. expended for the general ſer- 
ice, it appeared that the Maſſachuſets part or pro- 
portion of the ſum was 6701. 3s. 4d. Plimouth's 1281, 
35. 4d. Connecticut's 1401]. 28. 5d. and New-Ha- 
e's 104]. 118. . 

Ma. Coddington and Mr. Partridge, in behalf of the co- 
ny of Rhode iſland, preſented a requeſt to the commiſ- 
loner's at Plimouth in the year 1648, to be received into 
ie confederacy with the other united colonies of New- 
gland, The commiſſioners returned an anſwer as 
lows. In as much as your preſent ſtate and con- 
dition is full of confuſion and danger, having much 
diſturbance among yourſelves, and no ſecurity from the 
Indians, the commiſſioners deſire therefore in ſeveral 
Mr. Peters and Mr, Weld were diſmiſſed from the agency and 
*ured to return home, but both of them choſe to remain in England. 
f All I find of Bridges is, that he was an inhabitant of Lyn, a 
gitrate of able parts, and forward to improve them for the glory of 


od and the good of his people,) Jobben. 
Rec. unit, col. ues” Tg 


cc res 


WHETHER the court hath power to confine in priſon, 1646 


— 


In 1647 and 1648, the ſame governor and deputy go- 1647 
yernor were continued, and the firſt of theſe years Ro- 1648 
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“ ruſal of the ancient patent granted to New. Plimourh 
e they find Rhode iſland, upon which your planrations 
« are ſettled, to fall within their line and bounds, which 
ce the honourable committee of parliament do not think 
« fit to ſtraiten or infringe, nor may we. If therefore 
« yourſelves and the inhabitants of the moſt conſiderable 
„ part of them, upon a due conſideration of Plimouth 
<< patent and right, acknowledge yourſelves within that 
“ juriſdiction, we ſhal] conſider and adviſe how you may 
ebe accepted upon juſt terms, and with tender reſ 
« to your convenience, and ſhall after afford you the fame 
« advice, protection and help which other plantations with. 
* in the united colonies enjoy, which we hope in ſundry 
«© reſpe&ts may tend to your comfort and ſafety .“ 
Tur firſt inſtance, I find, of any perſon executed for 
witchcraft was in June 1648. Margaret Jones of Charles. 
town was indicted for a witch, found guilty and executed, 
She was charged with having ſuch a malignant touch, 
that if ſhe laid her hands upon man, woman or child in an- 
ger, they were ſeized preſently with deafneſs, vomiting or 
other ſickneſs or ſome violent pains. The huſband of the 
woman, after ſhe was executed, had taken his paſſage in 1 
fhip, which lay in Charles river bound to Barbados, well 
ballaſted, but with 80 horſes aboard, and being obſerved 
to rowl on a ſudden, as if ſhe would have overſet, an off. 


* Plimouth would have been ſoon ſwallowed up in Rhode iſland, 
from the great ſuperiority of the latter. Beſides, the principles of de 
people of the two colonies were ſo different, that a junction mult hat 
rendered both miſerable. 

+ An epidemical ſickneſs paſſed through the continent in the yew 
1647. Engliſh, French, Dutch and Indians were ſeized with it. It be- 
gan with a cold accompanied with a light fever. Such as bled ot uſed 
coolling drinks generally died; thoſe who uſed cordials and ftreng 
ening things generally recovered. It extended to the Well [066 
In Barbados and St. Chriſtophers each, five or fix thouſand died, 
It was accompanied there with a great drought, which cauſed an © 
treme ſcarcity of all kinds, and occaſioned a demand for Neu · Tag 
land produce greater than had ever been known before. Hubbars 
A general diſorder of this kind has, at ſeveral different pe! Cs hace, 
prevailed and paſſed through the continent, and in ſome 
about the ſame time it has extended as far as Europe. 


9 * 
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. ter he was committed topriſon the ſhip ceaſed herrowling, 
1 qhich it is ſaid was never renewed afterwards 4. Such 
<> v the credulity and infatuation of that day. Happy 


would it have been, if this had been the only inſtance of it. 
we wonder at the New-England magiſtrates, when 
we find ſuch characters as Lord Chief Juſtice Hale, &c. 
ſoon after chargeable with as great deluſion ? 


throp, the father of the country, in the 63d year of his age. 
his death cauſed a general grief through the colony. He 
me Whent bis eſtate and his bodily ſtrength in the public ſer- 
nice, although he was remarkable for his temperance, fru- 
ality and ceconomy. His virtues were many, his errors 
ew, and yet he could not eſcape calumny and detraction, 
which would fometimes make too great an impreſſion upon 
tim. He was of a more catholic ſpirit than ſome of his 
brethren, before he left England, but afterwards he grew 
more contracted, and was diſpoſed to lay too great ſtreſs 
upon indifferent matters. He firſt propoſed leaving off 
the cuſtom of drinking one to another, and then procured 
zw to prohibit it. He purſued, with great vehemence, 
Mr. Vane's adherents. He might have ſome political 
news mixed with this inſtance of his zeal. Some writers 
ay, that upon his death-bed, when Mr. Dudly preſſed him 
to ſign an order of baniſhment of an heterodox perſon, he 
refuſed, ſaying, ** he had done too much of that work 
iready. Mr. Endicot ſucceeded him in the placeof gover- 
tor, and Mr, Dudley took the place of deputy governor. 
| fancy that about this time the ſcrupuloſity of the good 
people of the colony was at the height. Soon after Mr. 
Winthrop's death, Mr. Endicot, the moſt rigid of any of the 
magiſtrates, being governor, he joined with the other 

Wiltants in an aſſociation againſt long hair +, x 
N 

Hard. 


Mr. Thomas Shepard, miniſter of Cambridge, died the 25th of 
Avgofl 1649. He was of Emanuel College Cambridge, 

f} © Poraſmuch as the wearing of long-hair, after the manner of 
Kuffians and barharous Indians, has begun to invade New-England, 
contrary 


A 


aer was ſent with a warrant to apprehend the man, and 1648 


Is the beginning of 1649* (March) died Mr. Win- 1649 
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they ſhall ſee cauſe to manifeſt their zeal againſt it in their publike a& 
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In every age, indifferent things have been condemngt 
as ſinful, and placed among the greateſt immoralities, Th 
rext againſt long hair, in Corinthians, as contrary to the 
cuſtom in the apoſtle's day, induced our anceſtors to think 
it criminal in all ages and all nations, and to look uponit 
as one of the barbariſms of the Indians. I have wonders 
that the text in Leviticus, ** Ye ſhall not round the cx. 
ners of your heads,” was never brought againſt ſhort hair, 
The rule in New-England was, that none ſhould wear their 
hair below their ears. In a clergyman it was ſaid to be tie 
greater offence; they were in an eſpecial manner required 
to go patentibus auribus. A few years before, tobacey 
was prohibited under a penalty, and the ſmoak of it, in 
ſome manuſcripts is compared to the ſmoak of the bo. 
tomleſs pit. Some of the clergy fell into the practice d 
ſmoaking, and tobacco by an act of government *wakt 
at liberty.“ In England, perriwigs came into uſe ſoon after 
the reſtoration. In New-England, they were an eye-ſore 
for thirty years after, and did not generally obtain unti 
about the time of the revolution; and, even then, the a 


contrary to the rule of God's word, which ſays it is a ſhame for ama 
to wear long hair, as alſo the commendable cuſtom generally of al te 
godly of our nation, until within this few years, | ; 
We the magiſtrates who have ſubſcribed this paper (for the ſhewny 
of our own innocency in this behalf) do declare and manifeſt our di 
like and deteſtation againſt the wearing of ſuch long hair, as aganl3 
thing uncivil and unmanly, whereby men doe deforme themſelves, atd 
offend ſober and modeſt men, and doe corrupt good manners. We dot 
therefore earneſtiy entreat all the elders of this juriſdiction (as often x 


miniſtrations, and to take care that the members of their reſpective 
churches be not defiled therewith ; that ſo, ſuch as ſhall prove obſunue 
and will not reforme themſelves, may have God and man tow 
apainſt them, The third month oth day 1649. 
: Jo. Endicott, govern 
Tho, Dudley, dep. g% 
Rich. Bellingham 
Richard Saltonſtall 
Increaſe Nowell 
William Hibbins 
| Thomas Flint 
Rob. Bridges 1 
( Harvard Callzge Recordi.) Simon Bradſtreet. " 
am 
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ample and authority of Dr. Owen, Dr. Bates, Mr. Alſop, 1649 
Mr. Mede and other non-conforming miniſters in Eng- 
land, beſides Spanhemius and other foreign proteſtant 
divines, who wore wigs, were neceſſary to remove all 
{cruples concerning them. Beards were left off early in 
New-England, and about the ſame time they were in 
Old. Leveret is the firſt governor who is painted with- 
out a beard. He laid it aſide in CromwelPs court. 
« WW A 015yUTE between the colonies of the Maſſachuſets and 
te Connecticut, which began ſeveral years before, was this 
ear brought to an end. A duty f had been laid by 
Connecticut, upon all goods which were carried out of 
nde river, for the maintaining Saybrook fort at the mouth 
ot. of it. The inhabitants of Springfield, being within the 
of WMaſſachuſets province, refuſed to ſubmit to the payment 
af this duty. Connecticut, in 1646, laid the caſe before 
er che commiſſioners of the united colonies, or rather thoſe 
are of Plimouth and New-Haven, the other two being par- 
ntl ties, the conſideration whereof was referred to the next 
ex. Wh meeting in 1647, when the Maſlachuſets urged, © That 
Connecticut had no authority to lay a tax upon the inha- 
man WW bitants of another colony; that the fort was of no uſe to 
them; that a demand of this tax had hindred the union 
for ſeveral years; that the Maſſachuſets firit took poſſeſ- 
hon of the river and planted there, and had been at great 
expence, nexer expecting this tax; that the Maſſachuſets 
people had as good right to lay the ſame tax for all goods 
imported from Connecticut, to maintain the fort at Boſ- 
ton.” The Connecticut commiſſioners urged “ the prac- 
ice of many places in Europe; that the fort was a ſecu- 
nity to the whole river, and that the reaſon of this caſe 
was the ſame, as if Connecticut ſhould be at any expence 
o make the river more navigable, Springfield ſurely would 
not in that caſe refuſe to pay any part of the charge.” 
The Maſſachuſets denied, that the fort was a ſecurity 
Yunſt any veſſel of force, and admitted that any expence, 
mich might make the river more uſeful to Springfield. 
ouglit in proportion tobe borne by the inhabitants thereof.“ 


t 2d. per buſhel on corn, and 10 8. per ct. on beaver, 


The 
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1649 The commiſſioners of Plimouth and New- Haven deter: WM" 


this promiſe, and therefore propoſed, that the ſoutherly 


mined, that the tax ſhould be paid until the next meeting; of 
but they would then hear any further objections from the W'"* 
Maſſachuſets againſt it. In 1648, among other thing, WW” 
the Maſſachuſets inſiſted upon Connecticut's producing cet 
their patent to ſhew their authority. Connecticut urged 
that the line had never been run by perſons in behalf of 
the two governments, to aſcertain whether Springfield 
was within the Maffachuſets juriſdiction or not. The 
commiſſioners, at this meeting, recommended the run- 
ning the line, and ordered that, in the mean time, the 
tax ſhould continue. The Maſſachuſets repreſented, 
that Mr. Fenwick was to have joined with them in tun- 
ning the line but failed them, and t it was run 
at their own charge; by which it appeared, that Wero- 
noke (Weſtfield) was within their patent; and had been 
ſo adjudged by the commiſſioners ; notwithſtanding this, 
they were ready to join with their brethren of Connecticut 
in another ſurvey if they would be at the charge, as the 
Maſſachuſets had been before, and would alſo producetheir 
— as the Maſſachuſets had produced their patent. 

onnecticut commiſſioners denied that Mr. Fenwick 
had promiſed to join in running the line, having only in 
8 promiſed to endeavour to clear Springheld 

rom being within the Maſſachuſets patent; and alledged, 
that the running the line referred to, was à year before 


extent of the Maſſachuſets patent ſhould be firlt agreed 
upon and ſettled, and then at a mutual charge the line be 
run by ſome ſkilfa] man choſen by each colony, &c. that 
as for their patent, the Maſſachuſets knew the origiodl 
could not then be obtained, but they were ready to po- 
duce an authentic copy, &c. | 
Upon this, the Maſſachuſets commiſſioners, to the 
diſhonour of the colony, produced a law of their general 
court, impoſing a cuſtom or duty upon the other cob 
hies, of the tenor following : | 
„ WHEREas the commiſſioners for the united colonits 
have thought it but juſt and equal, that Springfield a mem 
ber of this juridiction ſhould pay cuſtom or contribute 


to 


* 
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to the erecting and maintaining of Scabrooke fort, being 1649 
of no force againſt an enemy of any ſtrength (before it 
vas burnt ©) in the commiſſioners own judgineat expreſſed 
in their own order; which determination they have alſo 
continued by an order at their laſt meeting at Plimouth 
(though the ſaid fort was then demoliſhed by fire and the 
raſſage not ſecured) contrary to a clauſe provided on 
Springfield behalf. And foralmuch as this juriſdiction 
lach expended many thouſand pounds in erecting and 
maintaining ſeveral forts, which others as well as ourſelves 
have received the benefit of, and hath at preſent one | 
rincipal fort or caſtle, of good force againſt an enemy of \ 
conſiderable ſtrength and well garriſoned and otherwiſe 1 
urniſhed with ſufficient ammunition, beſides leveral other 
orts and batteries whereby veſſels and goods of all forts 
are ſecured : It is therefore ordered by this court and che 
{uchority thereof, that all goods, belonging or any way 
ppertaining to any inhabitants of che juriſdiction of 
Phmouth, Connecticut or New- Haven, that ſhail be 
imported within the caſtle, or exported from any part of 
the bay, ſhall pay ſuch cuſtom as hereafter is exprelied, 
k. all ſkins of beaver, otter, mooſe, &c. two penge 
per Kin, and all gocds packed in hogſhe ads or otherwiſe 
en ſhillings a ton, corn and meal two pence a buſnel, biſ- 
uit ſix pence per hundred, on pain of forfeiſ ure,“ &c. 4 
Hap the Maſſachulcts laid a duty on goods from Con- 
ecticut only, they might have had at leaſt a colour, per- 
ups more than a colour, to juſtify them; but to extend 
deir reſentment to the other two colonies for giving 
agment againſt them, no excuſe can be framed for. it. 
t was a mere exertion of power, and a proof of their 
eat ſuperiority, which enabled them, in effect, to de- 
ut from the union or combination whenſoever they 
und it for their intereſt; and if done by a ſingle ma- 
la the midſt of winter 1647, the fort took fire, no body knew by 
means, and all the buildings and goods were deſtroyed, the da- 


age being a thouſand pounds or more. Capt. Maſon, the com- 


* with his wife and child, narrowly eſcaping with their lives. 
War! 
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1649 giltrate would have been pronounced tyrannical and op, of 
 preſfive: But in all ages and countries, by bodies or com. tht 
muniti's of men ſuch deeds have been done, as moſt M W 


the individuals of which ſuch communities conſiſted, 
acting ſcparately, would have been aſhamed of, 

THe union or confederacy had rendered the colorirs 
formidable to French and Dutch, as well as to the n. 
tives, and a breach at this time would have given gen 
advantage to the enemies of New-England; the commiſ. 
ſioners of Plimouth and New-Haven therefore apree 
upon a final reſult of the following tenor, viz. © That 
they were in hopes, according to the advice given at Pj 
mouth, this controverſy might have been happily iſſued, 
but they find that the Maſſachuſets line had not been ſince 
run, nor was the place where it ſhould begin, agreed 
upon; that the original patent or an exemplification there. 
of is required from Connecticut, altho* Mr. Hopkins ha 
offered to ſwear to the truth of a copy by him preſented; 
and that the Maſſachuſets had impoſed a burthenſome cul- 
tom as a return or retaliation, not upon Connecticut only 
the party intereſted, but upon Plimouth and New. Have 
whoſe commiſſioners according to an article of the union 
and at the requeſt of the Maſſachuſets had impartial 
conſidered the matter in controverſy, and given thelr op! 
nion therein; therefore the commiſſioners recommend it 
to the general court of the Maſſachuſets, ſcriouſſy tt 
conlider whether ſuch proceedings agree with the law 0 
love and the tenor and import of the articles of conle 
deration; but in the mean time deſire to be ſpared inal 
further agitations concerning Springfield .“ 

Tre confuſions, at this time in England, were mat 
of concern and grief to many people in the colonits 
There is no doubt that they concurred in fentimen!, ! 
point of religion, with the prevailing party in England; dt 
I find ſcarce any marks of approbation of the tragicalſczne 


+ Records of united colonies. n 
It is probable the fort at Saybrooke was ſoon after ſlighted and * 
garriſon diſcontinued, as we meet with no further controverly © 
cerning it, The Maflachuſets law was ſuſpended in 1650. 
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of which this year they received intelligence. Mr. Eaton, 
the worthy governor-of New-Haven, in a le:ter to Mr. 
Winthrop in 1648, writes thus, I thank you for your 
« jove and pains in that ſad but weighty relation you have 
« made concerning the ſtate of England. The ten con- 
« Gderations you mention, are very obſervable, and call 
« for our compaſſion and prayers for them that ſeem not 
« enough ſenſible of their own danger.” From Vir- 
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ginia, Mr. Harriſon, paſtor of a congregational church“, 


writes, that by their later letters they conceive the 
« whole heavens are overſhadowed, the Scots hang like 
« a black cloud (45000 in number) upon the borders, 
the King fled from the army to the Iſle of Wight, the 
« agitators turned levellers, intending to bring in a kind 
of parity among all conditions, none to have above 
%% 200, none under 101, per annum, &c.“ | 

A controverſy which had long ſubſiſted, between the 
colony of New-Haven and the Dutch at the Manhados, 
was ſettled by the commiſſioners of the united colonics in 
1650. The Dutch, who had built a ſmall trading houſe 
at Hudſon's river, ſoon after the Engliſh began the ſettle- 
ment of New-Plimouth, courted a correſpondence, and 
friendſhip with them; and, as a writer of that day ob- 
ſerves, '** gave them a meſs of pottage for their birth- 
* right,” which they had craftily before deprived them 
off, They undoubtedly had a deſign to have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Connecticut river, and to have prevented 
the Engliſh from obtaining any footing there, Thoſe of 
New-Plimouth had pitched upon a place for a hou'e in 
1632 4, when it was vacant, and in 1633, erccted it, 


This was a church, founded by miniſters ſent from Maſtachuſets. 
Mr. Harriſon came the latter end of 1648 to Boſton, He, and Mr, 
Durand the elder, were bothiequited to depart the country, by Sir 
William Berkley, the governor of Virginia, who was a perſecutor of 
tais {mall church, confilling of 118 perſons only. Harriſon went to 
England, ard was made a doctor. The church is ſuppoſed to hare 
been diſſolved or ſcattered, as there never was any ſuither acecunt ot 
u. Hubbard. + Idem. 


1633. 


I although 


1659 


t Mr. Winſlow's manuſcript letter to governor Winthrop. Sep ß. 
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1650 although they were threatned by a party of Dutch whim 


they then found there. Thoſe from the Maſſachuſetz, 
in the years 1635 and 1636, made their principal ſettle. 
ment upon that part of the river where the Dutch had 
their houſe ®, and for many years made no attempts to 
remove them, allowing them free liberty of trade with 
Engliſh and Indians. The Dutch alſo admitted any Eng. 
liſh to ſettle among them at the Manhadoes T. When 
Mr. Eaton and his company ſat down at New-Haven, the 
Dutch, from the rapid increaſe of the Engliſh colon!s, 
were alarmed, and charged them with encroaghments, 
although they themſelves had no pretence to any certain 
boundary, and would ſometimes challenge the country 
from Cape Henlopen to Connecticut river, and at other 
times as far as Cape Cod. The Engliſh, regardleſs of 
this claim, went on extending their ſettlements to Milford, 
Stamford, and other places, until they were within a few 
miles of Hudſon's river. Whether the Dutch had any 
pretence of title or not, no doubt can be made that they 
would have extirpated the Engliſh if it had been in their 
power, but they were few in number. Once indeed, 
being poſi-fled of a ſhip of ſome force, they ſent her to 
New-Haven and ſeized a Dutch veſſel which lay in the 
harbour and carried her away, the Engliſh having no naval 
force nor fortifications on land to prevent it, At another 
time, they ſet up the arms of the States at or near Stam- 
ford, and threatned to do the like at New-Haven ; and 
there were altercations for many years, firſt between Kieſt 

the firſt Dutch governor, and afterwards Stuyveſant his 
ſucceſſor, and Mr. Eaton the governor of New-Haven. 
The Dutch had always reſtrained the Engliſh, not ſettled 
among them, from trading with their Indians upon Hud- 
ſon's river. In 1648, the commiſſioners paſſed an order, 
prohibiting any French or Dutch or other foreigners trad. 
ing with the Indians within the juriſdiction of the united 
colonics. This law, if carricd into execution, mult hare 
put an end to the Dutch trade at Hartford. In 165% 

* Harte rd, 

+ M;. Willet, Baxter, and divers other families, 


while 
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while the commiſſioners were ſitting at Hartford, the 1650 


Dutch governor (Stuyveſant) dame thither in order to 
creat, and preſented his propoſals in writing, dated 
« New-Netherlands the 23d of September, N. S.“ being 
the day they were delivered. He complained of the en- 
croachments at Connecticut river as well as towards Hud- 
fon's river; of the reception of fugitives ; of the law de- 
barring them from trade with the Indians; and of the 
Engliſh, for ſelling goods too cheap to the Indians, and 
ſo ſpoiling the trade, &c. The commiſſioners took no- 
tice, that his propoſals were dated at New-Netherlands, 
and refuſed to treat, until he altered the name of the place 
where they were dated. He offered, that if the Engliſh 
would for bear ſtiling the place Hartford, he would for- 
bear ſtiling it New-Netherlands, and date his propoſals 
at Connecticut. They conſented that he ſhould date at 
Connecticut, but would not give up their own right to 
date at Hartford. After ſeveral days ſpent in meſſages 
from one to the other, the matters in difference were ſub- 
mitted to Mr. Bradſtreet and Mr. Prince, appointed by 
the commiſſioners, and to Thomas Willet and George 
Baxter, appointed by the Dutch governor. Their re- 
ſult was to be binding to both parties. The line, which 
was ſettled, ran northerly only 20 miles in length from 
the ſea, and afterwards as the Dutch and New-Haven 
ſhould agree, fo as not to come within 10 miles of Hud- 
ſon's river. This muſt be underſtood ſo far as New- 
Haven had juriſdiction “. 


Tut 
* Accordingly we find that the Maſſachuſets, in the year 1659, ſo 
underſtood it, and made a grant of land oppoſite to fort Aurania 
(Albany) upon Hudſon's river; and a number of the principal mer- 
chants in the colony were enterprizing a ſettlement and a trade with 
the Indians, which probably was laid afide upon the change of affairs 
In England. The country itſelf, a few years after, was recovered 
from the Dutch and granted to the Duke of York, too powerful a pro- 
prietor to contend with about bounds. As this ſertlefnent is the only 
piece of evidence of any certain boundary to the New-Netherlands, 
while in poſſefion of the Dutch, it is difficult to afſhgn. any ſufficient 
reaſon, why the colony of New-York ſhould extend further upon the 


colonies of Connecticut or Maflzchuſers than this W 
1 | Car 
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1630 Tu ſame governor and deputy governor were re. 


elected for the year 1650 *. A corporation in England, 
conſtituted for propagating the goſpel among the Indians, 
began this year their corr-ſpondence with the commiſ. 
ſioncrs of the united colonies, who were employed as agents 
for the corporation, as long as-the union of the colonies 
continued. One profeſſed deſign of the colony charter 
was the goſpelizing the natives. The long negle& of 
any attempts tis way cannot be excuſed. The Indians 
themſelves aſked, how it happened, if chriſtianity was of 
ſuch importance. that for ſix and twenty years together 
the Engliſh had ſaid nothing to them about it. The - 
ſwer by the Engliſh was, that they repented they had not 
done it long ago, telling the Indians withal, they were 
not willing to hear, &c. Some of the Indians, who vere 
taken as ſervants into, Engliſh families, attained to ſome 


acquaintance with the principles of religion, and ſeemed 


to have been affefted with what they had been taught, 


carry it. When the Maſſachuſets charter was granted, the Dutch had 
no poſſeſſions at any diſtance from Hudſon's river. Any grants or 
patents of vaſt tracts or manors, made by the Dutch without poſſeſſon 
or improvement, ſeem to be void both in law and equity, and would 
have been as good if they had extended 200 miles from the river as 
when they extended 20. Notwithſtanding this ſettlement, after the 
Engliſh were poſſeſſed of New- Netherlands, Connecticut was diſturbed 
in their poſſeſſions, and finally obliged to give up their claim to Long 
Iſland, and to ſubmit to a line of about 20 miles diſtant from Hud- 
ſon's river, giving an equivalent for their ſettled towns upon the Sound, 
the juriſdiction as well as property whereof they retained, which 
Douglaſs ſays, but without any authority, did not originally be'ong 
to Connecticut. The line between the Maſlachuſets and New-York 
ſtill remains controverted. | | 

* Mr. Willoughby, a gentleman from England, Capt. Wiggins 
who lived in e and Edward Gibbons were this zer 
added to the aſſiſtants. Wm. Hawthorn, the firſt ſpeaker upon record, 
Edward Gibbons was one of Mr. Wollaſton's plantation, and a vi! 
gay young gentleman when the Maſſachuſets people firſt came to St. 
lem, and happened to be there at Mr. Higginſon's and Mr. Skelton's 
ordination and forming the church. He was ſo much affected wil 
the ſolemnity of the proceeding, that he deſired to be receives 100 
their number. They had not ſufficient knowledge of him, but enco®- 
raged him in his good intentions, and he afterwards joined to the 
church in Boſton. Mather, 
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concerning their exiſtence after death and with the fears 1 


of the divine diſpleaſure. John, the ſagamore of the Maſ- 
ſachuſets, would ſometimes praiſe the Engliſh and their 
God, much good men, much good God,“ and when 
he was ſtruck with death ſent for Mr. Wilſon, and de- 
fired him to teach his ſon to know the God of the Engliſh 
after he was dead. Mention hs alſo been made of We- 
quaſh the. Pequod ; but the firſt inſtance of ar. Indian, 
who gave any hopes of becoming a r-al chriſtian, was that 
of Hiacoomes, in the year 1643, at Martiia's- Vineyard *. 
Under the inſtruction of Mr, Miyhew, he was induced 
to forſake the Indian Pawaws, to attend the Engliſh aſ- 
ſemblies, and, after ſome years, became himſclf a preacher 
to bis own people. Ir was in the year 1645, that the 
general court of the Maſlachuſcts paſſed the firſt act or 
order to encouraze the carrying the goſpel to the Indians, 
and it was then recommended to the elders to conſider 
how it might beſt be done. On the 28th of October, 
four perſons, who are not named, made the firlt viſit to 
the Indian wigwams. Wabun, the ſachem F, had notice 


iven him, and many Indians were gathered together. 
None of the Engliſh were ſuſticiently ſkilled in the In- 
Gian language to make a prayer in it, and the meetin 
was opened with a prayer in Engliſh; but one of the 


* Martha's Vineyard and Nantucket were not included in either of 
the four New. England governments. The Earl of Stirling laid claim to 
all the iſlands, between Cape Cod and Hudſon's river. James Forett, 
agent for his Lordſhip, on the 10th of October 1641, grants, to 
Thomas Mayhew of Watertown and Thomas Mayhew his fon, Nan- 
tucket and two ſmall iſlands adjacent, and the 23d day of the ſame 
month, M.rtha's Vineyard and Elizabeth iſlands; and agreeable to 
the opinion of that day, of which we have given ſo many inſtances, 
grants the ſame powers of government which the Maſſachuſets people 
enjoyed by their charter. Mr. Mayhew was called the governor of 
the iſlands, Ihe Duke of York, after his ſecond grant in 1673, in- 
cluded them in his commiſſion to his governors of New-York. The 
grants of the ſoil of cheſe iſlands could not vacate the right of the In- 
clan ſachems and proprietors; and, I ſuppoſe, moſt of the preſent in- 
habitants and proprietors derive their titles from Indian grants poſte- 
nor to the grant to Lord Stirling, or to that made by his agent to Mr, 
Miyhew and his ſon. : 

+1 take it, of thoſe who were afterwards called Natick Indians. 

L 3 com- 
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1650 company, in a diſcourſe in the Indian tongue, began with 


the moral law and a brief explication of it, and the wrath 
and curle of God the juſt portion of the breakers of this 
Jaw, and then informed them of the coming of Chriſt 
into the world to recover mankind from fin, and the py. 
niſhmert of it, his ſufferings and death, reſurrection and 
aſcenſion, and that he would come again at the end of 
the world to be the judge of all men. They then entred 
into a free converſation with the Indians, and deſired 
them, upon any point which they did not underſtand, to 
aſk ſuch queſtions as they thought proper, which was 
done accordingly ; and it became the conſlant practice, 
aſter a ſermon, for as many of the Indians, as deſired it, 
to ſtand up-and propoſe queſtions “ to the preacher, 
This meeting gave ſo much encouragement, that, on 
the 11th of November, they paid the Indians another 
viſit at the ſame place, and found a greater number than 
were preſent before. Two other meetings were held the 
ſame fall, and a particular account was tranſmitted to 
England and publiſhed there with the title of The day 
breaking, if not the ſun riſing of the goſpel with the In- 
dians in New-England.“ Mr. Winſlow being in Eng- 
land, ſought to obtain ſubſcriptions for encouraging the 
work. Mr. Eliot, a miniſter in New-England, at the 
ſame time applied himſelf with zeal, equal to that of the 
miſſionaries of the Romiſn church; but inſtead of adopt» 


In Col. Goffe's journal, one of King Charles's judges, who at- 
tended an Indian lecture in 1660, after 13 or 14 years inſtruction, be 
takes notice of the fg/lowing queſtions. 
iſt. In your text are theſe words, Save yourſelves from this untoward 
generation; in other ſcriptures it ſtands, We can do nothing of our- 
telves: how can this be reconciled ? 

2d, You ſay the word 15 the ſword of the ſpirit by which their hearts 
were pricked: How ſhall I take and uſe the ſword of the ſpirit to 
prick my heart ? | | 
zd. What was the fin of Judas, or how did he fin in betraying 
Chriſt, ſeeing it was what God had appointed? | 

4th. The anſwer to theſe converts was, Repent and be baptized, Kc. 
But ye do not ſuffer us to be baptized ; therefore I fear none of the 
Indians fins are forgiven, and my heart is weary with that ſear, for ts 
faid in Matthew, Whole fins ye bind on earth are bound in heaven. 
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ing a favourite maxim of ſome of that church, that ig- 16 
norance is the mother of devotion, he-endeavoured to 
edlighten the underſtandings of the Indians, to draw them 
from their ſavage, barbarous, and wandering way of life, 
tocivility, government and cohabitation; and it was a noted 
ſins of his, „that the Indians muſt be civilized as well 
as (if not in order to their being) chriſtianized.” He ob- 
tained from the court the grant of a tract of land, to which 
he gave the Indian name of Noonanetum, (Rejoicing;) 
drew as many families there as he could, with deſign to 
make a fortified town; inſtructed them in their huſbandry, 
and excited them to induſtry and a prudent management 
of their affairs; cauſed ſome of them to learn ſuch trades, 
23 were moſt neceſſary for them, ſo as that they com- 
pleatly built a houſe for publick worſhip, 30 feet in length 
and 25 in breadth, which Mr. Wilſon, in one of his let- 
ters, ſays, appeared like the workmanſhip of an Eng- 
liſh houſewright.'“ Beſides this ſettlement at Noonane- 
tum, he viſited and preached to the Indians at Dorcheſ- 
ter mills, Watertown, Concord, and as far as Pantucket 
falls on Merrimack river; to the Indians alſo in the co- 
lony of Plimouth, although Maflaſoiet or Ouſamequin, 
and his ſon, diſcountenanced the bringing the goſpel to 
their tribe. The Naraganſet ſachem treated with con- 
tempt, a meſſage he ſent to them, but the Nipnets de- 
fired ſome might be ſent to teach them to pray to God. 
Beſides Mr. Winſlow, Mr. Pelham and others forwarded 
the collections in England, and July the 27th 1649, the 
parliament paſſed an act or ordinance for the advance- 
ment of this good work; the following breviate whereof 
was printed : 

* WutREas the commons of England, aſſembled in 
rliament, have received certain intelligence from divers 
godly miniſters and others in New-England, that divers 
of the heathen natives, through the pious care of ſome 
godly Engliſh who preach the goſpel to them in their own 
Indian language, not only of barbarous are become civil, 
but many of them forſake their accuſtomed charms and 
lorceries and other ſatanical deluſions, do now call upon 
L 4 the 
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J 650 the name of the Lord, and give great teſtimony of the 


power of God drawing them, from death and darkneſs, 
to the life and light of the glorious goſpel of Jeſus Chrift, 
which appeareth, by their lamenting with tears their 
miſpent lives; teaching their children what they are in- 
ſtructed themſelves; being careful to place them in godly 
families and Engliſh ſchools z; betaking themſelves to one 
wife, putting away the reſt; and by their conſtant prayers 
to almighty God, morning and evening in their families, 
expreſſed in all appearance with much devotion and zeal 
of heart. All which conſidered, we cannot but, in be- 
half of the nation we repreſent, rejoice and give glory to 
God for the beginning of ſo glorious a propagation of the 
goſpel amongſt thoſe poor heathen z which cannot be 
proſccuted with that expedition as is deſired, unleſs fit 
inſtruments be encouraged and maintained to purſue it, 
ſchools and cloathing be provided, and many other ne- 
ceneries. - Be it therefore enacted by this preſent parlia- 


ment, thai, for the furthering ſo good a work, there ſhall 


be a corporation ia England conſiſting of ſixteen, viz. a 
preſident “, treaſurer and fourteen aſſiſtants, and that 
William Steel, Eſq; Herbert Pelham, Li; James Sherley, 
Abraham Babington, Robert Houghton, Richard Hu- 
chin ſon. George Dun, Robert Tomſon, William Mullins, 
John 1o!glon, Edward Parks, Edward Clud, Richard 
Llyd+, Thomas Aires, John Stone, and Edward Wit 
Now, cit zens f London, be the firſt ſixteen perſons, out 
of whom, the fail {ixteen perſons or the greater number 
of them ſhall chuſe one of the ſaid ſixteen to be preſident, 
another to be treaſurer. — They, or any nine of them, to 
appoirt a common ſeal. And be it enacted, that a gene- 


ral collection be made for the purpoſes aforeſaid through | 


all England and Wales; and that the miniſters read this 
act, and exhort the people to a chearful contribution t0 
. = . a . 7 
ſo pious a work. Hen. Scobell, cleric. parlia.“ 
* William Steel, Eſq; was the firſt preſident, and continued until 
'the reftoracgton. ; | 
+ 1 ſuppoſe this ſhould be Richard Floyd, who was choſen treaforer 
then or ſ.on after. Thoſe in halicks had been in New. England. 
James Sherley was a great fricad to Plimouth colony. 


LETTERS 
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' LETTERS at the ſame time were publiſhed from the 1650 
wo univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, calling upon 
the miniſters of England and Wales, to ſtir up their con- 


pregations to a liberal contribution for the promotion of 
o gorious an undertaking. 8 

7 Taz purport of the firlt letter to the commiſſioners, 
som the corporation, was to acquaint them with Mr. 
; MlWiolow's determination to return to New-England, 


which would be greatly prejudicial to the work, and to 
Intimate to them that he ought to be no ſufferer by his 
| continuance in England. The commiſſioners of the 
) Maſſachuſets propoſed to make Mr. Winſlow the agent 
| for the united colonies, but as he had gone over in the 
| errice of the Maſſachuſets only, the reſt of the colonies 
declined the propoſal; and all that could be obtained, 
| vs a letter, from the commiſſioners to the corporation, 

zwproving of Mr. Winſlow's ſtay in England, and de- 

firing that one hundred pounds ſterling might be paid 
m out of the collections “, with a promiſe, that if it 
sss not approved of as a proper charge, it ſhould be re- 
| placed by the colonies . 


ProPOSALS 


| * I cannot find that either of the colonies have ever advanced any 
considerable ſums for this ſervice. | | 
+ Great oppoſition was made to the collection in England; and the 
converſion of the Indians was repreſented as a mere pretencè to draw 
money from men of pious minds. It went on ſo flowly, that an at- 
lempt was made to raiſe a ſum out of the army. Hugh Peters was | 
one of the collectors, but the corporation wrote to the commiſſioners 
hat he not only refuſed to pay a penny himſelf, but diſcouraged others, 
becauſe, as they ſuppoſed, he had no hand in laying the plan. How- 
erer ſuch favourable accounts were, from time to time, publiſhed of 
ne ſacceſs of the miſſion, that, when, King Charles came in, the 
corporation was poſſeſſed of ſix or ſeven hundred pounds per annum, 
ch was in danger of being all loſt, being derived from the eſta- 
biſhment of the parliament ; but by the intereſt of ſome good men, 
0: whom the celebrated Robert Boyle was one, a new charter was 
obtained, by which the eſtate was ſecured. Mr. Boyle was choſen * 
0d continued many years the governor, and the commiſſioners of 
vaited colonies were the correſpondents in New-England, oy 
| the 
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1650 PRroPosaLs had been made in the year 1648 to My. 
eur D*Aillebout, the governor of Canada, for a free com. 
merce between the Maſſachuſets and that colony. The 


French 


the charter was vacated. Aſter that, commiſfoners were ſpecially 
appointed by the corporation, conſiſting of the principal gentlemeg 
of the civil order, and of the clergy in New-England, and vacancy 
by death or otherwiſe have from time to time been filled up until the 
rr time. Perhaps no fund cf this nature has ever been more 
ithfully applied to the purpoſes for which it was raiſed, If we 
compare the requiſites, to determine any one to be a convert in Mr, 
Eliot's eſtcern, with thoſe of the popiſh miſſionaries, it is not ſtrange 
that their number hath exceeded his. Before the converts in Neu. 
England were admitted to the ordinances, they were examined hy 
ſome of the magiſtrates as well as miniſters. The confeflions of 
many of them, as taken from their own mouths, were ſent to Eng. 
Jand and printed, and there approved of: And although the n. 
fon began in 1646, it was the year 1651 before the firſt church wa 
gathered, viz. ar Natick, Whereas, with the Romiſh prieſts, the 
repetition of a Pater Noſter or Ave Maria, or perhaps the telling over 
a few beads, made them fit ſubjects of baptiſm, Mr. Eliot, z ta 
been obſerved, always inſiſted upon their being civilized and be- 
coming men, at the ſame time they became chriſtians. I bis wa 
maturam expeliere, and it was with great reluctance they foriook any 
of their ſavage cultoms. The French Coureurs de Bois, and othen, 
married among the Indians, and became ſavages themſelves, and the 
prieſts went into their country and dwelt among them, (uffered 
them to retain their old cuſtams and conformed to them themlelve. 
However, the number of Indians in New-England, which have 
from time to time made profeſſion of Chi iſtianity, is far from is. 
confidegable. In 1660 there were ten Indian towns, of ſuch as were 
called Praying Indians, CG journal.) Mr. Eliot mentions 1 
viſitation he wade in 1570. e went down to the Indians at Mak- 
tepos, I ſuppoſe what we now call Maſhpee, where Richard Bourre, 
a god!y man, on the 15th of Auguft was ordained paſtor to ao li- 
dian church which was gathered upon that day, and the Indian, 
and ſuch of their children as were preſent, were baptized. Fron 
thence he paſſed over to the Vineyard, where many were 
into the church, men and women, and they and their children biF- 
tized, the ſacran ent of the Lord's ſupper was adminiltred in the li- 
dian church, and many of the Ergliſh church deſiring to join with 
them, it was celebrated in both languages, Two teaching 
two ruling elders were ord.ined, and a foundation was laid for tw 
churches more. The teacher of the praying Indians at NantoGtt 
came to the Vineyard, and made report that there were about nine 
families that prayed unto God in that iſland; and advice wor 
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French profeſſed tobe greatly pleaſed, and a correſpondence 165@ + 


was kept up upon the ſubject until the year 1650, when 
the French governor ſent an agent to Boſton in order ta 
| | ſettle, 


that ſome of the moſt godly among them ſhould join to the church 
at the Vineyard, and after ſome experience of their orderly walk, 
ſhould iſſue forth into church ſtate among themſelves, and have 
officers ordained. The Indians were very defirous of having Mr. 
Mayhew for their paſtor, but he declined it, conceiving that he 
could ſerve them better in the capacity he was in, of adviſing and 
2 in the management of their church affairs, and was wil- 
ling to die in the ſervice of Jeſus Chriſt, Advice was given for 
de ſettling of ſchools, and that all, who pegleQed ſen ling their 
children, ould be liable to cenſure, Mr, Eliot then takes notice 
o the ſtate of the Indians in the Bay. Natick was the chief town, 
where woſt of the Indian rulers dwelt, and where their courts were 
held, There were two teachers, John and Anthony, and betwixt 
forty and fifty communicants, and ſundry more propoſed to join to 
te church. Pupnkapog (now Stoughton) was the ſecond town where 
the ſachems of the blood, as they term the chief royal liue, had 
their reſidence and rights ; which (in other parts) as Mr, Elliot ſays, 
were moſtly alienated to the Engliſh towns. I * the Indians 
of Naponſet or Milton before this time had removed, and were ſet- 
led with thoſe of Punkapog, beyond or about the blue hills. Their 
chief ruler and teacher was Ahauton. A family or two of his de- 
ſcendants remain to this day. | | 

Haſſunimeſut, or as it is now pronounced Haſſanemiſco, were the 
Indians next in order of dignity and antiquity ; from thence came 
ome of the chief friends to praying to God. They lay upon Nich- 
mug river, and were ſtrict obſervers of the ſabbath, and were judged 
dy all travellers, eſpecially ſuch who had occaſion to lodge among 
them, to be ſincere in their religious profeſſions. They had two 
kachers, Annuweekin and Tuppukkoowelin, characterized ſound 
md godly men, I ſuppoſe thoſe who are called Grafton Indians, 

about eight or ten families, are all the remains of Haſſanemiſco. 
Ogguonikongquameſut was the next praying town which bordered 
won Marlborough, The Engliſh meeting-houſe being placed 
"thin the line of the Indian town, cauſed great diſputes and diſ- 
uragements. Solomon, judged to be a ſerious and ſound chriſ- 
42 their teacher. I ſuppoſe they are all diſperſed, if not 
Naſhope was the next. Tahattawans was called a Sachem of the 
plood, a faithful zealous Chriſtian was their ruler. Their miniſter, 
ohkn Thomas, a godly underſtanding Chriſtian, was their teacher. 
ir town lay in that part of the country where the Maquas or 
Mohawks hunted, and had been much moleſted and for a time was 
deſerted, 
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k650 ſettle, not meerly trade, but a league or alliance, de, 
| fenſive and offenſive, between the government of Cx 
| nada and the colonies of Maſſachuſets and Plimouth; 
| but being informed that all matters of that nature were 


left 


deſertad, but in 1670 the Indians returned and dwelt there, but ae 
now extinct. 

Wameſut was another praying town upon Merrimack river where 
Concord river falls into it. Their Sachem was Nomphon, a man of 
a noble ſpirit. This place had been ſo much moleſted by the Mo- 
kawks, that, the year before, they joined with a body of northern 
Indians and ſome of Purkapog in an expedition againſt them, which 
provecl unſucceſsful, George was their teacher. They were not in 
gener: much noted for their eſteem fox religion. 

Pan tucket, at the falls in Merrimack river, was the place of an- 
other ſet of praying Indians. The Pennicook Indians had come 
down the river, and built a fort at Pantucket, and were great op- 
poſers, and obſtidately refuſed to pray to God; but being concerned 
in the expedition againſt the Mohawks, they were moſt of them cut 
off, and hnce that time the Pantucket Indians were, at leaſt ſeveral 
of them, become praying Indians, and Jethro was ſent to preach 
Chriſt to them. 

Magunh:kquok, where Simon was teacher, on the weſt of Natick, 
and Qu:inatuſſet, which was under the care of the Haſſanamilco 
teachers, are the two other towns mentioned, By this account, af 
Mr. Eliot, we ſee the ſtate of the chriſtianized Indians in 1670. The 
greateſl body of Indians, viz. Maſiaſoiets or Wooſamequins, and 
afterw::rds his ſon Philip's or Metacom's ſubjects, were ever averle u 
Chriſtanity, ſo were. the Naraganſets, Theſe two nations engiging 
in war againſt the Engliſh in 1675, had drawn off ſome of the 
Indians of the praying towns to join with them, and occafoned 
fears and jealouſies of all the reſt, which cauſed a great dilcou- 
ragement; but the war being at an end'in 1676, and the two other 
vations, the Wamponoags and Naraganſers, the great enemies ef 
chriſtiarity, being wholly ,extirpated, the Indians which remained 
in the Maſſachuſets and (/Plimouth have in general ever ſince pio- 
feſſed to be Chriſtians, In 1687, as appears by a letter of Dr. it 
creaſe Mather to Dr. Leyſden at Utrecht, there were four [nin 
aſſemblies in Maſlachuſets, beſides the principal church at Natick, 
In Plimodth, beſides the principal church at Maſhapee, there wer 
five alliemvlies in that vicinity, and a large congregation at daco- 
net. There were alſo fix different ſocieties, probably but {mall, 
with an Indian teacher to each, between the laft mentioned f 
Cape Cod, all under the care of Mr. Treat, miniſter of Eaſtha®3 


| \ renevard, TIC 
one church at Nantucket, and three at Martha's Vineyard, 1e 
wee 
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elt to the commiſſioners of the united colonies, he re- 1630 
turned to Canada, and the next year two gentlemen 
were ſent with letters to the commiſſioners, praying in 
behalf of the French of Canada, and of the chriſtian— 
ized Indians in Acadie, the aid of the Engliſh againſt 
the Indians of the Six Nations, urging, “ That it was a 
juſt war, the Mohawks being breakers of the moſt ſo- 
lemn leagues, perfidious and cruel; that it was a holy 
of Wl var, the eaſtern Indians being perſecuted and cruelly 
{o. Wl handled, becauſe of their profeſſing the chriſtian religion; 
em chat it was of common concern, the Mohawks diſturb- 
ng and interrupting the trade, both of Engliſh and 
French, with other Indians.” They promiſcd a due 
a WM conſideration and allowance for the expence of the war. 
me If the Engliſh would not join in the war, it was then de- 
red that the French might have leave to inliſt volun- 
n teers, and that they might be victualled for the ſervice ; 
dl and if that could not be obtained, that, at leaſt, the French 
«> might be allowed to paſs through the colonies, by wa- 
ter and land, as occaſion ſhould require. Until theſe 
ico Wl points were ſettled, they could not proceed upon the 


be were in all fix aſſemblies formed into a church ſt.te, having officers 
and and the ordinances duly adminiſtred, and fixteen aſſemblies which 
1 met together for the worſhip of God, It does not appear that the 
ing amber of chriſtians have fince decreaſed by the retura of the Io- 

Clans to paganiſm, The Indians themſelves are wiſted, and their 
ned vibe ot nations every where in Maſſachuſet- and Plimouth extin&, 
ou- except at Maſhapee, Martha's Vineyard, and Nantucket. At M:tha- 


her pee, and near it, are about eighty families; at the Vineyard about 
of WY ©ghty ; and at Nantucket, where the laſt year were ninety families, 
ned dere ate now but fifteen remaining, There is beſides, a town of 
- Indians in the weſtern part of the province called Houſſatonick In- 
la- clans, who removed about thirty years ago from Hudſon's river, 


no have a ſettled Engliſh miniſter or miſſionary {uppo:ted by the 
ck. poration ; perhaps ſeventy or eighty fam i ies generally reſide there, 


ere They waſte away, as all other Indians have dore, and there uould 
co- have been a more ſenſible diminution of their numbers, if they had 
mh bot from time to time received additions from abroad of other nations, 
:0d or of ſuch of their own nation as did not at fir{t incline to remove 
m; wth them, Theſe with a f-w families at Natick and Grafton, and 
eie a family or two together ſcattered here and there abont th- provinces, 
cle A all the Indians at preſent within the proviace of Miſſechulcts- 
ay. 


treaty 


1650 treaty of commerce. The commiſſioners having duly 
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weighed the propoſals, returned an anſwer, in ſubſtatce 
as follows, viz. 

©* THAT they were willing to admit that the French 
and eaſtern Indians might have juſt grounds, to their 
own ſatisfaction, for war againſt the Mohawks. That they 
looked upon all ſuch Indians, as received the yoke d 
Chriſt, with another eye than upon others who worſhip 
the Devil *. That they deſired, by all juſt means, to k 
eee if it may be, with all men, even with theſe bar. 

arians, That the Mohawks living at a diſtance from 
the fea, have little intercourſe with theſe parts, but in 
the war the Engliſh had with the Pequods, 1 4 or 16 jean 
before, the Mohawks ſhewed a real reſpect and had cf. 
fered no hoſtilities ſince. That the Engliſh engaged in 
no war before they had full and ſatisfying evidence that 
x was uſt, nor before peace, upon juſt terms, had been of- 
fered and refuſed. That the Mohawks, not being ſubject 
to them, nor in league with them, they could not require 
an account of their proceedings, and had no means cf 
information what they had to ſay for themſelves. That 
to make war with the Mohawks, would expoſe the In- 
dians who were neighbours to the Engliſh, ſome « 
whom profeſſed chriſtianity, &c. That although they 
were ready to perform all neighbourly offices of righte- 
ouſneſs and peace to the French colony, yet they could 
neither permit volunteers to be taken up, nor the French 
and eaſtern Indians to paſs thro' the Engliſh juriſdiction 
to invade the Mohawks, leſt they ſhould expoſe, not the 
Indians only, but the ſmaller Engliſh plantations to dan- 
ger. That the Engliſh were much diſſatisfied with that 
miſchievous trade the French and Dutch have had and ſtil 
continue, by ſelling guns, powder and ſhot to all the In. 
dians, which rendered them inſolent, &c. That if al 
other difficulties were removed, yet they had no ſuch ſhort 


But ſuch Indians have generally been tought to treat the Engliſh 
as heretics, with greater cruelty, and it has been made more mei, 


torions to extirpate them than if they had been infidels or the work 
ido/aters. 


g | and 
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uly nd convenient paſſage, either by land or water, as might 1636 


hee de had by Hudſon's river, to and beyond Aurania fort 

efled by the Dutch. That the commiſſioners con- 
nch Wl ceived the French deputies might proceed to ſettle a 
wir I rade; but if they thought proper to limit it under ſuch 
bey N feſtrictions, a fitter ſcaſon for theſe treaties muſt be at- 
ended, which the commiſſioners would readily improve 
hip Wl whenſocver it preſented.” 
te Taz college at Cambridge became more and more an 
. object of attention, and in the year 1650 was made a 
om Wl body corporate, by act of the general court, and received 
in WT charter under the ſeal of the colony *. 


ary Mx. 
of- 75 

lin * Under this charter the college was governed until the year 
hat 1685, when the colony charter was vacated ; ſaving that in 1673, by 
of. an order of the general court, ſome addition was made to the num- 


ber of the corporation. Mr. Dudley (who was a ſon of the 
ect college) when he received a commiſſion for Preſident of the colony, 
ire altered the title of the Preſident of the college for that of Rector; 
td no attempts were made to take away the eſtate or ſtock of the 
college, or to impoſe officers diſagreeable to the country in general, 
bat the government continued, in name at leaſt, under the former 
[n- corporation, who were Increaſe Mather, rector; John Sherman, 
of Nehemiah Hubbard, Jobn Cotton, John Leveret and William Brattle, 
ej as fellows, (the two laſt were tutors alſo) and John Richards, trea- 

farer. When Mr. Mather, the rector, went to England in 1688, in 
his minutes of an intended petition to the King, he ſays, that when 
Id the civil government was changed, the college was under the inſpec- 
ch ton of theſe perſons, and he ſuppoſed it continued fo, except that 
* Mr. Sherman was dead, in whoſe room he prayed Mr. Samuel Sewall 
he might be appointed, and that the King would confirm the govern- 
| ment in their hands; but although theſe were in name the governors, 
in- they were not always ſo in fact.” I find the following original order, 
aat Gated December the gtb, 1686. 
Ul q Wess the monics, and other eſtate, belonging to Harvard- 
College in Cambridge, has been by us committed to the care and 
U management of John Richards, Eſq; for the benefit of the ſaid 
al college, it is ordered, that the produce thereof ſhall, for this year 
"rt 1680, be diſpoſed of as followeth : 

* Iſt. There ſhall be allowed to the preſent rector of the college, 


|, u ſome acknowledgment of the ſervices which he has done for 
* - that Tochery, the remainder of the income not diſpuled under- 
of neath. 


: * 20, The preſen: tutors, Mr. John Leveret and Mr. William 
od Bratile, hall for this year, beginning the laſt con:cmencement, be 
„allowed 
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in 1651 Mz. Endicot was choſen governor in the years 165 
1652 and 1653, Mr. Dudley deputy governor |, 


4 


Ar 


« allowed each of them 40 l. beſide what ſhall be due to them frag 
| « their ſeveral pupils. 
| „ 3d. The ſcholars of the houſe-(for this year) ſhall be Sir Gib 
| « Rogers, Mitchel and Dudley, who ſhall be allowed each of then 
| « at leaſt 5]. Sir Gibbs's penſion to be paid out of Mr. Webb'; | 
ce opacy, and Rogers's out of Capt. Keyn's legacy. - 

* 4th. Major Richards ſhall be allowed for his care, in improyiy 
* the college ſtock, after the proportion of 11. for 1001; 

15 r 
% William Stoughton 

The preſident of the colony, and afterwards the governor, aſſamel 
the whole authority when they thought fit. The rights of Magdilea 
college Oxford invaded, juſtly might alarm the whole nation, but 
Harvard college was too inconſiderable, had the proceedings ben 
ever ſo arbitrary and oppreſſive, to occaſion any great notice. M 
Mather, the rector, went to England in 1688. No perſon was ap- 
Pointed in his ſtead. Sir E. Andros, the governor, wrote to Mr, 
Samuel Lee, the miniſter of Briſtol in New-Plimouth colony, to & 
fire him to officiate at the commencement; but not receiving an 
{wer in proper ſeaſon (it ſeems the letter was delayed) Mr. Willa 
Hubbard was appointed, and officiated accordingly, In 1692, upat 
the arrival of the province charter, although by a clauſe in the chane 
with a ſpecial view to the college, it was provided, that no gun 
&c. to — — colleges, ſchools of learning, &c. ſhould be pt- 
judiced through defect of form, &c. but ſhould remain in forces 
at the time of vacating the colony charter; yet the preſident, a 
many others with him, were deſirous of a new charter, with 2& 
ditional powers and privileges. An act, of the general cout, 
Paſſed for that purpoſe in 1692, incorporating the college on a lane 
foundation than the former charter. Among other things, de 
college was enabled to confer ſuch degrees as are conferred by tit 
univerſities in Europe, whereas under the former charter no hight 
degrees had been given than thoſe of batchelors and maſters of ut 
This privilege was exerciſed in one inſtance only, a diploma for 1 
doctorate, under the college ſeal, being preſented to Mr. Mather tt 
preſident, Before the expiration of three years the act of incoſe 
ration was diſallowed. Thoſe who intereſted themſelves for the c. 
lege were reſolved upon further attempts; another provincial 
paſſed in 1697, with ſome variations, which before 1700 was bit 
wiie diſapproved ; for at a ſeſſion of the court, that year, a vote 
the council and houſe of repreſentatives approving the form ! 
charter which they were willing the college ſhould accept — 
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+ In 165 2, John Glover and Daniel Gookin were choſen aſſſlas 
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ine Ar a ſeſſions of the general court in October 1651, 1651 


an act or order was paſſed, 1 the town of 
Boſton to chuſe ſeven commiſſioners to be preſented to 
the 


# | 

King, and I make no doubt the agents were inſtructed to endeavour 
12 a charter in ſuch form, By this charter, the corporation 
was to conſiſt of a preſident, vice-preſident and fifteen fellows, It 
may not be unacceptable to ſome to have their names preſerved. In- 
creaſe Mather — Samuel Willard vice preſident, James Allen, 


n Michael Wiggleſworth, Samuel Torrey, Nehemiah Hobart, Peter 
Thacher, Samuel Angier, John Danforth, Cotton Mather, Nehe- 
„ah Walter, Henry Gibbs, John White, Jonathan Pierpoint, and 
2 Benjamin Wadſworth, together with the two ſenior tutors reſident at 
el college, were the firſt corporation named in the charter. The college 
an impowered to hold real eſtate to the amount of three thouſand 
e rounds per annum. The governor and the council were made the vi- 
ben kes. This application proved as ineffectual as the former. The 
. de reaſon, of the ſeveral failures, appears from a letter of Mr. Blaith- 
vi to the preſident, dated 1ſt June 1704, which ſays, that the 
Mr. only obſtruction to the paſſing the charter was Sir Henry Aſhurſt's 
. « refuſing to allow of a clauſe for a viſitation by the King or his go- 
r © vernor.” A letter from Lord Bellamont to Mr. Stoughton upon 
— this ſubject deſerves notice. 
= % New-York, 31ſt May 98. 
pit- Sir, I received a letter from the reverend preſident of Harvard col- 
n „by Mr. White, fellow of the ſaid» college, together with a copy 
1 an act of the aſſembly for incorporating the college. And I am of 
2G opinion, that his Majeſty wil! not give his royal approbation to that 
bat, at as it ſtands worded, becauſe it differs very materially from the 
urge terms of incorporation propoſed by their excellencies the Lords Juſ- 
e tices of England, viz, that the king and his governors ſhould be the 
' the vitors, whereas the act of afſembly veſts the power of viſitation of that 
ghet as well in the council as governor, which his Majeſty may pro- 
l think derogatory to his prerogative. And I am apprehenſive 
or 4 alſo, that thoſe noble Lords who, under the title of Lords Juſtices of 
7 i England, lately exerciſed the royal authority, will confirm his Majeſty 
pe that it will be a diminution to the prerogative of the crown, to make 
col the council co-ordinate in the power Of viſitation with the ＋ | A 
| i dor. For my own part I have a very great reſpect for the King's 
” prerogative, but | could wiſh a way were found to ſecuje the ſtatutgs 
7 or privileges of Harvard college againſt the capricious humour of fa. 


tare governors, who, out of prejudice to the way of worſhip uſed 

or for ſome ſiniſter ends, may be vexatious to the college, 
There is great difference T_T the exerciſe of the regents in 
| | : ng- 


& 
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1651 court of aſſiſtants, and being authorized by them and 


ment and conſcience declare for a qualification of the power of a 
vernor in the caſe of the viſitation of Harvard college, but what Cat 


neſs to determine, 


ſworn before them, or before the governor, they or any 
fave of them, or any three, together with one magiſtrate, 


might 


England and in theſe remote parts of his Majeſty's domivions, There, 
the ſubject, whenever that exerciſe is abuſed, has the King, the four- 
tain of juſtice, near at hand to recur to for redreſs. In theſe pro- 
vinces, governors, I fear by what I have diſcovered ſince my being iz 
America, are made bold and preſumptuous in breaking the laws and 
governing arbitrarily, out of conceit that their being ſo far from un- 

er the eye of the government of England will be a ſure cauſe of in- 
punity to them. Therefore upon the whole matter, I muſt in judg. 


% 


qualification ſhould be, I muſt leave to his Majeſty's wiſdom and good. 


I am, 
Sir, your moſt hamble ſervant, 
BELLAMONT,” 


To the Honourable 
Wm. Stoughton, Eſq; &c. 


During theſe attempts, until advice of the reſpective acts being di- 
allowed, the college was governed conformable to them. While no 
acts were in force, temporary orders paſſed the general court from 
time to time, impowering ſuch perſons to act as a corporation as were 
therein named. But in 1707, all proſpect of a new foundation bet 
gone, it was thought proper to refort to the old, and the chaner 
1650 hath been conformed to ever ſince. The ſeveral heads of the 
college, from its firſt eſtabliſhment to this day, have- been as follows. 
Mr. Eaton, appointed in 1638, continued until 1640, when Mr. 
Henry Dunſtar was appointed, who was ſucceeded by Mr. Charles 
Chauncy in 1654, who continued until 1671. Doctor Leonard Host 
ſucceeded Mr. Chauncy. Douglaſs ſays, Mr. Hoar was a doctor « 
2 from Cambridge in Old England. He was educated at Cam- 

idge in New England, and took his bachelor's degree in 1650, weil 
over to England in November 1653, was made a doctor at Cambridge 
and returned not long before he was elected July 30, 1672. Tit 
ſtudents were too much indulged in their prejudices againſt him, ac 
he was obliged to refign March 15, 1674-5. His wife was daughte! 
to Lord Liſle. Mr. Urian Oakes, miniſter of Cambridge, was bs 
ſucceſſor, and continued from April 7, 1675, until his death in 168!- 


Mr. Mather was choſen by the corporation and confirmed by the 


overſeers, and moderated at the maſters RW ＋ and con 
the degrees at the commencement in 1681 ; but his church "oY 


ld 
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might hear and determine all civil actions, not exceed- 1631 


Ing ten poumds in value, and all criminal actions where 


the penalty or fine ſhould not exceed forty ſhillings, 


the parties being ſuch as were inhabitants of Boſton 
neck or Noddle's iſland, or ſuch as did not belong to 
the juriſdiction ; and the county court was not to take 


cognizance of any ſuch actions. This law was made 


for one year, for trial. I do not find that it was re- 
ed. | 


Tus 


being unwilling to part with him, on April 20th 1682, Mr. John 
Rogers was choſen and confirmed, but died in 1684, being ſuddenly 
ſeized the morning of commencement, July 1ſt, and dying the next 
day. Mr. William Hubbard of Ipſwick moderated at the publick 
exerciſes, Mr. Mathers ſucceeded Mr. Rog and continued at the 
head of the college until Sept. 6, 1701. 

der of court, officiated ſeveral years as vice-preſident, no preſident be- 
ing appointed inſtead of Mr. Mather, until . . Leveret was by 
the governor, at the head of the overſeers, declared preſident Ja- 
nhary 14, 1707, and the college was put under his care, ** agreeable 
to the choice of the fellows of the houſe, approbation of the over- 
leers, and votes of the council and aſſembly in their laſt preceding 
leſion. The governor directing him to govern that houſe and the 
ſcholars there with duty and allegiance to our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and obedience to her Majeſty's laws.” Mr. Leveret continued 
i" the preſidentſhip until his death in 1724, Mr, Benjamin Wad(- 
worth, a miniſter of one of the churches in Boſton ſucceeded him. He 
Gied in 1737, and was ſucceeded by Mr. Holyoke, who continues in 
thhip at this time. 8 


* Not only the town of Boſton, but every town in the old colony, 
vere to many purpoſes a corporate body ; they might ſue and be ſued, 
night chuſe their own officers for managing what was called the pru- 
dential affairs of the town, and the ſelectmen were judges of the breach 
of the by-laws of the town, the penalty of which could not exceed 
wenty ſhillings. Under the new charter, the ſelectmen have no ju- 
diciary power, They Kill are ſaid to manage the prudential affairs. 

at is intended by the word prudential, When thus appropriated, is 
dot very eaſy to determine. Be it what it may, all other town affairs 
are determined in a general town meeting of all the inhabitants. The 
conveniency that muſt ariſe from ſuch a conſtitution, where a town 
conkiſts of a thouſand or fifteen hundred voters, are ioo many to be 
enumerated, and too obvious to need it. There was a diſpoſition, 
ll years ago, in moſt of the principal inhabitants of Boſton to be 
M 2 made 


3 


r. Samuel Willard, by or- 
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ditions in New-England, he acquainted Mr, 


Cromwell, then general of the parliament forces in Eng 
J 


made a corporation. A plan was formed in order to be laid before 
the general court of the province, which by the charter is im- 
powered to make corporations. When the heads of it were pit 
ſented at a town- meeting, a demagogue called out, lt is a whelp 


ing afterwards, 


that all proceſſes in the colony ſhould be in the name of 
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THz committee for the ſtate in England having in. 


parted their mind to Mr. Winſlow, the agent for the 
colony, reſpecting the government of the ſeveral jurif 


therewith and that an anſwer was expected. In conſequence 
of this advice, the court, at the ſeſſions laſt mentioned, 
agreed upon a petition to the parliament and another w 


land, &c. The addreſs and letters are preſerved, 
Mr, Winſlow's letter it appears, that it was 


the keepers of the liberties of England, or that there 
ſhould be an acknowledgment of the powers then in be- 
ing by a renewal of the patent. It is certain, neither of 
the two ways propoſed were complied with, 

Six Ferdinando Gorges had made attempts, for many 
E to ſettle the province of Main, but to little purpoſe, 

e was a zealous royaliſt, and neither he nor his defcendants, 
who were in the ſame intereſt, could expect any favour 
from the parliament. The colony ſeems to have been de- 
ſerted by the proprietors, and in the year 165 1 the peopk 
were in confuſion, and the authority of the government ws 
at an end. In 1641, a charter had been granted by Sir Fer 
dinando to Acamenticus (Vork) making it a corporation, 
conſiſting of a mayor, eight aldermen and a recorder, His 
couſin Thomas Gorges was the firſt mayor. He livedabout 
half a mile above what is called Trafton's ferry neu 
Gorges point. The cellar of the houſe he dwelt in te- 
mains to this day. He went to England in 1643. The 
people of York ſay, that he returned and died there, I 
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now, it will be a lion by and by, knock it in the head. Mr. Mode 
rator put the queſtion.” The people wee prepared, and it was fe. 
— by a great majority. Some of the beſt men in the town, de 
ſpairing of doing any ſervice, would never be preſent in a towu- mec 
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fo, it moſt have been before 1651, or ſome mention would 165r 
ure been made of him. The Maſſachuſets, who, as hath 
been obſerved, claimed the province of Main as within the 
bounds of their charter, took the opportunity of the con- 
fuſions there, and encouraged the diſpoſition which pre- 
vailed in many of the inhabitants to ſubmit to their juriſ- 
dition, and in 1651 they appointed Mr. Bradſtreet, Major 
Deniſon and Capt. Hawthorn to treat with the gentlemen 
of that province about the ſurrender thereof as in their 
beftjudgment and diſcretion ſhould ſcem meet. The next 
year, 4652, Mr. Bradſtreet and others were ſent commil- 1652 
foners to ſummon the inhabitants of Kittery to come in 
and own their ſubjection to the Maſſachuſets, as of right 
belonging to them. The inhabitants accordingly aſſembled 
Nov. 16, and agreed to ſubmit, and about forty inhabitants 
ſubſcribed an inftrument of ſubmiſſion. The like was 
doneat Acamenticus the 22d of the ſame month, and ſoon 
after ar Wells, Saco, and Cape Porpoiſe. To the inhabi- 
tants of all theſe plantations larger privileges were granted 
than to thoſe of the other parts of the Maſſachuſets go- 
vernment, for they were all freemen upon taking the oath, 
whereas every where elſe none could be made free unleſs 
he was a church member. The province was made a 
county, by the name of Yorkſhire. The towns from that 
time ſent their deputies to the general court at Boſton ®, 
Taz trade of the province increaſing, eſpecially with 
the Weſt-Indies, where the bucaneers or pirates at this 
time were numerous ; and part of the wealth which they 
took from the Spaniards, as well as what was produced by 
the trade, being brought to rere ee in bullion, 
it vas thought neceſſary for preventing fraud in money to 
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This regulation of the province of Main, although the major 
part of the inhabitants were brought to conſent to it, yet it appears by 
the records, which are ftill preſerved in the regiſtry of the county of 
York, that great oppoſition was made to it by ſome of the princi- 
pal perſons ; and the government of the Maſſachuſets was ſeverely re- 

by them, for ufing violent compulſory means in order to 
reduce the province. They continued united to the Maſſachuſets 
patil 1665, when by King Charles's commiſſioners they were ſepa- 
a ſhort time, as will hereafter be obſerved. | 
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1652 erect a mint for coining ſhillings, ſix-pences and three, 
pences, with no other impreſſion at firſt chan N E @ 
the one fide, and XII. VI. or III, on the other; but in 
October 1631, the court ordered, that all pieces of mo- 

ney ſhould have a double ring with this inſcription, May 
SACHUSETS, and A tree in the centre on one fide, and 
NEW-ExNOLAN D and the year of our, Lord on the 
other de“. At the ſame ſeſſions, a committee or coun. 

cil of trade was appointed after the example, as er. 
preſſed in the order of the parliament of Great Britai, 


The firſt money being ſtruck in 1652, the ſame date was cont; 
nued upon all that was ſtruck for 30 years after, and although den 
are a great vaiiety of dies, it cannot now be determined in what em 
the pieces were coined, No other colony ever preſumed to coin ay 
metal into money. It muſt be confidered, that at this time there wy 
no King in Iſrael. No notice was taken of it by the parliament, x 
by Cromwell, and having been thus indulged, there was a tacit alloy. 
ance of it afterwards even by King Charles the ſecond, for more tha 
twenty years; and although it was made one of the charges agu 
the colony, when the charter was called in queſtion, yet no great 
ſtreſs was laid upon it. It a peared to have been fo beneficial, that 

during Sir Edmund Androfs' adminiſtration, endeavours were u 
to obtain leave for continuing it, and the objections againſt it ſeem nt 
to have proceeded from its being an encroachment upon the pres 
gative, for the motion was referred to the maſter of the mint, aud tl 
report againſt it was upon mere prudential conſiderations. It is c 
that great care was taken to preſerve the purity of the coin, I der! 
find, notwithſtanding, that it obtained a currency any where, othervil 

than as bullion, except in the New-England colonies. A very lay 
ſum was coined. The mint maſter, John Hull, raiſed a large fortu 
from it. He was to coin the money, of the juſt allay of the then bes 
ſterling Engliſh money, and for all charges which ſhould attend melb 
ing, refining and coining, he was tobe allowed to take fifteen pence u 
of every twenty ſhillings, The court were afterwards ſenſible, tl 
this was too advantageous a contract, and Mr. Hull was offered a fun 
of money by the court to releaſe them from it, but he refuſed to dot 
He left a large perſonal eſtate and one of the beſt real eftates in it 
country. Samuel Sewall, who married his only daughter, 
with her as commonly reported, thirty thouſand pounds in 

England ſhillings. ©** He was the ſon of a poor woman, but d 
to and tender of his mcther, which Mr. Wilſon, his miniſter, ® 
ſerving, pronounced that God would bleſs him, and although he . 
then poor, yet he ſhould raiſe a great eſtate,” (Magnalia.) 
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for promoting trade, but nothing came from 
this attempt -F. | | | 
In October 1651, hoſtilities began between the Engliſh 
and Dutch in Europe. The Dutch colony at Manhados 
was in too feeble a ſtate, openly to annoy the Engliſh colo- 
gies their neighbours, and therefore deſired to preſerve 
peace in America, The Engliſh colonies carried on an 
advantageous trade with the Dutch, and were for that 
reaſon willing to continue friendſhip, and a correſpondence 
was kept up between the ſubjects of the two nations. 
la an adreſs from the general court to Cromwell, they 
conſider themſelves as at liberty to continue in peace 
with the Dutch, and ſuppoſe their own act to be ne- 
ceflary to bring them into a ſtate of war, notwithſtand- 
ing the two nations were at war in Europe“. But 
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quarters, that the Dutch governor was privately ſoliciting 
them to a general confederacy, in order totally toextirpate 


* 


+ Maſſa. Records. 

One Hugh Parſons of Springfield, was tried in 1652 for witchcraft, 
and found guilty by the jury, The magiſtrates refuſed to conſent to 
the verdiR, and the caſe as the law provided, came to the general court, 
who determined that he was not legally guilty of witchcraft. 

Mr. Cotton, the celebrated miniſter of the church of Boſton and 
the qo of New-England, died Dec. 23d 1652, in the 68th year 
of hi age. Mr. Hubbard gives this character of him. His excel- 
* lent learning and profound judgment, eminent gravity, chriſtian 
* candour and ſweet temper of ſpirit, whereby he could very placidly 
dear thoſe who differed from him in their apprehenſions, made him 
* moſt defired whilſt he was amongſt them, and the more lamented 
* when he was removed from hence. So equal a contention be- 
* tween learning and meekneſs, magnanimity and humility, is fel- 
* dom ſeen in any one perſon.” Upon his death-bed he ordered his 
ſon to burn all his papers relative to the religious diſputes began in the 
ume of Sir Henry Vane's year. He had bundled them all up, with 
a intention to do it himſelf, but death prevented his going into his 
ſtudy for that His ſon, loth to deſtroy what appeared to him 
raluable, made a caſe of conſcience to Mr. Norton whether he was 
bound to comply. Mr, Norton determined againſt the papers. (MS 
Lautern.) Mr. Cotton's life was publiſhed by his ſucceſſor Mr. Norton, 
and afterwards by his grandſon Dr. Cotton Mather, a 
* Appendix, 
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who were to meet at Boſton or Charleſtown to receive 1652 


in 1653, information was given by the Indians from ſeveral 1653 
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163 the Engliſh. The maſſacre at Amboyna was then but 


a late affair. A genera] alirm was ſpread through 
the colonies, An extraordinary meeting of the com- 
miſſioners was called at Boſton, April 19, ** to conſider 


of ſeveral rumours and reports gathered from the In- 


«© dians and others, that the Dutch had plotted with the 


Indians, and ſtirred them up to cut off the Engliſh,” ' 


The reſult of this firſt meeting was, that although the 
evidence was ſo ſtrong, as that ſome of the commiſſio. 
ners looked upon it to be full proof, yet they thought 
it moſt expedient the Dutch governor ſhould have op- 
portunity of making anſwer z but before any meſlage 
could be ſent, letters were received from Him, denying 
all which the Indians or any others had charged him with, 
wondering the Epgliſh would give credit to Indian teſ- 
timonies, and offering to come or ſend, or to make an. 
ſwer to any deputies which might be ſent thither. lt 
was thought proper to ſend agents to him, viz. Francis 
Newman, an aſſiſtant of New-Haven, John Lever: 
(afterwards governor of the Maſſachuſets) and William 
Davis; and in a letter, ſent by them from the com- 
miſſioners, the governor was told, that he had made 
uſe of Indian teſtimonies againſt New-Haven in a cal 


of land, that Keift his predeceſſor had done it in a caſe 


of life, and that a Dutch governor and council at Am- 
boyna had mate a bloody uſe of the Japoneſes con- 
feſſion (though extorted by torture) againſt Capt. Ton- 
erſon and the Engliſh Chriſtians there.“ The com- 
miſſioners demanded ſatisfaction for paſt injuries and ſe- 
curity for the future. Whilſt their agents were gone, 
they determined what number of men ſhould be raiſed, 
if God ſhould call them to war againſt the Dutch, n 
500 *, and appointed. Capt. Leveret the commanding 
officer, unleſs the Maſſachuſets ſhould have ſome weight 
ohjection againſt him. Notwithſtanding the offers made 
by the Dutch governor in his letter, he refuſed to ſub- 
mit to any examination into the affair by the agents 0! 


* Maſſachuſets 333, Plimouth 60, Connecticut 65, New-Haven 4. 
| con 
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council ſhould concur with them. They took the teſti- 
mony of divers Indians and others, and returned to Boſton. 
But however ſtrong proofs there were, the commiſ- 
ſoners were divided in opinion, and a conference was 
had before the Maſſachuſets general court and many of 
the elders. A ſtate of the caſe was drawn by Mr. Eaton 
on the one ſide, and another by Mr. Deniſon on the 
other, and the elders “ were deſired to draw up their opi- 
nion, which was, That the proofs and preſumptions 
of the execrable plot, tending to deſtruction of ſo many 
of the dear ſaints of God, imputed to the Dutch gover- 
nor and the fiſcal, were of ſuch weight as to induce them 
to believe the reality of it; yet they were not ſo fully 
concluſive, as to clear up a preſent proceeding to war be- 
fore the world, and to bear up their hearts with that ful- 
neſs of perſuaſion, which was meet, in commending the 
cle to God in prayer and to the people in exhortations, 
and that it would be ſafeſt for the colonies to forbear the 
uſe of the ſword ; but adviſed to be in a poſture of de- 
fence and readineſs for action, until the mind of God 


or more manifeſt grounds of war.“ The deputies, by 
their vote, expreſſed a concurrence in ſentiments with the 
elders. On the 26th of May, letters were received from 
Hartford and New- Haven, adviſing that the Dutch go- 
vernor was endeavouring, by preſents and other methods, 
to engage the Mohawks and the Indians between Hud- 
ſon's river and Delaware to fall upon the Engliſh. A 
meſſenger arrived the ſame day from Manhados, with a 
long letter from the Dutch governor, complaining of en- 
croachments and other grievances from the Engliſh, and 
exculpating himſelf in general terms from any plots or 
deſigns againſt them. The commiſſioners required fur- 

ſatisfaftion and ſecurity from him. Mr. Norice, 


The elders continued to be conſulted in every affair of importance 
a long as the charter continued. The ſhare they had in temporal 
afairs added to the weight they had acquired from their ſpiritual em- 
ployments, and they were in high eſteem. 


teacher 


18 
| commiſſioners, any further than a committee of his own' 1653 


ſhould be more clearly known, either for a ſettled peace 


182 


1653 teacher of the church at Salem, *in the name of many 
penſive hearts there, preſented their ſenſe to the com- 
miſſioners in favour of a war, and the commiſſioners them. 
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ſelves were all of the ſame mind, except Mr. Bradftreer, 
one of the Maſſachuſets commiſſioners ; Mr. Hawthorne, 
the other, joining with thoſe of the three other colonies; 
but their proceedings were interrupted by a declaration 
ſent in by the general court of the Maſſachuſets, © that 
no determination of the commiſlioners though they ſhould 
all agree, ſhould bind the general court to join in an of- 
fenſive war which ſhould appear to ſuch general court to 
be unjuſt.” This declaration occaſioned ſuch altercations 
between the Maſſachuſets general court and the commiſ- 
ſioners of the three other colonies at the next meeting, as 
threatned a diſſolution of the confederacy, which ſeems, 
upon this occaſion alſo, to have been prevented only by 
the inferiority of the reſt to the Maſſachuſets and their 
inability to ſtand alone. Where ſtates in alliance are 
greatly diſproportioned in ſtrength and importance, 
power often prevails over right. The government of 
New-Haven were ſo ſenſible of their danger, that they 
ſent their agents to England, to make a repreſentation 
of it to Cromwell, who ordered three or four ſhips with 
a {mall number of forces for the reduction of the Dutch, 
and recommended to the Maſlachuſets colony to afford 
their aſſiſtance. The ſhips were delayed, and did not at- 
rive at Bolton until the latter end of May or beginning 
of June 1654. The governor called the aſſembly, 
which met the gth of June, and immediately came into 
the following reſolution : * The general court having 
received and peruſed a letter from his Highneſs the 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
* Scotland and Ireland, fullof gre:tand favourable reſpect 
* to this colony, which they deſire to keep in grateful 
* remembrance, and ſhall be ready at all times, wherein 
they may with ſafcty to the liberty of their conſcience, 
s publick peace and welfare, to their utmoſt to attend 
to his Highneſs's pleaſure. This court therefore de- 
++ clarcs, that though they underſtand that the a” 
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not in ſuch a capacity as may be apprehended to ſend 1653 


1 forth ſuch numbers of men as might vigorouſly aſſiſt 
« in that undertaking, yet do freely conſent and give 
« liberty to his Highneſs's commiſſioners, Major Robert 
i Sedgewick f and Capt. John Leveret, to raiſe within 
* our juriſdiction the number of five hundred volunteers 
« to aſſiſt them in their enterprize againſt the Dutch, 
provided the perſons might be free from legal Þ en- 
« oagements.” The ſhips had a very long paſſage, ſo 
that the news of the peace with the Dutch, which was 
ſigned the 5th of April, prevented their proceeding. 
This occalioned the commander in chief to turn his 
forces, together with thoſe raiſed in the Maſſachuſets, 
another way, and to diſlodge the French from Penob- 
ſcot, St. John's, &c. where they met with no great re- 
fiſtanc-. It cannot be ſuppoſed that this was done with- 
out inſtructions from Cromwell $. It was a time of peace 
between the two nations, but the Eagliſnh had good == 
to the country, and the complaiats of the French in Eu- 
rope could not prevail upon Cromwell to give it up 


again. The peace with the Dutch, together with 1654 


the hopeful eſtabliſnment of government in England,” 
occaſioned a publick thankſgiving in the Maſſachuſets 


+ Sedgewick had been of the artillery company in London, aſter- 
wards lived at Charleſtown in New-England, and was the firſt military 
officer there, and in great repute. I ſuppoſe he died in England. 
There were ſeveral perſons deſcended from him, living in pap 


ſew years ago. 


t By legal engagements muſt be intended apprenticeſhip and other 
ſervitude, as well as proceſſes from courts, &c, 
The report in New-Eng!and was, that Sedgewick had only ver- 
inſtructioas from ſome of Oliver's ſea commanders, and that this 
was the reaſon the country was ſo eaſily given up at the treaty of 
Breda, Hubbard, TY 
Mr. Dudley deputy governor, died July 31ſt 1653, in the 77th 
year of his age, greatly lameated, being a principal founder of the 
colony. and having recommended himſelf by great firmneſs and fide- 
lty in the diſcharge of his truſt ; having never been out of the,ma- 
biltracy, and generally either governor or deputy governor. He way 
zealous, beyond meaſure, againſt all forts of hereticks. At the next 
election for 1654, Mr. Endicot was choſen deputy governor in Mr, 


Dudley's Read, Mr. Bellingham being choſen governor. 
- S (Sept. 


ew 
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1654 (Sept. 20th) and an order, paſſed the laſt year, probi- 
biting trade with the Dutch, was repealed. Stuyveſant, 
the Dutch governor, in theſe negociations conducted 
himſelf very artfully. New-Haven and Connecticut were 
the two colonies with which he was immediately engaged 
in controverſy. He might have bern a match for one, if 
not both thoſe co lonies, but they were in alliance with the 
Maſſachuſets. His all depended upon preſerving the 
friendſhip of that colony. He therefore kept up a conſtant 
correſpondence with Mr. Winthrop, ard although he 
would not concede to propoſals for a joint trade with the 
Six Nations, yet he encouraged trade beween the Maſſy 
chuſe:s and Manhados, and, what was more, he, as well a 
his predeceſſor Kieft, made great pretences to religion, 
Kieft was a ſerious man. Plimouth fell in with Connec- 
ticut and New-Haven, and the Maſſachuſets muſt have 
done fo too, if the Dutch had committed any hoſtilities, 
Stuyveſant reſtrained his own people, but at the ſame time 

- {ſecretly encouraged the Indians to fall upon the Engliſh, 
The Naraganſets were numerous, the Maques, or Six Na- 
tions were more ſo, A general union of the Indians, 
which it was ſuppoſed he was endeavouring, muſt have 
aver the ruin of the Engliſh colonies; and although it 
ight be expected, that when they had rid themſelves of 

the Engliſh, the Dutch would be in danger of the ſame 
fate, yet this was the leaſt and moſt remote danger of the 
two. They were conſtantly in fear of the Engliſh. Ther 
tight to any part cf the country had never been allowed 
in England. They were often threatened by the colo- 
niſts in America, as the Dutch governors mention in 
their letters. Kictt complains to Winthrop, that * ſomeof 
the Engliſh had ſaid publickly,” “ that their countrymen 

- w:re fools to ſuffer the Dutch to live there in the centre. 
THe Maſſachuſets complied with Cromwell's propolal 

to extirpate the Dutch, notwithſtanding their former {cru- 
ples of the lawfulneſs of it. There muſt have been ſome 
other reaſons, no doubt thoſe I have mentioned, which 
cauſed them to be ſo backward in joining with the othe! 
colonjes, They did not forſee what has ſinee boys 
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that the neighbourhood of the colonies of different na- 1654 


tions would one time or other engage the powers in Eu- 
rope in their reſpeQtive defence and annoyance. Without 
this, they had nothing to fear from either Dutch or 
French. They were ten times as numerous as both, and 
continually increaſing in much greater proportion than 


either of the other, whoſe preſent or future interior force 


could cauſe no great apprehenſions. | 1 

Wurst theſe diſputes with the Dutch were depend- 
ing, the Naraganſet Indians made attacks upon the Indians 

Long-Iſland who were under the protection of the 
Engliſh. This, together with the conſpiracy which Ni- 
nigrate the Naraganſet ſachem was ſuppoſed to be in with 
the Dutch governor, the commiſſioners of the Engliſh 
colonies (all but Mr. Bradſtreet) thought to be a ſufficient 
ground for making war againſt the Indians, and came 
to a reſolution in 1653, that 259 men ſhould be forth- 
with raiſed in the ſeveral coloni-s, but the Maſlachuſets 
general court refuſed to raiſe their quota, The hoſtili- 
ties between the Indians continuing until 1654, and many 
upland Indians, as they were called, viz. Wampanoags, 
Pocanoticks “, &c. being collected together, the com- 
miſſioners ſent a meſſenger to Ninigrate, who ſoon re- 
turned with the following anſwer, which is here inſerted 
to ſhew the authority the Engliſh aſſumed at that time 
over the Indians, and the ſenſe they ſtill retained of their 
independancy. : | 

„ JonaTHan G1LBERT returned 18 Sept. 1654, and 
* brought Ninigrate's anſwer in the words following: 
Having acquainted him that the commiſſioners were met 
* at Hartford, and that they had peruſcd the letter ſent to 
* the governor of the Maſſachuſets, he anſwered, he knew 
nothing of any ſuch letter, and made ſtrange of it. 

** CONCERNING his invading the Long - Iſlanders, he 
” anſwered; Wherefore ſhould he acquaint the commiſ- 
* ſioners, when as the Long-Iſlanders had begun with 
* him and had ſlain a ſachem's ſon and ſixty others of his 
© men, and therefore he will not make peace with the 


* Afterwards called Philip's Indians, 


cc Long- : 
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Long - Iſlanders, but doth deſire that the Engliſh wil 
* let him alone, and that the commiſſioners would no 
« requeſt him to go to Hartford, for he hath done no 
* hurt. What ſhould he do there? If your governor's 


«© ſan was lain, and ſeveral other men, would you aſk 
« counſel of another nation how and when to right your. 


e ſelves? and added, that he would neither go nor ſend 


* to Hartford, * 

* CONCERNING the upland Indians, his anſwer wa, 
„That they were his friends and came to help bim 
* againſt the Long-Iſlanders, which had killed ſeveral 
* of his men. Wherefore ſhould he acquaint the com- 
« miſſioners with it, he did but right his own quarrel, 
* which the Long-Iſlanders began with him.” 

Uyon the receipt of this anſwer, the commiſſioners 
agreed to raiſe forthwith 270 foot and 40 horſe out of 
the ſeveral colonies, and gave a commiſſion to Major Si- 
mon Willard to command them, with inſtructions * to 
take as many of the ſaid forces as ſhould be at the place 
of rendezvous by the 13th of October, and to march with 
them to Ninigrate, and to require his compliance with 
the demands made upon him; and, if he refuſed, to com- 
pel him to it; and, if it ſhould be neceſſary, to ſend im- 
mediately for the remainder of the forces, and a greater 
number if neceffary.” Willard marched with his men 
into the Naraganſet country. Ninigrate with his men had 
ſecured themſelves in a ſwamp, where it was not thought 
adviſeable to attack them, and the forces returned with 
no other ſucceſs than the bringing off a number of the 
Pequods, who had been left with the Naraganſets by the 
Engliſh, ever ſince the Pequod war, upon the promiſe of 
an annual payment for each head. The commander made 
it a part * his excuſe, that the inſtructions to him were 
equivocal. But the commiſſioners were offended at tis 
proceeding, and charged him with negleCting an oppor 
tunity of humbling the pride of Ninigrate, which inc: 
the return of the forces was greatly increaſed ; and leſt 
him to conſider what ſatisfaction was to be 4 

wi 


from him, and thoſe of his council. who joine — 
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Maſſachuſets man, and although that colony had fo far 
amplied with the reſt as to join in ſending out the forces, 
yet they ſtill were defirous of avoiding an open war. 
his was the ſecond time of their preventing a general 
ar, contrary to the minds of ſix of the commiſſioners 
f the other colonies F. 
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ear 1655, was the trial and condemnation of Mrs. Ann 
ibbins for witchcraft. Her huſband, who died in the 
rear 1654, was an agent for the colony in England, ſeveral 
years ane of the aſſiſtants, and a merchant of note in the 
own of Boſton ; bur loſſes in the latter part of his life 
bad reduced his eſtate, and increaſed the natural crabbed- 
jels of his wife's temper, which made her 4urbulent and 
uarrelſome, and brought her under church cenſures, and 
tlength rendered her ſo odious to her neighbours as to 

ſe ſome of them to accuſe her of witchcraft, The jury 
drought her in guilty, but the magiſtrates refuſed to ac- 
ept the verdict; ſo the cauſe came to the general court, 
ere the popular clamour prevailed againſt her, and the 
miſerable old woman was condemned and executed. 
Search was made upon her body for tetts, and in her 
teſts and boxes, for puppets, images, &c. but there is 
d record of any thing of that fort being found. Mr. 


Records of united colonies. 
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mouth colony, died May 8, 1655, on board the fleet which was 
ſent againſt Hifpaniola. He was ſent to England agent for. the Maſ- 
lachuſets. He attained to ſuch favour, as to be made one of Crom- 


de beſt family of any of the Plimouth planters, his father Edward 
Winſlow, EA; being a perſon of ſome figure at Draughtwich in Wor- 
terſhire. An elegy, occaſioned by his death, has much of the ſpi- 
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Nepney church yard. | 
The eighth of May, weſt from 'Spaniola's ſhore 


ce God took from us our grand commithoner, 

ſt Winſlow by name, a man in chiefeſt truſt, 2 
4 Whoſe life was ſweet and converlation juſt, 

: Whoſe parts and wiſdom moſt men's did excell, 

th An honyur to his place, as all can tell. 


+ Mr. Edward Winſlow, who had been ſeveral years governor of 
well's grand commiſſioners in the expedition. He was a gentleman of 


it of Thomas Saffiu's epitaph, which I remember to have read in 


1 Beach, 
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m *. It is to be oBferved, that Major Willard was a 1654 


Tue moſt remarkable occurrence in the colony, in the 1655 


li us THE HISTORY OF 
| 


1655 Beach, a miniſter in Jamaica, in a letter to Doctot ln. 

| creaſe Mather in the year 1684, ſays, ** You may remen. 

F « ber what I have ſometimes told you your famous Mr 

« Norton once ſaid at his own table before Mr. Wilen 

te the paſtor, elder Penn, and myſelf, and wife, &c. who 
* had the honour to be his gueſts. That one of your ms 
«< giſtrates wives, as I remember, was hanged for a witch, 
„ only for having more wit than her neighbours. It uz 
<« his very expreſſion, ſhe having, as he explained it, u- 
* happily gueſſed that two of her perſecutors, whom ſhe 
<* ſaw talking in the ſtreet, were talking of her; which, 
„ proving true, coſt her her lite, notwithſtanding all 
* could do to the contrary, as he himſelf told us, 

IT fared with her as it did with Joan of Arc in France. 
Some counted her a ſaint and ſome a witch, and ſome ob- 
ſerved ſolemn marks of Providence ſet upon thoſe who 
were very forward to condemn her, and to brand others 
upon the like ground with the like reproach *. This ws 
the ſecond inſtance upon record, of any perſon's being 
executed for witchcraft in New-England . 

_ - ApovT this time, however inconſiſtent it may ſeem with 
the profeſſed eccleſiaſtical conſtitution and the freedom of 
every church, the general court, in ſeveral inſtances, i. 

+ terpoſed their authority. They laid a large fine upon the 
church at Malden, for chuſing a miniſter without the con- 
ſent and approbation of the neighbouring churches ad 
allowance of the magiſtrates, and ſoon after, viz. in 1653, 
they reſtrained the north church in Boſton from calling 
Mr. Powell to be their miniſter, who had the character 
of a well gifted, tho? illiterate man, and went ſo far, s 
to recommend to them Mr, Reyner who had been a mb 
niſter at New-Plimouth. | 

' IT was juſtly obſerved upon this occaſion, that lf 
« the experience of all reformed churches be conſulted, 


* Hubbard. - 


ea. 
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was no forſeiture of goods for felony. 
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and it will appear, that diſorder and confuſion in the 1655 
h. „ church will. not be avoided by all the determinations, 

my advice and counſel of ſynods or other meſſengers of 

Mr. BY « churches, unleſs they be a little acuated by the civil 


log authority: All men are naturally ſo wedded to their 
. « own apprehenſions, that, unleſs there be a coercive 


power to reſtrain, the order and rule of the goſpel will 
b — be attended “. 
Ma. Endicot was governor in 1655, and was annually 


yy choſen until 1660, and Mr. Bellingham deputy governor 
. 1 each year T. During this period, the trade of the colony 
Th was in a flouriſhing ſtate, free admiſſion being allowed 


to all nations, and the veſſels of the colony trading to 
and from France, Holland, and other parts of Europe; 
the importation of no commodities whatſoe ver being pro- 
hibited, or under any clog or reſtraint. Notwithſtand- 
ing the great variety of ſectaries in England, there had 
been no diviſions of any conſequence in the Maſſachu- 
ſets; but from 1637 to 1656, they enjoyed, in general, 
great quietneſs in their eccleſiaſtical affairs, diſcords in 
particular churches being healed and made up by a ſub- 
miſſion to the arbitrament of neighbouring churches, and 
ſometimes the interpoſition of the civil power. The re- 
putation, not only of the conſtitution of the churches, but 
alſo of the New-England clergy had been for ſome time 
very great in England, and the opinions of Mr, Cotton, 
Hooker, Davenport, and others, are cited as authorities 
by many Engliſh divines. The perſecution of the epiſ- 
copalians by the prevailing powers in England, was evi- 
dently from revenge for the perſecution they had ſuffered 
themſelves, and from political conſiderations and the pre- 
valence of a party, ſeeing all other opinions and profeſ- 
bons, however ablurd, were tolerated, but in New-Eng- 


ted, * Yubbard. | 
＋ Richard Ruſſel and Thomas Danforth were choſen aſſiſtants in 
eltate 1659, the former of Charleſtown ; his ſon, grandſon, and two of his 
> ap — grandſons have been ſince of the council. The latter was of 
bridge, and had a great ſhare in managing the public affairs in the 
[ here poſt difficult times. Hs left no male children, 


N land, 
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1655 land, it muſt be confeſſed, that bigotry and cruel ze 
prevailed, and to that degree, that no opinions but theit 
own could be tolerated. They were ſincere, but miſtake 
in their principles; and abſurd as it is, it is too evident, 
they believed it to be for the glory of God to take away 


the lives of his creatures for maintaining tenets contrary 
to what they profeſſed themſelves, This occafioned com. 
plaints againſt the colony to the parliament and to Crom: 
well, but without ſucceſs *. | N 

Mz. Winſlow, the agent for the colony in England, be- 
ing dead, Mr. Leyeret, one of Cromwell's commiſſionery 


in the expedition to Acadie, was appointed in his ſtead, 


Cromwell had been very deſirous of drawing off the Ney- 
Englanders to people Ireland after his ſucceſſes there, and 
the inhabitants of New-Haven had ſerious thoughts of 
removing but did not carry their deſign into execution, 
Jamaica being conquered, Cromwell renewed his invita- 
tion to the colony of the Maſſachuſets to remove, and to 
go and people that iſland ; and it appears, by Mr. Leve- 
ret's letters and a letter from the general court to Crom- 
well, that he had it much at heart T. Cromwell foreſaw 

that 


In 1655, a diſtemper went through the plantations in New-Enpg- 
land like to that in 1647. It was ſo epidemical, that few were able u 
viſit their friends at any diſtance to perform the laſt offices to them, 
It was attended with a faint cough, Mr. Nathaniel Rogers, miniſter 
of Ipſwich, died of it July 2d. He was ſon ef Mr, John Rogen, « 
celebrated puritan preacher at Dedham in England, deſcended from 
the protomartyr in Queen Mary's reign. Hubbard. 

+ © At my preſenting your letter, of the firſt of December 1656, to 
his Highneſs, he was pleaſed to enquire of New-England's condition, 

f Jamaica, to which I gave anſwer 
according to the advice received. By his reſent thereof, together with 
what I had from him the 18th of November, he maniſeſteth a very 
ſtrong deſire in him for Tome leading and conſiderable company 
New-England men to go thither; for at that time he was pleaſed to 
expreſs, that he did apprehend the people of New-Englaad had as 
clear a call to tranſport themſelves from thence to Jamaica, as they 
had from England to New-England, in order to their bettering theit 
outward condition, God having promiſed his people ſhould be the 
head and not the tail; beſides, that deſign hath its tendency to the 


overthrow of the man of fin: and withal was pleafed to * I 
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perior to thoſe of the inhabitants of the northern colonies, 
and 


though the people had been ſickly, yet it was ſaid to be a climaQterical 
year, that others had been to view the place, as Mevis people, who 
upon liking were yu down, and Chriſtophers people were upon mo- 
tien, and he hoped by what intelligence he had from Capt. Gookin, 
that ſome conſiderable numbers would go from New-England, His 
Highneſs was pleaſed to hear me in what I objected. As to the bet- 


tering our outward condition, though we had not any among us that 


had to boaſt, as ſome particulars in other plantations, of raifing them- 
{ves to great eſtates, yet take the body of the people and all things 
confidered, they lived more comfortably like Engliſhmen than any of 
the reſt of the r to which his Highneſs replied, that they 
were more induſtrious, what then would they be in a better country; 
to which I added, tifat there were more in 1 produced to 
beſpeak us a commonwealth than in all the Engliſh plantations be- 
hides, the which his Highneſs granted. I objecting the contrariety of 
ſpirits, principles, manners, and cuſtoms of the people of New. Eng- 
land to them that were at the iſland or in any other plantations that 
tould remove thither, ſo not like to cement, his Highneſs replied, 
that were there conſiderable perſons that would remove from thence, 
they ſhonld have the government in their hands and be ſtrengthened 
with the authority of England, who migbt be capable of giving checle 
to the ill and vicious manners of all. Whilſt his Highneſs was pleaſed 
to entertain me with theſe diſcourſes, an honourable gentlemen of his 
council came in, who hearing his Highneſs upon New-England, was 
pleaſed to expreſs himſelf concerning New-England's rigidueſs and 
perſecution 3 to which his Highneſs was pleaſed to anſwer very much 
in the favour of them, that they ated like wiſe men, and God had 
broken the defigns of evil inſtruments, bearing witneſs with them 
apainſt evil ſeducers which had riſen up among them, mentioning one 
of two; to which that honourable gentleman replied, the miſcarriage 
of particular perſons proved not God's bearing witneſs againſt t 

y of them that withdrew and departed from them for their rigid- 
neſs; to which, with their favour, I replied, that if Rhode Iſland and 
hoſe parts were intended, that then God had born witneſs againſt them 


of nem as well as againſt particulars, which would appear by that 


looleneſs and profaneneſs they were left to, ſo that they had not only 
declined chriſtian religion but moral obſervations ; to which the ho- 
nourable gentleman was pleaſed to wave the credit thereof, and ex- 
preſs, that if it were ſo, he thought his Highneſs ought to animadvert 
* one and the other. Much more paſſed in diſcourſe, and his 

iphneſs broke off with this, that he would not impoſe any particu- 


Ular injunction upon me,” Extract from ]. Leveret's letter to gover - 
* 


tor Endicot, London 20 Dec. 1656. 
„ | The 


that the Weſt-India planters would raiſe eſtates, far ſu- 169g 
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1655 and though a mere worldly conſideration was'not pr 


for him to urge, yet accompanied with the fulfilment of 


a divine promiſe, that God's people ſhould be the head 


and not the tail, it was in character, and he artfully 
enough joined it with the other conſideration. But all 
was inſufficient to induce the people of New-England to 


quit a country where they could live tolerably, and 
were indulged with all the privileges they deſired, and 


we have no account of many families having removed. 
A few accepted the invitation. Complaints were carried 
to Cromwell from Rhode Iſland againſt the Maſſachu- 
ſets, by Clark, Holmes and others, but Mr. Leveret, 


The Court's letter to Oliver Cromwell, 


« SIR, 


We received by Capt. Gookin your Highneſs's propoſals for the - 
moval of ſome of our's to the iſland of Jamaica, which, by our order, 
were communicated to the people of this juriſdiction, in compliance 


with your Highneſs's good and pious intentions of planting the place 


with ſuch as —_ the bleſſing of God may hopefully promote a de- 
ſign ſo religious, But if, by the intelligence from thence of the mor- 
tality of the Engliſh there, the motion here anſwereth not expectation, 


may it pleaſe your Highneſs not to impute it to us as declining your 


ſervice, much leſs as diſaccepting your favour and endeavours of pro- 
moting what mays conduce to our welfare, wherein we have always 
found your Highneſs ready upon all occaſions to teſtify the ſame; and 
in particular by your gracious acceptance of our laſt by Capt. Leve- 
ret, by whom we found ourſelves neceſſitated to make our addreſſes 
to your Highneſs, that by your juſt favour we might be ſupports, 
without which, we have cauſe to fear, we cannot be ſecure 1 the 
clamours and calumnies of ſome whoſe endeavours may be to render 
us obnoxious to your diſpleaſure.—We account it our duty, to our ut- 
moſt power, to advance your Highneſs's ſervice, and if all other op- 
portunities ſhall be wanting, yet never to ceaſe to preſent our requels 
to him that is able abundantly to recompence all your labours of love 
to his, to preſerve your Highneſs, long to continue you a happy in- 
ſtrument to carry on his work, overthrow the enemies of his with, 
and to enlarge the kingdom of his dear fon, in whom we are 


— Your Highneſs's moſt obliged ſervants, 
h Jo. Endicot, gov. 
Boſton, in New England, Rich. Bellingham, dep. g% 


the 24th October, 1656. Edward Rawſon, ſecr. 
| In the name and with the con 
of che general court.“ 
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ſome part of the war, had much of his favour, and 


though he could not prevent the Rhode Iſlanders from 


being favourably received, for no ſect could fail of an 
advocate in Cromwell's court, yet he prevented ſo much 
28 an enquiry into the conduct of the Maſſachuſets. Nay, 
Cromwell applauded the colony for baniſhing the evil 15 
ducers which had riſen up among tbem, of which Mr. 
Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinſon were the chief, and 
probably he had a view to them in particular. This 
ame Mr. Wheelwright had been ſeveral years in Eng- 
land, and lived in the neighbourhood of Sir Henry Vane, 
who had been his patron in New-England and now took 
great notice of him, Vane being diſaffected to Cromwell, 
t is not likely that Cromwell had any great eſteem for 
Wheeiwright, yet he ſent for him by one of his guard“, 
and after a very orthodox diſcourſe, according to Mr. 


Wheelwright's apprehenſions of orthodoxy, and with- 


out ſhewing countenance to ſectaries , he exhorted 
him to Mrſeverance againſt his oppoſers, and aſſured him 
their notions would vaniſh into nothing. This meeting, 
efeftually engaged Mr, Wheelwright in Cromwell's fa- 


* « T have lately been at London abcut five weeks. My Lord Pro- 
teftor was pleaſed to ſend one of his guard for me, with whom I had 
diſcourſe, in private, about the ſpace of an hour. All his ſpeeches 
ſeemed to me very orthodox and gracious, no way favouring ſectaries. 
tle ſpake very experimentally to my apprehenſion of the work of God's 
Er. and knowing what oppoſition I met withal from ſome whom I 

| not name, exhorted me to perſeverance, in theſe very words as 
| remember, Mr. Wheelwright ftand faſt in the Lord, and you ſhall 
ſee that theſe notions will vaniſh into nothing, ' or to that effect. Many 
wen, eſpecially the ſectaries, exclaim againſt him with open mouths, 
but [ hope he is a gracious man. I ſaw the lord mayor and ſheriff 
vith their officers carry ſundry of the fifth monarchy men to priſon, 
as Mr. Can, Mr. Day with others who uſed to meet together in Col- 
man ſtreet to preach and pray againſt the Lord protector and the preſent 
** Mr. II heeluurigbi's letter to the church at Hampton, Ap, 
20. 1 58. a 

+ All that do not think as we do in religion, are ſectaries. There 
would be ſome difficulty in determining who, upon this occafion, were 
referred to as ſectaries, if the fifth monarchy men had not been men- 
uoned preſently after. 


N 3 vour. 


who was a captain of horſe under Cromwell, during 1655 
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1655 vour. Leveret's and Wheelwright's letters, compared, 


confirm a diſtinguiſhing part of Cromwell's character. 
Beſides the complaints from Rhode Iſland, Rigby, Gorges, 
and Godfrey, who claimed lands by patents in the eaſtern 
parts of New-England, made complaints to Cromwell 
againſt the colony for uſurpation; and there were others 
who envied the 1 ſtate of the colony; but by 
means of Mr. Leveret's diſcreet management, and the fa- 
vourable opinion Cromwell had conceived, all attempts to 
its prejudice were to no purpoſe *. He did not ſhew like 
favour to the other colonies. 

_ CrRomweLL ſeems to have been the firſt who had a 
true ſenſe of the importance of the colonies to their mo- 
ther country. The expedition to Hiſpaniola was by him 
well intended, though by his ſervants badly executed, 
and his plan for enlarging the national intereſt in Ame- 
rica no doubt extended further than the conqueſt of that 
Hand. Let us take a view of the ſtate of the colonies at 
that time. Barbados was then more populous than it is 
at preſent. That ifland and the Caribbees were under the 
ſame government. Theſe with Virginia, Maryland and 
Bermudas refuſed to acknowledge the parliament whilſt 
the King lived, and it occaſioned ſome trouble to reduce 
them after his death. They were all the colonies, except 
New-England, which were ſettled when Cromwell took 
the government upon him. There were no leſs than three 
difterent governors over Virginia during his ſhort rule, 
Digby, Bennet and Matthews. Barbados ſurrendered t9 
Sir George Ayſcough, upon condition that the goverr- 
ment ſhould be by governor, council and aſſembly, ard 
Daniel Searl being appointed their governor continued 
until the reſtoration. It was a raſh thing to reſiſt the ſu- 
preme authority in England and gave great offence. Ut 


„ Although his Highneſs and divers of the council are very (r 
dial friends to New. England, yet there are not wanting tho'e who 
wait an opportunity of complaints coming againſt you to uſher in 
ſomething elſe ; the great privileges belonging to New-England benz 
matter of envy, as ot ſome in other plantations, ſo of divers in £68" 
land who trade to thoſe places.“ LZeverer's leiter ts Endice!, 
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til then, all the colonies had been indulge 
trade to and from all parts of the as. þ unleſs the pri- 
vileges granted to the Eaſt-India company made an ex- 
ception 3 but Cromwell obtained an act or ordinance of 
the parliament, prohibiting the plantations from receiving 
or exporting any European commodities, except in Eng- 
liſh built ſhips navigated by Engliſhmen, and all cor- 
reſpondence was forbidden with any nation or colony not 
ſubject to England, and no alien was allowed to ſet up a 
factory or carry on a trade in the plantations. Virginia 
made heavy complaints, that they were not allowed to 
ſend off their produce to, nor to import neceſſaries from, 
any foreign countries, whilſt England alone (they ſaid) 
could not take off their produce, nor could they at that 
time be ſupplied from thence with all things neceſſary for 
them. But, however grievous this act might prove to the 
other colonies, it is certain that thoſe of New-England, 
whether it was deſigned to extend there or not, ſuffered 
nothing by it. In a letter to Cromwell, in 14654, the 
Maſſachuſets ſeem to be under fears leaſt they ſhould be 
deprived of the privileges which had been indulged to 
them by his predeceſſors, and bope his Highneſs will be 
no leſs propitious, and will not be difpleaſed with them 
for aſſerting their juſt privileges, to the prejudice whereof 
fome atiempts had been made by the commanders of 
ſhips, eſpecially by ſome armed with commiſſion, which 
though for fear of offending they had patiently endured, 
yet they thought it not ſafe to approve of ſuch aCtings, 
&c, If this letter had reſpect to any attempts to regu- 
late the trade, they were attempts which were ſoon given 
over and cauſed little or no interruption, and they were 
not only indulged in their trade to all parts, but that ex- 
traordinary privilege of having their goods imported into 
England, free from all cuſtom which other ſubjects were 
liable to pay, ſeems to have been continued until the re- 
ſtoration. No wonder if they were envied by the other 
colonies, and if the merchants in England were diſſatisfied 
alſo with the continuance of the laſt mentioned extraor- 
dinary favour, g: <a 
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1656 In the year 1656, began what has been generally, and 
to not improperly, called the perſecution of the Quakers *, 
1660 Two years before, an order had been made, that every 


inhabitant who had in their cuſtody any of the books of 
John Reeves and Lodowick Muggleton, who pretend 
to be the two laſt witneſſes and prophets of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
which books were ſaid to be full of blaſphemies, ſhould 
bring or ſend them in to the next magiſtrate, within one 
month, on pain cf ten pounds for each book remaining 
in any perſon's hands after that time. No perſon appeared 
profeſſing the opinions of the quakers until July 1636, 
when Mary Fiſher F and Ann Auſtin arrived from Bar- 
bados. A few weeks after arrived in the ſhip Speedwell 
of London, Rober Lock maſter, nine more of theſe iti- 
nerants, whoſe names ** after the fleſh,” the language they 
uſed to the officers ſent to make enquiry, were William 
Brend, Thomas Thurſton, Chriſtopher Holder, John 
Copeland, Richard Smith, Mary Prince, Dorothy Waugh, 
Sarah Gibbons, and Mary Witherhead 4. On the 8th of 
September, they were brought before the court of aſſiſtants, 
and being examined, and each of them queſtioned how "7 
could make it appear that God ſent them, after a pauſe 
they anſwered, that they had the ſame call which Abraham 
had to go out of his country ; to other queſtions they 
gave rude and contemptuous anſwers, which is the reaſon 
aſſigned for committing them to priſon. A great number 
of their books which they had brought over, with intent 
to ſcatter them about the country, were ſeized and reſerved 


* This ſect made its firſt appearance in England, in the year 1652. 
They ſoon ſpread themſelves into America. 
+ Mary Fiſher travelled as far as Adrianople, and coming near the 
grand vizier's camp, ſhe procured a man to inform him that there was 
an Engliſh woman had ſomething to declare from the great God to the 
great Turk. She was introduced, and delivered her meſſage, &c. 
New-England judged, by G. Biſh1p. She fared better among the Turks 
than among chriſtians, 
t Mr. Neale ſays they came from Rhode Iſland, I take this account 
rom the records of the ſuperior court. See a letter from the preſident, 
c, of Rhode Ifland in the appendix, ſhewing the ſenſe they had of 


the quskers at that time. c 
5 4 » * * * s * or 
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for the fire. Soon after this, as the governor was going 1656. 
from the public worſhip on the Lord's day to his own to 
houſe, ſeveral gentlemen accompanying him, Mary Prince 1660 
called to him from a window of the priſon, railing at and 
reviling him, ſaying, Woe unto thee, thou art an oppreſſor 
and denouncing the judgments of God upon him. Not 
content with this ſhe wrote a letter, to the governor and 
magiſtrates, filled with opprobrious ſtuff, The governor 
ſent for her twice from the priſon to his houſe, and took 
much pains to perſuade her to deſiſt from ſuch extrava- 
gincies. Two of the miniſters were reſent, -and with 
much moderation and tenderneſs endeavoured to con- 
vince her of her errors, to which ſhe returned the groſſeſt 
ralings, reproaching them as hirelings, deceivers of 
the people, Baal's prieſts, the ſeed of the ſerpent, of the 
brood of Iſhmael and the like. | 

Taz court paſſed ſentence of baniſhment againſt them 
all, and required the maſter of the ſhip in which they 
came, to gebe with ſureties, to the value of 
ive hundred pounds, to carry them all away ?, and 
cauſed them to be committed to priſon until the ſhip 
ſhould be ready to ſail. At this time there was no ſpe- 
cal proviſion by law for the puniſhment of quakers ; 
they came within a colony law againſt hereticks in ge- 
neral, At the next ſeſſions of the general court, the 14th 
of October following, an act paſſcd, laying a penalty of 
on? hundred pounds upon the maſter of any veſſel who 
ſhould bring a known quaker into any part of the colony, 
and requiring him to give ſecurity to carry him back 
gn; that the quaker ſhould be immediately ſent to 
the houſe of correction and whipped twenty ſtripes, and 
erwards kept to hard labour until tranſportation. They 
alo laid a penalty, of five pounds, for importing, and 
tte like for diſperſing quakers books, and ſevere penal- 
tes for defending cheir heretical opinions. And the next 
fear, an additional law was made, by which all perſons 
dere ſubjected to the penalty of forty ſhillings for every 
lour's entertainment given to any known quaker, and 


? I cannot find what law they had for this. 


any 


498 
1656 
to 


3660 


one will allow; but ſuch ſanguinary laws againſt particy- 


- court, defired leave to enter their diſſent againſt this law. Nw bg 


ſuch in the colony, were ſubjected to the like puniſh. 


laid on every perſon preſent at a quaker's meeting, and 
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any * after the firſt conviction, if a man wy 
to loſe one ear, and a ſecond time the other ; a w 

each time tobe ſeverely whipped; and the third time, ma 
or woman, to have their tongues bored through with 
red hot iron; and every quaker, who ſhould become 


ments. In May 1658, a penalty of ten ſhillings yy 


five pounds upon every one ſpeaking at ſuch meeting, 
Notwithſtanding all this ſeverity, the number of quaker' 
as might well have been expected, increaſing rather tha 
diminiſhing“, in October following, a further law ws 
made for puniſhing with death all quakers who ſhould 
return into the juriſdiftion after baniſnment . That 
ſome proviſion was neceſſary againſt theſe people, ſofy 
as they were diſturbers of civil peace and order, ever 


lar doctrines or tenets in religion are not to be defended, 
The moſt that can be ſaid for our anceſtors is, that they 
tried gentler means at firſt, which they found utterly inc- WH bis 
fectual, and that they followed the example of the authori- Wl re 
ties in moſt other ſtates and in moſt ages of the world, who, all 
with the like abſurdity, have ſuppoſed every perſon could WM th 
and ought to think as they did, and when the like cruelty 

have puniſhed ſuch as appeared to differ from them. Wl fu 
We may add, that it was with reluctance that theſe un- fe 
natural laws were carried into execution, as we ſhall ſte c: 


* This is the ordinary conſequence of pity and compaſſion for the d 
ſufferers. And although it has been obſerved that perſecution tends to b 
frighten men from coming into a country, yet it was a charaQerific U 
of this ſect, at the beginning of it, to court perſecution, and to ſob- 
mit to death, with an infatuation equal to that of ſome roman 
lic prieſts carrying their religion into China or Tartary. 

+ Great oppolition was made to this law, the magiſtrates were the 
moſt zealous, and in general for it; but it was rejected at firſt by the 
deputies, afterwards, upon reconſideration, concurred by 12 ag# 
11, with an amendment that the trial ſhould be by a ſpecial ju): 
Capt, Edward Hutchinſon and Capt. Thomas Clark, two of the 


land juaped. 
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by a further account of proceedings. Nicholas Upchall 1656 


was apprehended in October 1656, fined twenty pounds, 


to 


and banifhed for reproaching the magiſtrates ſpeak- 1660 


ing againſt the law made againſt quakers, and returning 


in 1659 was impriſoned . At the ſame court, William 


Robinſon, Marmaduke Stephenſon, Mary Dyer and 
Nicholas Davis were brought to trial. The firſt gave no 
particular account of himſelf, Stephenſon had made a 
public diſturbance in the congregation-at Boſton the 1 5th 
of June before. He acknowledged himſelf to be one of 
thoſe the world called quakers, and declared that in the 
year 1656, at Shipton in Yorkſhire, as he was at plough 
he law nothing but heard an audible voice ſaying, © I 
have ordained thee to be a prophet to the nations,” &c. 

Dyzx declared that ſhe came from Rhode Iſland * to 
viſit the quakers, that ſhe was of their religion, which 
ſhe affirmed was the truth, and that the light within her 
was the rule, &c. 

Davis came from Barnſtaple, he came into court with 
his hat on, confeſſed he had forſaken the ordinances and 
reſorted to the quakers. The jury found, that they were 
alquakers.” Robinſon was whipped 20 ſtripes for abuling 
the court, and they were all baniſhed on pain of death. 

PaT1EnCE Scor, a girlof about 11 years of age, came [ 


ſuppoſe from Providence, her friends lived there, and pro- 


teſſing herſelf to be one of thoſe whom the world in ſcorn 
calls quskers, was committed to priſon, and afterwards 
brought to court. The record ſtands thus. The court 
duly conſidering the malice of Satan and his inſtruments 
by all means and ways to propagate error and diſturb the 
truth, and bring in confuſion among us, that Satan is put 
to his aifts to make uſe of ſuch a child, not being of the 
years of diſcretion, nor underſtanding the principles of 
religion, judge meet fo far to flight her as a quaker, as 

f Nicholas Upſhall was a member of Boſton church, a very old 


man. When he was baniſhed, he went firſt to Plimouth, where peo- 
ple were forbad entertaining him; but ſome that were more com- 
hon te, prevailed upon the authority to ſuffer him io tarry until the 
Pb New- England judged. | . 

ler huſband or ſon, William Dyer, was ſecretary of that * 
| a only 
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1656 only to admoniſh and inſtruct her according to her capa: 
to city, and ſo diſcharge her, Capt. Hutchinſon undertak. 
1660 ing to ſend her home.“ Strange, ſuch a child ſhould be 
impriſoned ! it wou!d have been horrible if there had 

been any further ſeverity “. 
Ros1nsovw, Stephenſon and Dyer, at the next general 
| court, were brought upon trial, and“ for their rebellion, 
ſedition, and preſumptuous obtruding themſelves after ba- 
| niſn ment upon pain of death,” were ſentenced to die; the 
two firſt were executed the 27th of October . Dyer, 
upon the petition of William Dyer her ſon, was reprieved, 
| on condition that ſhe departed the juriſdiction in 48 hours; 
and if ſhe returned, to ſuffer the ſentence. She was car- 
| ried to the gallows, and ſtood with a rope about her neck 
until the others were executed. She was ſo infatuated as 
afterwards to return, and was executed June 1ſt, 1660. 
The court thought it adviſable to publiſh a vindication 
of their proceedings; they urge the example of England 
in the proviſion made againſt jeſuits, which might have 
ſome weight againſt a charge brought from thence, but in 
every other part of their vindication, as may well be ſup- 
poſed from the nature of the thing, there is but the bare 


®* Biſhop ſays, that they cut off the right ear of Holder, Cope- 
land, and Rous in the priſon, and that Catherine Scott, mother of 
Patience Scott, reproving them for a deed of darkneſs, they whipped 
her ten ſtripes ; though they allowed her to be otherwiſe of blamelels 
converſation and well bred, being a miniſter's daughter in England. 
New- England ju dt ed. . 

+ Mr. Winthrop, the governor of Connecticut, laboured to prevent 
their execution, and Col. Temple went to the court and told them, 
*« that if according to their declaration, they defired their lives ab- 
ſent, rather than their deaths preſent, he would carry them away and 
provide for them at his own charge; and if any of them ſaould re- 
turn, he would fetch them away again.” This motion was well 
liked by all the magiſtrates except two or three, and they propoſed it 
to the deputies the next day, but thoſe two or three magiſtrates, with 
the deputies, prevailed to have execution done, New-England judged. 

Being aſked what ſhe had to ſay, why ſentence ſhould not be ex- 
ecuted. She anſwered, that ſhe denied their law, came to bear wit- 

| neſs againſt it, and could not chuſe but come and do as formerly. 
This is the ſame Mary Dyer, who in the year 1637 was baniſhed for 

her familiſtical tenets. | 
ſhadow 
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ſhadow of reaſon. Chriſtopher Holder, who had found 1656 
the way into the juriſdiction again, was, at this court, ba- to 
niſhed upon pain of death. At the ſame court, ſeven 1660 


or eight perſons were fined, ſome as high as ten pounds, 
for entertaining quakers; and Edward Wharton, for pi- 
loting them from one place to another, was ordered to be 
whipped twenty {ſtripes and bound to his good behaviour. 
Divers others were then brought upon trial, ** for adhe- 
ring to the curſed ſect of quakers, not diſowning them- 
ſelves to be ſuch, refuſing to give civil reſpect, leaving 
their families and relations, and running from place to 
place vagabonds Jike,” and Daniel Gold was ſentenced to 
be whipped thirty ſtripes, Robert Harper fifteen, and 
they, with Alice Courland, Mary Scott and Hope Clif- 
ton, baniſhed upon pain of death; William Kingſmill 
whipped fifteen ſtripes, Margaret Smith, Mary Traſk 
and Provided Southwick ten {ſtripes each, and Hannah 
Phelps admoniſhed. | 

Taz compaſſion of the people was moved, and many 
reſorted to the priſon by day and night, and upon a re- 
preſentation of the keeper, a conſtant watch was kept 
round the priſon to keep people off *. 

Joszph Nicholson and Jane his wife were alſo tried 


and found quakers, as alſo Wendlock Chriſtopherſon, 


who declared in court, that the ſcripture is not the word 
of God ; and Mary Standley, and all ſentenced to ba- 
niſhment, &c. as was ſoon after Benjamin Bell flower; but 
John Chamberlain, though he came with his hat on, 
yet, refuſing directly to anſwer, the jury found him, 
* much inclining to the curſed opinions of the quakers,” 
and he eſcaped with an admonition. 5 
Nicholson and his wife returned, and were appre- 
hended, but upon their petition, had liberty with ſeveral 
others then in priſon, to go for England. Chriſtopherſon 
returned alſo, and was ſentenced to die. It is ſaid he de- 


The pillory ſerved for a pulpit to George Fox. He preached to 
the populace, and made ſo many conveits that they delivered him in 
> tumultuous manner, and ſet a clergyman, who had been inſtrumental 
in Fox's puniſhment, upon the ſame pillory. Volt. letters. 


fired 
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2656 fired the court to conſider what they had gained by they 
to cruel proceedings. For the laſt man (ſays he) that 
1660 was put to death here, are five come in his room, 


and if you have power to take my lite from me, God 
can raiſe up the faid principle of life in ten of his fer- 
„ yants, and ſend them among you in my room, that 


<< you may have torment upon torment.” Ie was or. 
dered to be executed the fifth day ſevennight after the 


14th of March 1660, afterwards reprieved till the 14th 
of June; but he was ſet at liberty upon his requeſt to 
the court, and went out of the juriſdiction. 

BeLtrLoweR afterwards, in court, renounced his 
opinions, as alſo William King (Kingſmill I ſuppoſe) the 
only inſtances upon record. Chamberlain was afterwards 
apprehended again, and found a quaker, and committed 
to cloſe priſon ; but no further ſentence appears. 

In September 1660, William Ledea was tried and 
convicted of being a quaker, and ſentenced to baniſhment, 
& c. but returning and being apprehended, the general court 
gave him liberty, notwithſtanding, to go to England 
with Nicholſon and others; but he refuſed to leave the 
country, and was brought upon trial for returning into 
the juriſdiction after ſentence of baniſhment, acknou- 


Jedged himſelf to be the perſon, but denied their autho- 


rity, and told the court, that, with the ſpirit they 
called the devil, he worſhipped God ; that their mini- 
ſters were deluders, and they themſelves murderers.” 
He was told that he might have his life and be at liverty 
if he would. He anſwered, I am willing to die, | ſpeak 
the truth. The court took great pains to perſuade him to 
leave the country, but to no purpoſe. The jury brought 
him in guilty, and he was ſentenced to die, and ſuffered 
accordingly March 14th, 1660. 

Mary Wzicnr, of Oyſter- bay, was tried at the court 
in September 1660. She ſaid ſhe came to do the will of 
the Lord, and to warn them to lay by their carnal wet 
pons and laws againſt the people of God, told the court 
they thirſted for blood, The court aſked her what ſhe 
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ould have them do, ſhe ſaid, ** repent of your bloodſhed 1656 
and cruelty and ſhedding the blood of the innocent Wm. to 
Robinſon, Marmaduke Stephenſon, and Mary Dyer.” She 166g 
aid, her tears were her meat many days and nights before 
ſhe gave up herſelf to this work of the Lord, but added, 
that if ſhe had her liberty, ſhe would- be gone quickly. 
Being found a quaker, ſhe was baniſhed. 

EpwarD WHARTON, who had been whipped before, 
vas now indicted for being a quaker, convicted and ſen- 
tenced to impriſonment and afterwards to baniſnment. 
Judah Brown and Peter Pierſon ſtood mute. They were 
entenced to be whipped at the cart's tail in Boſton, Rox- 
bury and Dedham; 

Jon SM1TA, of Salem, for making diſturbance at the 
ordination of Mr. Higginſon, crying out, What you 
ae going about to ſet up, our God is pulling down,” 
yas committed to priſon by order of the court. 

Puli VERIN was alſo tried and impriſoned, Joſias 
Southwick, firſt baniſhed and returning, whipped at the 
art'stail, and John Burſtowe bound to his good behaviour. 
Theſe are all * who were tried by the court of aſſiſtants, or 
by the general court. Some at Salem, Hampton, Newbury 
and other places, for diſorderly behaviour, putting people 
n terror, coming into the congregations and calling to the 
miniſter in the time of public worſhip, declaring their 
preaching, &c. to be an abomination to the Lord, and 
ther breaches of the peace, were ordered to be whipped 
by the authority of the county courts, or particular magi- 
rates, At Boſton, one George Wilſon, and at Cambridge, 
Elizabeth Horton, went crying through the ſtreets, that 
the Lord was coming with fire and ſword to plead with 
em. Thomas Newhouſe went into the meeting-houſe 
it Boſton with a couple of glaſs bottles, and broke them 
t bfore the congregation, and threatened, ** Thus will the 
Lord break you in pieces. Another time, M. Brewſter 
„eme in with her face ſmeared and as black as a coal. 
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e Y George Biſhop mentions ſeveral who ſuffered corporal puniſhment 


order of particular magiſtrates or the county courts, of whom 
d no notice any where elſe, New-Fngland judged. 
| Deborah 
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1656 Deborah Wilſon went through the ſtreets of Salem, nakez 
to as ſhe came into the world“, for which ſhe was vel 
1660 whipped. For theſe and ſuch like diſturbances, they might 


be deemed proper ſubjects either of a mad-hpuſe or houſe 
of correction, and it is to be lamented that any greater 
ſeverities were made uſe of. After all that may be aig 
againſt theſe meaſures, it evidently appears, that they 
proceeded not from perſonal hatred and malice again 
ſuch diſordered perſons, nor from any private {iniſter 
views, as is generally the caſe with unjuſt puniſhment 
inflicted in times of party rage and diſcord, whether civil 
or religious, but merely from a falſe zeal and an err 
neous judgment. In ſupport of their proceedings, they 
brought ſeveral texts of the Old Teſtament. ** Come out 
of her my people,” &c. If thy brother entice thee to 
ſerve other gods, thou ſhalt ſurely put him to death,” and 
* for ſpeaking lies in the name of the Lord, his father 
ſhall thruſt him through when he prophecieth ;” and the 
example of Solomon, who firſt laid Shimei under reſtraint, 
and then for his breach put him to death ; as alſo many 
paſſages of the New Teſtament requiring ſubjection to 
magiſtrates, &c. and thus from a zeal to defend the holy 
religion they profeſſed, they went into meaſures direct 
oppoſite to its true ſpirit, and the great deſign of publiſh» 
Ing it to the world. | 

Taar I may finiſh what relates to the quakers, it mult 
be further obſerved, that their friends in England ſolicited 
and at length obtained an order from the King, Sept. gth, 
1661, requiring that a ſtop ſhould be put to all capital ot 
corporal puniſhment of thoſe of his ſubjects called quakers, 
and thatſuch as were obnoxious ſhould be ſent to England. 


* One of the ſect apologizing for this behaviour ſaid, “ If the 
Lord did ftir up any of his daughters to be a fizn of the nakednels of 
others, he believed it to be a great croſs to a modeſt woman's (pint, 
but the Lord muſt be obeyed.” Another quoted the command i 
Iſaiah, cap. 20, R. Williams. One Faubord, of Grindleton, carried 
his enthuſiaſm ſtill higher, aud was ſacrificing his ſon in imitation © 
Abraham, but the neighbours hearing the lad cry, broke open the 
houſe and happily prevented it. 


Whatever 
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Whatever opinion they might have, of the force of orders 1656 
fom the crown controuling the laws of the colony, they to 
prudently complied with this inſtruction, and ſuſpended the 1660 
exccution of the Jaws againſt quakers, ſo far as reſpected 
corporal puniſhment, until further order. Indeed, before 
the receipt of this letter, but probably when they were in 
expectation of it, all that were in priſon were diſcharged 
and ſent out of the colony. The laws were afterwards re- 
vived fo far as reſpected vagabond quakers, whoſe puniſh- 
ment was limited to whipping, and, as a further favour, 
through three towns only. But there was little or no 
room for carrying the laws into execution ; for after theſe 
firſt excurſions they became in general an orderly people, 
ſubmitting to the laws, except ſuch as relate to the militia 
and the ſupport of the miniſtry, and in their ſcruples as to 
thoſe, they have, from time to time, been indulged. At 
preſent they are eſteemed as being of good morals, friend- 
ly and benevolent in their diſpoſition, and I hope, will ne- 
ver meet with any further perſecution on account of their 
peculiar tenets or cuſtoms. May the time never come 
again, when the government ſhall think that by killing 
men for their religion they do God good ſervice “. 

FROM 1656 to 1660, | find but very few facts relative 
to the public affairs of the colony worth tranſmitting to 
poſterity. After the peace with the Dutch in Europe, the 
trade between the Engliſh and Dutch colonies was revived, - 
and Stuyveſant, the Dutch governor, in 1657, wrote tothe 
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The author of the account of the European ſettlements in North- 
America, who is very erroneous in ſome hiſtorical facts which concern 
the Maſſachuſets colony, but has many judicious obſervations which 
run through his whole performance, ſays upon the ſubject of the New- 
England perſecutions, © Such is the manner of proceeding of religious 
parties towards each other; and in this reſpect, the New-England 
people are not worſe than the reſt of mankind, nor was their ſeverity 
any juſt matter of reflection upon that mode of religion which they 
profeſs. No religion whatſoever, true or falſe, can excuſe its own 
members, or accuſe thoſe of any other upon the ſcore of perſecu- 
ton.” Vel. Il. p. 185. It is a doctrine of Calvin, In heretices.gladio 


9 A, and the death of Servetus is generally laid to his 
arge. ; 
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1656 commiſſioners of the Engliſh colonies, that the limits 


to 


agrecd and ſettled in 1650, both upon the main ang 


1660 upon Long-Iſland, were ratified and confirmed by the 


— 2 —_ — — — 


States General of the United Provinces, and deſired, tha 
the confirmation of the Lord Protector being ready, 
time arid place might be appointed for the exchange, 
The commiſſioners in their anſwer, let him know, thx 


they had ever conformed to that ſettlement, altho? he had 


not; but they ſaid nothing of the Protector's confirms. 
tion, It does not appear that ever they fought for it, 
Towards the end cf this period, the changes in England 
were ſo frequent that it was prudence in the colonies to 
take as little notice of them as might be, until there ap- 
peared a proſpect of a laſting eſtabliſhment, An expteß 
acknowledgement of Richard Cromwell was expected 
from the Maſſachuſets, but they declined it. An or- 
ginal letter from him to the governor, recommending 
the cafe of Mr. Sewall a miniſter, is all that appears upon 
the records relative to him “. 

THz rapid increaſe of the Maſſachuſets colony, toge- 
ther with the figure which many of the firſt ſettlers made 
in England before their removal, and the correſpondence 
which they maintained with their friends of great dil 
tinction there, many years after, eclipſed the colony of 
New-PlimouthTF, whoſe growth and progreſs would other- 
wiſe have been thought conſiderable. The ſouthern put 


Sir Thomas Temple came firſt to New-England in 1657, having, 
with others, obtained from Oliver a grant of lands in Acadie or Nom 
Scotia, of which he was made governor, He was recommended by 
Nathaniel Fiennes, ſon to Lord Say. Mr, Fiennes calls him his dert 
kinſman. - 

+ Mr. William Bradford, who had been many years governor of 
Plimouth colony, died the gth May 1657, He was in great eſteen. 
Having taken notice of Mr. Winſlow's elegy, for the ſame reaſon v8 
cannot well omit three or four of the firſt lines of Mr. Bradford's. 

„The ninth of May about nine of the clock, 

A precious one God out of Plimouth took ; 

Governor Bradford then expired his breath, 

Was call'd away by force of cruel death, &e. , 

Theſe will be ſufficient, for a ſpecimen of New-England poet 


that age. 
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of the colony in general, being of a light ſandy ſoil, would 1656 
have been incapable of ſupporting its inhabitants, were it to 
not for the large bodies of ſalt meadow, the hay of which 1660 
ſerves for fodder for their cattle in the winter, and the 
dung from it, being an excellent manure, produces good 
crops of grain, with little labour in the ſummer, light land 
being eaitily tilled. The northern parts, bordering upon 
the Maſſachuſets, afford many good farms, particularly 
the town of Bridgewater, which hath been famous for the 
quality of the land and for good huſbandsy. They were 
tew at firſt, and but little additions were made after the 
Maſſachuſets was planted, except from their natural in- 
creaſe; and yet before the year 1643, beſides the town 
of Plimouth, they had ſettled Duxbury, Scituate, Taun- 
ton, Rehoboth, Sandwich, Barnſtable, Yarmouth, and 
Eaſtham, Uponthe death of Mr. Carver, their firſt gover- 
nor, ſoon after their arrival, they choſe in his ſtead Mr. 
Bradford, being a grave diſcreet man. They were ſo well 
latigfied with his adminiſtration, that they continued to 
chuſe him annually, until his death in 1657, except two 
— when they choſe Mr. Winſlow, and one year Mr. 

rince. 

Tuxix eccleſiaſtical affairs were for divers years in diſ- 
couraging circumſtances. They had expectations that Mr. 
Robinſon their paſtor, whom they had left with one half 
his church in Holland, would follow them, but his death, 
in 1624, put an end to their hopes. They were unſuc- 
ceſsful in their attempts to ſettle a miniſter, the principles 
of one and the manners of another were exceptionable, 
and having ſeveral brethren among themſelves well gifted, 
they choſe to continue without a miniſter for ſome time, 
rather than to ſettle one who was not exemplary in his 
life, or who differed from them in points of doctrine or 
church government. But in 1643, they had a ſet of pious 
learned miniſters®; one of which, Mr. Chauncey, ſome 


Mr. Hubbard gives the lift of their names. Charles Chauncey, 
Ralph Partridge, William Hooke, Nicholas Street, John Lothrop, 
John Mayo, Edward Bclkley, William Levyeridge, Richard Blinman, 
John Miller, and Marmaduke Matthews, 
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years after, was choſen to the preſidentſhip of the college 
in the Maſſachuſets, and removed to Cambridge. 

Trey had many local laws. In criminal caſes they 
took the Maſſachuſets for their pattern, but in civil mat. 
ters they profeſſed to take the common law for their rule, 
more than was practiſed in the Maſſachuſets. 

An exemplary piece of jultice is recorded to their ho, 
nour in the year 1638, when they cauſed three Engliſh 
men to be executed for the murder of an Indian near 
Providence. 

PL1ov TH colony adjoining to the Maſſachuſets, ſome 
ſhort diſputes ſubſiſted between them concerning bounds, 
In order to ſettle the controverſy, commiſſioners were 
appointed in the year 1640, viz. John Endicot and 
Iſrael Stoughton for the Maſſachuſets, and William Brad- 
ford and Edward Winſlow for Plimouth. It was not then 
effected. An obſervation had been taken by Nathanael 
Woodward, in the year 1638, upon part of Charles river, 
41 degrees 59 minutes north latitude, the river ſtill run- 
ning ſouthward; the perſons employed not being able 
to proceed farther for want of proviſions. In 1642, the 
northern bounds of the Maſſachuſets were aſcertained by 
the ſame Woodward, with Solomon Saffery *, and 2 
ſtation fixed, which has ſince been allowed to be tle 
Maſſachuſets corner 3 miles ſouth of Charles river; and 
from this corner, the lines between the Maſſachuſets and 
the governments of Plimouth, Rhode-Iſland, and Con- 
necticut have been run and confirmed by acts of the ſe- 
veral governments . 


Douglaſs ſays, they were two obſcure ſailors who aſſiſted in the 
ſarvey, but they are called, in the record, two able inathematicians. 
+ There has been a pretence ſtarted or revived of late years, that 
the Maſſachuſets had extended the ſoutherly part of Charles river 93 
| brook too ſmall to be accounted a branch of it; but ſuch pretences, 
after ſo many years acquieſcence, can have little weight; eſpecially 
if it be conſidered, that what is now a ſmall brook, after the couſ- 
try has been opened and cleared of wood for an hundred years, ne. 
probably have been a navigable ſtream for canoes and boats at 
time of fixing the Nation, 
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Hiſtorical Occurrences, from the Reſtoration of 
King Charles the Second, to the year 1626, 
when the Charter was vacated. | 


INCE the year 1640, the people had been without 1660 


any apprehenſions of danger to their religious or 
civil priviieges. They prudently acknowledged ſub- 
jectiun to the parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell, 
ſo far as was neceſſary to keep upon terms, and avoid ex- 
ception, and no farther. The addreſſes to the parliament 
and Cromwell ſhew this to have been the caſe. After 
Cromwell's death, during the frequent changes in the ſu- 
preme authority in England, they ſcem to have taken 
part with none, but to have waited until ſome ſettlement 
was made, which ſhould have a proſpect of ſtability “. 
have no where met with any marks of diſreſpect to the 
memory of the late King, and there is no room to ſup- 
poſe they were under diſaffection to his ſon, and if they 
feared his reſtoration it was becaule they expected a change 
in religion, and that a perſecution of all non-confor- 
miſts would follow it T. At the election in May, they 


I find this remark in an ancient manuſcript, wrote about the year 
1665, © When a packet of letters was ſent by Mr. John Thurloe, 
containing an expreſs order of the council, ſigned by Henry Lawrence 
preſident, requiring and enjoining the governor and magiſtrates of 
the Maſſachuſets colony to proclaim Richard in theſe following terms, 
that is to ſay, Lord Protector of the common-wealth of England. 
ſcotland and Ireland, and the terrirories thereunto belonging, they 
did not obey the ſaid order, And ſince his Majeſty King Charles the 
ſecond was proclaimed in the Maſſachuſets, at Boſton and other places, 
they have not failed, in all their courts and judicial proceedings 
throughont the colony, to give that tribute of honour to his Majeſty, 
which in ſuch like caſes is commonly rendered by the courts ot law 
at Weſtminſler.“ 

+ They had undoubtedly a good opinion of the perſons in whoſe, 
hands the adminiſtration then was; but the uncertainty of their con- 
nuance in power was reaſon enough for caution, 
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1660 could have received no intelligence from England, to 
enable them to make any certain judgment of affairs, 
Mr, Endicot was then choſen governor, and Mr. Bel. 
lingham deputy governor, both of them as fixed in their 
principles as any of their brethren. The buſineſs of 
this ſeſſion of the general court went over, and nothin 
paſſed relative to aſſairs in England. On the 27th of 
July, Capt. Pierce, a noted ſhipmaſter in the trade between 
England and the colony, arrived and brought the news 
of the King's being proclaimed. If they received at the 
ſame time the King's declaration from Breda, and de. 
pended that a royal promiſe would be, as it always ought 
ro be, religiouſly complied with, they need not have been 
under great concern about their public affairs either in 
church or ſtate. No advices were received from autho- 
rity, and the King was not proclaimed in the colony“; 
nor was any alteration made in the forms of their public 
acts and proceedings. There was a ſeſſion of the general 
court in October, and a motion was made for an ad- 
dreſs to the King, but it did not ſucceed. Mr. Norton, 
one of the miniſters of Boſton, was very earneſt for it; 

but rumours came by the way of Barbados, that the go- 0 
vernment in England was in a very unſettled ſtate, the 
body of the people diſſatisfied ; that the Scotch had de- f 
manded Monk to be delivered up to them, that Lord 
Fairfax was at the head of a great army, &c. and they 
had ſeen ſo many changes in the courſe of a few months, 
that they thought it was not very certain that an addreſs 
to the King would not fall into the hands of the com- 
mittee of ſafety, council of ſtate, or a junto with ſome 
other title, On the 3zoth of November, a ſhip arrived 
from Briſtol, which brought advices of the procecdings 
of parliament, and that all matters were fully ſettled. 
They were alſo informed by letters from Mr. Levetet 
their agent, and others, that petitions and complaints were 


This was the firſt inſtance of the acceſſion of a Prince to the throne 
fince this colony had been planted, and perhaps the propriety and ne- 
ceflity of this ceremony in the plantations were not fully underſtood 


and confidered, I find nothing ſaid about it, until notice taken in 
England of the neglect. | e 
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red againſt the colony to the King in council, and 1660 


to the parliament (a citation being poſted upon the ex- 
change in London) by Maſon, Gorges and others. The 
governor and aſſiſtants met forthwith ; called the general 
court to convene the 19th of December; a very loyal 
addreſs to the King was preſently agreed upon; and an- 
other to the two houſes of parliament. Letters were ſent 
by Sir Thomas Temple, who was a conſtant friend to 
the colony, to Lord Mancheſter, Lord Say and Seal, and 
other perſons of note, to pray them to intercede in behalf 
of the colony. A moft gracious anſwer was given to 
the addreſs, by the King's letter dated Feb. 15, 1660, 
which was the firſt public act or order concerning them 
after the reſtoration, except a few lines, the 23d of Ja- 
nuary before, from ſecretzry Morice, to incloſe an or- 
der for the apprehending two of the late King's Judges 
both letters it is probable by the ſame ſhip, which arrived 
in May following. 

Brok the receipt of this letter, the governor and 
council, March 18th, took public notice of a book pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Eliot not long before, inticl:d, The Chriſtian 
Commonwealth, &c. which they declare they find, on 
peruſal, full of ſeditious principles and notions in rela- 
tion to all eſtabliſhed governments in the chriſtian world; 
eſpecially againſt the government eſtabliſhed in their na- 
tive country, Upon conſultation with the elders, their 
cenſure was deferred until the general court met, “ that 
Mr, Eliot might have the opportunity, in the mean time, 
of making a public recantation.” 

Ar the next ſeſſions, in May, Mr. Eliot gave into the 
court the following acknowle:}gment under his hand. 

* UnDpersTANDING by an act of the honoured council, 


that there is offence taken at a book publiſhed in England 


by others, the copy whereof was ſent over by myſelf about 
nine or ten years ſince, and that the further conſideration 
thereof is commended to this honoured general court now 
fitting at Boſton : Upon peruſal thereof, I do judge my- 
ſelf to have offended, and in way of ſatis faction, not only 


to the authority of this juriſdiction, but alſo to any others 
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1660 that ſhall take notice thereof, I do hereby acknowledge 


to this honoured court, that ſuch expreſſions as do too 
manifeſtly ſcandalize the government of England by 
King, Lords, and Commons, as antichriſtian, an d juſtify 
the late innoyators, I do ſincerely bear teſtimony againſt, 
and acknowledge it to be, not only a lawful, but eminent 
form of government, 

2d. ALL form of civil government, deduced from 


ſcripture, I acknowledge to be of God, and to be ſub- 


jected to, fur conſcience ſake, And whatſoever is in the 
whole epiſtle or book inconſiſtent herewith; I do at once 
molt cordially diſown. John Eliot.“ 

THe books were ordered by the court to be called in, 
and this acknowledgment to be poſted up in the principal 
towns in the colony. When the times change, men gene- 
rally ſuffer their opinions to change with them; fo far, at 
leaſt, as is neceſſary to avoid danger. Between the reigns 
of Henry the ſeventh and James the firſt, how many times 
did the whole body of the clergy of England change cr 
ſhift their opinions in matters of greater importance? 

A Day of public thankſgiving was appointed by au- 
thority, to acknowledge the favour of heaven, in ig. 
clining the King graciouſly to accept and anſwer the ad- 
dreſs made to him, 

THEy were, notwithſtanding, under no ſmall degreeof 
fear, leſt the revolution of government in England ſhould 
produce as great a change in the form of their government, 
both in church and ſtate, They were alarmed from al 
quarters. Keports were ſpread, that Virginia and the 
iſlands were forbid trading with them, that three frigates 
would ſoon be ſent from England, and that a general go- 
vernor over all the colonies was to come in one of them“. 

The general vogue of people is, that a governor will be ſent over; 
other rumours there are concerning you. I made bold to addreſs my- 
ſclf to Lord Say and defired his favour. His lordſhip profeſſed bi 
great reſpect r the plantations, and thanked God he prayed tor you 
daily, promiſing to improve his intereſt, &c.—Epilcopacy, com- 
mon prayer, bowing at the name of Jcius, ſign of the croſs in baptilm, 
the altar and organs are in uſe, and like to be more, The Lord keep 


and preierve his churches, that there may not be fainting in a day 
trial.“ Leceret's letter to Maya, Lond. 13th Feb. 1060. Fe 
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At the ſame ſeſſions, in May, they paſſed the following 1660 


0 vote. 

y « FORASMUCH as the preſent condition of our affairs, 
7 of the higheſt concernment, call for 5 * and ſpeedy 
N uſe of the beſt means, ſeriouſly to diſcuſs and rightly to 


: underſtand our liberty and duty, thereby to beget unity 

amongſt ourſelves, in the due obſeryance of obedience 
n and fidelity to the authority of England and our own 
- juſt privileges: For the effecting whereof, it is ordered, 
e that Mr. Simon Bradſtrect, Mr. Samuel Symonds, Ma- 
0 jor- General Deniſon, Mr. Danforth, Major William 
n Hawthorn, Capt. Thomas Savage, Capt. Edward John- 
„ ſon, Capt. Eleazer Luſher, Mr. Mather, Mr. Norton, 
| Mr. Corbett, and Mr. Mitchell *, be and hereby are a 
committee, immediately after the diſſolution or adjourn- 


t ment of the court, to meet together in Boſton, on ſecond 
5 day next, at 12 of the clock, to conſider and debate ſuch 
$ matter or thing of publick concernment, touching our 


, patent, laws, privileges, and duty to his Majeſty, as they 
in their wiſdom ſhall judge moſt expedient, and draw up 
- the reſult of their apprehenſions, and preſent the ſame to 
- the next ſeſſion for conſideration and approbation, that ſo 
- (if the will of God be) we may ſpeak and act the ſame 
thing, becoming prudent, honeſt, conſcientious and faith- 
f WI ful men T.“ | | 
d Ax anſwer was drawn up, and accepted by the court, 
, at a ſeſſion ſpecially appointed to receive the ſame 4. 
| In the ſhip which arrived from London the 27th of 
e July, there came palſengers Col. Whaley and Col. Goffe, 
$ two of the late King's judges. Col. Gofte brought teſti- 
- monials from Mr. John Rowe, and Mr. Seth Wood, two 
g miniſters of a church in Weſtminſter. Col. Whaley had 
5 been a member of Mr. Thomas Goodwin's church. 
. Goffe kept a journal or diary, from the day he left Weſt- 
n minſter, May 4, until the year 1667; which, together 


l with ſeveral other papers belonging to him, I have in my 
„ poſſeſſion. Almoit the whole is in characters or ſhort 
f * The four laſt named were miniſters. 


+ Maſjachujets Re:ord', J Appendix. 
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1660 hand, not very difficult to decypher. The ſtory of thef: 


perſons has never yet been publiſhed to the world. It ha 
never been known in New-England, Their papers, after 
their death, were collected, and have remained near an 
hundred years in a library in Boſton, It muſt give ſome 
entertainment to the curious. They left London, before 
the King was proclaimed. It does not appear, that they 
were among the moſt obnoxious of the judges ; but as it 
was expected vengeance would be taken of ſome of them, 
and a great many had fled, they did not thiok it ſafe to 
remain. They did not attempt to conceal their perſons 
or characters when they arrived at Boſton, but imme. 
diately went to the governor, Mr, Endicot, who received 
them very. courteouſly. They were viſited by the prin. 
cipal perſons of the town; and among others, they take 
notice of Col. Crown's coming to ſee them. He wasa 
noted royaliſt. Although they did not diſguiſe themſclves, 


yet they choſe to reſide at Cambridge, a village about 


four miles diſtant from the town, where they went the 
firſt day they arrived. They went publickly to meetings 
on the Lord's days, and to occaſional lectures, talls, and 
thankſgivings, and were admitted to the ſacrament, and 
attended private meetings for devotion, viſited many of 
the principal towns, and were frequently at Boſton, and 
once, when inſulted there, the perſon inſulting them was 
bound to his good behaviour. They appeared grave, 
ſerious and devout, and the rank they had ſuſtained com- 
manded reſpect. Whaley had been one of Cromwel''s 
Lieut. Generals, and Goffe a Major-General, It is not 
ſtrange that they ſhould meet with this favourable recep- 
tion, nor was this reception any contempt of the autho- 
rity in England. They were known to have been two 
of the King's judges ; but King Charles the ſecond ws 
not proclaimed, when the ſhip that brought them {eft 
London. They had the news of it in the channel. 
The reports afterwards, by way of Barbados, were, that 


all the judges would be pardoned but ſeven. The att 


of indemnity was not brought over until the laſt of No- 


vember. When it appearcd that they were not exe 
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ſome of the principal perſons in the government were 16650 
alarmed ; pity and compaſſion prevailed with others. 
They had aſſurances, from ſome that belonged to the 
ral court, that they would ſtand by them, but were 
adviſed, by others, to think of removing. The 22d of 
February, the governor ſummoned a court of aſſiſtants 
to conſult about ſecuring them, but the court did not 

toit, Finding it unſafe to remain any longer, they 
left Cambridge, the 26th following, and arrived at New- 
Haven the 7th of March. One Capt. Breedan, who 
had ſeen them at Boſton, gave information thereof upon 
his arrival in England, A few days after their removal, 
an hue and cry, as they term it in their diary, was 
brought by the way of Barbados, and thereupon a war- 
rant to ſecure them iſſued, the 8th of March, from the 
; WI governor and aſſiſtants, which was ſent to Springfield 
f and the other towns in the weſtern parts of the colony, 
„bot they were beyond the reach of it“. 
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A They were well treated at New-Haven, by the miniſters and ſome 


of the magiſtrates, and for ſome days ſeem'd to apprehend themſelves 
h out of danger. But the news of the King's proclamation being 
of brought to New-Haven, they were obliged to abſcond. The 27th 
0 of arch, they removed to Milford, and appeared there in the day 

time, and made themſelves known; but at night, returned privately 
to New-Haven, and lay concealed in Mr. Davenport the miniſter's 
e, houſe until the zoth of April. About that time, news came to Boſton 


* that ten of the judges were executed, and the governor received a 
's royal mandate, dated March 5, 1660, to cauſe Whaley and Goffe to 
> be ſecured, This greatly alarmed the country, and there is no doubt 


that the court were now in earneſt in their endeavours to apprehend 


P- them; and to avoid all ſuſpicion, they gave commiſſion and inſtruc- 
0- tion to two young merchants from England, Thomas Keilond and 
10 Thomas Kirk, zealous royaliſts, to go through the colonies, as far as / 


Manhados, in ſearch of them. They had friends who informed them 
as what was doing, and they removed from Mr. Davenport's to the 
ft houſe of one Jones, where they lay hid until the 11th of May, and 
el, then removed to a mill, and from thence, on the 13th, into the 
af woods, where they met Jones and two of his companions, Sperry 
mn and Burril, who firſt conducted them to a place called hatchet-har- 
our, where they lay two nights, until a cave or hole in the fide of a 

4 kill was prepared to conceal them. This hill they called . 
5 63 3 
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Tux proclaiming the King having been deferred until 
Auguſt 1661, the governor, upon intelligence from 
England of what was doing there to the prejudice of the 
Colony, 


hill; and there they continued, from the 15th of May to the 11th of 
June, ſometimes in the cave, and, in very tempeſtuous weather, in x 
houſe near to it, During this time, the meſſengers went through 
New-Haven to the Dutch ſettlement, from whence they returned ©» 
Boſton by water. They made diligent ſearch, and had full proof 
that the regicides had been ſeen at Mr. Davenport's, and offered great 
rewards to Engliſh and Indians who ſhould give information that they 
might be taken, but, by the fidelity of their three friends, they re. 
mained undiſcovered. Mr. Davenport was threatned with bein 
called to an account, for concealing and comforting traitors, un 
might well be alarmed. They had engaged to ſurrender, rather than 
the country or any particular perſons ſhould ſuffer upon their account; 
and upon intimation of Mr, Davenport's danger, they generouſlly re. 
ſolved to go to New-Haven, and deliver themſelves up to the autho- 
Tity there, The miſcries they had ſuffered and were ſtill expoſed to, 
and the little chance they had of finally FF in a country where 
every ſtranger is immediately known to be ſuch, would not have 
been ſufficient to have induced them. They let the deputy governo, 
Mr. Leete, know where they were, but he took no meaſures to ſe. 
cure them; and the next day, ſome perſons came to them, to adviſe 
them not to ſurrender. Having publickly ſhewn themſelves at New. 
Haven, they had cleared Mr. Davenport from the ſuſpicion of iu! 
concealing them, and, the 24th of June, went into the woods agun 
to their cave, They continued there, ſometimes venturing to a houſe 
near the cave, until the 19th of Auguſt, when the ſearch for them 
being pretty well over, they ventured to the houſe of one Ton kits, 
near Milford, where they remained two years, without ſo much z: 
going into the orchard. After that, they took a little more liberty, 
and made themſelves known to ſeveral! perſons in whom they couid 
confide, and each of them frequently prayed, and alſo exerciſed, a 
they term it, or preached at private meetings in their chamber. ln 
1664, the commiſſioners from King Charles arrived at Boſton, Upon 


the news of it, they retired to their cave, where they tarried 8 or 10 


days. Soon after, ſome Indians, in their hunting, diſcovered the 
cave with the bed, &c. and the report being ſpread abroad, it ws 
not ſafe to remain near it. On the 13th of October 1664, they te- 
moved to Hadley, near an hundred miles diſtant, travelling on'y by 
night, where Mr. Ruſſel, the miniſter of the place, had previoull 
agreed to receive them. Here they Rat off concealed fifteen 0! 
ſixteen years, very few perſons in the colony being privy to it. The 
laſt account of Goffe, is from a letter, dated Ebenezer, the name they 


gave their ſeveral places of abode, April 2d, 1679. Whaley bu 
: ec 
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colony, did not think proper to delay it any longer, 1661 


and called the general court together the 7th of Au- 
ouſt, when, after a great variety of forms for a pro- 
clamation had been- propoſed, the following was agreed 
to. | ' 


« FORASMUCH 


been dead ſome time before. The tradition at Hadley is, that two 
perſons, unknown, were buried: in the miniſter's cellar. The mini- 
fler was no ſufferer by his boarders, They received more or leſs re- 
mittances every year, for many years together, from their wives in 
England. Thoſe few perſons who knew where they were, made 
them frequent preſents. Richard Saltonſtall, Eſq; who was in the ſe- 
cret, when he left the country and went to England in 1672, made 
them a preſent of fifty pounds at his departure; and they take notice 
of donations from ſeveral other friends. They were in conſtant ter- 
for; though they had reaſon to hope, after ſome years, that the en- 
quiry for them was over. They read, with pleaſure, the news of 
their being killed, with other judges in Switzerland. Their diary, 
for fix or ſeven years, contains every little occurrent in the town, 
church, and particular families ia the neighbourhood, Theſe were 
ſmall affairs. They had indeed, for a few years of their lives, been 
among the principal actors in the great affairs of the nation; Goffe 
eſpecially, who turned the members of the little parliament out of the 
houſe, and who was attached to Oliver and to Richard to the laſt; but 
they were both of low birth and education. They had very conſtant 
and exact intelligence of every thing which paſſed in England, and 
were unwilling to give up all hopes of deliverance, Their greatelt 
expectations were from the fulfilment of the prophecies. They had 
no doubt, that the execution of the judges was the laying of the wit- 
neſſes. They were much diſappointed, when the year 1666 had paſſed 
without any remarkable event, but flattered themſelves that the chriſ- 
tian æra might be erroneous. Their lives were miſerable and conſtant 
burdens. They complain of being baniſhed from all human ſociety. 
A letter from Goffe's wiſe, who was Whaley's daughter, I think 
worth preſervipg. . Appendix.) After the ſecond year, Goffe writes, 
by the name of Walter Goldſmith, and ſhe of Frances Goldſmith, 
and the correſpondence is carried on, as between a mother and fon. 
There is too much religion in their letters for the taſte of the preſent 
day; but the diſtreſſes of two perſons, under theſe peculiar circum- 
llances, who appear to have lived very happily together, are very 
ſtrongly deſcribed. 

Whilſt they were at Hadley (Feb. 10, 1664) Dixwell, another of 
the judges, came to them, but from whence, or in what part of Ame- 
rica he firſt landed, is not known. The firſt mention of him in their 
Journal, is by the name of Col. Dixwell; but ever after, they * 
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„ FORASMUCH as Charles the ſecond is undoubted 
King of Great-Britain and all other his Majeſty*: territo- 
ries and dominions thereunto belonging, and hath been 
ſome time ſince lawfully proclaimed and crowned acc. 
dingly : We therefore do, as in duty we are bound. own 
and acknowledge him to be our Sovereign Lord and 
King, and do therefore hereby proclaim and eclare his 
ſacred Majeſty Charles the ſecond, to be lawful King of 
Great-Britain, France and Ireland, and all other the ter- 
ritories thereunto belonging. God fave the King.“ 


Ax 


him Mr. Davids. He continued ſame years at Hadley, and then te. 
moved to New-Haven. He was generally ſuppoſed to have been one of 
thoſe who were obnoxious in England, but he never diſcovered who 
he was, until he was on his death-bed. I have one of his letter, 
ſigned James Davids, dated March 23d 1683, He married at Ney- 
Haven, and left ſeveral children. After his death, his ſon, who before 
had been called Davids, took the name of Dixwell, came to Boſton, 
and lived in good repute; was a raling elder of one of the churches 
there, and died in 1721, of the {mali-pox by inoculation. Some of 
his grandchildren are now living, Col. Dixwell was buried at New- 
Haven. His grave ſtone ſtill, remains with this inſcription. J. D. 
Eſq; deceaſed March 18th, in the 82d year of his age, 1688.” 

t cannot be denied, that many of the principal perſons in the co- 
lony greatly eſteemed theſe perſons for their profeſſions of piety and 
their grave deportment, who di not approve of their political con- 
duct. Mr. Mitchell, the miniſter of Cambridge, who ſhewed them 
great friendſhip upon their firſt arrival, ſays in a manuſcript which he 
wrote in his own vindication, “ Since I have had opportunity, 
reading and diſcourſe, to look a little into that action for which thel 
men ſuffer, I could never fee that it was juſtifiable.” After they were 
declared traitors, they certainly would have been ſent to . if 
they could have been taken. It was generally thought they had leſt 
the country ; and even the conſequence of their eſcape was dreaded, 
leaſt when they were taken, thoſe who had harboured them ſhould 
ſuffer for it, Mr. Endicot, the governor, writes to the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, that he ſuppoſes they went towards the Dutch at Manhadoes, 
and took ſhipping for Holland ; and Mr. Bradftreet, the then gover- 
nor, in December 1684, writes to Edward Randolph, that after 
their being at New-Haven, he could never hear what became of them. 
Randolph, who was ſent to ſearch into the ſecrets of the government, 
could obtain no more knowledge of them, than that they had been 
in the country, and reſpect had been ſhewn them by ſome of the ma- 
giſtrates. I am loth to omit an anecdote handed down through * 
vernor Leveret's family. 1 find Goffe takes notice in his * ” 
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Ax order paſſed the court the ſame day, and was poſted 1661 


op in Boſton, forbidding all diſorderly behaviour on the 
occaſion z declaring that no perſon might expect indul- 
for the breach of any law, and “ in a particular 

manner, that no man ſhould preſume to drink his Ma- 
jeſty's health“, which the order ſays, he hath in an 
eſpecial manner forbid,” 

Ax addreſs to the King was likewiſe agreed to and 
ordered to be ſent to England. 

IsTELLIGENCE arriving of further complaints againſt 
the colony, and orders being received from the King 
that perſons ſhould be ſent over to make anſwer, the go- 
vernor called the court together again, the 31ſt of De- 
tember, and Simon Bra:iltreet, one of the magiſtrates, 
and John Norton, one of the miniſters of Boſton church, 
vere choſen agents for the colony, and inſtructions given 
them; the ſum of which was, to repreſent the colony as 
his Majeſty's loyal and obedient ſubjects, to endeavour 
to take off all ſcandal and objections, and to underſtand 


his Majeſty's apprehenſions concerning them, to do no- 


thing which might be prejudicial to the charter, and to 
keep the court adviſed of theſe ttanſactions and all oc- 
currences . 

THEse 


Leveret's being at Hadley. The town of Hadley was alarmed by che 
ladians in 1675, in the time of publick worſhip, and the people were 
in the utmoſt confuſion. Suddenly, a grave elderly perſog appeared in 
the midſt of them. In his mien and dreſs he differed from the reſt of 
the people. He not only encouraged them to defend themſelves ; but 
put himſelf at their head, rallicd, initruted and led them on to en- 
counter the enemy, who by this means were repulſed. As ſuddenly, 
the deliverer of Hadley diſappeared. The people were left in con- 
lernation, utterly unable to account for this ſtrange phœnomenon. It 
8 not probable, that they were ever able to explain it, If Goffe had 

then diſcovered, it muſt have come to the knowledge of thoſe 
7 vg who declare by their letters that they never Knew what became 

im. 

Hoc eſt ad noſtros non leve crimen avos.” Ovid. 

t Mr. Pynchon writes to Mr. Davenport at New-Haven, March 
20, 1662, * Our general court, after much agitation and oppoſition, 
i have at laſt ſent two meſſengers to England, Mr. N. and Mr. B. 

who went from Boſton 10th Feb. I pray God it may be for = 
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1 1661 Tuesk gentlemen engaged in the ſervice with great 
. reluctance, Mr. Norton particularly. A ſhip was ſtoppeq 
| for them upon demurrage, and then diſcharged, and then 
=. ſtopped again. At length the committee, appointed to dg 
| every thing neceſſary for their diſpatch in the receſs of 
the court, engaged “ to make good all damages they 
might ſuſtain by the detention of their perſons in England 

or otherwiſe.” They departed the 1oth of February, 
1662 TEIR reception in England was much more favourable 
than was expected, their ſtay ſhort, returning the next fall 
with the King's moſt gracious letter, ſome parts of which 
cheared the hearts of the country; and they then looked 
upon, and often afterwards recurred to them, as a confirma- 
tion of their charter privileges, and an amneſty of all paſt 
errors. The letter was ordered to be publiſhed, and, in 
an order for a public thankſgiving, particular notice is 
taken of the return of their meſſengers, and the conti- 
nuance of the mercies of peace, liberties, and the goſpel*,” 
| Taz 


„ beft. The event is doubtful to me, ſeeing we have ſo many falſe 
friends and open enemies.“ The fears of the people, while they 
were abſent, appear from many paſſages in private letters, mentioni 

reports that Mr. Bradſtreet and Norton were detained in England 


that Mr. Norton was in the Tower, &c. 


Lord Say, who, upon the reſtoration, which he had been inſtru- 
mental in promoting, was made Lord Privy Seal, retained his friend- 
ſhip for the colony, as appears by the following letter. 


London 10th July 1661. 


Gentlemen and honoured friends, 


Havinc ſo ſafe a hand and ſo true a friend to convey a line to jou 
as the bearer Mr. Crowne, -I was loth to omit writing, becauſe it may 
be my laſt, my glaſs being almoſt run out, and I 22 
have had ſeveral appeared here againſt you, and have been examin 
againſt you, as Captain Breedan and others, of whom, and about 

What, this bearer can more particularly inform you than I will at thi 
time write; and I muſt ſay for Mr. Crowne, he hath appeared, 


here in the council and to the Lord Chamberlain and others, 35 really 
and cordially for you as any could do, and hath allaied the il] opinion 
of your cruelty againſt the quakers, willingly av IR his paſlage to 


ſtay here to ſerve you, and by his means and information . — 
yer 
at 


of your government, as now it is, I hope you will have no g0 
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Tur xx were ſome things however in the King's letter 1662 


hard to comply with; and although it was ordered to be 
publiſhed, yet it was with this caution, that inaſmuch as 
« the letter hath influence upon the churches as well as 
« civil ſtate, all manner of actings, in relation thereto, 
« ſhall be ſuſpended until the next general court, that fo 
« all perſons concerned may have time and opportunity to 
% conſider what is neceſſary to be done, in order to his 
e Majeſty's pleaſure therein.” The King expreſsly de- 
clares, We will preſerve, and do hereby confirm the pa- 
tent and charter heretofore granted unto them by our 
« royal father of bleſſed memory, and they ſhal] fully en- 
« joy all the privileges and liberties granted unto them 
& in and by the ſame, and we will be ready. to renew the 
« ſame charter to them, under our great ſeal of England, 
© whenſoever they ſhall deſire it.“ His majeſty's gra- 
cious pardon to all his ſubjects was likewiſe declared, for 
all treaſons, &c. during the late troubles, except to ſuch as 
ſtood attainted by act of parliament, if any ſuch ſhould 
have tranſported themſelves thither ; but then it was re- 
quired, that all their laws ſhould by reviewed, and ſuch 
as were contrary or derogatory to the King's authority 
and government ſhould be annulled and repealed ; that 
the oath of allegiance ſhould be duly adminiſtred; that 
the adminiſtration of juſtice ſhould be in the King's 
name, that freedom and liberty ſhould be given to all 
ſuch as deſired to uſe the book of Common Prayer, 
an] perform their devotions in the manner eſtabliſhed in 
Eagland; and that they might not undergo any prejudice 
put upon you but of your own liking ; wherefore I muſt requeſt you 
will really own and accordingly requite Mr, Crowne his love, care 


and pains for you, of which | have been an eye witneſ-, I have brought 
bim to the Lord Chamberlain and others, and have requeſted their 


Loreſhips to aſſiſt him in your behalf. I have not been wanting, both 


to the King and council, to advance your intereſt; more | can- 

not do, but earneſtly to pray the Lord to ſtand with you and for you. 

| remain your aſſured loving friend to ſerve you, W. Say & SEALE-. 
For his ever honoured friends, the governor ; 

of the Maſſachuſets colony in New England, 

for the time being, to be communicated to the 

telt of the magiſtrates and deputies there. 


thereby, 
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1662 thereby, that all perſons of good and honeſt lives and con- 


vet ſations ſhould be admitted tothe ſacramentof the Lord 
ſupper, according to the book of Common Prayer, and 
their children to baptiſm; that, in the choice of governo 
and aſſiſtants, the only conſideration to be had, ſhould be 
of the wiſdom, virtue and integrity of the perſons to he 
choſen, and not of any faction with reference to opinions 
and outward profeſſion; that all freeholders of compe. 
rent eſtates, not vicious, &c. though of different per. 
ſuaſions concerning church government, * ſhould hase 
their votes in the election of all officers civil and military, 

and finally, that this letter ſhould be publiſhed, &c. 
However reaſonable the ſeveral things required by 
the King appear to us at this day *, yet many of them 
were grievous to our anceſtors. The agents met with 
the fate of moſt-agents ever ſince +, The favours they 
had obtained, were ſuppoſed to be no more than might 
well 


* When the legiſlitor has believed it a duty to permit the exerciſe 
of many religions, it is neceſſary that he ſhould enforce allo a tolera 
tion 2monglt theſe religions themſelves. Spir. Laws, 

+ Mr. Davis, a merchant in Boſton, lately arrived from Englard, 
writes to Mr. Davenport at New-Haven as follows, * Mr, Norion 
hath loſt himſelf much in the eſteem of the generality, and will do 
more.—-[ was told that he declared to the court, if they complied n0t 
with the King's letter, the blood that ſhould be ſpilt would lie at their 
door.—Yellerday, half a dozen of the great church went to him, ard 
Mr. Wilton, and elder Penn, in the name of themſelves and others, de- 


* firing that an aſſiſtant might be choſen (intending Mr. Allen, I ſuppoſe, 


whom the Lord appears much with, having given him large room n 
the hearts of the people) but ſome, I hear, have gone on the 0:her lice 
and oppoſed it.“ | 

Doctor Mather ſays upon this occaſion, ** Such has been the jealous 
diſpoſition of our New-Englanders about their dearly bought prw- 
leges, and ſuch alſo has been the various underſtanding of the people 
about the extent of thoſe privileges, that of all the agents which tiey 
have ſent over unto the court of England fer now 4o years together, [ 
know not any one who did not, at his return, meet with {ome very 
froward entertainment among his countrymen, And there may be 
the wiſdom of the holy and righteous God as well as the malice 0 
the evil one acknowledged in the ordering of ſuch temptations. 
theſe temptations, a conſiderable ſhare fell to Mr. Norton, cr 
ceriing whom there were many who would not ſtick to ſay, that : ” 


aps, 
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well have been expected, and their merits were ſoon for- 1652 


got; the evils which they had it not in their power to 
prevent, were attributed to their neglect or unneceſſary 
conceſſions. Mr. Bradſtreet was a man of more phlegm, 
and not ſo ſenſibly touched; but Mr. Norton was ſo at- 
fected that he grew melancholy. He died ſuddenly, 
very ſoon after his return (April 3, 1653+.) The only 
thing done at this ſeMon, in compliance with his Ma- 
jeſty's orders, beſides making the letter public, was the 
giving directions, that all writs, proceſſes, &c. ſhould 
bein his Majeſty's name. A committee was afterwards 
appointed, to conſider what was proper to be done as to 
the other parts, who were to report the next ſeſſion; 
and liberty was given to any of the reverend elders, to 
any freemen, and to any other the inhabitants, to ſend 
in their thoughts, that fo, after ſerious conſideration; 
ſomething might be agreed upon, “ ſatisfaCtory and ſafe, 
conducing to the glory of God and the felicity of his 
ople.“ 

Pup year 1662 was remarkable for a ſynod or general 
council of all the churches, held at Boſton in the month 
of September, by order of the general court. 

Tut two queſtions referred to their deciſion, and con- 
cerning which the country was much divided in ſenti- 
ment, were theſe, 

iſt, Wno are the ſubjects of Baptiſm ? : 

2d, WHETHER, according to the word of God, there 
ought to be a conſociation of churches, and u hat ſhould 
be the manner of it ? 


had laid the foundation of ruin to all our liberties,” and his melancholy 
mind imagined, that his beſt friends began therefore to look awry 
upon him.” Magnalia. ; 

+ Upon his ſudden death, the Quakers remarked, © John Norton, 
chief prieſt in Bolton, by the immediate power of the Lord, was ſmit- 
ten; and as he was finking down by the fire-fide, being under juſt 
judgment, he confeſſed the hand of the Lord was upon him, and ſo 
de died.” Repreſent. to King and Parliament. 3 
4A dtunken juſtice, who had been a great perſecutor of the Quakers 
in England, was threatned by Fox with divine puniſhment. The 
Juſtice died of an apoplexy two days aſter. His death was not aſcribed 
o his intemperance, but to Fox's predictions. Volt. Lete. 

babilo mori piis pariter atque impiis commune eſt, Eraſ. Epiſt. 

2 Tux 
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1662 Tux reſult of this ſynod was printed, by order of the 
general court, and is particularly mentioned by Doctor 
Mather, Mr. Neal, and other writers“. 

Jou TovTon, a French doctor and inhabitant of 
Rochel in France, made application to the court, in be- 
balf of himſelf and other proteſtants expelled from their 
habitations, on account of their religion, that they might 
yy liberty to inhabit here, which was readliy granted to 
them. 

CaPTAain Breedan, who, as we have before mentioned, 
had been in England, and had complained of the govern. 
ment for harbouring regicides, and had laid divers other 


It being part of the reſult of this ſynod, that the children of ſuch, 
as made a public profeſſion of their faith, &c. although not in full com- 
munion, might be admitted to baptiſm, ſeveral of the members dil. 
ſented. Mr. Chauncey, the preſident of the college, and Mr. Daven- 
port of New-Haven, oppoſed it in print. Mr. Allen anſwered the 
firſt, and Mr. Richard Mather the other. His ſon, Mr, Increaſe 
Mather, a young gentleman about three and twenty, was with the 
diſſenters. He writes Mr. Davenport, October 21, 1662, ** I have 
« your writings ſtil] in my hands. I offered the ſynod to read them, 


„ but Mr. Norton adviſed them not to ſuffer me; whereupon, I let 


„them have a copy of them, which was generally tranſcribed. [ 
% have given in your's and Mr. Street's teſtimony, unto the gene- 
ral court, with a preface ſubſcribed by Mr. Chauncey, Mr. Mayo, 
* my brother, and myſelf, in the name of others of the diſſenting 
* brethren in the ſynod, wherein we declare, that we fully concur 
« with what is inſerted by yourſelf in thoſe papers. Some of the 
court would fain have thrown them out without reading, but the 
% major part were not ſo violent. It was moved they might be printed, 
« * All the anſwer we could get, was, that we might do as we would, 
* We count it a favour we were not commanded to be ſilent, —You 
% may ſee which way things are like to be carried,” 
Mr. Eleazer Mather, of Northampton, writes to Mr. Davenportof 
New-Haven, 4th of 5th month 1662, There was ſcarce any of the 
+  congregational principles, but what were layen at, by ſome or other 
of the aſſembly ; as relations of the work of grace, power of vot- 
„ing of the fraternity in admiſſion, profeſſion of faith and repent- 
« ance not to be required of ſuch as were baptized in the church, in 
reference to the baptiſm of their children. Mr. Parker, of Newbury, 
« was one of the great antagoniſts of the congregational way ard 
order, though it not being the work of the preſent ſynod, his mac; 
«« motions, to conſider whether we were in the right eccleſiaſtical 
“ order, were not attended.“ 


things 
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things to its charge to render it obnoxious, returned to 1662 


New-England this year, and behaved with great inſo- 
lence in the face of the court, uſurping authority and 
laying his commands on them, but he ſoon found they 
had not loſt their ſpirit. They committed him to priſon 
for his contemptuous carriage, and afterwards fined him 
two hundred pounds , and ordered that he become bound 
in two hundred pounds with ſureties, to be of good beha- 
viour, ſtanding committed until ſentence be performed. 
On the other hand, Iſaac Cole, the conſtable of Woburn, 
being charged with having refuſed to publiſh the King's 
letter, and Edward Converſe, one of the ſelectmen of 
that town, with having ſpoken diſreſpectfully of ir, as 
tending to popery, proceſs was ordered againſt them, and 
they were held to anſwer for a high miſdemeanor ; but 
the facts charged againſt them not being proved, they 
were acquitted, 

THe ſevere acts of parliament againſt nonconformiſts 
cauſed ſome of them again to think of a place of refuge, 


Several miniſters came over, and more intended to follow; 


but New-England was threatned with a loſs of their pri- 
vileges, and if the threat had been executed, they would 
not not have been ſecure in theſe remote parts 4. 

THe inhabitants upon Connecticut river being increaſed 
to three townſhips, Springfield, Northampton, and Had. 


+ Afterwards, upon application from Sir Thomas Temple, ſeconded 
by governor Winthrop of Connecticut, the fine was remitted or granted 
to Sir Thomas Temple, to be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure. 

t © Here is come, with Woodgreene, one Mr. Davies, a rich mer- 
* chant, and there eame with hem one Mr. Allen, a young man, a 
* very able teacher, recoinmended by Mr. Goodwin, He hath taught 
here divers times ſince he came. Many are expected this ſummer. 
* Mr. Bartlett, of Biddeford, and his ſon, were ſhipped for New- 
England; but an oath being required of them before they could get 
** Out of the harbour, they choſe to die in priſon rather than take jr.” 
E. Mather's letter to Dawven; ort, July 1662. Another MS, in 1662, 
lays, © There is great talk of many miniſters, with their congrega- 
* tions, coming over the next year, if room can be found for them, 
There was a general governor, and a major general choſen, and a 
* biſhop with a ſuffragan ; but Mr. Norton writes, that they are not 
vet out of hopes to prevent it; the governor's name is Sir Robert 


Carr, a rank papiſt.“ 
| P 3 ley, 
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ley, at the ſeſſions of the general court, in May 1662, 
they were made a county by the name of Hampſhire, 

A LETTER was ſent, ſigned by the governor, in the 
name of the geneial court, dated Oct. 20, 1663, to 
Doctor John Owen, deſiring him to come over, and 
to accept the call or invitation which the firſt church 
in Boſton had given him, to become their teacher, in 
the room of Mr. Norton; but he could not be prevailed 
upon 5. 

In 1664, the pcople of New-England were ſurprized 
with the appearance of a very large comet, which conti- 
nued from the 17th of November, until the 4th of Fe- 
bruary following. At firſt, it appeared in the ealt 
bearded, afterwards, in the weſt wich a tail. They were 
not alone in their opinion, that comets were omens of 
great evils. So judicious a writer as Slcidan obſerves, 
that a comet was ſeen all the month of Auguſt preceding 
the October when Zuinglius was ſlain z he adds, that 
the Queen- Mother of France died about the ſame time, 
One had appeared juſt before Mr, Cotton's death. The 
death of their aged governor, and the troubles the co- 
lony met with the next year, from the King's commil- 
ſioners, tended to confirm people in their opinion. 
The aurora borcalis, and even eclipſes, in former ages 
have been deemed prodigies and of ill omen F. 

Tre firſt proſecution, I find upon record, of any of 
the p ople called anabeptiſts, was in the year 1665. Wil 
liam Turner, Thomas Gold, Edward Drinker, John 
George, and Thomas Oſborne, were charged before the 
governor and other magiſtrates, with“ gathering them- 


Capt. Gookin, one of the aſſiſtants, in a letter dated July 166, 
ſays, Doctor Owen, and ſome choice ones who intended to cone 
* Mich him in Mr. Pierce, are diverted, and that, not from hopes 
« of better times there, but from fears of worſe here; Which ſome 
e new cuunſcls, there acting, gave them occaſion for, ſo that in all 


«« probability, a new cloud is gathering, and a ſtorm prepaiing for 


F us, 
+ Colum viſum eſt ardere plurimo igni, portentzque alia aut ob- 
verlata ogulis, apt vana exterritis oſtentavere ſpecies. Lip, 


ſclves 


* 
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ſelres into a pretended church ſtate *, in oppoſition to the 1665 


order of the churches in Chriſt in the colony, and inter- 
medling with thoſe holy appointments of the Lord Jeſus, 
which are proper only to office truſt.” They confeſſed 
they had joined in a church ſociety, that they kad been 
rebaptized, and that one of them adminiſtred the Lord's 
ſupper. They were admoniſhed, and threatned that if 
| they continued to meet and practiſe contrary to the order 
of the goſpel, the court would proceed againſt them ac- 
cording to their demerits, They perſevered notwithſtand- 
ing, and were ſentenced by the court to be disfranchiſed, if 
they were freemen ; and if they ſtill continued their prac- 
tice, to be committed to priſon, upon conviction betore one 
magiſtrate, unti] the general court ſhould take further order; 
and ſome time after, they were impriſoned and baniſhed. Ni- 
limur in vetitum was verified in this proceeding, as it uſually 
is in the like caſes. Severity made converts, and then it was 
thought adviſeable to ceaſe from further proſecutions &. 

The 


This ſeverity was diſagreeable to many. A petition to the court 
was ſigned by Capt. Hutchinſon, Capt. O.iver, and others in 1668, 
ſor favour to Thomas Gold and the reſt, but it gave offence, and 
ſome of the petitioners were obliged to acknowledge their fault; ſome 
expreſſions in the petition being conſtrued reproachful, and the chief 
promoters were fined, Mr. Increaſe Mather writes to his brother 
at Northampton, July 3d 1665, * In this town 1s lately congregated 
a church of anabaprills. They take advantage from the commil- 
boners, who declared that they would have liberty given to all ſorts 
and ſets of men.“ 


f This was not the firſt appearance of antipzdobaptiſm in the co- 
lony. Mr. Dunſtar, tbe preſident of the college, made profeſſion of 
it, and was forced to quit his prefidentſhip., Mr. Chauncey, bis ſuc- 
cellor, held immerſion neceſſary, but was content that the ordinance 
ſhouid be adminiſtred to infants, provided it was done in that way. In 
Mr. Hooker's time, ſoon after the year 1640, it appears by his letters, 
that many were inclined that way, and he expreſſes his apprehenfions 
tt the number would increaſe, * In 1544, one Painter, for re- 
fuſing to let his child be b:ptized, (his wiſe defiring it) way. brought 
before the court, where he declared their baptiſm to be antichriltian. 
He was ſentenced to be whipped, which he bore without flinching, 
and boaſted that God had aſflifted him. His neighbours gave him the 
charaQter of an idle. lying fellow.” C Hubbard.) 
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1665 The baptiſts in England were diſtinguiſhed at this time 


into three diviſions. Such as look upon all who had not 
e been baptized, after they came to adult age, as little 
better than heathens, and will not join in prayer with 
the moſt eminent congregational miniſters, if they 
were providentially in a family together, Others are 
ſober, moderate men, and manifeſt the power of god- 
liveſs in their converſations, and theſe, upon our oc- 
caſional meetings we join hand in heart wich, and call 
{ome of them out to pray with us, and we would not 
have this difference in judgment between us make the 
leaſt breach in affection, for many of thoſe, we look 
upon to be eminent precious holy men. We havea 
third fort, but they are not many (and moſt of them 
* at London) that take into fellowſhip thoſe that are 
« godly, and deſire to join with them, though they 

come not up to be baptized, and walk lovingly toge- 
ther *.“ The firſt baptiſts of the Maſſachuſets are re- 
preſented, by the writers of that day, to have been of 
the ſame principles with thoſe firſt deſcribed. Some of 
them were not ſo. I have ſeen a letter, dated not many 
years after this time, from Mr. Miles, the baptiſt miniſter 
at Swanzy, to one of the congregational miniſters at 
Boſton, which breathes the true ſpirit of the goſpel, and 


urges chriſtian concord, charity and love, although they 
did not agree in every point. 


cc 
cc 
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Mr, Weſtgate, who had been in New-England, writes from Harle- 
None, 5th 2d month 1653, to Mr. Thomas Lake, a merchant of note 
in Boſton, ©* Pray inform me, in your next, whether Mr. Cotton be 
alive, and if he be dead, what ſupply the church have in his ſtead, 
„ and how the ſtate of it ſtands; and alſo the ſtate of the other church 
in Boſton, of which I can hear nothing. Inform me whether the 
number of choſe that oppoſe baptizing of infants increaſe, and how 
it is taken by the magiſtrates and churches, and who of Boſton 
church declare themſelves that way.“ | 
When the proceedings againſt the congregationaliſts in England 
were complained of, they were told by Dr. Stillingfleet, that they 
were juſtified by the proceedings of their brethren in New. England, 
againſt diſienters from the eſtabliſhed worſhip there. 
ſeparation. 


* Mr, Weilgate's letter to Mr, Increaſe Mather, 
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Ix the year 1664, the line between the Maſſachuſets 1664 


and Plimouth was fully and amicably ſettled and ran, by 
z committee from tach colony, their return being ac- 
cepted by the general court of the Maſſachuſets, and or- 
dered to be recorded ; and there is no doubt the general 
court of Plimouth colony accepted it likewiſe *. 

From the reſtoration until the vacating the charter, 
the colony never ſtood well in England; the principal 

rſons, both in church and ſtate, were never without 
farful expectations of being deprived of their privileges. 
The years 1664 and 1665 afforded them greater occaſion 
for fears than they had met with at any time before . 
In the ſpring of 1664, intelligence was brought that ſe- 
veral men of war were coming from England, and ſeve- 
ral gentlemen of diſtinction aboard them. As ſoon as the 
general court met in May, they ordered the captain of 
the caſtle to give the ſpeedieſt notice, upon ſight of the 
ſhips, to the governor and deputy governor, appointed 


committee to repair on board to preſent the reſpects of * 


the court to the gentlemen, and to acquaint them, that 
it was the deſire of the authority of the place, that ſtrict 
orders ſhould be given to the under officers and ſoldiers, 
in their coming aſhore to refreſh themſelves, at no time 
to exceed a convenient number, and thoſe without arms, 
and to behave themſelves orderly, and to give no offence 
to the people and laws of the place. This was no more 
than a prudent precaution, conſidering how ſtrict the 
laws were againſt all immoralities, the ſenſe the magi- 


Although there have been diſputes concerning this line ſince the 
preſent charter, between the proprietors of the towns in the county of 
Nimouth and Suffolk which were bounded by the colony lines, yet the 
ſation from whence they then began to run, has never been doubted, 
The committee ſay in their return, © We all mutually agreed upon the 
© firſt ſation,” having meaſured three miles ſoutherly of the ſouthern- 


. os part of the ſaid river.” Charles river being juſt before men- 
oned, 


t In the year 1664, the wheat through the colony was ſpoiled by, 
laſt or mildew, This is repreſented as a new or unuſual thing, but 
continued more or leſs for divers years together, until the people were 
diſcouraged from ſowing, but little wheat having been raiſed ſince, 
regt in the towns upon Connedticut river. 


ſtrates 
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1665 ſtrates had of their obligations to execute them upon all 


offenders without diſtinction, the certainty that the crews 
of men of war would offend, and the danger of tumults, 
quarrels and bloodſhed, when they ſhould be brought to 
puniſhment. Preparation was likewiſe made, for receiv. 
ing and entertaining the gentlemen in the beſt manner, 

A vary of faſting and prayer“ was appointed to be ob- 
ſerved throughout the juriſdiction, to implore the mercy 
of God to them under their many diſtractions and troubles, 
according as they ſhould ſtand in need. And apprehend- 
ing it to be of great concernment, that the patent or 
charter ſhould be kept ſafe and ſecret, they ordered the 
ſecrerary to bring it into court and to deliver it, together 
with a duplicate, to four of the court , who were directed 
to diſpoſe of them as might be moſt ſafe for the country, 

Tux ſhips arrived, Saturday the 23d of July, with 
Col. Richard Nichols and George Cartwright, Eſq] 
who, together with Sir Robert Carr and Samuel Ma- 
verick, Eſq; had received a commiſſion & from the King 
for reducing the Dutch at the Manhados, viſiting tie 
colonies in New-England, hearing and determining all 
matters of complaint, and jettling the peace and ſecu- 
rity of the country, any three or two of them to be a 
quorum, Col. Nichols during his life being one. At 
their deſire, the governor ordered a meeting, of the coun- 
cil on Tueſday the 26th. The commiſſioners laid ther 
commiſſion before the council, with the King's leiter of 
the 23d of April, and part of an inſtruction referring to 
the reducing the Manhados, and propoſed the railing luch 


* This was their practice, upon every important occaſion, Their 
dependance upon theſe days, however, was not ſuch as cauſed them 
to negle any other means in their power for promoting the public 
weal. Modern hiſtorians cenfure this conduct as weakneſs. Cato 0ny 
cenſured the ancient Romans for not joinirg their endeavours to their 
prayers. ** Ubi ſocordiz tete atque ignaviz tradideris, nequicquam 


— deos implores, irati infeſtique ſunt,” Cato apud Salut, 


7 + Mr. Bellinghem, Maj. Gen. Leveret, Capt. Clark, and Capt. 
ohnſon. 
t Sir Robert Carr and Mr, Maverick arrived at Piſcataqua about the 
ſame time. | 

Cd Apfeualæ. 
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ll WW; number ct men as the country could ſpare, to begin 1665 
eir march on the 20th of Auguſt, promiſing, that if in 
„ba mean time they could prevail by treaty or any nearer 
0 W:gitance, they would ſtop the progreſs of raiſing or 
marching the men, : 
, Taz council gave their anſwer, that they would cauſe 
ue general court to aſſemble the 3d of Auguſt and com- 
municate the propoſal to them. The commiſſioners then 
„ cquainted the council, that there were many more things 
to ſignify to them at their return from Manhados, and 
the council was deſired, in the mean time, further to con- 
der of his Majeſty's let: er to the colony, June 28, 1662, 
ind to give a more ſatisfictory anſwer than formerly. 
The commiſſioners then proceeded to the Manhados, 
Taz court aſſembled at the time appointed. They 
firſt reſolved, “that they would bear faith and true alle- 
giance to his Majeſty, and adhere to their patent, fo dearly 
obtained, and ſo long enjoyed by undoubted right, in the 
ſight of God and men:“ And then reſolved to raiſe a 
number, not exceeding two hundred men, at the charge of 
the colony, for his Majeſty's ſervice againſt the Dutch. 
The men were raiſed, but the place ſurrendring upon ar- 
ticles, no orders were given for them to march *. The 
court, in the next place, conſidered of his Majeſty's letter 
of 1662, and repealed the law relating to the admiſſion of 
ircemen, and, inſtead of it, provided another that allowed 
Engliſh ſubjects, being freeholders, rateable to a certain 
value, certified by the miniſter of the place to be orthodox, 
and not vicious in their lives, to be made freemen, al- ; 
| though not members of the church. The other parts of 
| the letter were referred until the commiſſioners return. 
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Thomas Clark and John Pynchon, as commiſſioners from the 
Maſſachuſets, attended the King's commiſſioners to Mauhados. The 
Manhados ſurrendered the 27th Aug. 1664; the inhabitan's 2 
Engliſh ſubjects, and being left in the enjoyment of their eſtates an 
many of their privileges. Stuyeſant, the Dutch governor, alſo be- 
tomung ſubject to the Engliſh government. I have the copy of a letter 
ſent t him from the Dutch Weſt India company, requiring him to 
dome home and give a more ſatisfaftory account, by word of mouth, 
man he had done by his letters. 
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Trty agreed upon an addreſs to the King, ett; 
forth the purchaſe of the foil from the council of Ph. 
mouth; the charter from King Charles the firſt ; thy 
great charge they had been at in tranſporting themtelys 
and families; in purchaſing lands of the natives, and 
ſettling the colony; his Majeſty's explicit confirmation 
of their privileges, &c. they then expreſs their grief, in 
having four perſons ſent over, one of them their known 
and profeſſed enemy *, with ſuch extraordinary powers, 
by means whereof they were like to be ſubjected to the 
arbitrary power of ſtrangers, proceeding not by any eftz- 
bliſned law but their own diſcretion z and being thus 
ſubjected to complaints, appeals, and the determinations 
of new judges, the government and adminiſtration would 
be made void and of no effect; and although they had 


but taſted of the words and actions of the gentlemen, 


yet they had enough to ſatisfy them, that the powers, 
given by the commiſſion, would be improved to the ſub. 
verſion of their all ; that if things went on according to 
the preſent appearance, they muſt either ſeek new duet: 
lings or ſink under intolerable burdens ; the inhabitants 
would be driven to they knew not what extremities, and 
a ho eful plantation ruined; that if any profit was ex- 
pected by the King, or by new rulers impoſed upon them, 
they would be diſappointed, the country being poor and 
but juſt affording ſubſiſtence ; that if the people ſhould 
be drove out of the country (for to a coalition they would 
never come) it would be hard to find another people that 
would ſtay long in it; that the body of the pet ple was 
ſatisfied with the preſent government; that there was 10 
government under heaven, where there were no diſcon- 
tenttè perſons; that there were but few among them, and 
fewer that had cauſe to be ſo. They appeal to God, that 


they came not into this wilderneſs to ſeek great things 


for themſelves, but for the ſake of a quiet life. They 


profeſs their ſubjection to his Majeſty, and willingneſs to 
teſtify their dutiful affection in any righteous way; but 
it was a great unhappineſs to be reduced to the hard caſe 


of 


» Maverick. 
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ir own being, which nature taught them to preſcrve, 


ting r yielding up their liberties, far dearer to them than 
Pi. N beir lives; which if they had had any reaſon to expect, 
the ey would not have wandered from their fathers' houſes 


o the ends of the earth; a royal donation from ſo great a 
Prince being the greateſt ſecurity in human affai:s. They 
ent letters, humbly to ſue for favour, to ſeveral of the 
nobility, and among others, to the Lord Clarendon, from 
whom they had an unfavourable anſwer *. 

Tur Dutch being reduced, Nichols remained at New- 
York, the other commiſſioners returned to Boſton the 
tz Ni th of February, and acquainted the governor and coun- 
ius cl, that the next day they ſhould go to Plimouth, to de- 
20s WW liver the King's letter to that government, and deſired 
ud orders might be given to all the inhabitants to aſſemble 
ad WF together the next election day; to which it was anſwered, 
n, chat all were at their liberty, but the reaſon of ſuch a 
rs, notion they could not ſee into, nor ſhould they encou- 
b- nge it, not only on account of the buſineſs of the ſeaſon, 
to dut becauſe the wives and children of a conſiderable part 
e. of the people, together with many aged perſons, mult be 
ts Wh |eft expoſed to the rage of the natives. To which Cart- 
id WY right replied, © that the motion was ſo reaſonable, that 
be that would not attend to it was a traitor.“ This was 
rough uſage, and could have no good conſcquences. The 
commiſſioners lent letters, in their own name, about the 
country, to invite the people to aſſemble. 

Having diſpatched their buſineſs at Plimouth , they 
vent to the Naraganſet country, and at Warwick, held 


their 

® Appendix, 
THis Majeſties commiſſioners propoſitions to Plimouth juriſdiction. 
WE were comaunded, particularly to recomend theſe thinges 
to you from his Majeſtye. 
1. That all houſeholders, inhabitinge in your colonye, take the oath 


of allegiance. And that your adminiſtrations of jultice be in his Ma- 
jeſtyes name. 


ton 
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2. That all men of competent eſtates and civill converſation, though 
of different judgment, may be admitted to be freemen, and haue li- 
ty to chooſe and be chooſen officers, both civill and military. _ 

| | 3. That 


f having no other way of doing it, but by deſtroying 1665 
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166; their court, made enquiry into the titles of lands t 


and made divers determinations, which had no long eſſed 
and came privately and ſeparately to Boſton, the latter e 


a 


3. That all men and woemen, of orthodoxe opinions, competey 
eſtates, knowledge, civill liues and not ſcandalous, may be admite 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and their children to baptim 
[if they debre it] either by admittinge them into the congregation gl. 
ready gathered, or permittinge them to gather themſelves into ſuch co, 
gregations, where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſacrament, and thy 


difference in opinion may not breake the bonds of peace and char, 


4. That all Jawes and expreflions in lawes, derogatory to his Mz 
Jeſty, if any ſuch haue beene made in theſe partes, in the laite trouble, 
ſome tymes, may be repealed, altered and taken off from the fie, 


The Courts anſwer. 


1. To the firſt we. conſent ; it haueing been the practiſe of thy 
court, in the firſt place to inſert in the oath of fidelity, required of every 
houſeholder, to be true and loyall to our ſoveraigne Lord the King, 
his heires and ſucceſſors :* alſoe to adminiſter all actes of juſtice in hi 
Majeſtyes name. 

2. To the ſecond we alſoe conſent ; it haueing beene our confart 
practiſe, to admitt men of competent eſtates, and civill converſauon, 
though of different judgments, yet beinge otherwiſe orthodoxe, to he 
freemen, and t haue liberty to chooſe and to be chooſen officers, bath 
civill and military. 

4. To the 4th we conſent; that all lawes and expreſſions of laat: 
derogatory to his Majeſtye, [if any ſuch be found amongſt us, which 
at preſent we are not conſcious of | ſhall be repealed, altered and taken 
off the fi'e. N 

3. To the 3d; we cannot but acknowledge it to be a high favor 
from God and from our Soveraigne, that we may enjoy our conſciences 
in point of God's worſhip, the main end of tranſplanting our{elvs 
into theſe remote corners of the earth; and ſhould moſt heartily u- 
Joice, that all our neighbours, ſo qualified as in that propoſition, 
would adjoine themſelves to our ſocieties according to the order of the 
Erz for the enjoyment of the ſacraments to themſelves and theirs; 

ut if thro' different perſwaſions, reſpecting church governmen!; t 
cannot be obtained, we would not deny a liberty to any, according 
to the propoſition, that are ttuly conſcientious, altho' differing from 
us (eſpecially where his Majeſtye commands it) they maintaining at 
able preaching miniſtry for carrying on of publick ſabbath worlbp, 
which, we doubt not, is his Majeſtyes intent, and withdraw not from 
Paying their due proportions of maintenance to ſuch miniſters as 4e 


orderly ſettled in the places where they live, until they have one of 


their 0wne, and that in ſuch places, as are capable of maintaining 
| Wola? 
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of April, and ſo prevented, deſignedly as was ſuppoſed, 1665 
that reſpe& which was intended to have been ſhewn them 
at their arrival. Mr. Endicot, the governor, died the 
15th of March 1665. Mr. Bellingham, the deputy go- 
vernor, with ſome of the magiſtrates aſſembled, as uſual, 
the 2d of May, the day before the election, to prepare 


S. 


On 

for the buſineſs of the next day. The commiſſioners de- 
"WY fired to ſpeak with them, which though at firſt they re- 
: WJ fuſed, being no court, yet when it was urged by the 
WJ commiſſioners, it was ſubmitted to. Five writings were 
\. WY delivered, as part of their inſtructions. The firſt, ex- 
- WJ prefling the great kindneſs of the King for the colony, 


and his deſire to advance a plantation, which had given 
ſo good an example of ſobriety and induſtry to all others.“ 

Taz ſecond, declaring, “that the King was ſo far 
from any thought of abridging, that he was very ready 
to enlarge all the conceſſions made by his royal father in 
the charter, or to make any alterations for the proſperity 
of the colony.“ 

Tus third, “ that the principal end of their journey, 
was, to remove all jealouſies the King might have of the 
loyalty and affections of his good ſubjects towards him, 
or which they might have of his-good opinion and con- 
hidence in them, and his protection over them.“ 


worſhip of God in two diſtinct congregations, We being greatly in- 
couraged by his Majeſtyes gracious expreſſions, in his letter io us, an 
your honours further aſſurance of his royal purpoſe to continue our li- 
dertie:, that where places, by reaſon of our paucity and poverty are 
oncapable of two, it is not intended, that ſuch congregations as are 
already in being ſhould be rooted out, but their liberties preſerved, 
there being other places to accommodate men of different perſwaſions, 
in ſocie:ies by themſelves, which, by our knowne experience, tends 
molt to the preſervation of peace and charity. 


The league, between the 4 colonics, was not with any intent (that 
ever we heard of) to caſt off our dependance upon England, a thing 
hich we utterly abhorre; intreating your honours to believe us, for 
we ſpeak as in the preſence of God. 

By order of the general court for 
New-Plimouth, the juriſdiction of New-Plimouth, 
May 4, 1663. per me Nathanacl Morton, ſecr. 


Tur 
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1665 Tur fourth, that, by this means, the deſigns gf 
wicked and ſeditious perſons would be diſappointed, and 
a foundation laid for mutual confidence and ſatisfaction; 
the King would look upon his colony of the Maſſachy. 
ſets within the ſame limits of affection, duty and obedience 
to his perſon and government as Kent or Yorkſhire, 
and they again would have the ſame confidence of his 
care and protection as the others had, and all have great 
reaſon to acknowledge the good effects, which by God's 
bleſſing would proceed from this commiſſion.” Theſe 
were given as from his Majeſty. 

Tux fifth, was a meſſage of their own, “ aſſuring the 
council, in his Majeſty's name, that whatever had been 
granted by his royal predeceſſor, or promiſed by himſelf, 
ſhould to the utmoſt be made good; and deliring, they 
might have no juſt cauſe to reprefent to his Majeſty ary 
thing which might ſeem to come ſhort of that juſt duy 
and allegiance, which. might merit his Majeſty's favour.” 
They then acquainted the council with the favourable re- 
preſentation they had made to his Majeſty, of the readi- 
neſs of the colony to have aſſiſted in the expedition 
againſt the Dutch, if it had been neceſſary *. 

Bronx E there was an opportunity for an anſwer, they 
acquainted the deputy governor, and the reſt, with tuo 
other inſtructions ; one “ for publiſhing the letters which 
had been ſent to the King, with the anſwers to them;” 


ts ti — 


the other, for laying before the commiſſioners a map a 
or plan of the colony, that they might hear and deter- 4 
mine all claims made by ſuch as bordered upon it.” F 
They alſo complained of ſlanderous reports about the ? 
country, that they were come to raiſe a revenue of 5000ʃ 
a year for the King, to lay 12 d. per acre annual rent on 

all improved lands, &c. 


* Mr. Smith, in his hiſtory of New-York, ſays, that Col. Nicolls 

and Sir George Carterett, in their letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, com- 
plain much of the backwardneſs of the Maſſachuſets. Iwo hun- 
dred men, its certain, were raiſed and ready to march with great ex- 


pedition, 
3 As 
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As ſoon as the election was over, viz. on the 4th of 1665 


May, theſe matters were laid, by the governor, before 
the general court. The commiſſioners were imme— 
diately deſired to communicate, to the court, the whole 


which his Majeſty had given in command to declare to 


them, that ſo they might have their whole work before 
them; but they replied, that they would not obſerve 
that method, but when they had an anſwer to what 
they had given in, they would then preſent them with 


more work. The refuſal itſelf was not ſo uiſpleaſing as 
the terms and manner in which it was expreſſed and de- 


livered. 
Tus 5th, the court gave their anſwer in ſubſtance as 


follows; reſerving liberty to enlarge afterwards it thete 
ſhould be cauſe, viz. 
„ Trar they acknowledged, with all humble thanks, 


his Majeſty's grace and favour, in his letters and meſ- 


ſages, and they would lay hold of every opportunity to 
ſhew their duty and loyalty to him.” 

* THAT what relates to the Dutch being fully ac- 
compliſhed, no further anſwer could be expected, only 
an acknowledgment of the favourable repreſentation 
which the commiſſioners had made of the conduct of the 
court.” b 

As to a map of the colony, it was preparing, and 
they ſhould ſoon have ſatisfaction therein.” 

* TH#aT his Majeſty's letters had been laid before the 
court, and ſo had the papers received from the commil- 
ſioners, and copies were ſpread about the country, and 
if the commiſſioners deſired any further publication, they 
would endeavour their ſatis faction.“ 

* THAT they were willing to adviſe with the commil- 


ſioners upon the belt way of putting a ſtop to all falſe ru- 


mours, and finally, that their confidence of his Majeſty's 
grace and favour and royal intentions to them, being fur- 
ther cheriſhed by the commiſſioners, would undoubtediy 
draw from them more ample expreſſions and demonſtra- 


tions of duty, loyalty and good affection to his Majeſty, 


according as by their patent they were bound,” 
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To this anſwer, the commiſſioners replied, 

THar to the preface, “they deſired the court to im- 
prove the liberty reſerved of enlarging, &c.“ 

To the firſt bead. That the opportunity, they ſeemed 
ſo willing to lay hold of, was now brought to their hands,” 

To the ſecond, ** That nothing further was neceſſary,” 

To the third, © That many things of great moment 
could not be iſſued, until a perfect map was had.” 

To the fourth, © That they would not aggravate any 
neglect, but they hoped, the general court, by practical 
aſſertions of duty, would give his Majeſty ſatisfaction 
upon the points contained in the letter of 1662, which 
had ſo long ſlept in ſome hands.“ 

To the fifth, They were fully perſuaded, the printing 
the reſults and concluſions which ſhould be made on his 
Majeſty's part, and the part of the colony, would ſilence 
all thoſe falſe and malicious reports which they expetted 
ſhould be enquired into.“ | 

To the concluſion, ©* That although their patent laid 
them under peculiar obligation, yet it did not circum- 
{cribe all that duty and allegiance which was due to his 
Majeſty from natural born ſubjects, and which they them- 
ſelves, in former papers, had more fully expreſſed.” 

Tus ſame day, the commiſſioners communicated other 

parts of their inſtructions, viz. 

© Thar they ſhould inform themſelves of the ſtate of 
the neighbouring Indian Princes, and enquire what treadies 
had been made between them and any of the King's ſub- 
jects, and if there had been any failure, on the part of 
any of his Majeſty's ſubjects, the commiſſioners ſhould 
take effectual courſe, that reparation and ſatisfaction be 
made for any injury fuſtained thereby, and uſe all ways 
and means to let thoſe Princes, and other Indians, know 
of his Majeſty's charge, &c.” 

Tur commiſſioners informed the court of great com- 
plaints received from the Naraganſet Indians, and deſired 
to be adviſed how they ſhould attain a true information, 
that they might do juſtice, and give the King a juſt x- 
count, &c, 
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© TH they ſhould make due inquiry, what progreſs 166 


had been towards the foundation and maintenance of any 
college or ſchools, for the education of youth and con- 
verſion of infidels, the King having taken abundant ſa- 
tisfaction in the accounts he had received, of the deſigns 
of the colony herein, which he hoped would draw a bleſ- 
ſing upon all their other undertakings.” | 

„ THAT they ſhould not give too eaſy an ear to cla- 
mours or accuſations againſt ſuch as then were, or had 
been, in places of government, except from men of equal 
condition; and then they ſhould proceed to examine and 
determine, according to the rules of juſtice, without re- 
ſpect of perſons or opinions.” 

« THAT they ſhould not receive any complaints againſt 
a magiſtrate, except for ſomething done againlt equity or 
againſt the charter; nor interrupt the courſe of juſtice 
between party and party, except the proceedings ſhgyld 
be expreſly contrary to the rules preſcribed by the charter 
or the matter, in difference, aroſe from ſome expreſſion 
or clauſe in ſome grant under the great ſeal, In thoſe 
caſes, to examine and proceed according to juſtice.” 

Upon the ſubject of this inſtruction, the commiſſioners 
acquainted the court, ** they had received many com- 
plaints from the Engliſh of hard meaſure in ſeveral kinds, 
one more eſpecially, which they offered to. communicate, 
and dared not refuſe to examine it, but had ſo much 
reſpe& to the authority in the ſeveral colonies, that they 
would leave it to the choice of the court, whether it 


ſhould be heard at Providence in Rhode Iſland, or at 


Boſton, either at that time, or after the commiſſioners 
return from the eaſtward, where they were going.” This 
referred to a criminal proſecution againſt one John Por- 
ter, jun. to whom they had granted a warrant of protec- 
tion as it was termed, a 

Tur, in due ſeaſon, they ſhould inquire how far 
the particulars, required by the King's letter of 1662, 
had been camplied with,” as firſt, 

* THAT. all perſons take the oath of allegiance.” 
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2d, © Taarall proceſs, and adminiſtration of juſtice, 
be performed in our name.” 

3d, ** Thar ſuch as deſire to uſe the book of Common 
prayer, be permitted ſo to do, without incurring any pe- 
nalty, reproach, or diſadvantage, it being very ſcandalous, 
that any perſons ſhould be debarred the exerciſe of their 
religion according to the laws and cuſtoms of England, 
by thoſe who were indulged with the liberty of being of 
what profeſſion or religion they pleaſed.“ 

4th, © Tur perſons of good and honeſt converſation 
might enjoy the privilege, of chuſing and being choſe 
into places of government and the like.” 

The commiſſioners deſired they might be enabled to give 
the King ſuch information, as ſhould be fully ſatisfactory. 

Tz 8th of May they delivered three other writings, 

as parts of their inſtructions, viz. 

© THAT they ſhould duly inquire, whether any per- 
ſons attainted of high treaſon, now reſide there, or have 
been entertained there, and by whom, and what is be- 
come of them, and endeavour to cauſe them to be appre- 
hended and ſent to England.“ 

„ THar they ſhould take care that ſuch orders be 
eſtabliſhed, as that the act of navigation be punctually 
obſerved, it being of infinite concernment, and what the 
hearts of the whole nation were ſet upon, but had been 
evaded, under pretence that acts made in the aſſembly 
there, during the late rebellion, were in force, notwith- 
ſtanding the act of parliament; an affertion the King 
would not fuff-r to be made, but that al l ſuch acts of al- 
ſembly ſhould be repealed, taken off the files, and no 
more remain upon record; and that they ſhould cauſe 
Juſtice to be done to Thomas Dean, who had been denied 
it, in a proſecution upon the act of parliament.” 

Tre commiſſioners deſired a book of the colony laws, 
that they might examine, &c. and that any laws, con- 
trary to this act, might be declaied null, 

Tua they ſhould inform themſelves of the whole 
frame and conſtitution of government, civil and ecck * 

| (A: 
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cal, the yearly taxes and impoſitions, the ſhipping, the 1665 


militia, horſe and foot, fortificd towns and forts, &c.“ 

Trey deſired ſome perſons might be appointed to draw 
up an information of all thoſe particulars, to ſatisfy his 
Majeſty's deſires. | 

Berore the court gave anſwer to theſe papers, they 
ſent a meſſage, May gth, to the commiſſioners, to ac- 
quaint them, that the court apprehended their patent to 
be greatly infringed by the warrant granted to John Por- 
ter; upon which, the commiſſioners deſired a conference 
with a committee, that the court might have better in- 
formation, which was agreed to, and held the 11th, 

Taz commiſſioners aſſerted, that they were to be juſti- 
fied by their commiſſion in what they did, and that the 
charter was not infringed. The committee urged, ** that 
the general court had full power and authority to make 
laws, and provide for the execution of them; they were 
very ready to give an account, to his Majeſty, of all 
their proceedings, whenſoever he required it; but it 
would be an inſuperable burden, if the colony muſt be 
brought upon a level, and ſtand with every criminal upon 
whom ſentence had been paſſed, at the bar of another 
tribunal, which their charter knew nothing of.“ The 
commiſſioners being aſked, ** whether they propoſed a jury 
ſhould paſs upon theſe and the like caſes?” they replied 
Nogtheirs was a commiſſion of oyer and terminer.“ Whe- 
ther they would admit of new evidence?” Yea, The 
committee then further urged, © That they eſteemed it 
their greateſt unhappineſs, to be held to give up their 
privileges by charter, and the rights of Engliſhmen, or 
elſe be accounted among ſuch as denied his Majeſty's au- 
thority.” The commiſſioners nevertheleſs inſiſted upon 
their own authority, and required a ſubmiſſion to it. The 
court then proceeded to give anſwer to the other inſtruc- 
tions, which had been communicated. 

To that which relates to the Indians, called the 5th 
inſtruction, they ſay, ** that they have been too long ac- 
quainted with the falſehood of the Naraganſet and other 
Indians, to wonder that they ſhould complain of injuries, 
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1665 when they themſelves were the aggreſſors z that all mat. 
ters, relating to the Indians, had beea managed by the 
commiſſioners of the united colonies, and their records 
might be examined.” 

To the next or ſixth inſtruftion, ** That there is a ſmall 
college at Cambridge, from which, they might ſay with- 
out boaſting, more than an hundred able preachers, phy. 
ſicians, and other uſeful perſons had iſſued; for the par. 
ticulars of the foundation and benefactions, they referred 
to the preſident and fellows ; that the country was well 
provided with ſchools, that there was alſo at Cambridge 
a ſmall fabrick of brick for the uſe of the Indians, built 
by the corporation in England, in which there were then 
eight Indian ſcholars, one of which had been admitted 
into college, that there were ſix towns of Indians in the 
juriſdiction profeſſing the chriſtian religion, that they had 
ichools to teach the youth to read and write, and perſons 
appointed to inſtruct them in civility and religion, who 
had orders to wait upon the commiſſioners and thew them 
the towns and manner of lite of the Indians, if it ſhould 
be deſired.” 

Too the propoſition upon the 7th and 8th inſtructions, 
by which an offer is made of the choice of a place for 
hearing and determining complaints, they ſay, That 
hearing and determining appeals from their judgments is 
inconſiſtent with their charter; nevertheleſs as they de- 
fired to be doers of truth and righteouſneſs, and not to 
ſhun the light, if the commiſſioners would be plealed to 
impart the complaints that had been brought againſt the 
government, they hoped to be able to give ſuch anſwer 
as ſhould ſatisfy his Majeſty that their actions had been 
conſonant to reaſon and equity, and not ſuch as evil 
minded men had repreſented them.” | 

To the ninth, touching his Majeſty's letter of June 

1662, they ſay, © That they had endeavoured formeily 
to ſatisfy his Majeſty's expectations, &c. and now fur- 
ther ſay, touching the oath of allegiance, that, in Au- 
guſt laft, the court by a publick declaration expreſſed 
their reſolution, God aſſiſting, to bear faith and true al- 


legiance ( 
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legiance to his Majeſty, and to adhere to their patent the 1665 


duties and privileges thereof; that many now in autho- 
' rity and alſo many of the common people had taken the 
oath of allegiance before they left their native country, 
and they had ordered that the oath in the form preſcribed 
by the colony law ſhould be taken by all freemen and all 
other houſeholders “.“ | . 

« AnD touching civil liberties, they obſerved the qua- 
liications mentioned in his Majeſty's letter , orderly 


evidenced to them 4, as appeared by their late law and 
practice thereupon.”” _ 


« AnD as to eccleſiaſtical privileges, they had com- 
mended to the miniſtry and people here the word of the 
Lord for their rule.” | 

To the next or tenth inſtruction, ** That they knew 
of no perſons attainted of high treaſon, who had arrived 
here, except Mr. Whaley and Mr. Goffe, and they before 
the act of parliament, and they departed this juriſdiction 
the February following, and a proclamation againſt them 
coming ſoon after by way of Barbados, the court ſent two 
gentlemen, Mr. Kellond and Mr. Kirke, after them to 
Connecticut and New-Haven to apprehend them.” 

To the eleventh inſtruftion they ſay, The att for 
trade had been for ſome years obſerved here, that they 
had been miſrepreſented to his Majeſty, the a& not having 
in any inſtances that they knew of been greatly violated, 
and ſuch laws as appeared to be againſt it were repealed, 
and that juſtice had been done in the caſe of Thomas 
Dean, as they would find upon enquiry.” 


To the twelfth, 5* For the form of their conſtitution 


they refer ta their patent, the annual ordinary charges of 


»The oath was in this form. © Whereas I A. B. am an-inhabi- 
tant within this juriſdiction, conſidering how I ſtand obliged to the 
King's Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, by our charter and the go- 
verument eſtabliſhed thereby, do ſwear accordingly, by the great and 
dreadful name of the ever- living God, that 1 will bear faith and true 
allegiance to Our ſovercign Lord the King, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 


So help me God.” 
+ Orthodox in religion and not vicious in their lives, 


1 By certificate from the miniſter. 
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2665 government were about 1200 J. for their eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, they had none impoſed by civil authority 
all that was enjoined by that, was attendance on publick 
worſhip on Lord's days and other oecaſional days. The 
people who maintained, alſo choſe their miniſters, whoſe 
adminiſtrations were known, and they hoped conſonant 
to the word of God, and if any deviated, in ſuch caſe, 
they made uſe of a ſynod and the civil authority. The 
militia conſiſted of about four thouſand foot and four hun- 
dred horſe, more might be in the liſts, but aged and un- 
firm were exculed, They had a fort or keep, at the 
entrance of Boſton harbour, with five or ſix guns; two 
batteries in the harbour, and one at Charleftown. The 
number of their ſhips and veſſels as follows; about eighty 
from 20 to 40 tons, about forty from 40 to 100 tons, 
and about a dozen ſhips above 100 tons.” 

Turks papers were delivered to the commiſſioners on 
the 16th of May, and on the 18th they made their reply. 

„ Taxy were ſorry to find, by the court's anſwer to 
the 7th and 8th inſtruction, that they put. more value 
upon their own conceptions, than the wiſdom of the 
King in interpreting the charter. The commiſſioners 
would reduce all the diſcourſes upon this head to on? 
queſtion. Do you acknowledge his Majeſty's commiſ- 
ſon wherein we are nominated commiſſioners, to be of 
full force to all the purpoſes therein contained?“ | 
To their anſwer to the qth inſtruction the commil- 


ſioners reply. That the court had been ſo far from en- 0 
deavouring to give his Majeſty ſatisfaction, by obſerving 
| what he required, that they had even complained of his t 
| Majeſty for enjoining them, and for the commiſſion given b 
to enquire whether they had obſerved them or not; that tl 


they profeſſed highly to prize the King's favour, and yet . 
in the ſame paper refuſe to do what the King required, N 
viz. that all who came into the colony ſhould take the 0 
oath of allegiance, making proviſoes not expreſſed in a 
a 
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their charter, and ſo curtailing the oath. That the end 
of the firſt planters coming over, as the court expreſſed 
in their addreſs 1660, was liberty of conſcience, and yet 
VS. y. * 1 . & 4 : it 
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itwas denied to thoſe for whom the King required it. That 1665 
they had tentered the King's qualifications for freemen, 

by ſuffering none to. be made fuch who were not church 
members, unleſs they paid ten ſhillings to a ſingle rate, 

which not one church member in a hundred did pay, and, 
although they commend the word of the Lord to the 
miniſtry and people for their rule, yet it was with a pro- 

viſo that they have the approbation of the court, The , 
commiſſioners ſuppoſed, the King and his council and 

the church of England underſtood the word of God as 

well as the Maſſachuſets corporation. They feared theſe 
anſwers would highly offend the King, and adviſed to an 
ingenuous and free conſent to what he deſired.” 

On the 19th of May, the court, by a meſſage to the 
commiſſioners, deſired ro be excuſed from a direct an- 
ſwer to the queſtion, © whether they acknowledged his 
Majeſty's commiſſion,” &c. and choſe rather to plead 
his Majeſty's charter, and his ſpecial charge to the com- 
miſſioners not to diſturb them in the enjoyment of it; 
they were ready (o give ſuch an account of their pro- 
ceedings, as that the commiſſioners might be able to re- 
preſent their perſons and actions to his Majeſty, 

Tax commiſſioners, by a meſſage on the 20th, infiſted 
on a direct anſwer to their queſtion, and on the 22d, the 
court declared, that it was enough for them to give their 
ſenſe of the powers granted to them by charter, and that 
it was beyond their line to determine the power, intent 
or purpoſe of his Majeſty's commiſſion. | 

On the 23d the commiſſioners informed the court, 
that ſince they had been pleaſed to ſend them a more du- 
bious anſwer than the former, that they might diſcharge 
their duty to his Majeſty, they intended to lit to-morrow 
morning at the houſe of Capt. Thomas Breading, as his 
Majeſty's commiſſioners, to hear and determine the cauſe 
of Mr. Thomas Dean and others, againſt the governor 
and company and Joſhua Scottow merchant, defendants, 
and that they thought proper to give this notice, and ex- 
pected that they would appear, by their attorney, to an- 
lwer to the complaint, They ſent at the ſame "_—_ a 

| : um: 
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1665 ſummons to Joſhua Scottow. The court thereupon dre 


up a declaration, which they ſent to the commiſſioners, 
but they not receding from their purpoſe, when the time 
appointed for their meeting was come, the court ordered 
the declaration to be publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, in 
the following words : 

* WHEREAS in the debate and conference, had be. 
tween this court and Col. Richard Nichols, Sir Robert 
Carr knight, George Cartwright and Samuel Maverick 
eſquires, his Majeſty's honourable commiſſioners, we 
have pleaded only the maintenance of his Majeſty's au- 
thority, in the government of the people of this colony 
according to the rules and preſcriptions of his charter un- 
der the great ſeal of England, the full and peaceable en- 
Joy ment whereof his Majeſty hath given good aſſurance of 
to all his loyal ſubjects of this place, giving ſpecial charge 
to the above-named gentlemen not to diſturb us thercin, 
yet accounting it our duty to God and his Majeſty, by 
all lawful ways and means to give full ſatisfaction unto 
his Majeſty, touching all ſuch caſes and complaints againſt 
us, as in his wiſdom and prudence he ſhall fee reaſon to 
take cognizance of; we have ſundry times, in our con- 
ferences both by word and writing, tendered unto the 
aboveſaid gentlemen our readineſs to preſent unto them 
a full and clear account of the grounds of our proceed- 
ings in any caſe, matter, or complaint that themſclves 
ſhall fee meet to inquire into, whereby they may be 
enabled to repreſent the matter truly to his Majeſty, his 
Majeſty's letters to this colony of April 2 3d 1664 exprels|y 
declaring this to be his principal end in ſending hither the 
aboveſaid gentlemen in ſuch a capacity, and that, for 
1uch pious and good intentions as is therein more parti- 
_ cularly declared, and not in the leaſt to infringe our char- 
ter or any the privileges thereof. 

* ALL this notwithſtanding, the aboveſaid gentlemen, 
not reſting ſatisfied with theſe our tenders and propoſals 
made unto them, (wherein we have endeavoured to an- 
ſwer his Majeſty's juſt expectation) contrary to the ex- 
preſs charge of his Majeſty unto them, they have, 7 
| | th 
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warrant under three of their hands, given protection to 1665 


John Porter junior, an high offender againſt God, his 
Majeſty's authority, laws, and the peace of his good ſub- 


jects here, (ho breaking priſon made his eſcape out of 


the hands of juſtice) and that before any ſignification to 
the government of this place of any complaint made 

ainſt them, their ſentence, or proceedings againſt the 
ſaid Porter, and requiring all officers, as well military as 
civil, to be obſervant to them therein. And although 
this court have expreſſed their ſenſe of this act, in con- 


junction with ſome other of their propoſals, to be an in- 


fringement of our privileges granted us by his Majeſty's 
royal charter, yet they have not withdrawn their pro- 
tection of the ſaid Porter, but have proceeded to ſum- 
mon, as well the governor and company of this his Ma- 
jeſty's colony, as alſo particular perſons, to appear be- 
fore them to anſwer to the complaint of Thomas Dean 
and others for injuſtice done unto them. The ſubmiſſion 
unto which proceedings of theirs being, as we apprehend, 
inconſiſtent with the maintenance of the laws and autho- 
rity here, ſo long enjoyed and crderly eſtabliſhed under 
the warrant of his Majeſty's royal charter, the uphold- 
ing whereof being abſolutely neceſſary for the peace and 
well being of his Majeſty's good ſubjects here—— This 
court doth therefore in his Majeſty's name, and by his 
authority to us committed by his royal charter, declare 
to all the people of this colony, that in obſervance of their 
duty to God and to his Majeſty, and to the truſt com- 
mitted unto us by his Majeſty's good ſubjects in this co- 
lony, we cannot conſent unto, or give our approbation of, 
the proceedings of the aboveſaid gentlemen, neither can 
it conſiſt with our allegiance that we owe to his Majeſty, 
to countenance any who ſhall in ſo high a manner go 
acroſs to his Majeſty's direct chirge, or ſhall be their 
abettors or conſentors thereunto. God fave the King. 
By the court, Edward Rawſon, fecr.” 


Arrxx the publiſhing of this declaration, the commiſ- 
boners ſeat the following writing to the court. 
3 Gentlemen, 
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1665 Gentlemen, 


WE thought, when we received our commiſſion and 
inſtructions, that the King and his council knew what 
was granted to you in your charter, and what right his 
M. jeſty had to give us ſuch commiſſion and commands, 
And we thought the King, his Chancellor *, and his Se. 
cretary, had ſufficiently convinced you that this commiſ. 
ſion did not infringe your charter. But ſince you will 
needs miſconſtrue all theſe letters and endeavours, and 
that you will make ule of that authority, which he hath 
given you, to oppole that ſovereignty, which he hath 
over you, we ſhall not loſe more of our labours upon you, 
but refer it to his Majeſty's wiſdom, who is of power 


enough to make himſelf to be obeyed in all his domi. 


nions ; and do aſſure you that we ſhall not repreſent your 
denying his commiſſion in any other words than yourſclves 
have expreſſed it in your ſeveral papers, under your ſe- 
cretary's hand. But for the better manifeſtation of the 
tranſactions between us, and for the ſatisfaction of all 
concerned in theſe parts, we deſire that you will cauſe his 
Majeſty's commiſſion to us, his Majeſty's letters of June 
28th 1662, of April 23d 1664, of February 25th 1664, 
by Mr. Secretary Morrice, and all thoſe papers we have 
given into the court, and your's alſo, may be printed 


and publiſhed. | 
Richard Nichols, Robert Carr, 
May 24, 1665. Geo. Cartwright, Sam. Maverick. 
To the general court of his Majeſty's 


colony of the Maſſachuſets.“ 


Tur commiſſioners, at the ſame time, laid before the 
court propoſals for amendments or alterations of the laws, 
to the number of twenty fix, 

THe court, the ſame day, acquainted the commillioners 
that they ſhould be ready, by writing or conference, when- 
ever the commiſſioners pleaſed to lay before them the 
grounds and reaſons of their claim and exerciſe of juril- 
diction in the eaſtern country, that ſo his Majeſty might be 


ſatisfied of the true ſtate of the controverſy ; and that 43 
Wy This refers to the Chancgllor's letter. | 


his 
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tis Majeſty had directed his commiſſioners to examine 1665 


into the proceedings in the caſe of Thomas Dean and 
cauſe juſtice to be done, the court had ſummoned the 


aid Dean before them, at nine of the clock the next day, 


to make out the truth of his complaint to his Majeſty, 
and the commiſſioners were deſired to be preſent, thac 
they might underſtand the grounds of the ſaid complaint 
and that juſtice may be done.“ 

Tu commiſſioners replied the 26th, that they could 
not have imagined that the court, after interruption of 
the authority committed by his Majeſty to the commiſ- 
ſoners, would have aſſumed to themſelves the hearing of 


W the ſame caſe wherein the governor and company are im- 


pleaded, it being unheard of and contrary to all the laws 
of Chriſtendom that the ſame perſons: ſhould be judges 
and parties; and declared it contrary to his Majeſty's will 
and pleaſure that the cauſe ſhould be examined by any 
other perſons.than themſelves.” 

Taz commiſſioners broke off from any further con- 
ference, and all, except Colonel Nichols, went to New- 
Hampſhire and the province of Main, where they ap- 
pointed juſtices of the peace and exerciſed divers acts of 
government, and then returned to Boſton. The court 
declared that their proceedings, at the eaſtward, tended 
to the diſturbance of the public peace, and deſired a 
conference with them concerning their doings there, butre- 
ceived ſuch an anſwer from Sir Robert Carr, as determined 
them to puta ſtop to all further treaty. He told thern, 
amongſt other things, that the King's pardon to them, 
for all their deeds during the late rebellion, was condi- 
tional, and depended upon their future good behaviour, 
and threatened the leaders or contrivers of their meaſures 
with the puniſhment which ſo many concerned in the re- 


bellion had met with in England. They had no better 


lucceſs at Connecticut, that in the Maſſachuſets colony. 
At Plimouth and Rhode-Ifland, they met with leſs. oppo- 
tion. They fat as a court at Providence and Warwick, 
in the colony of Khode-Ifland, and ſpent divers months in 
the colony, examining into purchaſes and titles of lands 
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1665 from the Indians, hearing the complaints of Gorton and 


his company againſt the Maſſachuſets, enquiring into the 
proceedings of the executive powers of that colony, and 
receiving all complaints which diſcontented perſons wer 
ready to offer. 

Cor. Nichols, by his diſcreet behaviour, gained the 
eſteem of the people, and afterwards, whilſt he was 
vernor of New-York, kept up a friendly correſpondence 
with the governor and company of the Maſſachuſetz. 
Carr and Cartwright were men very unfit for ſuch a truſt, 
and by. their violent proceedings rendered themfelve 
odious. Maverick ſeems to have been appointed, only 
to increaſe the number and to be ſubſervient to the other, 
He had lived in the colony from its beginning, He 
was always in oppoſition to the authority. Upon the 
reſtoration, he went home to complain to the King, 
was two or three years ſoliciting that commiſſioner 
might be appointed; at length, the meaſures againſt the 
Dutch at New-York being agreed upon, the conduct 
of that affair and this extraordinary power was commit- 
ted to the ſame perſons, He was in the colony again 
in 1667 with a meſſage from Col. Nichols, which is 
the laſt account given of him. Sir Robert Carr went 
firſt to Delaware and ſoon after home to England, and 
died at Briſtol June iſt 1667, the day after he landed“. 
Cartwright in his paſſage was taken by the Dutch, 
{tripped and very ill uſed., He had taken the minutes 
of all their proceedings, and went home the molt en- 
raged ; but the enemy took all his papers from hin, 
and he never could recover them. The principal pet- 
ſons in the colony were afraid of further proceedings 
Capt. Gookins, one of the aſſiſtants, writes to his friend 
in 1666, * In al probability a new cloud is gathering 
and a new ſtorm preparing for us, which we expel 
every day.” | | 

Tur government of the colony, I imagine, will not be 
thought culpable for refuſing entirely to ſubmit to the 
abſolute authority of the commiſſioners, which mull have 

* Morton's Memorial. f 
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ſuperſeded their charter; and if this authority had been 1665 


once admitted, they would have foundit very difficult ever 
after to have ejected it. Some part of their conduct may 
ar extraordinary; particularly their refuſing to make 
the oath of allegiance neceſſary, unleſs with reſtrictions 
and limitations; and to cauſe all proceedings at law to be 
more expreſsly in his Majeſty's name and by his authority. 
From ſome original manuſcripts, which diſcover the ſenti- 
ments of ſome perſons of influence amongſt them upon the 
nature of civil ſubjection, their conduct in this and ſome 
former inſtances may be pretty well accountedfor. 
Taxy diſtinguiſhed civil ſubjection, into neceſſary and 
voluntary. From actual reſidence within any government, 
neceſſarily aroſe ſubjection, or an obligation to ſubmit to 
the laws and authority thereof. But birth, was no neceſſary 
cauſe of ſubjection. The ſuhjects of any prince or ſtate 
had a natural right to remove to any other ſtate, or to an- 
other quarter of the world, unleſs the ſtate was weakned 
and expoſed by ſuch remove, and even in that caſe, if they 
were deprived of the right of all mankind, liberty of con- 
ſcience, it would juſtity a ſeparation, and upon their re- 
mova], their ſubjection determined and ceaſed. The coun- 
try to which they themſelves had removed, was claimed 
and poſſe ſſed by independent princes, whoſe right to the 
lordſhip and ſovereignty thereof had been acknowledged 
by the Kings of England “. They therefore looked upon 
themſel ves obliged, and accordingly, as appeared by their 
records, actually had purchaſed, for valuable conſide- 
rations, not only the ſoil, bur the dominion, the lordſhip, 
and ſovereignty of thoſe princes, and without ſuch pur- 


* Bartholomew Sharp the buccancer was tried in England for rob- 
and piracy upon the Spaniards in South=America, and acquitted 
becauſe he had a commiſſion trom the Indian Princes of Darien, Det. 
of Scots Settlement. 
t Mr. Joſias Winſlow the governor of Plimouth in a letter dated 
May ift 1676, ſays © I think I can truly (ay that before theſe preſent 
troubles bruke out, the Engliſh did not poſſeſs one foot of land in this 


colony but what was fairly obtiined by honeſt purchaſe of the Indian 
proprietors.“ 


chaſe 
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1665 chaſe in the fight of God and men, they had no right or 


title to what they poſſeſſed. The King, indeed, in imi- 
tation of other Princes of Europe who laid claim to coua- 
tries meerly from the diſcovery of them, had granted this 
country to certain of his ſubjects, and the firſt planters 
thought it proper to purchaſe the title of ſuch grantees, 
to prevent moleſtation from them or from other ſtates, 
and they had alſo received a charter of incorporation from 
the King, containing a mutual compact, from whence 
aroſe a new kind of ſubjection, to which they were held, 
and from which they would never depart. 

Tris was what they called voluntary civil ſubjection, 
ariſing meerly from compact, and from thence it followed, 
that whatſoever could be brought into queſtion relative to 
their ſubjection muſt be determined by their charter, 
The compact between the King and the city of London, 
as contained in it's charter, was not the conſtituting 
cauſe of ſubjection in the inhabitants there, becauſe 
they were reſident, and from thence neceſſary ſub- 
jection remained, but when reſidence, the ſole grounds 
of this neceſſary ſubjection, ceaſcs, then it becomes vo- 
luntary and depends upon compact alone. By this com- 
pact they acknowledged they were ſo bound, that they 
were not at liberty to ſubject themſelves to, or to {eek 
protection from, any other prince, they were to pay a 
fifth part of all ſilver and gold mines, they were to make 
no laws repugnant to the laws of England; &c. but on 
the other hand, they were to be governed by laws mace 
by themſelves, and by officers elected by themſelves, &c. 
But however pleaſing theſe principles were in ſpeculz- 
tion, or whatever foundation they may have in nature, 
yet they could not continue to practiſe upon them, nor 
would they bear the teſt when adopted by Engliſh ſub- 
jects. In a ſhort time, as we ſhail ſee hereatter, they 
were content fully to comply with the oath of allegiance 
without qualifying it, and to give up other points, which 
they had before inſiſted ypon ; and their poſterity, who 
claim by birthright as. well as charter, the peculiar pri 
vileges of Engliſhmen, ani who enjoy the protection, art 
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very ſenſible that they likewiſe owe the allegiance of 


Engliſh ſubjects, which by a general rule of law is not 
conſidered as local, but perperual and unalienable “. 
Tux King's letter to New-Plimouth dated April to, 
1666, highly approving their behaviour, may be ſeen in 
the appendix. Mr. Maverick, who had been one of the 
commiſſioners, delivered to the governor a writing of the 
ſame date, ſaid to be copy of a letter to the Maſſachuſets 
from the King f, wherein he requires five perſons to be 
ſent to England to anſwer for the conduct of the colony, 
and that Mr. Bellingham and Mr. Hawthorne be two of 
the number. A: ſpecial court was called by the governor, 
September 1 1th, to conſider of this letter, and thoſe of the 
elders who were in town were deſired to be prefent to 


give their advice. A letter was agreed upon to Mr. Se- 


cretary Morice, wherein the court ſeem willing to doubt 
of the genuineneſs of the King's letter, and excuſethem- 
ſelves from ſending any pet ſons over, ſuppoſing the ableſt 
among them could not declare their cauſe more fully 
than it had been already done . 

I wit, finiſh what relates to theſe commiſſioners, with 
a ſhort account of a proſecution commenced by one of 
them againſt Arthur Maſon a conſtable, 


* July 15, 1665, Capt. Richard Davenport commander of the 
tallle, being fatigued with labour, laid down upon his bed to reſt, 
and was ſtruck, dead with lightning. Three or four of the 8 
were hurt, a dog was killed at the gate. There was only a wainſcot 
partition, between the room Where the captain was killed and the 
magazine of powder. Hubbard. 

t Maverick delivered it to the governor, when he was ſitting in a 
court of aſſiſtants for the trial of cauſes, affirming it came under cover 
with a letter from the King to Sir Robert'Carr and the reſt of the 
commiſſioners, Sup. Court Records. | 
| Several perſons of Boſton, with John Appleton of Ipſwich, pe- 
tioned the general court, praying them to comply with the King's 
order, but they were cenſured for intermeddling ; and ſome of the 
elders inclined that the two magiſtrates ſhould be ſent, and thought 
dey ought to obey for conſcience ſake; but Mr. Mitchel oppoſed it, 
ging that if two might be ſent for ten might, that the civil magi- 
late was the miniſter of God for the good of the people, and ſo far 
his commands tended to their good they ought to obey, but none 
would ſay it was for the good of the colony to ſend away their rulers. 
Mr. Cobber's letter & MS. papers. | 
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1666 Tux commiſſioners, with other gentlemen, meeting 


ſometimes at a public houſe called the Ship tavern, the 
conſtable expected to find them there upon a Saturday 
evening, Which would have been a breach of law, but be- 
fore he came, they had adjourned to Mr. Kellond's a 
merchant, who lived oppoſite to the tavern, Another 
conſtable, who had been at the tavern before, had been 
beaten by them. Maſon, who had more courage and zeal, 
went into the company with his ſtaff, and told them he 


was glad to ſee them there, for if he had found them on 


the other ſide the ſtreet he would have carried them all 
away, and added, that he wondered they ſhould be ſo un- 
civil as to beat a conſtable and abuſe authority. Sir Ro- 
bert Carr ſaid, it was he that beat him, and that he would 
do it again, Matſon replied, that he thought his Ma- 
Jeſty's commiſſioners would not have beaten his Majeſty's 
officers, and that it was well for them that he was not the 
conſtable who found them there, for he would have car- 
ried them before authority. Sir Robert aſked, if he dare 
meddle with the King's commiſſioners ? Yes, ſays Ma- 
ſon, and if the King himſelf had been there I would have 
carried him away; upon which Maverick cried out, 
treaſon! Maſon, thou ſhalt be hanged within a twelve- 
month. Sir Robert Carr ſpake to Sir Thomas Temple 
and ſome others of the company, to take notice of what 
paſſed, and the next day Maverick ſent a note to Mr. 
Bellingham the governor, charging Maſon with high 
treaſon for the words ſpoken, and requiring the gover- 
nor to-ſecure him. The governor appointed a time for 
Maverick to come to his houſe and to oblige himſelf to 
proſecute the conſtable, at the next court of aſſiſtants, but 
Maverick, inſtead of appearing, thought proper only to 
ſend another note, promiting to appear againſt the con- 


ſtable and charge him home, and therefore required his 


erſon ſhould be ſecured, The governor thought it ad- 
viſeable to cauſe Ma on to recognize, as principal, in five 
hundred pounds, with two ſufficient ſureties in two hun- 


& The oppoſite corner to what is called Clark's ſhip-yard at the 
north part of the town. PR 
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dred and fifty each, for his appearance; but the day be- 1 


fore the court, Maverick ſent another note to the gover - 
nor, deſiring to withdraw his charge, being “ ſatisfied 
that although the words were raſh and inconſiderate, yet 
there was no premeditated deſign in Maſon to offer any 
injury to the King or his government.” The governor re- 
turned for anſwer, that the affair was of too high a na- 
ture for him to interpoſe in, Maſon being bound over to 
anſwer.” Upon his appearance, a bill was laid before the 
grand jury, wherein he was charged with maliciouſly and 
treaſonably uttering the treaſonable words mentioned, 
Accordingly to the liberty taken by grand juries at 
that day, they only found “ that the words charged were 
ſpoken,” and Maſon being brought upon trial and the 
words fully proved, the court of aſſiſtants ſuſpended 
judgment, and referred the cauſe to the next general court, 
where it was reſolved, that although the words were raſh, 
inſolent, and highly offenſive, yet, as his accuſers and 


witneſſes all cleared him from any overt act, or evil in- 


tended againſt the King, the court did not ſee cauſe to 
adjudge him a capital offender, but ſentenced him to be 
admoniſhed in ſolemn manner by the gove nor 1. How- 


ever trivial this anecdote may appear, yet there are cir- 


cumſtances which throw ſome light upon the character of 
the commiſſioners, as well as that of the governor and 
the judiciary and miniſterial powers of the government at 
that time. 

Tax commiſſioners had prevailed on ſome of the inha- 
bitants of the towns in New- Hampſhire “ to ſign a peti- 
tion and complaint to his Majeſty of the wrongs they had 
ſuſtained from the Maſſachuſets, ** who had uſurped the go- 
vernment over them,” but the inhabitants of Dover, in town 
meeting, and Portſmouth and Exeter, by writings under 
the hands of the town officers, declared their diſſent, and all 
the towns deſired to be conſidered as part of the Maſſa- 

chuſets colony, as they had been for many years before +. 


Three 

Sup. Court Rec. * Portſmouth, Dover and Exeter. 
+ The ſecretary was ordered to iſſue an attachment directed to the 
conſtables of Dover and Portſmouth to apprehend one Abraham 


R 2 Corbet, 
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7666 Three perſons were alſo appointed to repair to the 
| province of Main, to ſettle the peace of the towns there, fe 
by bringing them to an orderly ſubmiſſion, which was cl 

not immediately effected F. 
i 1 HAvx endeavoured impartially to relate the proceed. 
4 ings between the commiſſioners and the colony. On the 
ll one hand, I think it appears that the government had 
not ſufficient excuſe for not complying more fully with 
what the King required of them by his letter in 1662, 
Mr. Norton their agent, who knew the reſolutions of the 
King and his miniſters, ſaw the neceſſity of it. This 
would, probably, have prevented ſuch a commiſſion from 
iſſuing. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
commiſſion was a ſtretch of power, ſuperſeding in many 
reſpects the authority and powers granted by the charter, 
and there appears in the conduct of the general court, upon 
this occaſion, not an obſtinate perverſe ſpirit, bur a modeſt 
| Ready adherence to what they imagined, at leaſt, to be their 
ll | juſt rights and privileges d. At the ſame time they endea- 
voured, not only by repeated humble addreſſes, and pro- 
| - feſlions 


” 
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Corbet, and to bring him before the governor or magiſtrates at Bcſton, 
to anſwer for his tumultuous behaviour againſt the government, who 
fined him 201. and bound him to his good behaviour, 

+ Thomas Danforth, Eleazer Luſher, and John Leveret, Eſqrs. 

J Ferdinando Gorges, grandſon to Sir Ferdinando, attempted a 
| ſettlement in the province of Main under himſelf as Lord Proprietor, 

foon after the reſtoration, He obtained a letter from King Charles 

dated the 13th of January 1664, directed to the governor of the Mal- 
ſachuſets colony, and council of New-England, requiring reftitution 
| w be forthwith made and quiet poſſeſſion delivered, or otherwiſe, 
without delay, reaſon be ſhewn for the contrary. By their humble 
1 | addreſs they excuſed themſelves from the delivery, and attempted to 
1 give reaſons for their conduct, but Mr. Gorges appointed officers in 
| ſeveral parts of the province, whoſe authority was of fthort continu- 
| ance. 
. $ The King having recommended, by a letter Feb. 22d 1665, to 

the governor and conncil, an expedition againſt Canada, the court 
in their anſwer to Lord Aclington, July 17th 1666, ſay that 2 
4 conſulted with Sir Thomas Temple, governor of Nova-Scotia, an | 
with the governor of Connecticut (Mr. Winthrop, who had lately 
been in England). they concluded it was not feazable at proſe 
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1 | 
. fefſions of loyalty, to appeaſe his Majeſty, but they pur- 1666 
« WT chaſed a ſhip- load of maſts (the freight whereof coſt them 
ſixteen hundred pounds ſterling) and preſented to the 
. King, which he graciouſly accepted; and the fleet in the 
e Weit- Indies being in want of proviſions, a ſubſcription 
d and contribution was recommended through the colony, 
h for bringing in proviſions to be ſent to the fleet for his 
» Majeſty's ſervice *. It appears, by the record, that ſe- 
e veral towns. had liberally. ſubſcribed, and it was recom- 
's mended to.the reſt not to fall ſhort of what had- been 
n done by thoſe who had gone before them, but I find no | 
e record of the whole amount. About two hundred and 
y fifty of the inhabitants of St. Chriſtophers, which had 
, been taken by the French, arriving in the ſpring of 
n 1666, and more being daily expected, proviſion was 
made by the court for the relief and ſupport of ſuch as 
ir were in neceſſity. Upon the news of the great fire in 
London, a collection was made through the colony for 
the relief of ſufferers. The amount of it cannot be 9 


aſcertained. I have a letter from Mr. Seaman and other 
diſſenting miniſters in London, to Mr. Syms and Mr. 
Shephard. miniſters of Charleſtown, adviſing the receipt 
of 1051.. ſterling collected in that church. If others. 
_— in proportion, a large ſum mult have been 
raiſed, 

Turxx had been a preſs for printing at Cambridge for 
near twenty years. The court appointed two perſons , 
in October 1662, licencers of the preſs, and prohibited the- 
publiſhing any books or papers which ſhould not be ſuper- 
viſed by them, and in 1668 the ſuperviſors having allowed 
df the printing . Thomas a Kempis de imitatione Chriſti," 


well in reſpe& of the difficulty, if not impoſſibility of a land march over 
the rocky mountains, and howling deſarts, about four hundred miles, 
a the ſtrength of the French there, according to reports.“ 

This was ſo well received that a letter was ſent to the general 
court under the Kiog's ſign manual, dated the 21ſt of April 166g, ſigni- 


ſying how well taken it was by his Majeſty. Sa the letter expreſſes 
4 | 


+ Capt Daniel Gookins and Mr. Jonathan Mitchell the miniſter 
R 3 the 


of Cambridge. 
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1666 the court interpoſed, © it being wrote by a popiſh mini- 
ſter, and containing ſome things leſs ſafe to be infuſed 
among the people,” and therefore they commended to 


the licencers a more full reviſal. and ordered the preſs to 
ſtop in the mean time. In a conſti. ution lefs popular this 


would have been thought too great an abridgment of the 
ſubject's liberty. 


1666 FROM 1666 to 1670 Mr. Bellingham was annually 
to cho n governor, and Mr, Willoughby deputy governor, 
1670 Nova-Scotia and the reſt of Acadie, which had been re- 


ſcucd from the French by Cromwell, were reſtored 
the treaty of Breda. The French made little progrels 
in ſettling this country, The only inconvenience the 
Maſſachuſets complained of, until after the revolution, 
was the eee e. given to the Indians to make their 
inroads upon the frontiers. Sir Thomas Temple who, 
with others had a grant of the country firſt from Crom- 
well, and afterwards from King Charles, thought he had 
reaſon to complain, and the King's order was repeated 
to him, to give up his forts to the French, ſome pre- 
tence being made for not complying with the firſt order. 
AFTER forty years, the greateſt part of our firſt emi- 
grants had finiſhed their pilgrimage, and were arrived at 
the place of their everlaſting abode. Some of them la- 
mented their being born too ſoon, to ſce New-England in 
its moſt flouriſhing ſtate. This will be the caſe with 


their poſterity for many generations yet to come. Mr. 


Wilſon, the firſt miniſter of Boſton church, died Au— 
guſt 7th 1667, in the 79th year of his age. He left an 
amiable character, and is repreſented by his contempora- 
rics, as ont of the molt humble, pious and benevolent 
men of the age. Ie was ſon of Doctor Wilſon, a pre- 
be::d of St Paul's, Rocheſter and Windſor, and rector 
of Ciiff, in the reign of Qu:en Elizabeth. He married 
a daughter of Lady Mansheld, and a near kinſwoman of 
Sit William Bird. It was with much difficulty, that he 
perſuaded her to go to New-Engl.nd. After having ſpent 
one winter there without her, Ve returned to England to 
fetch her. His life has been publiſhed by Dr. 1 

ave 
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[ have it in manuſcript by another hand. In both are 1666 


related many inſtances to ſhew his prophetick fpirit, 


ro 


We may very well remark upon thoſe ſort of prophecies, 1670 


Ni bene conjiciet, bunc vatem. Richard Mather, a learned 
ave divine, and a miniſter of Dorcheſter died the 22d 
of April 1669, aged 73. Charles Chauncy batchelor of 


divinity, the venerable learned preſident of the college, 


died the 19th of February 1671, in his Soth year *. Be- 
ſides 


This is the Charles Chauncy of whom Ruſhworth in his collec- 
tons for the year 1629 takes this notice, Mr. Charles Chauncy, 
miniſter of Ware, uſing ſome expreſſions in his ſermon, that idolatry 


was admitted into the church, that the preaching of the goſpel would 
be ſuppreſſed, that there is much atheiſm, popery, arminianiſm and 


hereſy crept into the church; and this being looked upon to raiſe a 
fear among the people that ſome alteration in religion would enſue, 
de was queſtioned in the high commiſſion, and by order of that court 
the cauſe was referred to the biſhop of London, being his ordinary, 
who ordered him to make a ſubmiſhon in Latin.“ A letter which he 
wrote two years before to Mr, Cotton will be thought by ſome worthy 
of being preſerved, | 


% Salutem in fonte ſalutis. 
Good Sir, | 


My kindeſt reſpects and moſt loving ſalutations to yourſelf and 


your wife. The preſent convenience of a meſſenger from Ware makes 


me bold to trouble you with theſe few lines. I am now (by God's 


good hand) wickar of Ware, and deſire your beſt direction how I 
may, with moſt profit and edification of my charge, proceed in the 
Lord's work. I have a very large pariſh and a diſſolute town to deal 
with (as you may well gueſs) and which is worſe, we have little go- 
vernment in the place to aſſiſt us. The people have wanted ioſtruc- 
tion for many years (ſuch I mean as * build them up in the faith 
and make them wiſe unto ſalvation) beſides, the places round about me 
are a barren wilderneſs, and ſo muſt undergo much oppoſition. I 


have already ſuſtained aligua gravamina conſcientie, to go thus far in 


regard to the government and diſcipline of our church, and am likely 
to undergo more in the bogk of articles, which we are bound to read 


publicly and to yield our Aſſent unto; the article concerning the ordi- 


nation of biſhops and miniſters doth ſomewhat trouble me, as alio 


the ceremonies which we are bound unto, which though I forbear 
myſelf, yet I know.not how to avoid but that my curate mult uſe 
if I will ſtand here, I pray afford your wiſeſt advice herein, Hæc 
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1666 ſides theſe, we are not to omit Jonathan Mitchell, the mi: 


to 
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niſter of Cambridge, who died the gth of July 1668, in 


1670 his 43d year, and is always ſpoken of as one of the moſt 


learned men and beſt preachers in his day. Mr. Dayen- 
port, who had been miniſter of New-Haven from the 
firlt ſettlement of that colony, removed to Boſton about 
the year 1667, to the great grief of his people, and 
againſt the mind of many of the principal perſons. of the 
church in Boſton, which cauſed them, ſome time 
after, to ſeparate from their brethren, and to form a new 
ſociety ever ſince known by the name of the ſouth 
church*, He died- of the palſie March 16th 1670, in 
the 73d year of his age T. | 
Mg. Gorges's claim to the province of Main, ſupported 
by the acts of the commiſſioners, had encouraged the peo- 
ple to withdraw from their ſubjection to the Maſſachuſers, 
but the province, according to lome accounts, was in the 
utmolt confuſion, and, in 1668, ſome of the principal per- 
ſons applied to the general court of the Maſſachuſets to 
reaſſume the juriſdiftion over them. The court always 
thought it the part of good governors, as well as of good 
Judges, to amplity their juriſdiction; and “ from a ſenſe of 
their duty to God and their King”? publiſhed a declaration, 
I ſhall be glad to ſee you at my poor vickarage, is tran{u, and for 
my part (if God permit) I will not fail to ſee you once a year. I pray 
ſalute Mr. Johnſon and Mr. Bellingham with their wives in my name, 
and the ,reft of my chriſtian friends in your town or family, and! 
beſeech you remember me unto the Lord in your prayers, and the 
Lord give a bl-fling to your perſon and labours. 
Your's in the Lord with all hearty affection, 
Ware, March 15, 1627. Charles Chauncy.“ 
* Mr. Thomas Thacher was the firſt miniſter of this church, ard 


Mr. Rainsford, brother to Lord Chief Juſtice Rainsford, was the full 
ruling elder, 5 

I la 1667 the people at Cape Fear, being under diſtreſſing circum- 
ſtances, a general contribution, by order of court, was made through 
the colony for their relief. Although this was a colony ſubject to the 
proprietary government of Lord Clarendon and others, yet 'the founda- 
tion was laid, about the time of the reſtoration, by adventurers from 
New-England, who ſuppoſed they had a right to the ſoil as firſt oc- 
cupants and purchaſers from the natives, and, iſſuing from the Mafia- 


chuſets, to the ſame civil privileges, but they were diſappointed as to 


youth. A. | 


re- 
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requiring the inhabitants of the county of York to yield 1666 
obedience to the iaws of the colony, and to chuſe officers, ta 
within the ſeveral towns, as they had done before the late 1670, 
interruption.” As this proceeding was made one of the 
grounds of complaint againſt che colony, a more parti- 
cular account of it may not be improper, | | 
Tre declaration of the court was of the form following. 
« WHEREAS this colony of the Maſſachuſcts, in 
« gbſervance of the truſt ta them committed by his Ma- 
« jeſty's royal charter, with the full and free conſent and 
« ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants of the county of York; 
« for ſundry years, did exerciſe government. over the 
« people of that county; and whereas, about thre: years 
« now paſt, ſome interruption hath been made to the 
peace of that place, and order there eſtabliſhed, by the 
e 1mpoſition of ſome who, pretendiog to ſerve his Ma- 
« jeſty's intereſt with unjuſt aſperſions and reflections upon 
« this government here eſtabliſhed by his royal charter, 
« have unwarrantably drawn the inhabitants of that 
county to ſubmiſſion unto offices that have no royal 
« warranty, thereby infringing the liberty of our charter, 
« and depriving the people now ſettled of their juſt privi- 
« leges;z the effect whereof doth now appear to be, not 
* only a diſſervice to his Majeſty, but alſo reducing a 
people that were found under an orderly eſtabliſhment 
* to a confuled anarchy : The premiles being duly con- 
ſidered, this court doth judge meet, as in duty they 
&* ſtand bound to God and his Majeſty, to declare .their 
e reſolution, again to exert their power of juriſdiction 
* over the inhabitants of the ſaid county of York, and do 
hereby accordingly, in his Majeſty's name, require all 
and every of the inhabitants there ſettled, to yield obe- 
4 * dience to the laws of this colony as they have been or- 
þ * derly publiſhed, and to all ſuch officers as ſhall be there 
| legally eſtabliſhed by authority of his Majeſty's royal 
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n charter and the order of our commiſſoners, whom this 
T court hath nominated and impowered to ſettle all at- 
f * fairs neceſſary for the government of the people there, 


aud to keep a court this preſent ſummer the firſt Tueſ- 
7 cc day 
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1666“ day in July, at York town, as hath been formerly ac. 
to © cuſtomed, and, for that end, we have commanded our 
1670“ ſecretary to iſſue out warrants to the inhabitants there, 
| te jn their reſpective towns to meet to chuſe jurors, both 
*« grand and petit, conſtables and other officers for the 
<« ſervice of that county as the law requireth;; the ſaid 
« warrant to be directed unto Nathanael Maſterſon, who 
« js by this court appointed marſhal of that court as for- 
* merly, and by him the ſaid warrants are to be delivered 
<* to the ſeveral conſtables to be accordingly executed, a 
« due obſervance whereof, with an orderly return to be 
* made to the court to be held as aforeſaid, is hereby re- 
% quired of all perſons reſpectively concerned, as they 
« will anſwer the contrary at their peril. 
By the court, Edward Rawſon, ſecr'y.“ 
Trax commiſſioners appointed were Major General Le- 
veret, Mr, Edward Tyng *, Capt. Waldron r, and Capt. 
Pike F. They made return to the general court, who 
gave them thanks for their good ſervices, allowed and ap- 
proved of what they had done, and ordered their pro- 
ceedings to be entered upon their records as followeth. 
oN receipt of this court's commiſſion which is 
te recorded in the laſt ſeſſion, we preſently appointed 
« Peter Wyer clerk of the writs, and hearing Maſterſon, 
c appointed by the court, was impriſoned, we appointed 
another marſhal, by warrant under our hands, but the 
former marſhal being ſet at liberty the other did not act. 
« The court being by law to be kept in York the firſt 
« Tueſday of July 1668, being the 7th day of the month, 
« we repaired to York upon Monday the 6th day. Mr. 
« Tocelin and ſeveral others, ſtiled juſtices of the peace, 
« coming nigh to the ordinary where we were before the 
door, after ſalutes paſſed, they told us they deſired to 
e ſpeak with us in the morning. To their deſires ve 
„ complied and gave them a meeting, where we ac- 
Edward Tyng was afterwards an aſſiſtant. 
5 Richard Waldron was ſpeaker of the deputies and repreſented 
over. 


t Robert Pike was of Saliſbury. He was afterwards one of the 


council named in the province charter, * ; 
2 60 quainted 
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« quainted them we were ready to hear what they had to 1666 


« ſay, but not as ſent to treat with them about what we 


« had to do by virtue of the general court's commiſſion. 1670 


« They acquainted us that they had lately received, in a 
« pacquet from Col. Nichols, his letter to the governor 
« and magiſtrates of the Maſſachuſets colony, which they 
« deſired us to read, and firſt their commiſſion, the which 
« we read, and having read them, we told them that 
« thoſe concerned the general court and had been under 
« their conſideration, all but the letter from Col. Nichols, 
« and that they had ſent their declaration into the county, 
« ſo that we had nothing to ſay, only that we did not un- 
« derſtanq that the commiſſioners had power to make 
« any ſuch temporary ſettlement, his Majeſty having be- 
fore him the caſe, for that the Maſſachuſets had, in obe- 
& dience, ſent their reaſons hy they did not deliver up 
« the government of that country to Mr. Gorges, which 
was according to his Majeſty's command. Then Mr. 
« Tocelin told us there was not above five or ſix of a town 
for us; to which we replied, we ſhould ſee by the returns 
made to the court's warrants or appearances, and fur- 
ther told them we muſt attend to our commiſſion, in 
* proſecution whereof we ſhould attend to his Majeſty's 
and the country's ſervice, not our own, and if we met 
* with oppoſition we ſhould adviſe what to do, Many 
other . paſſed, but with mutual reſpect. They 
« ſaid they muſt attend their commiſſion. We parted 
and repaired to the meeting houſe, and there opened 
* the court by reading our commiſſion publicly and de- 
* claring to the people wherefore we came, whereto there 
was great ſilence and attention. Then, by the mar- 
ſhal, we called for the town returns to be brought in 
for the election of aſſociates ®, and returns were made 
* from five towns, the other two being hindred (as they 
* ſaid) by the juſtices, yet, in one of them, above half 
the eleCtors ſent in their votes. Whilſt the court was 


o The aſſociates ſeem to be intended in the room of magiſtrates, 
ind being joined with perſons appointed by the general court had the 
lime power as the court of mogiſtrates or aſſiſtants had in the c-lony. 
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1666 © buſy in opening, ſorting and telling the votes, the ;u, 
to © tices came, and without doors, by ſome inſtrument, 
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made Funn that all ſhould attend to hear his 
Majeſty's commands; upon which orders were given 
to the marſhal, and accordingly, be made proclamation, 
that if any had any command from his Majeſty, they 
coming and.ſhewing it to the court, the court was open 
and ready to hear the ſame. Thereupon thele gentle. 
men came in, and manifeſted their deſire, that what 
they had ſhewn to us in private might be read in court 
to the people; to whom we replied, that the court 
was in the midſt of their buſineſs in opening the return 
of the county from the ſeveral towns of election, and 
ſo ſoon as that was over, and after dinner, they ſhould 
have their deſire granted; ſo they left us, and we 
proceeded to ſee who were choſen aſſociates, had the 
returns of the jurymen and their names entred, both 
the grand jury and that of trials, alſo of the con- 
ſtables, but did not ſwear any ore, but adjourned the 
court and went.to dinner ; in which time we heard that 
the gentlemen were going to the meeting-houſe to ſit 
as an aſſembly, they having before iſſued out their 
warrants for the towns to ſend their deputies, whete- 
upon we ſent to ſpeak with them after dinner. They 
returned they would, provided we would not procecd 


any further till we ſpake with them. We ſent them 


word we did engage it. They ſent us word they would 
meet with us at the meeting-houſe, and preſently after 
their marſhal and Nathaniel Phillips went up and 
down, and at all public places publiſhed a paper or 
writing, whom meeting upon their return, it was de- 
wanded what, and upon what authority, they had 
publiſhed to the people to make a diſturbance they 
anſwered, they publiſhed what they had in the King's 
name; they were demanded to ſhew their order or al- 
thority; they anſwercd, that was for their ſecurity 3 
ſo refuſing to ſhew it they were committed to the mar- 
ſhal. Then we went to court, where we found the houſe 
full and the gentlemen to have taken up our feats, ſo 

room 
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room being made, we went up to them and told 1666 
„them we expected other things than that they would to 
„habe put ſuch an affront upon the court, nor ſhould 1670 
's WW © motions hinder us from proſecuting our commiſſion z 
n ve could keep the court elſewhere. Some of the 
people began to ſpeak, but we commanded ſilence, and 
the officer was commanded by us to clear the court, 
« whereupon Mr. Jocelin Ffoke to ſome nigh him to de- 
part; ſo they coming from their feat we came to pri- 
« yate diſcourſe, and they infiſted to have their commiſ- 
ſion and the King's mandamus of 1666 to be read; we 
« told them we would perform what we had promiſed 
« when the court was ſer, ſo we repaired to our feat, and 
they being ſer by us deſired that their commiſſion might 
« be read, which was done, and the grounds of it ex- 
* prefſed to be from the people's petitioning, who 
were told that they could beſt give anſwer thereto, 
but ſaid nothing; then that part of the mandamus of 
«* 1666, which they deſired might be read, was read. 
After which they deſired that Colonel Nichols's letter 
to the governor and magiltrates of the Maſſachuſets 
might be read, but, that not being concernment to 
them there, ſave only for information of the juſtices of 
* what had paſſed from him to the governor and magi- 
i ſtrates to whom it was directed, it was refuſed ; fome 
* ſhort account being publicly given, that that which 
had been read, for the matter, having been before un- 
« der the conſideration of the general court, they had 
the declaration of their intendments, in proſecution 
* whereof we were commiſſionated to keep court and 
* ſettle the country, which work we had begun, and, 
God willing, would profecute, to perform the truſt 
* committed to us, and have declared to the people that 
* we were not inſenſible how that, at the time of the in- 
* terruption of the government, in the year 1665, by 
* ſuch of the gentlemen of the King's commiſſioners as 
were then upon the place, they had manifeſted their 
* difpleaſure, by telling the people that the Maſſachuſcts 
* were traitors, rebels, and diſobedient to his rb 
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the reward whereof, - within one year, they ſaid, ſhould 
be retributed, yet we told them, that, through the 
good band of God and the King's favour, the Maſh 
chuſets were an authority to aſſert their right of go- 
vernment there, by virtue of the royal charter derived 
to them from his Majeſty's royal predeceſſors, and that 
we did not doubt but that the Maſſachuſets colony's 
actings for the forwarding his Majeſty's ſervice, would 
outſpeak other words, where there was nothing but 
words for themſelves or againſt us. Which doe, the 
gentlemen left us, and we proceeded' to the work of 
the court, to impannel the grand jury, gave them their 
oaths and charge, and then, the aſſociates preſent, we 
called to take their oaths, one of them, viz. Mr. 
Roger Plaiſted, expreſſed publicly that he was ſent by 
the town he lived in, accordingly he had applied him- 
ſelf to the major-general more privately, to know 
how we reaſſumed the government, and how they 
were to ſubmit toit, which he now mentioned in public 
that he might render himſelf faithful to them that ſent 
him; to which he was anſwered in public as he had 
been in private, that we reaſſumed the government by 
virtue of the charter, and that they were to have the 
like privileges with ourſelves in the other counties, 
We had alſo from Scarborough a paper preſcnted, 


which we herewith preſent to the court. Then having 


ſworn the conſtables preſent, impannelled the jury for 
trials, ſworn them, and committed what actions were 
entred and proſecuted to them, in which time the 

entlemen ſent to deſire that at our leiſure time they 
might ſpeak with us; they were ſent for and preſented 
us with a paper. After we had received it, we at- 
tended to ſettle the buſineſs of the military officers and 
trained bands, and commiſſionated for York, Job Al- 
cock lieutenant, Arthur Bragdon enſign ; for Wells, 
John Littlefield lieutenant, Francis Littlefield jun. en- 
ſign; for Scarborough, Andrew Augur lieutenant; for 
Falmouth, George Ingerficld lieutenant; for Kittery, 
Charles Froſt captain, Roger Plaiſted lieutenant, John 


« Gaf- 
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« Gaffingſley enſign; for Saco, Bryan Pendleton major; 1666 
« and he to ſettle Black-point. Mr. Knight of Wells, to 
« the morning before we came away, being Thurſday the 1670 
« gth of July, came and took his oath in court to ſerve 

« as an aſſociate. The court made an order for a county 
court to be held the 15th of September there at York, 

« and for that end continued the commiſſion to Capr. 

« Waldron, Capt. Pike, and others, for the better 

« ſtrengthening the authority upon the place, as by their 

© commiſſion may appear. The aſlociates that are now 

« in place are Major Pendleton, Mr. Francis Cotterell, 

« Mr. Knight of Wells, Mr. Raynes of Tork, Mr. 
Roger Plaiſted of Kit ery. Which is humbly ſubmitted 

© to the honourable general court as the return of 


& Your ſervants John Leveret 
« The 23d of October 1668. Edward Tyng 
Richard Waldron.” 


Tuts proceeding of the Maſſachuſets was reported and 
publiſhed by Jocelyn * in a more unfavourable light, and 
as 


* « The province of Main or the country of the Troquois (Iroquois) 
« heretofore called Laconia or New Somerſetſhire, is a colon belong- 
* ing to the grandſon of Sir Ferdinando Gorges of Aſhton Phillips in 
* the county of Somerſet, The ſaid Sir Ferdinando Gorges did ex- 


A pend in planting ſeveral parts of New-England above twenty thou- 


fand pounds ſterling, and when he was between three and fourſcore 
years of age, did perſonally engage in our royal maſter's ſervice, 
« and particularly in the ſiege of Briſtol, and was plandered and im- 
priſoned ſeveral times, by reaſon whereof he was diſcount:nanced 
* by the pretended commiſſioners for foreign planta: ions, and his pro- 
* vince encroached upon by the Maſſachuſets colony who aſſumed the 
* government thereof. His "Majeſty, that now reigneth, ſent over 
* his commiſſioners to reduce them within their bounds, and to put 
* Mr. Gorges again into poſſeſſion. But there falling out a conteſt 
* «bout it, the commiſſioners ſettled it in the King“ name (until the 
* buſineſs ſhould be determined before his Majeſty) and gave com- 
* mi{li ons to the judge of their courts, and the juſtices to govern and 
© act according to the laws of England, and by ſuch laws of their 
* Own as were no. repugnant to them. But, as ſoon as the commiſ- 
© honers were returned for England, the Maſſachuſets enter the pro- 
* vince ia a hoſtile manner with a troop of horſe and foot, and turned 
* the judge and his aſſiſtants off the bench, impriſoned the major or 

com- 
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1666 as an act of greater force and violence. Indted, he doty 
to not pretend that there was any oppoſition made by the 


70 inhabitants, but only by the particular perſons appointed 
by the commiſſioners to govern there, and it always ap. 
peared to be the deſite of a great part of the people th 
hve under the governor of the Maſſachuſets. 

Tur people of New-Hampſhire had continued in x 
quiet and orderly ſtate ever ſince the year 1641. Then 
was no perſon who had any pretence to the powers tf 
government, Maſon having only a grant of the joil froth 
the council of Plimouth, Sir Ferdinando Gorges received 
a royal charter, granting the ſame royalties, privileges 
and franchiſes as are of right or ought to be enjoyed by 
the biſhop of Durham, in the county palatine of Durham, 
with power to conſtitute a deputy governor, © chancellor, 
a treaſurer, a marſha], a judge of admiralty, officers of 
admiralty for ordering maritime affairs, maſter of ord- 
nance, a ſecretary, &c. and by repeatedly nominating 
ſome ſuch officers and attempting to eſtabliſh a form cf 
government conſiſting of different perſons from thoſe ap- 
pointed by the Maſſachuſets, there were always two dif- 
ferent parties and intereſts kept alive in that province, 
but New-Hampſhire had been ſo long united to the Maſ- 
fachuſets that the people of both colonies were of one 
hears and mind in civil and religious affairs. The town 
of Portſmouth ſhewed an inſtance of their great regard 
to the public intereſt, and in 1669 made a collection, 2 
it is termed in the inſtrument preſented to the general 
court, more probably a ſubſcription, of ſixty pounds pet 
annum for the term of ſeven years, for the uſe of Har- 


commander of the militia, threatned the judges and ſome others 
that were faithful to Mr. Gorges intereſts. I could diſcover many 
other foul proceedings, but, for (ome reaſons which might be 
given, I conceive it not convenient to make report thereof to vulgar 
& ears,” &c. Tofehn's vage to New-England, . 199. 

This Mr. Joſlelyn | take to be brother to the juſtice of peace met- 
tioned in the report of the Maſſachuſets commiſſioners, He writes 
with acrimony, and in this account, as well as ſeveral other parts of 
his voyages to New-England, diſcovers a ſtrong prejudice agaivit the 
people of the colony. 
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yard college, to be paid into the hands of the overſeers, 1666 


and they ſay they hoped to make it more “. 


ro 


Tax colony, about this time, made a greater figure 1670 


than it ever did at any other time. The report made by 
the commiſſioners to the King had produced no further 
troubles from England. The plague, the fire of London, 
the diſcontents among the people of England, cauſed by 
their jealouſics of a deſign to fubvert the conſtitution there, 
may well enough be ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe of a 
reſpite in favour of the people here. The Maſſachuſets go- 
verned, without oppoſition, the province of New-Hamp- 
ſhire and province of Main, and were beginning ſett!ements 
even further caſtward. The French were removed from 
their neighbourhood on the one ſide, and the Dutch and 
Swedes on the other. Their trade was as extenſive as they 
could wiſh. No cuſtom houſe was eſtabliſhed. The acts 
of parliament of the 12th and 15th of King Charles the 
ſecond, for regulating the plantation trade, were in force, 
but the governor, whoſe buſineſs it was to carry them into 
execution, was annually to be elected by the people, whoſe 
intereſt it was that they ſhould not be obſerved. Some of 
the magiſtrates and principal merchants grew very rich , 
and a ſpirit of induſtry and ceconomy prevailed through 


the colony. But a change of affairs came on ſoon after. 
Ma. Bellingham continued governor in 1671 and 1671 


1672 . Mr. Leveret was choſen deputy governor both 


ro 


thoſe years, and in 1673, he ſucceeded Mr. Bellingham 1673 


In 


® Boniface Burton, aged 113 years, died the 13th June 1669. 4 
manack fer 1673. | 

April 4th 1671, Mr. Willoughby the deputy governor died. He 
was a great oppoſer of the perſecutions againſt the Baptiſts, Elder 
Penn died the zoth of September the ſame year. He was a leading 
man in church and town affairs. He is the ſame perſon who was 
cholen beadie in 1630. 

7 Joſlelyn, p. 180. 

t Mr. Bellingham died December 7th, 1672. He lived to be the 
only ſurviving patentee named in the charter. It is always mentioned 
as a part of his character, that he hated a bribe, He was bred a 


teſtament in ſuch a manner, that after ſome years diſpute, the general 
court 


lawyer, but, like ſome much greater lawyers, made his laſt will and 


1671 in the place of governor, when Mr. Samuel Symonds 
to was choſen deputy governor, 
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Tur ſtrict union, which bad been from the beginning, 
between the civil and eccleſiaſtical parts of the conſti. 
tution, was about this time in danger of being broke, o 
greatly weakned. After Mr. Wilſon's death, the firſt 
church in Bollon invited Mr. Davenport, the minifter of 
New-Haven, to ſucceed him, He was then about 50, 
had gone into the wilderneſs with perſons cloſely attached 
to him, and remained with them about 30 years, and they 
were extremely averſe to his leaving them; and beſides, 
he was at the head of a party more ſtrict and rigid than 
the body of the prople of the country, for he had always 
oppoſed the admitting to baptiſm the children of any 
who were not ia full communion with one or other of the 
churches. It is not ſtrange that there ſhould have been 
a party of Boſton church which oppoſed his ſettlement, 
The two partics in this church, che firſt in rank (although 
the church of Salem was the oldeſt) in the country, pro- 
duced two parties, not in the other churches only, but 
in the ſtate allo. A conſiderable part of the church, 
both for number and eſtate, Formed themſelves, as has 
been obſerved, into a feparate ſociety. Seventeen mini- 
ſters * bore à public teſtimony agaiaſt the proceedings of 
the three elders Þ of the firſt church in Boſton, viz. againſt 


court thought it neceſſary to ſupply the defects of it, by making a di- 
poſition of his eſtate themſelves, Mr. Leveret was among the junior 
aſſiſtants, but he had been long employed in public affairs and places 
of great truſt, Oliver Cromwell had made him one of his commik 
fioners in 1654, for the reduChon of the Manhadoes. He was in 
England at the reſtoration, and appeared an advocate for the colony, 
Upon his return to N ew-England, foon after, he was choſen a men- 
ber for Boſton, In 1664 was choſen major-general, and in 166; an 
aſſiſtant. 

* John Allin, John Higginſan, John Ward, John Wilſon, Edmund 
Browne, Samuel Whiting ſenior, Thomas Cobbet, John Sherman, 
Samuel Phillips, Thomas Shepard, Increaſe Mather, Samuel Torrey, 
Zechary Symmes, John Brocke, Edward Bulkley, Samue! Whiting 
junior, John Hale. 

+ Mr. John Davenport, Mr. James Allen, and the ruling elder 
James Penn. 


a as — ©, we 
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Mr. Davenport for leaving bis church at New-Haven, 1671 


contrary. to his profeſſed principles, and againſt all of 


to 


them for communicating parcels only of letters from the 1673 


church of New · Haven to the church in Boſton, by which 
artifice the church was deceived, and made to believe the 
church of New-Haven confented to his diſmiſſion, when 
if the whole had been read, it would have appeared they 
did not. This teſtimony was fert to the elders the day 
before a pubhc faſt. An anſwer was given, in which the 
elders deny, that the letters concealed would have been 
evidence of the refuſal of the church of New-Haven to 
confent to Mr. Davenport's leaving them and ſettling at 
Boſton z the church was only unwilling to make his diſ- 
miſſion their in\mediate act. Neither the church of New- 
Haven, nor the elders of the church of Boſton can be 
wholly juſtified. There does. not ſeem to have been that 
fairneſs and ſimplicity in their proceedings which the goſ- 
pel requires. I he firſt church refuſed the invitation of 
the new ſociety to join with other churches in ordaining 
their officers, &c. The miniſters and members of churches 
in the colony were engaged, ſome on one fide and ſome 
on the other, and the contentions were ſharp *; at length 
the houſe of - deputies eſpouſed the cauſe of the firſt 


church, and having at thtir ſeſſion in May 1670 ap- 


pointed a committee to enquire into the prevailing evils 
which had procured or been the cauſe of the diſpleature 
of God againſt the land, they reported among other 
cauſes, theſe that follow, viz. ** Declenſion from the 


* Before this, viz. in July 1669, a council had been called by Mr. 
Bellingham the governor, ſcaring, as he ſays in the order, “a ſud- 
den tumult, ſome perſons attempting to ſet up an ed ſice for public 
worſhip, which was apprehended by authcrity to be detrimental to the 
public peace.” Mr. Bellingham, it is evident, was warmly engaged. 
azainſt the ſeceders, but the council thought it beſt not to interpoſe, 


and if any perſon had offer ded againſt the Jaws they adviſed to pro- 


ceed againſt them! in a due courſe of law, They judged it meet to 
ceclare, „ that it was the duty of thoſe who were about to erect a vew 
meeting-houſe to obſerve the laws and orders of the general cout for 
regulating prudential affairs, &c. and if they did not, they ſhould 
have no countenance of autkority in their picecedings.“ 

S 2 pri- 
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1671 © primitive foundation work, innovation in doctrine and 


„ worſhip, opinion and practice, an invaſion of the 


1673 * rights, liberties and privileges of churches, an uſu 


% ation of a lordly and 1 power over God's he- 
e ritage, a ſubverſion of goſpel order, and all this with 
« a dangerous tendency to the utter devaſtation of theſe 
© churches, turning the pleaſant gardens of Chriſt into 
« a wilderneſs, and the inevitable and total extirpation 
© of the principles and pillars of the congregational 
« way; theſe are the leaven, the corrupting gangrene, 
the infecting ſpreading plague, the provoking image 
e of jealouſy ſet up before the Lord, the accurſed thing 
« which hath provoked divine wrath, and doth further 
«*« threaten deſtruction.““ They then take notice of the 
late tranſaction of churches and elders in conſtituting the 
third church in Boſton, as irregular, illegal, and diſ. 
orderly “. 

SEvEeRAL of the miniſters, at the next ſeſſion of the 
general court, pre ſented a petition or addreſs, acknow- 
ledging the great goodneſs of God in favouring the land 
for ſo long a time with a godly and able magiſtracy, and 
deſiring, that it might alſo be remembered that the people 
were led forth into this wilderneſs not only “ by the 
hands of Moſes, but alſo of Aaron, viz. that reverend 
miniſtry which had tranſported the ark of the covenant, 
the preſence of God in his ordinances, ſettled in goſpel 
order.” This being premiſed, they ſolemnly profeſſed 
that they ſtill adhered to the ſafe and ſober principles 0: 
the congregational way, in oppoſition to ſeparation, mo- 
rellian or anarchical confuſion and licentious toleration. 
This profeſſion they made, to vindicate their integrity 
and innocency from the unjuſt charge of innovation and 
loud cry of apoſtacy laid upon the generality ob the mi- 


Mr. Flint, the miniſter of Dorcheſter, in his diary, whilſt this 
court was fitting, has this obſervation : © A ſpirit of diviſion, perſe- 
** cuting and oppreſling God's miniſters and precious ſaints, is the fin 
* which is unſeen and none bears witneſs againſt, It is a great fin 
t and threatens a ſword of divine wrath. God's ſeers fear it, and 
“ their bowels and compaſſions are moved at it.” 


niſtry. 
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niſtry, heightened by the reports of the committee choſen 16 71 


by the houſe of deputies in their laſt ſeſſion, and the votes to 
of the major part of the houſe. They go on and ſay, that 1673 


« this charge evidently appears to be the tranſports of a 
party, by inſtancing the buſineſs of the third church, and 
ſo deſigning to hinder the conſummation of that work of 
God, in the peaceable ſettlement thereof in actual and full 
communion with other churches, and by miſrepreſenting 
that weighty and worthy tranſaction, before inquiry had 
been made into the ſtate of the caſe. Theſe things were 
matters of great grievance, inaſmuch as an antiminiſterial 
ſpirit had thereby been ſtrengthened and emboldened, the 
hearts and hands of thoſe who laboured in the miniſtry 
weakened, the ſpirits of many being filled with groundleſs 


jealouſies and ſuſpicions againſt the miniſtrations of the 


elders. They made this humble repreſentation in hopes 


of redreſs, either by being called upon publicly to vindi- 


cate themſelves, or by the court's moving for a general 
convention of churches by their elders and meſſengers, 
for the deciſion of queſtions and accommodation of dif- 
ferences, or by ſuch other means and meaſures as to the 
wil./om of the court ſhould ſeem meet *.” 

Tux court took this addreſs into their immediate con- 
lideration, and having firſt aſſerted their own authority, 
and that the ads of the court were not liable to queſtion 
by any, and that free debates were the indubitable right 
of the court, they then acknowledged, that in an hour of 
temptation ſuch acts may pals in one court, as may, ac- 
cording to principlis of religion, prudence and ſtate inte- 
reſt, be reviewed, and upon mature deliberation be rec- 
tified in another; and in the caſe then under conſidera- 
tion, the court thoug 1t it their duty to declare, that ſe- 
veral expreſſions in the votes referred to in the petition 


appeared exccptionable ; and, that the court might re- 


move all juſt grounds of grievance in the hearts of the re- 


* Signed by J oha Allin, Thomas Cobbet, William. Hubbard, Sa- 


muel Whiting, Samuel Whiting junior, John Sherman, Samuel Phillips, 
Samue] Torrey, Jonn Ward, John Higginſon, Thomas Shepard, An- 
bas Newman, Edmund Browne, Thomas Thacher, Seaborn Cotton. 


8 3 verend 
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1671 verend elders, and that their miniftry might not be made 
to inc ffectual by that antiminiſterial ſpirit that too much rag 
1673 thr ugh the country, it was ordered, that all papers re- 


ferring to the caſe ſhould be accounted uſelels, and not 
be improved againſt the reverend elders, as. having been 
the cauſe of God's diſpleaſure againſt the country; and 
whereas many had taken upon them to publiſh the ſecrets 
of the court in that caſe, the court further declared, that 
they knew no juſt cauſe of thoſe ſcandalizing reflections 
indefinitely caſt upon magiſtrates, elders and churches, 
either in reference to the new church in Boſton or other- 


. wiſe, and therefore, until they were further informed, 


they judged them to be innocent, calumniated and milre- 
preſented. The court then profeſs, that they will adhere 
to the primitive ends of their coming over, and retain 
the ſober principles of the congregational way and the 
practice of their churches, “ in their pureſt and moſt 
athletick conſtitution *.“ 

I Have been more particular in relating this tranſac- 
tion, becauſe it gives us a pretty good idea of the con- 
nection between the civil and eccleſiaſtical power, the 
churches, notwithſtanding their claim to independency, 
being liable to controul as oft as their proceedings were 
diſapproved by the civil magiſtrate, and on the other 
hand, the magiſtrates, who were annually elected, being 
fometimes liable to be diſplaced by the influence of the 
clergy in elections, when their proceedings were ſuppoſed 
to bear hard upon the liberties of the churches, for the 
clergy ſtill retained-a great proportion of the. weight they 
had at the beginning. Indecd pariſhes were multiplied 
in the colony, many of them ſmall, and in new lettle- 
ments. The ſtipcnds to the miniſters were leſſened, and, 
ſoon after this time, ſome of them complained, as many 
curates do in England, ** that they prophecied in ſack- 


* This change of ſentiments in the court was owing to the change 
of perſons in the houſe of:deputies, there being of fifty members. the 
number of the houſe this year, twenty only who were of the houſe the 


year before; and this is an evidence of the whole colony's being ca- 


gaged in this diſpute. 
+. a cloth.“ 
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doth.” Notwithſtanding this, as long az the charter 1671 


continued, their influence in the affairs of government 
continued, as we ſhall have further occaſion to obferve. 
Taz war with the Indians, commonly called Philip's 
var, endangered'the very being of the colony, and it was 
2 queſtion with ſome, whether the Indians would not 
prevail to a total extirpation of the Engliſh inhabitants. 
At the firſt arrival of the Engliſh the Indians were treat- 
ed with kindnefs, to obtain their friendſhip and favour ; 


but they having no acquaintance with fire-arms, the Eng- 


ro 
1673 


liſh grew by degrees leſs apprehenſive of danger, finding 


means of corflets or armour, that they were not much 
expoſed to danger from bows and arrows of ſo ſimple con- 
ſtruction as thoſe of the Indians. The quarrels which 
the Indians had always been engaged in amongſt them- 
ſelves were a further ſecurity to the Engliſh, who on the 
one hand endeavoured to reſtrain them from an open war 
with one another, and on the other to keep up fo much 
contention as to prevent a combination, and to make an 
appeal to the Eogliſh, as umpires, neceſſary from time to 
time. The Engliſh, before their arrival, had ſuch ideas 
of the ſachems, that at the firſt meetings reſpect was 
ſhewn them, in ſome-proportion ro what would have been 
required by the Prince of a petty ſtate in Europe; bur 
the baſe ſordid minds of the beſt of them, and the little 


authority they had over their own ſubjects, ſoon rendered 


them contemptible. At New-Plimourh, the governor in 
the firſt treaty with Maſſaſoiet, in 1620, acquainted him 
that King James conſidered him as his good friend and ally, 
This was too great an honour tor Maſſaſoiet, he was con- 
tent to acknowledge the King to be his ſovereign. The 
next year, the governor cauſed the petty ſachems to ſign 
at inſtrument, in which they owned themſelves to be ſub- 
ect to King James *. Subjects, was a word of which they 


had 


0 Sept, 13. A. D. 1621. Know all men by theſe preſents, that 
we? whoſe names are underwritten, do acknowledge ourſelves to be 
ue loyal ſubjects of King james, King of Great Britain, TROP 

8 4 an 
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1671 had no preciſe idea, For near forty * years together, 
to they were under no great concern, or of no long continu- 
1673 ance, in that colony, from the neighbouring Indians, Maſſa- 


ſoict or Ouſan.equin always courting the frienò ſnip of the 
Engliſh. After his death + and the death of his eldeſt ſon 
Wamſutta or Alexander, Metacom or Philip Þ his ſecond 


ſon, a man of great ſpirit, by his behaviour railcd ſuſpicions 


of a deſign againſt the Englith, but, appearing before the 
court in Plimuuth in 1662, he expreſſed his deſire to con- 
tinue in fricndſhip, and promiſed, that he and his ſucceſſors 
would always remain faithful ſubjects to the Kings of 
England, and that he woujd never alienate his lands, and 


and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. In witneſs whereof, and as 


a teſtimonial of the ſame, we have ſubſcribed our names or maiks as 
followeth, 


Ohquamehud Nattawahunt Quadaquina 
Conwacomet Caunbatant Huctamoiden 
Obbatinnua Chickatawbut Apannow,” 


Alexander eldeſt ſon of Maſſaſoiet, ſoon after his father's death, 
about 1656, was ſuſpected of plotting with the Naraganiets againſt 
the Engliſh. Mr. Jolas Winſlow with eight or ten ſtout meu armed, 
took him by ſurprize at a hunting houſe about fix miles diſtan: from 
the Engliſh towns, and carried him to the governor, This raited his 
indignation to that degree as to bring a fever upon him which put an 
end to his life and plots together. Philip his brother a young lad ſue- 
ceeded him M. | 

+ Maſſaſoiet juſt before his death when he was treating for the ſale 
of ſome of his lands at Swanſey, inſiſted upon it as a condition tuat the 
Engliſh ſhould never attempt to draw off any of his peop'e from their 
religion to chriſtianity, and would not recede until he found the treaty 
would break off if he urged ii any further. Hubbard. 


t In 1662, when Maſſaſoiet's two ſons were at Plimouth, the go-. 


vernor gave them their Engliſh names. The indians in general were 
fond of having names given to them. Their father never took a». Eng- 
liſh name. Philip was charged by the Engliſh with being not on'y 
haughty but perfidious and impious. They charged him with pride 
and ambition, in aſpiring to the ſovereignty of a country which he 
would have enjoyed as his inheritance if they had not prevented ; with 
perfidy in breaking promiſes made whilſt under reſtraint and in the 
power of thoſe to whom they were made; and with impiety in refuling 
to receive his religion from his enemies. 


never 
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never make war with any other Indians without the privity 1671 
and allowance of the government of New-Plimouth *. to 
The Indians within the Maſſachuſets bounds, were not un- 1673 


der one general ſachem, but divided into ſmaller cantons. 
Theſe, one after another, were brought to acknowledge 
their ſubjection to the Maſſachuſets government, particu- 
larly in 1643, when danger was apprehended from the 
Naraganſets, five ſachems ſubjected themſelves by the 
ſame inſtrument. Beſides rules and orders which they 
were encouraged to make for their own governm«n', tor 
any offence againſt the Engliſh they were puniſhed by the 
Engliſh laws, and ſo likewiſe for any capital or heinous of- 
fence among themſelves. The caſe of a ſqua convicted 
of adultery was geferred to the elders, for advice wheiher 
ſhe ſhould die or not. They were merciful to her, and 
ſhe eſcaped with a ſmart whipping. Notwithſtanding the 
laws to reſtrain all perſons from ſelling guns or ammuni- 
tion to the Indians, they were generally furniſhed with 
both, and were become good mark ſmen. 

In 1670 the Pokanoket or Philip's Indians were again 
ſuſpected bv their frequent aſſembling together, by fixing 
up their guns, grinding t eir hatchets, and other prepara- 
tions, and by inſults offered to the Engliſh in ditierent 


However it may be queſtion:d whether this was a reaſonable re- 
quiftion, ſome of the terms of it were plain and well undcritoud. 

+ We have and by theſe preſents do, voluntarily and without any 
conſtraint or perſuaſion, but of our own free motion, put ourſelves, our 
ſubjects, lands, and eſtates under the government and juriſdiftion of 
the Maſſachuſets, to be governed and protected by them according to 
their juſt laws and orders io far as we {hall be made capable of under- 
ſandi"vg them; and we do promiſe for ourſelves aud all our ſubjects 
and all our poſterity, to be true and faithful to the ſaid government and 
aiding to the maintenance thereot to our beſt ability, and from time 
to time to give peedy notice of any conſpiracy, attempt or evil inten- 
od of any, of which we ſhall know or hear of againſt the ſame, and 
we Jo promiſe to be willing, from time to time, to be inſtructed in the 
knowledge and worſhip of God. In witneſs whereof we. have here- 


unto put our hands the 8th of the firſt month 164 3-4. 


Cutchamacke Naſhowanon Woſlamegon.. 
Maſkanomet Squay Sachem 


Places, 


* 
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1671 places, to be meditating a general war. The government 
to of Plimouth, in March, ſent meſſengers to them to inquire 
1673 into the reaſon of this behaviour, and at the ſame time 


wrote to the Maſſachuſets, acquainting them therewith, 
The governor and magiſtrates, always averſe to an open 
breach, immediately diſpatched their own meſſengers “ to 
Taunton, to prevent a war if poſſible, which Plimouth 
had intimated that they ſhould be obliged to begin, if they 
could not otherwiſe bring the Indians to reaſon. . Th 

met at Taunton, the 13th of April, where the gover- 
nor Þ and two other of Plimouth gentlemen Þ met with 
them, and whilſt they were in 3 and examining 
witneſſes concerning the behaviour of the Indians, the 
governor received a, meſſage from Philip, ſignifying that 
he was at three mile river, and that he deſired the gover- 
nor to come up thither to ſpeak with him. The gover- 
nor returned anſwer & that: he was at Taunton ready for a 
treaty, and expected Philip to come to him, promiſing 
ſecurity. Philip refuſed to move, until two of the go- 
vernor's meſſengers {| offered to remain as hoſtages, and 
then he declined coming into the town, and retolved to 
go on as far as the mill, with all his men in arms, de- 
firing the governor to come to him there. This return 
was made to the governor, with further intelligence that 
Philip was on the march with all his men in arms, and 
ſoon after he appeared at the mill, placing centinels 
round a hill near to it, but ſent no meſſage into the town. 
Some within the town were for attacking him, but the 
Maſſachuſets commiſſioners were afraid of the event and 
would not conſent to ir. All agreed, that the governor 
ſhould not condeſcend to go out to him. At length the 
Maſſachuſets commiſſioners offered to go out and try to 
perſuade him to come in. At firſt he was unwilling, and 
his counſellors declared he ſhould not go, but finally he 
conſented, provided his men might go with him, they to 


William Davis, William Hudſon, and Thomas Brattle. 

+ Mr. Prince. tf Mr. Jofias Winſlow, and Conſtant Southworth. 
$ By old Roger Williams and ſome others, 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Brown. 
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be on one fide of the mecting-houſe, and the Engliſh, on 1671 


the otber. Philip denied that he bad any furtber pur- 


279 


ro 


pole in bringing his men together and arming them, than 1673 


to defend himlelf from any attacks which might be made 
by the Naragaoſet Ipdians, ſome. of whom had been en- 
oaged in, quarrels with forme of bis peoplez but, upon 
enquiry, it appeared, that he was on better terms with 
the Naraganſets than ever before, and plentiful evidence 
being produced of his preparations, both of ammunition 
and proviſions, and of parties of his men being deſtined 
for the attack of Taunton, Seaconk, and other places, 
he was confounded and made a full copfeſlion, Such im- 
provement was made of it by the commiſſioners. that 
they required of him ſatisfaction for paſt damages and 
ſecurity againſt future injuries. The firſt was not long 
inſiſted on, but with reſpect to the latter, he was, pre- 
vailed on to deliver up what Engliſh. arms he then had 
with him, being about 70 guns, and to promiſe to ſend 
in the remainder in a few days. A writing was alſo 
drawn. up, which he conſented to ſign, acknowledging his 

paſt breach. of faith, and promiſing future fidelity *. 
Ius loſs of ſo many guns muſt have been grievous to 
Philip, at a time when he only waited a good opportunity 
ol falling upon the Engliſh, His ſubmitting to oy ac- 
ow- 


* « Taunton, tath April 1671. Whereas my father, my brother. 
and myſelf, have formerly ſubmitted ourſelves, our country, and our 
pcople unto the King's Majeſty of England and colony of New-Pli- 
wouth, by ſolemn covenant under our hands, but I having of late, 
through my indifcretion and the naughtineſs of my heart, violated 
and broken this my covenant with my friends, by taking up arms 
with evil intent againſt them, and that groundleſsly, and being 
now deeply ſenſible of my unfaichfulneſt and folly, defire at this time 
{'emnly to renew my covenant with my ancient friends and my fa- 
ther's friends above mentioned, and da defire this may teſtify to the 
world againſt me, if ever I ſhall again fail in my faithfulneſs towards 
am (that 1 have now and at all times found ſo kind to. me) or any 
ether of the Engliſh colories. And as a real pledge of my true in- 
tention, for the — to be faithful and friendly, I do Tug engage 
i reſign up to the government of New-Plimouth all my Engliſh arms, 
io be kept by them for their ſecurity, ſo long as they ſhall tee * 

Or 
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1671 knowledgment in writing was of no conſequence. The 
to Indians, in general, will promiſe any thing required of 
1673 them to remove an impending danger, or to procure an 


immediate benefit, and they regard ſuch promiſes not a 
minute longer than it is for their advantage to do it, 
When Philip was at liberty he thought no more of his 
_ engagements, the guns were not brought in, and he him- 
ſelf refuſed to come to Plimouth, when required. Many 
ſtrange Indians reſorted to him. On the 23d of Auguſt 
Mr. Morton, ſecretarv, in the name of the court of Pli- 
mouth, wrote to the Maſſachuſets governor, to be com- 
municated to the council, acquainting him that they had 
ſummoned Philip to appear on the 13th of September, 
that, if he did not do it, they had determined, on the'2oth 
to ſend out forces to reduce him to reaſon, unleſs better 
reaſon ſhould ſeaſonably appear to them, by the Maſſa- 
chuſets advice, to prevent it; that it was a common cauſe, 
and they ſhould well accept of aſſiſtance; but it was 
plainly intimated, that if aid ſhould be refuſed they 
would engage alone. Philip happened to come to Boſton, 
with his counſellors, the ſame day the letter was received, 
and repreſented his caſe ſo favourably to the governor 
and council, that, in their anſwer to Plimouth, they 
urged that government to refer the difference between 
Philip and them to commiſſioners from the Maſſachuſets 
and Connecticut“. Plimouth declined this propoſal, and 


inſiſted on Philip's appearance at the time 3 
| ut 


- 


For the true performance of the premiſes I have hereunto ſet my band, 
together with the reſt of my council. 


In the preſence of The mark of Philip chief ſachem P 
Wm. Davis The mark of Tacaſoe V 
Wm. Hudſon 'The mark of Capt. Wiſpaſh T 
Tho. Brattle, The mark of Woukaponkanet T 


'The mark of Nimrod L. 


* At this time there was a breach in the union between the colonies 
from ſome miſunderſtandings, but the next year 1672 it was healed, and 
ſome alterations made in the articles. 


+ The nature of Philip's ſubjection to the government of Plimouth 
was enquired into, vpon this occaſion, by the Maſſachuſets. ha 
ay 
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but finally the Maſſachuſets declaring that there did not 1671 


appear ſufficient grounds for commencing hoſtilities, 


to 


Plimouth conſented to give Philip further time until the 1673 


26th, promiſed him ſafe conduct, and defired com- 
miſſioners from Maſſachuſets and Connecticut to be pre- 
ſent and give advice. Whilſt Philip was at Boſton he 
engaged that he would not enter into a quarrel with Pli- 


fy in their letter of the 8th of September, We do not underſtand 
* how far he hath ſubjected himſelf to you, but the treatment you 
* have given him and proceedings towards him do not render him 
* ſuch a ſubject, as that, if there be not a preſent anſwering to ſum- 
* mons, there ſhould preſently be a proceeding to hoſtilities ; and the 
* ſword once drawn and dipped in blood may make him as indepen- 
« dent upon you, as you are upon him.” Notwithſtanding, that in 
the treaties from time to time, the Indians have acknowledged them- 
ſelves ſubjects to the Kings of England, yet they ſtill retained, in 
their idea of ſubjection, a degree of independency which Engliſh ſub- 
jets have no pretence to. The Six Nations go no farther than to call 
the great King their father. They never call themſelves ſubjects. 
When Philip was at Boſton, in 1671, and the letters, which had heen 
received from Plimouth, were read to him, he expreſſed himſelf be- 
fore the governor and council as follows: That his predeceffors had 
* been Friendly with Plimouth governors, and an engagement of that 
* nature was made by his father and renewed by his brother, and 
* (when he took the government) by himſelf, but they were only 
© agreements, for amity and not for ſubjection any further, as he ap- 
* prehends ; he deſired to ſee a copy of the engagement they ſpeak 
Hof, and that the governor of the Maſſachuſets would procure it 
* for him. He knew not that they were ſubjects. Praying Indians 
were ſubjects to Maſſachuſets and had officers and magiſtrates ap- 
pointed, they had no ſuch thing with them, and therefore were not 
* ſubje&t.” ¶ May ſſachuſet files.) In the ſeveral treaties between the 
Maſſachuſets and the Eaſtern Indians, from Sir William Phips's treaty 


in 1693 down to the laſt treaty of peace in 1749, the Indians have 
aways acknowledged ſubjection to the crown of England; notwith= 


ſanding ſuch agreements, they bave remained as independent of the 
Maffachuſets government as they were before any treaty was made 
with them. When they call the King their Sovereign, perhaps they 


have no other idea than the Six Nations have when they call him Fa- 


ther, It is indeed at this day of no other importance than a matter 

of meer ſpeculation, the eaſtern Indians, the ſubject of theſe treaties, 

if the remains of all their tribes were collected into one, not deſerving 
name of a nation, and in a few years more they will be extinct. 


mouth, 
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167 1 mouth, until he had firſt addreſſed himſelf to the Maſh 
ro chuſets for advice and approbation. | | 
1673 Tux mediators met at Plimouth, and matters ſeemed 


to be accommodated ; Philip ſigned to ſuch articles as it 
was t treafonable heſhould do, whichwereas follows: 

« WE Philip and my council, and my ſubjccts, do 
acknowiedge ourſelves ſubject to his Majeſty the King 
of England and the government of New-Plimouth, and 
to their laws. : 

„ 2dly. Iam willing, and do promiſe, to pay unto the 
government of Plimouth one hundred pounds in fuch 
things as I have, but I would intreat the favour that! 
might have three years to pay it in, foraſmuch as I can- 
not do it at preſent. 

% 3dly. I do promiſe to ſend unto the governor, or 
whom he ſhall appoint, five wolves heads, if I can get 
them, or as many as I can procure, until they come to 
five wolves yearly. 

« 4thly. If any difference fall between the Engliſh and 
myſelt and people, then I do promiſe to repair to the go- 
vernor of Plimouth, to rectify the difference amongſt vs, 

„ &thly. I do promiſe not to make war with any, but 
with the governor's approbation of Plimouth. h 

& 6thly. 1 promiſe not to diſpole of any of the lands 
that I have at preſent, but by the approbation of the go- 
vernor of Plimouth. 

For the true performance of the premiſes, I the ſaid 
Sachem, Philip of Pawkamauket, do hereby bind myſ-!! 
and ſuch of my council as are preſent, ourſelves, our 
heirs, our ſucceſſors, faithfully. In witneſs whereof we 
have hereunto ſubſcribed our hands, the day and year 


above written“. The mark P of Philip the 
„In the peſence of Sachem of Pawkamaukc 
thecourtand divers The mark ? of Uncompan 
of the gentlemen of The mirk | of Wotokom 
the Maſſachuſets The mark Jof Samkana. 
and Connecticut.” Tus 


There is no date to the printed articles in Mr. Hubbard's b * 
of the war, | | 
420 
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Tax Engliſh have been charged, by ſome writers, with 167x 
its of injuſtice to the Indians, which have provoked to 
them and occaſioned the frequent wars. There have 1673 
been many inſtances of abuſes offered to particular per- 
ſons among the Indians, by evil minded Engliſhmen, and 
the inhabitants of ſome parts of the province which have 
ſuffered moſt by Indian cruelties, may have been under 
two ſtrong prezudices, and, by this means, offenders, 
when brought upon trial, may have been acquitted by 
too favourable juries. We are too apt to conſider the 
ladians as a ract of beings by nature inferior to us, and 
born to {ervitude, Philip was a man of high ſpirit, and 
could not bear to ſee the Engliſh of New-Plimouth ex- 
tending their ſettlements over the dominions of his anceſ- 

o on; and although his father had, at one time or other, 

+ coonveyed to them all that they were poſſeſſed of, yet he 

| had ſenſe enough, to diſtinguiſh a free voluntary co- 
venant from one made under a fort of dureſſe, and he 
would never reſt until be brought on the war which ended 

„ In bis deſtruction. The eaſtern wars bave been cauſed by 
„de attachment of thoſe Indians to the French, who have 

. Wen all opportunities of exciting them to hoſtilities 

againſt the Engliſh. 
% From 1671 to 1674 * we meet with no tranſaction of 1674 
3. vomeat relating to the Indians, but it is affirmed that to 
Philip was all this time uſing meaſures to engage * 1676 
| ians 


| An Engliſhman was found dead. having been ſhot through the 
ur body, in Dedham woods, in the ſpring- of the year 16713 an In- 


we dan, the ſuppoſed murderer, was taken and impriſoned, whether 
ar panes or not I do not find, but it kept the colony in an alarm for 
me time. 

* In May 1672, the union between the three colonies, being re- 


wed by commiſſioners, was ratified by the general court at 
bolon, They were to meet now but once in three years, unleſs upon 
extraordinary occaſions. The proportion of men for any general 
ſervice was ſettled for 15 years to come as follows, viz. Maſſachuſets 
loo, Plimoath 20, Connecticut 60. | + 
HE May 28th 1672 War was proclaimed againſt the Dutch in Boſton, 
2 n conſequence of the King's declaration of war publiſhed in Eng- 
! ad. This was the firlt inſtance of any public declaration of war 


in 


— 
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1674 dians in all parts of New-England to unite againſt the 


Engliſh. The Indians about Hadley confeſſed ſuch a plot. 
The Naraganſets had engaged to bring four thouſand 
men. This could not be done immediately, The 
Engliſh were upon the watch. Some fire-arms had been 
taken from the Indians. Ty provide ſufficient arms, am- 
munition and proviſions, whilſt under ſuſpicion, was a 
work of time. They did not expect to be prepared before 
the ſpring of 1676, but Philip precipitated his own na- 
tion and his allies into a war, before they were prepared. 
This was evident from the diſtraction of the Indians in all 
parts of New-England, upon the firſt news of the diſtur- 


in the colony. In the Dutch wars, in the time of the parliament 
and Cromwell, and in the former war after the reſtoration, until 
forces came to reduce the Manhados, correſpondence and com- 
merce continued between the colonies, notwithſtanding the war in 
Europe. | 

: March 2 iſt 1673, the caſtle at the entrance of Boſton harbour, 
being of timber, was burnt down by accident, A new fortreſs of 
ſtone was erected, ſaid then to be a ſtrong work. 

In Auguſt the ſame year advice came to Boſton that the Dutch, a. 
ter taking ſeveral ſhips at Virginia, had poſſeſſed themſelves of New- 
York, whilſt Col. Lovelace the governor was at New-Haven, and 
that the Dutch force was bound further northward, This intelligence 
cauſed a great alarm in the colony. The caſtle having been deſtroy- 
ed not long before, Boſton was leſs capable of defence, The belt 
Preparations were made which could be made, The Dutch fleet 7t- 
turned to Europe. 

This acquiſition was accidental, according to the account given by 
the Dutch at New-York. Four Hollanders and three Zealanders 
met off Martinico, one fide with French the other Engliſh colours, 
and prepared to fight, until by hoiſting their proper colours they 
better underſtood one another. They then joined together and 
agreed upon an expedition to Virginia and New-York. The Dutch 
Guinea fleet was intended for the — ſervice, but theſe other ſhips 
ſaved them the trouble. MS. Account of a meſſage from Hartford e 
New-York, © 

A collection was made in 1672 for rebuilding Harvard-college, 
amounting to 1895 J. 2s. 9d. The town of Boſton gathered 
8001. of which 1001. was given by Sir Thomas Temple, as true a 
1 ſays Doctor Mather, as ever ſat foot on the American 

rand. | 
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bance from Philip, They were amazed, not knowing 1674 


which way to turn, ſometimes ready to declare for the 


Engliſh, as they had been uſed to do in the former con- 


teſts with Philip, at other times inclining to join with 
Philip, as firſt or laſt moſt of them did. The war was 
hurried on by a piece of revenge, which Philip cauſed to 
be taken upon John Sauſaman, a praying Indian, He had 
been bred up in the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, 
was ſome time at the college, and afterwards employed 
as a ſchoolmaſter at Natick, but, upon ſome miſdemeanor, 
fled to Philip, who made him his ſecretary * and chief 
counſellor and confident. After remaining ſome years 


with Philip, Mr. Eliot the Indian evangeliſt, who had been 


his ſpiritual father, prevailed with him to return to the 
chriſtian Indians at Natick, where he manifeſted public 
repentance for ' his apoſtaſy and became a preacher, and 
conformed more to the Engliſh manners than any other 


Indian. In the year 1674, Sauſaman upon ſome occaſion / 


went to Namaſket, (Middleborough) where he tell into 
company with ſome of Philip's Indians, and with Philip 
himſelf. There, he diſcovered, by ſeveral circumſtances, 
that the Indians were plotting againſt the Engliſh. He 
informed the governor what he had diſcovered, and told 
him, that if he ſhould be known to be the informer it 
would coſt him his life. It was not long aſter that Sauſa- 
man was met by three or four Indians upon a frozen pond, 
they knocked him down and put him under the ice, leav- 
ing his gun and hat upon the ice to make the world be- 
lieve that he accidentally fell in and was drowned. When 
the body was found and taken up, the wounds appeared 
upon his head. An Indian happened to be upon an hill 
at a diſtance, and ſaw the murder committed. He con- 
ccaled it for ſome time, but at length diſcovered it. The 


murderers were apprehended, tried upon the Indian's teſ- 


timony and other circumſtances, convicted and executed, 
two of them denying the fact to the laſt, the third, when 
he came to die, confeſſing he was a ſpectator of the mur- 


der committed by the other two, This trial was at Pli- 
mouth 
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1675mouth in June 1675 *. Philip, enraged to ſee the imme. 
diate actors brought to puniſhment by the Engliſh laws, 
and expecting that it would be his own turn next, being 
conſcious that the murderers were employed by him, took 
no pains to exculpate himſelf, but gathered what ſtranger 
he could, and, together with his own men, marched them 
up and down the country in arms. The Engliſhof Plimouth 
ordered a military watch in every town, but took no other 
notice of the Indians behaviour, hoping, that when Phil 
ſaw no meaſures were uſed for apprehending him, the 
threatened ſtorm would blow over, as it had done ſeveral 
times before. But the Indians coming in to him from ſeve- 
ral quarters, gave him freſh courage, and he behaved with 
inſolence, firſt threatening the Engliſh at Swanzey, then 
killing ſome of their cattle, and at length rifling their 
houſes . An Engliſhman was ſo provoked, that he fired 
upon an Indian and wounded him . June 24th, in the 
morning, one of the inhabitants of Rehoboth was fired 
upon by a party of Indians, and the hilt of his ſword ſhot 
off h. The ſame day in the afternoon, being a faſt, as 
Swanzey people were coming from publick worſhip, the 
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* Mr. Winſlow, governor of Plimouth, writes to Mr. Leveret, 
the Maſſachuſets governor, July 4, 1675.—* I do ſolemnly profeſs 
we know not any thing, from us, that might put Philip upon theſe ü 
motions, nor have heard that he pretends to have ſuffered any 0 
wrong from us, ſave only, that we had killed ſome Indians, and 
intended to ſend for himſelf for the murder of John Sauſaman. 

The laſt that was executed this week confeſſed that he ſaw the other 
two do the murder. Neither had we any thoughts to command ö 
him in about it.” This action of Philip, in procuring the death of | 
Sauſaman, has always been pronounced to be a moſt heigous | 
crime, Philip no doubt coniidered him as a traitor and renegade, 
who had juflly forfeited his life. The Indians left murderers 10 
the revenge of relations and friends, but puniſhed traitors by pub- 
lic execution. | 

+ In 1671, he confeſſed that he intended to provoke the Englith 
to begin with him firſt. At this time, a whimſical opinion pre- 
vailed, that the fide which did the firſt execution would finally be 
conquered, 

This is ſaid to be the firſt gun. Hubbard. 

$ Governor Winſlow's letter 24th of June. 


Indians 
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Indians attacked them, killed one and wounded others, 1675 


and killed two men who were going for a ſurgeon, beſet 
z houſe, in another part of the town, and there murdered 
ſix more. The Maſſachuſets, before this, had determined 
to raiſe 100 men for the aſſiſtance of Plimouth; but, before 
they marched, it was thought beſt to ſend meſſengers to 
Philip at Mount Hope “, to divert him from his deſign if 
poſſible z but the meſſengers ſeeing ſome of the Swanzey 
men lying murdered in the road, did not think it ſafe to 
go any further, and returned as faſt as they could with 
this intelligence to Boſton, On the 26th, a foot company 
under Capt. Henchman, and a troop under Capt. Prentice, 
marched from Boſton towards Mount Hope, and were 
overtaken by another company of 110 volunteers under 
Capt, Moſely , and all arrived at Swanzey the 28th, where 
they found Plimouth forces under Capt. Cudworth. They 
made the miniſter's houſe, (Mr. Miles Þ) near the bridge, 
their head-quarters. About a dozen of the troop went 
immediately over the bridge, where they were fired upon 
fom out of the buſhes, one killed and one wounded. 
This action drew the body of the Engliſh forces after the 
enemy, whom they purſued a mile or two until they took 
to a ſwamp, killing about halt a dozen of them. Philip 
thought it beſt to quit his ſtation at Mount Hope. A day 
or two after, Major Savagey being arrived with more forces 


* Philip's chief ſeat of government was at Mount Hope ; but he 
removed to other places for hunting and fiſhing, particularly to 
Namakket or Middleborough ; and he had a hunting houſe in 
Taunton, near a ſwamp or pond called the Fowling Pond, which 


has been ſince ſet off from Taunton, and with other lands made a. 


town by the name of Raynham. In 1763, a jury which went to 
view ſome controverted bounds, were ſatisfied that they had diſ- 
covered the ruins of Philip's houſe, and the hearth where he uſed 
to cook, covered over with earth, the coals remaining intire to that 
time, | 

+ Moſely had been an old privateerer at Jamaica, probably of 
ſuch as were called Bucaneers. | 

t This was the Baptiſt miniſter mentioned page 228. , 

Mr. Joſeph Dudley, then member for Roxbury, afterwards 
governor of the province, accompanied him, 


T 2 from 


THE THISTORT UF: 


1675from Boſton, and a general command, marched into the In- 


dian towns“ which they found deſerted, with marks of great 
haſte. They diſcovered Philip's wigwam amongſt the 
reſt, They met with none of the enemy. The next 
day, they returned to their head-quarters at Swanzey, It 
is not my deſign to enter into every minute circum- 
ſtance of the war TJ. The Maſſachuſets government ſent 
Capt. Hutchinſon as their commiſſioner to treat with the 
Naraganſets T. It was thought convenient to do it ſword 


in 
They paſſed through many fields of corn. Hubbard. 


'+ A letter to London mentions an inſtance of heroiſm in a maid 
ſervant of one Mr. Minot of Dorchefter. She was left at home, 
upon a Lord's day in July, when an Indian came to the door, and 
finding it ſhut, attempted the window. When ſhe perceived it, 
ſhe hid two young children ſhe had with her under two braſs kettles, 
and ran up ſtairs and charged a muſket ; but the Indian was quicker 
than ſhe was, and fired firſt, and miſſed her. She fired, and ſhot 
him in the ſhoulder, He was not ſo diſabled as to give over his 
deſign ; but ſhe had reſolution enough, as he was entering the 
3 to clap a ſhovel full of live coals to his face, which 
cauſed him to flee, and marked him ſo, that he was known when 
found dead in the woods at five miles diſtance. The ſame letter 
takes notice of Cornellis, a Dutchman, under ſentence of death for 


piracy, but pardoned on condition of enliſting. ** He purſued 


Philip ſo hard, that he got his cap, and now wears it. The ge- 
neral finding him a brave man, ſent him with a command of 
twelve men to ſcout, with orders to return in three hours on 
pain of death. He met 60 Indians haling their canoes aſhore: 
he kiiled 13, and took 8 alive, and purſued the reſt as far as he 
could go for ſwamps, and, on his return, burnt all the canoes. 
The exploit took up eight hours. A council of war was called, 
and Cornellis was again ſentenced to die for breach of orders, 
but a ſecond time received his pardon ; and a ſhort time after 
was ſent out on the like deſign, and brought in 12 Indians alive, 
and two ſcalps.” | 

t © We do judge that it will be of abſolute neceſſity to put all 
the Indians, that are neighbouring to the Engliſh, to the teſt of their 
fidelity.—If they deſire our friendſhip, they muſt not harbour or 
nouriſh any that are our declared enemies; but in cafe that Philip 
or any of his men, women, or children be fled to them, that they 
forthwith deliver them up, and alſo that they ſend hoſta es for our 
ſecurity, and do join with us in the purſuit and conqueſt of their 
and our enemy; this we judge to be juſt and equal, as well as 
neceſſary. 
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in hand, therefore all the forces marched into the Nara- 1675 


ganſet country. Connecticut, afterwards, ſent two gen- 
tlemen in behalf of that government, and on the 15th of 
July, they came to an agreement with the Naraganſet In- 
dians, who favoured Philip in their hearts, and waited only 
a convenient opportunity to declare openly for him; but, 
whilſt the army was in their country, were obliged to 
ſubmit to the terms impoſed upon them “. 


As 


neceſſary.— We have commiſſioned Capt. Hutchinſon to repair to 
Naraganſet Indians, who will bring a ſmall party with him and 
will have a view to the forces with you for his afliſtance.” General 
court's letter to Maj. Savage. July 4, 1675. 

Articles, covenant, and agreement had, made, and concluded 
by and between Maj. Thomas Savage, Capt. Edward Hutchinſon, 
and Mr. Joſeph Dudley, in behalf of the government of the Maſ- 
ſachuſets colony, and Major Wait Winthrop and Mr. Richard 
Smith in behalf of Connecticut colony, on the one Party's and 
n Wampſh alias Corman, Taitſon, Tawageſon, coun- 
ſellors and attornies to Canonicus, Ninigret, Mattatoag, old Queen 
Quaiapen, Quananſhit, and Pomham, the fix preſent ſachems of 
the whole Naraganſet country, on the other party, referring to 
ſeveral differences and troubles lately ariſen between them, and 
for a final concluſion of ſettled peace and amity between the ſaid 
ſachems, their heirs and Recalling for ever, and the governors of 
the ſaid Maſſachuſets and their ſucceſſors in the ſaid government for 
ever, 

iſt, That all and every of the ſaid ſachems ſhall from time to 
time carefully ſeize, and living or dead, deliver unto one or other 
of the aboveſaid governments all and every of ſachem Philip's 
ſubjects whatſoever, that ſhall come or be Greed within the pre- 
cin& of any of their lands, and that with greateſt diligence and 
faithfulneſs, 

2d. That they ſhall, with their utmoſt ability, uſe all acts of hoſti- 
lity againſt the ſaid Philip and his ſubjects entering his lands, or any 
other lands of the Engliſh, to kill and deſtroy the ſaid enemy, until 
a ceſſatzon from war with the ſaid enemy be concluded by both the 
aboveſaid colonies. 

3d. That the ſaid ſachems, by themſelves and their agents, ſhall 
carefully ſearch out and deliver all holen goods whatſoever taken by 
any of their ſubjects from the Engliſh, whether formerly or l. 
and ſhall make full ſatis faction for all wrongs or injuries done to the 
eſtate of any of the ſubjects of the 888 colonies, according to 
the judgment of indifferent men, in caſe of diſſatisfaction between 

he offenders and the offended parties, or deliver the offenders. 

* 4t. That 


THE HISTORY OF 


1675 As ſoon as the treaty was finiſhed, the forces left the 
Naraganſet country, and came to Taunton the 17th in 


the evening. Hearing that Philip was in a ſwamp at Po- 
caſſet, the Maſſachuſets and Plimouth forces joined, and 
arrived at the ſwamp the 18th, which they reſolutely 
entered. They found about one hundred wigwams empty, 
The enemy had deſerted them, and retired deeper into the 
ſwamp. The Engliſh followed, but in diſorder, which was 
inevitable, penetrating a thick ſwamp. They found they 
were in danger one. from another, every man firing at 
every buſh he ſaw ſhake. Night coming on, it was ge. 
ceſſary to retreat. They loſt fifteen men. How mary 
they 


4th. That all N for war, or acts of hoſtility againſt any 
of the Engliſh ſubjects, ſhall for ever for the future ceaſe, together 
with all manner of thefts, pilferings, killing of cattle, or any man- 
ner of breach of peace whatſoever, fhall with utmoſt care be pre- 
vented, and, inſtead ther:of, their ſtrength to be uſed, as a guard 
round about the Naraganſet country, for the Engliſh inhabnant 
ſafety and ſccurity. | 

oth, In token of the aboveſaid ſachems reality, in this treaty and 
concluſion, and for the ſecurity of the ſeveral Engliſh governments 
and ſubjects, they do freely deliver unto the aboveſaid Gentlemen, 
in behalf of the abovefaid colonies, John Wobequob, Weowchin, 
Pewkes, Wenew, four of their near kinſmen and choice friends, 
to be and remain as hoſtages in ſeveral places of the Engliſh juni- 
diction, at the appointment of the honourable governors of the 
gboveſaid colonies, there to be civilly treated, not as priſoners, but 
otherwiſe at their honours diſcretion, until the aboveſaid articles 
are fully accompliſhed to the ſatis faction of the ſeveral governors, 
the departure of any of them in the mean time to be accounted a 
breach of the peace of theſe preſent articles. 

6th. 'The ſaid gentlemen, in behalf of the governments to which 
they do belong, do engage to every of the ſaid ſachems and their 
ſubjects, that if they or any of them ſhall ſeize and bring into 
either of the aboveſaid Engliſh governments, or to Mr. Smith, inha- 
bitant of Naraganſet, Philip ſachem alive, he or they ſo delivering 
ſhall receive 2 their pains forty trucking cloth coats; in cage 
they bring his head, they ſhall have twenty like good coats paid 
them; for every living ſubject of ſaid Philip, fo =; the de- 
Iiverer ſhall receive two coats, and for every head one coat, 25 2 
gratuity for their ſervice herein, making it appear to ſatisfaction 
that the heads or perſons are belonging to the enemy, and that 
they are of their ſeizure. : 
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they killed of the enemy is uncertain, It was an unſuc-1675 


ceſsful attempt, and the more unfortunate becauſe, as they 
were afterwards informed, Philip was in ſuch diſtreſs, that 
if they had followed him half an hour longer, he would 
have ſurrendered himſelf and his men, which would have 
put an end to the war . This diſappointment encouraged 
the Indians, in other patts of New-England, to follow 
Philip's example, and begin their hoſtilities againſt the 
Engliſh. Some few had begun before. The Nipnet or 
Nipmuck Indians had killed four or five people at Men- 
don, in the Maſſachuſets colony, the 14th of July. The 
governor and council, in hopes of reclaiming the Nipnets, 
ſent Capt. Hutchinſon with 20 horſemen to Quabaog 
(Brookfield) near which place there was to be a great ren- 
dez vous of thoſe Indians. The Inhabitants of Quabaog 


7th. The ſaid ſachems do renew and confirm unto the Engliſh in- 
habitants or others, all former grants, ſales, bargains, or convey- 
ances of lands, meadow, timber, graſs, ſtones, or whatever elſe 
the Engliſh may have heretofore bought, or quietly poſſeſſ:d and 
* to be unto them and their heirs and aſſigns for ever, as 
alſo all former articles made with the confederate colonies, * 
Laſtly. The ſaid counſellors and attornies do premeditately, ſe- 
riouſly, and with good advice, covenant, conclude, and agree all 
aboveſaid ſolemnly, and call God to witnoſs, they are and fhall re- 
main true friends to the Engliſh governments, and perform the 
aboveſaid articles punctually, uſing their utmoſt endeavour, care, 
end faithfulneſs therein. In witneſs whereof they have ſet their 
hands and ſeals. - Petaquamſcot, July 15, 1675. 
Signed, ſealed, and delivered in the . 
1 of us under-written, be- Tawageſon his mark C 
ing carefully interpreted to the Taytſon his mark ſ) 
ſaid Indians before ſealing, | 
Daniel Henchman Agamaug his mark 7 
Thomas Prentice : 
Nicholas Page Wamp wits Connie IN 
nan Stanton interpreter 
enry Hawlaws 
Pecoq Bukow 
Job Neff.“ 
+ Mather's hiſtory of the war, 
A letter from Boſton to London, Nov. 10, 1675, ſays, that a bro- 
ther of Philip's, a privy-counſellor and chief captain, who had been 
educated at Harvard college, was killed in this fight. 
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1675had been deluded with the promiſe of a treaty, at a place 


agreed upon, the 2d of Auguſt, Some of the principal of 
them accompanied Capt. Hutchinſon thither. Not finding 
the Indians there, they rode forward four or five miles, 
towards the Nipnets chief town. When they came to a 

lace called Meminimiſſet, a narrow paſſage between a 
ſteep hill and a thick ſwamp, they were ambuſhed by two 
or three hundred Indians, who ſhot down eight of the 
company, and mortally wounded three more, Capt. Hut- 
chinſon * being one of the number. The reſt eſcaped 
through a by-path to Quabaog. The Indians flocked into 
the town; but the inhabitants being alarmed, had all ga- 
thered together in the principal houſe. They had the 
mortification to ſee all their dwelling-houſes, about twenty, 


with their barns and outhouſes burnt, The houſe, where 


they had aſſembled, was then ſurrounded, and a variety 
of attempts made to ſet fire to it. At length, the Indians 
filled a cart with hemp and other combuſtible matter, 
which they kindled, and, whilſt they were thruſting it 
towards the houſe, a violent ſhower of rain fell ſuddenly 
and extinguiſhed the fire +. Auguſt 4th, Major Willard, 
who had been ſent after ſome other Indians weſtward, 
heard of the diſtreſs of Brookfield, when he was about 4 


* Capt. Hutchinſon was carried to Quabaog, and afterwards to 
M arlhorough, where he died the 19th of Augult. 

Capt. Hutchinſon had a very conſiderable farm thereabouts, 
and had occaſion to employ ſeveral of the Nipmug ſachem's men 
in tilling and ploughing the ground, and thereby he was known 
« by face to many of them. The ſachems ſent word they would 
* ſpeak with none but Capt. Hutchinſon himſelf, and appointed 
© a meeting at ſuch a tree, and ſuch a time.—The guide that 
* conducted him, and thoſe that were with him, through the 
« woods, brought them to a ſwamp, not far off the appointed 
* place, out of which thoſe Indians ran all at'once, and killed 16 
% men, and wounded ſeveral others, of which wounds Capt. Hut- 
& chinſon afterwards died, whoſe death is the more lamented in 
„that his mother and ſeveral others of his relations died by the 
* hands of the Indians, now above 30 years finc:.” Letter 70 
Loidon, Now. 10, 1675. | | 

+ Hubbard. Mr. Mather takes no notice of the rain, but ſays 
Willard came upon the Indians and prevented the execution. 
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or 5 miles from Lancaſter, which cauſed him, with 48 men,1675 


toalter his courle, and the ſame night he reached Brookfield, 
after 30 miles march; and though the Indian ſcouts diſ- 
covered him, and fired their alarm guns, yet the main 
body, from their high joy, always accompanied with a hor- 
rid noife, heard nothing of them. Willard joined the 
beheged o, and the Indians immediately poured in all the 
ſhot they could, but without execution, and then quitted 
the ſiege, and deſtroyed all the horſes and cattle they 
could find and withdrew to their dens. They were not 
purſued, being much ſuperior in numbers. The Engliſh 
were not yet uſed to fighting. A party likewiſe were ſent 
from Springfield to the relief of Brookfield. Finding it 
effected, they returned, meeting none of the enemy. Philip, 
and his people, continued in the ſwamp at Pocaſſet until 
the laſt of July. After ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with captain 
Church and other parties, they eſcaped from the ſwamp, 
notwithſtanding the Maſſachuſets forces kept their guards 
round it, and went away to the weſtward, without bein 
very cloſely purſued, the reaſon of which Mr. Hubbard 
lays, it is better to ſuſpend than too critically to inquire 
into. The 5th of Auguſt, Philip with about forty men, 
beſides women and childen, joined the Nipmuck Indians in 
a ſwamp ten or twelve miles from Brookfield T. The 
Indians 


* Mr. Mather ſays, he ſet upon the Indians, and cauſed them to 
turn their backs. 

Upon Friday being the 5th of this inſtant (Auguſt) Philip and 
his company came to us at this ſwamp, fix miles from the ſwamp 
* where they killed our men. Philip brought with him about 
* forty men, but women and children many more, the number I 
cannot tell. Philip's men were, about 3o of them, armed with 
guns, the reſt had bows and arrows. He obſerved there were 
about ten of Philip's men wounded. Philip was conducted to 
the ſwamp by two Indians, one of them Caleb of 'Tatumaſket, 
beyond Mendon. The Indians told Philip, at his firft coming, 
* what they had done to the Engliſh at Quabacg 3 then he pre- 
* ſented and gave to three ſagamores, viz. John alias Apequinaſh, 
* Quananſit, and Mawtamps, to each of them about a peck of 
* ualtrung wampom, which they accepted. Philip, as I under- 
flood, told Quabaog and Nipmuck Indians, that when he firſt 

4 
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1675 Indians upon Connecticut river near Hadley, Hatfield, and 
5 Deerfield, began their hoſtilities about the ſame time, a 
allo thoſe at Penicook and other places upon Merrimack 
river, fo that, before the end of Auguſt, the whole Maſh. 
chuſets colony was in the utmoſt terror. Philip having 
left Plimouth, and the Naraganſets not having engaged, 
that colony was Jeſs affected. There were ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes about Hatheld, viz. at Sugarloaf-hill, at Deerfield, 
and Squakeag, (Northfield) the latter end of Auguſt and 
beginning of September, in which the Engliſh, upon the 
whole, were loſers. September the iſt, Hadley was at. 
tacked upon a faſt day, while the people were at church, 
which broke up the ſervice, and obliged them to ſpend 
the day in a very different exerciſe “. The commanders in 
that part of the country, not being able to do much ſervice 
by ſending out parties, determined to garriſon the towns, 
and to collect a magazine of proviſions at Hadley. There t 
being about 3000 buſhels of corn at Deerfield in ſtacks, t 
Capt. Lothrop with 80 men was ſent to guard it down in 


« came towards the Nipmuck country, and left his own, he had 
% in his company about 250 men, beſides women and children, 
including the Squaw ſachem and her company; but now they 
„ had left him, and ſome of them were killed, and he was reduced 
% to 40 men, beſides women and children. + I heard alſo that Philip 
* ſaid, if the Engliſh had charged upon him and his people at the 
* ſwamp in his own country one or two days more, they had been 
« all taken, for their powder was almoſt ſpent; he alſo ſaid, that 
« if the Engliſh had purſued him cloſely, as be travelled up to them, 
„he muſt needs have been taken.” MS. narrative of George, a 
—_—_— Indian, taken priſoner in the ambuſhment of Capt. Hutchin- 
ſon, Oc. 
25 ® Sept. 23d, an alarm was made in the town of Boſton, about ten 
in the morning, 1200 men were in arms before eleven, and all diſ- 
miſſed before twelve. One that was upon guard at Mendon, 39 
miles off, got drunk and fired his gun, the noiſe of which alarmed 
the next neighbours, and ſcon ſpread to Boſton,” Letter to Len- 
don. ; 

October 7th was obſerved as a ſolemn faſt throughout the co- 
lony with a very great ſhew of outward penitence, and no queſtion 
with much inward affection by very many; the governor himſelf be- 
ginning the duty of the day with a moſt heavenly prayer,” Letter ie 
Lenaon. . 319. 

| carts, 
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«nd MW carts, and were ſet upon by ſeven or eight hundred Indians, 1675 
and all the Engliſh but ſeven or eight were cut off, Capt. 
ak W Lothrop and his men fought bravely, but in the Indian 
Na manner, betaking themſelves to trees, which, in ſo great a 
ing diſproportion 1 numbers, muſt be inevitable deſtruction, 
ed, for many of the leſſer party muſt be unguarded and ex- 
cit. poſed. Capt. Moſeley, who was quartered at Deerfield, 
il, came out with his company too late to reſcue Lothrop; 
nd but, keeping his men together in a body, fought the whole 


the number of Indians for ſeveral hours. with the loſs of two 
. men only, until Major Treat, with about 160 Mohegin 
h. Indians, came to his aid, and put the enemy to flight. 
nd This was a heavy ſtroke to the county of Eſſex, to which 


in moſt of Capt. Lothrop's company, being young men, be- 
1 longed. A body of Indians, who had a fort about a mile 
5, from Springfield, had hitherto profeſſed great friendſhip 


ſe to the Engliſh; but Philip's Indians prevailed with them 
5, to join in a plot for the deſtruction of the town, and to 
. receive in the night three hundied of thoſe Indians into 


the fort. It was diicovered the night before by Top, a 
b Windſor Indian, which, although it ſaved the lives of many 
y of the inhabitants, yet was no ſecurity for their dwellings, 
d thirty odd houſes, beſides barnes, &c. being burnt before 
forces came from Weſtfield, Hadley, and other parts, to 
repel the Indians d. The 19th of October, they came, =p 
a 


5 
8 
7 
1 
13 
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* They burned a farm houſe of Mr. Pynchon's, and another of 
Mr. Purchas's, the latter end of September; their loſs was eſteemed 
at a thouſand pounds ſterling each. Letter to London. . 

The Springfield Indians had lived in ſo good correſpondence with 
the Engliſh for 40 years, thac more dependance was placed upon 
them than upon any other Indians, This inſtance of perfidy ſeems 
to have increaſed the jealouſies and ſuſpicions, which had before 
begun, of the Indians round Boſton, viz. Punkapog, Natick, &c, 
although many of theta actually went out with the Engliſh forces 
againſt the enemy. 

At the ſeſſions in October, the general court ordered, that no 
perſon ſhall entertain, own, or countenance any Indian, under the 
penalty of being a betrayer of this government.” (This I ſuppoſe 


was Capital, 
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165 gall the force and fury they cauld raiſe, upon Hatfield, but 


were repulſed, the Connecticut and Maſſachuſets forces 
being, by good providence, at hand, ſo as to prevent any 
great loſs. This diſcouraged them from continuing any 
longer in that part of the country, and they withdrew to 
the Naraganſcts, their general rendezvous. Some ſtrag- 
glers remained until the end of November, and a few 


* That a guard be ſet at the entrance of the town of Boſton, and 
that no Indian be ſuffered to enter, upon any pretence, without a 

ard of two muſketeers, and not to lodge in town. 

„That any perſon may apprehend an Indian, finding him in 
town, or approaching the town, and that none be ſuffered to come 
in by water.” 

The Natick Indians, and moſt of the other Indians who had ſub. 
jected themſelves to the Engliſh government (Punkapog excepted) 
were hurried down the Deer iſland, where they remained the winter, 
They complained of their ſufferings. there. All of the colour were 
thought by many of the people worthy of death, and although 
their rage did not carry them that length, as to murder any of them 
without the authority of government, as ſome perſons have lately 
done the Coneſtogoe Indians in Penſylvania, yet their clamour ſeems 
to have prevailed on the authority to uſe greater ſeverity than 
' otherwiſe they would have done. On the 1cth of September, 
at nine o'clock at night, there gathered together about forty men, 
ſome of note, and came to the houſe of Capt. James Oliver; two 
or three of them went into his entry to defire to ſpeak with him, 
which was to defire him to be their leader, and they ſhould join to- 
gether and go and break open the priſon, and take one Indian out 
thence and hang bim. Capt. Oliver, hearing their requeſt, took 
his cane and cudgelled them ſtoutly, and ſo for that time diſmiſſed 
the company, which had he but in the leaſt countenanced, it might 
have been accompanied with ill events in the end.” (Letter to Lon- 
Aon) In a ſhort time after, the ſame poor Indian was executed, and 
died proteſting his innocence, Mr. Eliot the miniſter, and ſome 
others, who had firmneſs enough to ſtem the popular current, in- 
terceding for him to no purpoſe. A circumſtance, at the execution 
of this Indian, ſhews the great propriety of diſtinguiſhing them from 
all the reſt of the human race by the name of ſavages. Being 
half alive and half dead, there came an Indian, a friend of his, 
and with his knife made a hole in his breait to his heart, and 
ſucked out his heart's blood. Being aſked his reaſon therefore, his 
anſwer was, Umh Umh nu, me be ſtronger as I was before, me be 
ſo ſtrong as he and me too, he be ver : 6h man before he die.” 
Letter to London. 

lurked 
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« WI lurked in the ſwamps all winter, doing now and then ſome167 5 
y I miſchief, enough to keep the inhabitants upon conſtant 
uch and guard. In November a party was ſent out 
0 under Capt. Henchman to Haſſanimiſco, (Grafton) Men- 
8 don, and the towns thereabout. They returned without 
„ay remarkable exploit. REY ; 

Taz Naraganſets *, contrary to their engagements, had 


1 received and comforted Philip's Indians and others, the 

a enemies of the Engliſh, It was not doubted that ſome of 
os that 

] | NA ; 

* Before the Naraganſet expedition artieles of war were agreed 


pon by the general court, and were as follows : 
« Laws and ordinances of war paſſed by the general court of the 
| Maſſachuſets, for the better regulating their forces, and keeping their 
| ſoldiers to their duty, and to prevent profaneneſs, that iniquity may 
be kept out of the land. wn . | 
| iſt. Let no man preſume to blaſpheme the holy and bleſſed trinity, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, upon pain 
to have his tongue bored with a hot iron. 
2d. Unlawful oaths and execrations, and ſcandalous acts in dero- 
gation of God's honour, ſhall be puniſhed with loſs of pay and other 
puniſhment at diſcretion, | 
3d. All thoſe who often and wilfully abſent themſelves from the 
public worſhip of God and prayers, ſhall be progceded againſt at 
diſcretion. 
4th. Whoſoever ſhall be convicted to do his duty negligently and 
exeleſly, ſhall be puniſhed at diſcretion. 
5th. No perſon ſhall preſume to quarrel with his ſuperior officer, 
upon pain of caſhiering and arbitrary puniſhment ; not to ſtrike any 
ſuch upon pain of death. 
6th. No commander or ſoldier ſhall depart from his charge or cap- 
tain without licence, upon pain of death. 
7th, Every private ſoldier, upon pain of impriſonment, ſhall keep 
klence when the army is to take lodging, or when it is marching, 
or. in battle, ſo as the officers may be heard, and their commands 
executed, 
5th, No man ſhall reſiſt, draw, lift, offer to draw or lift his weapon 
_ officer, correcting him orderly for his offence, upon pain 
ot death. . 
th. No man ſhall refiſt the provoſt marſhal, or any other officer, 
in the executing his office, upon pain of death, 
roth. No man ſhall utter any words of edition or mutiny, upon 
pain of death. | . 
Lith.. They that ſhall hear mutinous ſpeeches, and not acquaint 
* their commander with them, ſhall be puniſhed with ſome grievous 
tunuſhment, 12th, Drunken- 
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1675that nation had mixed with the others in their hoſtilities, 


If they ſhould all openly engage in the ſpring, there would 
be no reſiſting them; ſcattered in every part of the coun- 
try, all the forces the Engliſh could raiſe would not be a 
match for them. One company of ſoldiers after another had 
waſted away in the ycar paſt. There was no great room 
to hope for better ſucceſs in the year to come. The 
commiſſioners of the united colonies therefore agreed, to 
raiſe one thouſand men, and to march, in the winter, into the 
Naraganſet country. The Maſſachuſets were to raiſe 527, 
the other two colonies the remainder. Mr. Winſlow, the 


12th. Drunkenneſs in an officer ſhall be puniſhed with loſs of 
place, and in a private foot ſoldier, with ſuch puniſhment as a coun 
martial ſhall think ht. 

13th, Rapes, raviſhments and unnatural abuſes, and adultery, ſhall 
be puniſhed with death. 

14th. Fornicatisn and other diſſolute laſciviouſneſs, ſhall be puniſh. 
ed with diſcretion, according to the quality of the offence. 

15th, Theft or robbery, ſhall be puniſhed with reſtitution, and 
otherwiſe with diſcretion. 

16th. Murder, ſhall be expiated with the death of the murderer. 

17th. All ſoldiers coming to their colours to watch or be exerciſed, 
or to ſervice, ſhall come completely armed and them fixed, upon pain 
of puniſhment. | | 

18th. It any ſhall negligently loſe, or ſinfully play away their arms 
at dice or cards, or otherwiſe, they ſhall be kept as pioneers or ſca- 
vengers, till they furniſh themſelves with as good arms. 

19th. None ſhall preſume to {poi}, ſel], or carry away any ammu- 
nition commiited unto him, upon pain of death. 

20th. No ſoldier ſhall outſtay his paſs, without a certificate of the 
occaſion under the hand of a magiſtrate, upon pain of loſing his pay. 

By grievous puniſhment is meant diſgracefully caſhiering, the ſtra- 
pado, or riding the wooden horſe to fetch blood. 

Arbitrary puniſhment, or puniſhment at diſcretion, is meant not to 
extend to life or limb.“ | 

+ Mr. Winſlow had always ſhewn great readineſs to expoſe himſelf 
in the ſervice. ** Some reſolute attempt for Philip's ſurpriſal muſt be 
put in execution. Would to God I was with our men, fo as I might 
not in the mean time be miſled at home. I ſhould hope, by the 
bleſüng df God, to give a good account in a ſhort time.” Jin/w 
to Leweret, July 26, 1675. © My perſon, I hear, has been much 
threatened —l have about 20 men at my houſe, have ſent away my 
wife and children to Salem, that I may be leſs incumbered, have 
flankered my houſe, and reſolve to maintain it as long as à man 
will ſtand by me.“ 4. 79 4. 
governot 
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avernor of Plimouth, was pitched upon for the general. 1675 


The 8th of December, the Maſſachuſets forces marched 
om Boſton, and were ſoon after joined by Plimouth men. 
onnecticut men joined them, the 18th, at Pettyquamſcot. 
he evening and night were ſtormy and the men had no 
vvering. At break of day, the 19th, they marched through 
de ſnow fourteen or fifteen miles, until one o'clock after- 
don, when they came to the edge of the ſwamp where 
the enemy lay. They had met with an Indian, who was 
liſguſted with the reſt, and offered himſelf as a pilot. The 
Indians knew of the armament coming againſt them, and 
had fortified themſelves with all the art and ſtrength they 
were capable of. The Engliſh fell in, ſuddenly and unex- 
pectedly, upon this ſeat of the enemy, and neither drew up 
in any order of battle, nor conſulted where or how to 


aſaulc. Some Indians appearing at the edge of the ſwamp, 


they that were in the front of the army, in the march, fired 
upon them. The Indians returned the fire and fled. 
The whole army entered the ſwamp, following the Indians 
w their fortreſs, which was upon a piece of upland in the 
midſt of the ſwamp, palliſadoed all round, and within a 
hedge of near a rod thick. At one corner only, was'a 
gap the length of one log, where the breaſtwork was not 
above four or five feet high; but they had placed a block- 
houſe over-againſt this paſſage. At this paſſage, and no 
where elſe, the Engliſh mult enter. As it pleaſed God to 
order it, they fell in upon that part of the fort where the 
pallage was. The captains entered, at the head of their 


companies. The two firſt, Johnſon and Davenport, were 


ſhot dead at the entrance, as were many of their men. 
Four other captains, Gardner, Gallop, Siely, and Marſhal 
lo lolt their lives. As ſoon as the forces were entered, 
iey attacked the Indians in their places of ſhelter, who 
ought deſperately, and beat the Engliſh out of the fort; 
ut, after two or three hours, the advantage of the Engl 
vas uch, that they began to fire the wigwams, which were 
ve or fix hundred, and in many of them the Indian wo- 
nen and children periſhed, the men which were left _— 
5 8 
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1675fled into a cedar ſwamp at ſome ſmall diſtance, withont 
any nece ſſaries of life, or any ſhelter from the cold and 
ſtorms, except the boughs of trees. The day being nex 
ſpent, the Engliſh thought it high time to retire to their 
quarters, 15 or 16 miles diſtant, carrying dead as well x 
wounded men with them. Many of the wounded men 
periſhed, by being expoſed to this long march in a col 
night, who might otherwiſe have been ſaved. The num. 
ber of killed and wounded amounted to 170 *. Some of 
the enemy confeſſed they loſt 700 fighting men that day, 
beſides 300 more who died of their wounds and the hard. 
ſhips to which they were expoſed. The number of old 
men, women and children, which periſhed by the fire, cold, 
and famine, they could not tell T. The Indians took 
poſſeſſion of the fort, the next day F. The Engliſh made 
no further attack 5. They were ſcant of proviſions, the 
weather 


* « Happy it was for them that Capt. Andrew Belcher (father of 
the late governor Belcher) arrived that very evening at Mr. Smith's 
with a veſſel load of proviſions, otherwiſe many muſt have pe- 
riſhed for want.” Church. : 

+ This is Mr. Hubbard's account. Mr. Mather ſuppoſes 1000 
to have periſhed in the whole; that of the Engliſh 85 were killed, 
and 145 wounded. When the Naraganſet Indians came to the 
Quabaug Indians, and gave them an account of the fight, they 
ſaid they had loſt but 40 fighting men, and about 3oo old men, 
women, and children burnt in the wigwams. MS. letter, 

t Mather. 

$ The following letter dated Naraganſet 26th 11th month 167;, 
which, though not ſigned, I take to be from Major Bradford ot the 
Plimouth forces, has never been publiſhed. It is leſs favourable 
than the printed accounts. 


After a tedious march in a bitter cold night that followed Dec. 


12th, we hoped our pilot would have led us to Pomham by breax 
of day; but, ſo it came to paſs, we were miſled, and ſo miſſed a good 
opportunity. Dec. 13th, we came to Mr, Smith's, and that ay 
took 35 priſoners. Dec. 14th, our general went out with harte 
and foot, I with my company was ſeft to keep garriſon. I ſent 
out zo of my men to ſcout abroad, who killed two Indians, 2% 
brought in 4 priſoners, one of which was behcaded. Our army 
came home at night, killed 7, and brought in 9 more, young 2 
old. Dec. 15th, came in John, a rogue, with pretence of peacs, 


and was diſmiſſed with this errand, that we might Por wn 
; ache 5 
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weather being extreme cold, delayed the veſſels which had 1673 


it on board: Some weeks were ſpent doing nothing, ex- 


cept that ſome propoſals of peace were made on both ſides, 


which came to nothing, 


February the 5th, the army re- 
turned to Boſton. 


There was a remarkable thaw in Ja- 


nuary, which melted the ſnow and opened the earth, ſo 


that the Indians could come at the ground-nuts, which 
ſeems to have been all their proviſions, ſome from among 


i themſelves. 


Sachems, That evening, he not bein 128 quarter of an hour, 
his company, that lay bid behind a hill, killed two Salem men 
within a mile of our quarters, and wounded a third that he is dead. 
And at a houſe, three miles off, where I had ten men, they killed 


two of them. Inſtantly, Capt. Moſely, myſelf and Capt. Gardner 


were ſent to fetch in Major Appleton's company, that kept three 
miles and an half off, and coming, they lay behind a ſtone wall and 
fred on us in ſight of the garriſon, We killed the Captain that 
killed one of the Salem men, and had his cap on. That night they 
burned Jerry Bull's houſe, and killed 17. Dec. 16th, came that 
news, Dec. 17th came news that Connecticut forces were at Peta- 
quamſcot and had killed 4 Indians, and took 6 priſoners, That day, 


we ſold Capt. Davenport 47 Indians, young and old, for 80l. in 


money. Dec. 18th, we marched to Petaquamſcot with all our 
forces, only a garriſon left ; that night was very ſtormy, we lay, one 
thouſand, in the open field that long night. In the morning Dec. 
igth, Lord's day at five o'clock, we marched. Between twelve and 
one we came up with the enemy, and had a ſore fight three hours, 
We loſt, that are now dead, about 68, and had 150 wounded, many 
of which are recovered. That long ſnowy cold night, we had about 
18 miles to our quarters, with about 210 dead and wounded. We 


left 8 dead in the fort. We had but twelve dead when we came from 


the ſwamp, beſides the eight we left. Many died by the way, and 
«s ſoon as they were brought in, ſo that Dec. 2oth, we buried in a 
grave 34 next day 4, next day 2, and none fince here. Eight died 
at Rhode-Ifland, 1 at Petaquamſcot, 2 loſt in the woods and 
killed, Dec. 20, as we heard fince; ſome ſay two more died. By, 
tie beſt intelligence, we killed zoo fighting men, priſoners we 
wok, ſay 350, and above 300 women and children. We burnt above 
500 houſes, left but 9, —— all their corn, that was in baskets, 
great ſtore, One ſignal mercy that night, not be forgotten, viz. 


that when we drew off, with ſo many dead and wounded, they did 


not purſue us, which the young men would have done, but the ſa- 
ms would not conſent ; they had but ten pounds of powder left. 
Hur general, with about forty, loſt our way, and wandered till 
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themſelves, reporting that corn was ſold for two (billings 
the piat. They took this opportunity to leave the Nara- 


ganſet country, A general junction of the Indians was 


thereupon expected, and every part of the Engliſh colo- 
nies was in terror. The 1oth of February ſeveral hun- 


dred of the enemy affaulted Lancaſter, burnt: the houſes, 


and 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, before we came to our quarters. We 
thought we were within two miles of the enemy again, but God 
kept us; to nim be the glory. We have killed now and then one 
ſince, and burnt 200 wigwams more; we killed nine laſt T ueſday. 
We fetch in their corn daily, and that undoes them. This is, as 
near as I can, a true relation. I read the narrative to my officers 
in my tent, who all aſſent to the truth of it. Monhegins and Pe- 
quods proved very falſe, ſired into the air, and ſent word, before 
they came, they would do fo, but got much plunder, guns and 
kettles. A great part of what is written was at.eited by Joſhua 
Leffe, who married an Indian woman, a Wampanoag, He ihot 20 
times at us in the ſwamp, was taken at Providence, Jan. 14, brought 
to us the 16th, executed the 18th. A ſad wretch, he never heard 


a ſermon bat once theſe 14 years. His father, going to recall him, 
loft his head, and lies unburied.“ 


This being ſo important an expedition, I will add another letter, 
from Mr. Dudley, afterwards governor, to governor Leveret. 


Mr. Smith's, 21, 10. 1675. 
May it pleaſe your honor, 


The coming in of Connecticut force to Petaquamſcot, and ſur- 
prifal of ſix and ſlaughter of 5 on Friday 1 Saturday we 
marched towards Petaquamſcot, though in the ſnow, and in con- 
junction, about midnight or later, we advanced; Capt. Moſely 
in the van, after him Maſſachuſets, and Plimouth and Connecticut 
in the rear; a tedious march in the ſnow, without intermiſſion, 
brought us about two of the clock in the afternoon, to the entrance 
of the ſwamp, by the help of Indian Peter, who dealt faithfully with 
us; our men, with great courage, entered the ſwamp about 20 
rods; within the cedar ſwamp we found ſome hundreds of wig- 
wams, forted in with a breaſtwork and flankered, and many ſmall 
blockhouſes up and down, round about; they entertained us with 
a fierce floht. and many thouſand ſhot, for about an hour, when 
our men yalia :tly ſcaled the fort, beat them thence, and from the 
blockhouſer. In which action we loſt Cant. Johnſon, Capt. Dan- 
forth, and Capt. Gardiner, and their licutenants diſabled, Capt. 


Marſhall alio lain, Capt. Seely, Capt. Maſon, diſabled, and ys 4 
other 
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died ſoldiers, and yet they burned half the town down 
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and children among the reſt, he himſelf (Mr. Rowlandſon) 
being abſent. Miſchief was done about the ſame time at 
Marlborough, Sudbury, and Chelmsford. The 2 1ſt they 
fell upon Medfield, where there were two or three hun- 


and 


other of our officers, inſomuch that, by a freſh aſſault and recruit 
of powder from their ſtore, the Indians fell on again, recarried, 
and beat us out of, the fort, but by the great reſolution and cour 

of the General and Major, we reinforced, and very hardly entered 
the fort again, and fired the wigwams, with many living and dead 
perſons in-them, great piles of meal and heaps of corn, the ground 
not admitting burial of their ſtore, were conſumed z the number of 
their dead, we generally ſuppoſe the enemy loſt at leaſt two hundred 
men ; Capt. Moſely counted in one corner of the fort fixty-four 
men, Capt, Goram reckoned 150 at leaſt: But, O! Sir, mine 
heart bleeds to give your honor an account of our loſt men, but 
eſpecially our reſolute Captains, as by account incloſed, and yet 
not ſo many, but we admire there remained any to return, a cap- 
tive woman, well known to Mr. Smith, . informing that there were 
three thouſand five hundred men engaging us, and about a mile 
diſtant a thouſand in reſerve, to whom, if God had ſo pleaſed, we 


had been but a morſel, after ſo much diſablement: ſhe informeth, - 


that one Of their ſagamores was ſlain, and their powder ſpent, 
cauſing their retreat, and that they are in a diſtreſſed condition for 
{ood and houſes; that one Joſhua Tift, an Engliſhman, is their en- 
courager and conductor. Philip was ſeen by one, credibly inform- 
ing us; under a ſtrong guard. After our wounds dreſſed, we drew 
up for a march, not able to abide the field in the ſtorm, and weary; 
about two of the clock, obtained our quarters, with our dead and 
wounded; only the General, Miniſters, and ſome other perſons 


of the guard; going to head a ſmall ſwamp, loſt our way, and re- 


turned again to the enemy's quarters, a wonder we were not a prey 
to them, and; after at leaſt thirty miles marching up and down, 
in the morming recovered our quarters, and had it not been for the 
arrival of Goodale next morning, the whole camp had 9 
the whole army, eſpecially Connecticut, is much diſabled and un- 
willing to march, with tedious ſtorms, and no lodgings, and frozen 
and ſwollen limbs, Major Treat importunate to return at leaſt 
to Stonington; our dead and wounded are about two hundred, 
diſabled as many; the want of officers, the conſideration whereof 
the General commends to your honor, forbids any action at 
preſent, and we fear whether Conndcticut will comply; at laſt, 
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$675 and killed eighteen of the inhabitants. The 25th, they 


burned ſeven or eight houſes at Weymouth. This 
ſeems to be their neareſt approach to Boſton, between 
fifteen ami] twenty miles diſtant; at leaſt they did no 
miſchief nearer.* 


1676 Marcy was a troubleſome month, the Indians 


* 


attacking North-Hampton and Springfield upon Con- 
necticut river, Groton, Sudbury, and Marlborough, in 
the Maſſachuſcts, Warwick and Providence in Rhode- 


Iſland colony, burning their houſes and barns, and deſtroy- 


ing the cattle, and many of the inhabitants. They killed 
alſo eleven perſons of one family in Plimouth, (Mr. Clark's) 
and on the 26th of March Capt. Pierce, of Scituate in that 
colony, with 30 Engliſh, and 20 Indians of Cape Cod, 
being drawn into an ambuſhment by a ſmall number of 
the enemy, found the:inſclves ſurrounded by a great body 
of Indians, who killed every Engliſhman and great part of 


to any action. We are endeavouring, by good keeping and bil- 
letting our men at ſeveral quarters, and, if poſſible, removal of our 
„ to Rhode-Iſland, to recover the ſpirit of our ſoldiers, 
and ſhall be diligent to find and underſtand the removals or 
other action of the enemy, if God pleaſe to give us advantage 
againſt them. 

As we compleat the account of our dead, now in doing, the coun- 
cil is of the mind, without recruit of men, we ſhall not be able to 
engage the main body. I am Sir, your honor's 

I give your honor hearty thanks humble ſervant, 
for your kind lines, of which humble ſervant, 
I am not worthy. 


Since the writing of theſe lines, the General and Council have 
jointly concluded to abide on the place, notwithſtanding the deſire 
of Connecticut, only entreat that a ſupply of 200 may be ſent us, 
with ſupply of commanders; and, whereas we are "Sap? to gar- 
r!{on our quarters with at leaſt one hundred, three hundred men, 
upon joint account of the colonies, will ſerve, and no leſs, to et- 
ſect the deſign. This is by order of the council. 

Blunderbuſſes and hand granadoes, and armour, if it may be, 
and at leaſt two armourers to amend arms.” 


* The 23d of February, being a faſt day with the firſt Church 


in Boſton, they were diſturbed by an alarm, from a report that the 
Indians were within ten miles of Boſton. h 
tne 


Joſeph Dudley.” 
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40 houſes, beſides b:zras, at Rehoboth, Where Philip 
ſpent the winter was never certainly known, Some con- 


jectured that he went to the Mohawks, others that he 


went to Canada, which his friends ſaid was his intention 
in the fall, He knew the premium ſet upon his head, 
diſguiſed and concealed himſelf, ſo that we hear but little 
of him until he was killed. His a lairs were now at the 
higheſt flow, and thoſe of the Englilh never at ſo low an 
ebb. But preſently after, a ſudden turn came on. The 
beginning of April, the Connecticut men under George 
Deniſon of Stonington, with ſome friend Indians, killed 
and took priſoners fo:ty-tour of the enemy, and before 
the end of the month, the ſame commander, with ſixty- ſix 
volunteers Engliſh, and one hundred and twelve Pequod 
Indians, took and flew ſeventy-ſix more of the enemy, 
without the loſs of one man in either of theſe exploits. 
Between theſe two ſucceſsful actions, happened a very 
unfortunate one for the Maſſachuſets. April 20th, news 
came to Boſton of the loſs of Capt. Wadſworth and 50 
of his men, going to relieve Sudbury attacked by the 
enemy. In May and Juac, the enemy appeared in various 
parts of the colonies, but their vigor abated, their diſtreſſes, 
for want of proviſions and ammunition, increaſed, and at 
the ſame time the Mohawks fell upon them and killed 50 
of them, It was commonly faid, that Philip fell upon a 
party of Mohawks and killed them, and reported that they 
were killed by the Engliſh, expecting by this means to 
engage that nation in the war, but one that was left for 
dead revived and eſcaped to his countrymen, and in- 
formed that, not the Engliſh, but Philip and his Indians 
had been the murderers, which brought that revenge 


upon the guilty, which, without this diſcovery, would 


The captives afterwards reported that the Engliſh fought ſo 
valiantly that they flew 140 of the enemy. MS. r 

+ The firft account of him I have met with, is in a MS. letter of 
Mr. Cotton, of Plimouth, upon the return of an Indian ſpy, who 


N N that Philip was with the Hadley Indians, &c. within half 
a day's march of Albany. 


U 3 have 


the friend Indians®. The 28th of the month, they burned 1676 
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1676 have been taken of thoſe who were innocent. The 
beginning of July, the Connecticut forces met with a party 
of Indians in the Naraganſet country, purſued them into 
a ſwamp, and killed and took eighty of them, without any 
loſs except one or two friend Indians, and in their march 

ack 60 more of the enemy fell into their hinds*. The 
fachuſets and Plimouth men in ſeveral parts of the 

country, were likewiſe very ſucceſsful from time to time, 
illizg and taking ſmall parties of Indians ſcattered about 
the country, and no commander was more fortunate than 

Captain, afterwards Colonel, Church, of Plimouth colony, 

He has publiſhed an account of his exploits. But Philip 

| was the object. Upon his life or death war or peace 

| depended. News was brought, that, after a year's ablence, 
| - he had returned to Mount-Hope, his old quarters, and 
| that great numbers of Indians were flocking to him, with 
| intent to fall upon the neighbouring towns. The Maſſa- 
chuſets and Plimouth, both, ordered their forces after 

Philip. The former returned to Boſton, having miſſed 

Philip, but they killed and took 1 50 of the enemy, who 

were now ſo reduced that they were continually ccming 

in and ſurrendering themſelves upon promiſe of mercy. 

Two hundred in one werk came in to Plimouth. Philip 

fled from one ſwamp to another, divers times very nar- 

rowly ©:caping, loſing one chief counſellor after another 
his uncle and ſiſter, and at laſt his wife and fon were taken 
pri;oners. Being reduced to this miſerable condition, he 

was killed the 12th of Auguſt, as he was flying from a 

party under Capt. Church, out of a ſwamp near Mount- 

Hope. One of his own men, whom he had offended, and 

who had deſerted to the Engliſh, ſhot him through the 


The brave actions of the Connecticut volunteers have not been 
enough applauded. Deniſon's name ought to be perpetuated. The 
Narag:nlct fight had enraged the Indians and made them deſperate, 
and thc Engliſh plantations, after that, were in greater terror than 
before, but this ſucceſsful hunting them, and ferreting them out 
of ther burrows, ſunk and broke their ſpirits, and ſeems to have 
determined the fate of Engliſh and Indians, which until then was 
doubtiul and uncertain, RCC 


heart 


” nr” * e 


in the Eaſtern harbours of the province. 0 
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which had a remarkable ſcar, well known to the Engliſh, 


and it produced a handſome penny, many having the cu- 
rioſity to ſee it. This was a finiſhing ſtroke, the parties 


of Indians that remained being drove from one hole or 
ſwamp to another, ſo that betore winter they were all 
killed, captivated, or forced to ſurrender themſelves, ex- 
cept ſome few, who were ſuppoſed to have fled to the 
French, and others, to nations of foreign Indians. The 
cruelties which had been exerciſed upon the Englifh, were 
urged in excuſe for the treatment which the Indians re- 
ceived, who were made priſoners or ſurrendered themſelves. 
In all the promiſes of mercy, thoſe, who had been principal 
ators in any murders of the Engliſh, were excepted, and 
none had any promiſe made of any thing more than 
their lives. A great many, therefore, of the chiefs were 
executed at Boſton and Plimouth, and moſt of the reſt 
were ſold, and ſhipped off for flaves to Bermudas and 
other parts. Every p:rſon, almoſt, in the two colonies, 
had loſt a relation or near friend, and the people in gene- 
ral were exaſperated ®; but all does not ſufficiently excuſe 
this great ſeverity. 

Tue ſame time that Philip began his hoſtilities in 
Plimouth colony, the Tarenteens, or Eaſtern Indians, 
were inſulting the Engliſh ſettled in New Hampſhire and 
the Province of Main, They began with robbing the 
Engliſh, as they paſſed in their boats and canoes, and plun- 
dering their houſes of liquors, ammunition, and ſuch move- 
ables as they could eaſily carry off. In September (1765) 


Mr. Increaſe Mather, in a letter to Mr. Cotton, 23d 5 mo. 
1677, mentions an inſtance of rage againſt two pritoners of the 
Eaſtern Indians, then at Marblehead, a fihing town which goes be- 
yond any other I have heard of. Sabbath day was ſe*nnight the 


* women at Marblchead, as they came out of the meeting-houſe, - 


fell upon two Indians that were brought in as captives, and in 
* a tumultuous way, very barbarouſly murdered them, Doubtleſs, 
if the Indians hear of it, the captives among them will be ſerved 
** accordingly.” The Indians had murdered tome of the fiſhermen 


ne7 
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heart. Inſtead of his ſcalp, he cut off his right hand, 1676 


1676 they came to the houſe of one Wakely, an old man, in 
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Caſco bay, and murdered him, his wife, and four children 
and grand- children, and carried four more of his grand- 
children away captives. They then fell upon Saco, and 
killed thirteen men, and burned the houſes, killed ſix men 
and a woman at Black- point (Scarborough) and burned 20 
houſes. They next fell upon Kittery, and killed two men. 
Mr. Plaiſted, lieutenant of the town, with 20 Engliſh, went 
out to bury the dead, and was ſet upon by the Indians. 
He fought bravely, with ſeven of his men (the reſt flying) 
until he and his ſon, and one more, were killed. The 
other four eſcaped to the garriſon. They then came to- 
wards Piſcataqua, making ſpoil upon the inhabitants on the 
branches of that river, viz. at Oyſter river, Salmon-falls, 
Dover, Exeter, &c. burning their houſes and barns, anda 
mill belonging to Mr. Hutchinſon, a merchant in Boſton, 
and killing more or leſs of the people in every place, to 
the number of about fifty, in the whole. The govern- 
ment's hands were full, from the attempts of Philip and 


his accomplices, and during the ſummer, nothing more was 


done, than to commit the care of the Eaſtern plantations to 
the chief officers of the reſpective regiments, todefend them 
againſt the enemy; bur in the fall, torces were drawn from 
the other counties, in order to have marched into the 
Eaſtern country, but were prevented by the ſeverity of the 
weather, which ſat in ſooner than uſual, The Indians 
in thoſe parts, at the ſame time, ſued for peace, and there 
was a good proſpet of its being ſeitled; but che endea- 
vours of Major Waldron to effect it were next year fruſ- 
trated. However, during the winter, and the next ſpring, 
and the greateſt part of the ſummer, thole plantations 
were at relt, 

Tur accounts which were tranſmitted to England of 
the diſtreſſes of che colony, during the war, although they 
might excite compaſſion in the breaſts of ſome, yet they 
were improved, by others, to render the colony more ob- 


' noxious. A fine country, it was ſaid, was in danger of 


being loſt ro England, by the penuriouſneſs of choſe wha 
| | were 
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were at the head of affairs, in not raiſing monies for the 1676 
defence of it, and by their obſtinacy in refuſing to apply 
to the King for relief. This appears as well by other 
tters, as by one from Lord Angleſey to Mr. Leveret“, 


between 


* Sir, * London, May 16, 1676. 

I received your letter, intimating the troubles of that country, 
unexpectedly brought upon you by the Indians, and as I thank 
ou 2 it, ſo I with the continuance of your correſpondence and 
informations, as often as occaſion offers, having as great a ſym- 
pathy as any for your ſufferings, and as warm inclinations, both 
to adviſe and aſſiſt you, to my power, againſt your barbarous and 
ungrateful enemies. But when J have ſaid this (as the beſt proof 
of it) I muſt chide you and that whole people of New-England, 
that (as if you were independent of our maſter's crown, needed 
rot his protection, or had deſerved ill of him, as ſome have not been 
wanting to ſuggeſt and urge teſtimony thereof) from the firſt 
hour of God's ſtretching out his hand againſt you to this time 
(though we have ſucceſſive and frequent tidings (like Job's meſ- 
ſengers) of the great devaſtations and ſpoils that are made by fire 
nd ſword upon thoſe plantations, wich God hath ſo ſignally 
bleſſed, and made to flouriſh till now) you have not yet (as cer- 
tzinly became you) made your addreſſes to the King's Majeſty, or 
ſome of his miniſters, for his peruſal, that he might be authenti- 
cally informed both of your cnemies and your condition, by what 
means you are brought low, and what are the moſt proper and 
hopeful remedies for your recovery. 


[ can write but by gueſs, yet it is not altogether groundleſsly re- 
ported, that the French do underhand afliſt and ſupply your enemies, 
that you are divided among yourſelves, that you have not uſed or- 
dinary providence, that you are too tenacious of what is neceſſary 
for your preſervation, as if you kept your goods for your enemies, 
and wanted hearts to make uſe of them yourſelves, that you are 
poor and yet proud. This was not the ſpirit that carried you into 
that wilderneſs and led you on there ever ſince, building and plant- 
ing for yourſelves and God. But theſe calamities may come upon 
zou to bring you to your firſt poſt, and to do your firſt works, tho? 
| would not willingly judge you therein. 


It may not be fit for me to adviſe you what to do, till better in- 
formed, but I know his Majeſty hath a tender and compaſſionate 
heart for all his ſubjects that are induſtrious and orderly, and hath 
power ſuſicient, as well as will, to help his colonies in diſtreſs, as 
others have experienced, and you may, in good time. He knows 
bow to deal with the French, either by the interpoſition of 2 

ng, 


* 
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4676 between whomthere was a friendly correſpondence key 
up. In CromwelPs court Mr. Leveret had been, perhaps, 
upon a level with Mr. Anneſly®. There ſeems to have 
been no ground for the charge ; neither- men nor money 
were wanting for the ſervice. An application to England, for 

men, was neceſſary, and I 'meet with no papers which in. 
timate that there was any thought of it in any perſons in 
the colony. Fighting made ſoldiers. As ſoon as the in. 
habitants had a little experience of the Indian way of 
fighting, they became a match for them. An addition 
to their numbers they did not want. Be that as it may, this 
is certain, that as the colony was at firſt ſettled, ſo it wa 
now preſerved from ruin without any charge to the mo- 
ther country. Nay, as far as I can judge from the mate- 
rials I have, the collections made in the colony, after the 
fire of London, for the relief of the ſufferers there, and, 
upon other occaſions, for the relief of divers of the plan- 
tations, with other public donations, from the firſt ſettle- 
ment until the charter was vacated, will not fall much, if 
any thing, ſhort of the whole ſum that was beſtowed upon 
the colony, from abroad, during that time. 

In the height of the diſtreſs of the war, and whill 
the authority of the colony was contending with the 
natives for the poſſeſſion of the ſoil, complaints were 


King, or by authorizing and aſſiſting you to right yourſelves agant 
them. He can ſend ſhips or men to help you, or furniſh you with 
ammunition, as the caſe requires, or, by a general col- 
lection, open the bowels and l of his people here towards you, 
where there are many that mourn for your diſtreſs, and will not only 
be interceſſors to the throne of grace, but to God's vicegerent allo, 40 
for your relief, if you are not wanting to yourſelves and failing in " 


that dutiful application which ſubjects ought to make to their ſove- 
reigns in ſuch caſe. 

Tf theſe hints may work any thouhgts of heart in you, that may 
produce ſpeedy and effetual councils for your re-eftabliſhment, I 
ſhall rejoice that I have been your remembrancer, and ſhall promote 
in the beſt manner I can your requeſts to that end, being to y9u, 
and the good people of that colony, an affectionate friend and 
hearty well-wiſher, 3 

To my moſt eſteemed friend. ; ; 

. Leverctt, Eſq; governor, &c. anner 
* Aficrwards Earl of Angleſey. 


making 
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en making in England, which ſtruck at the powers of 1676 
b government, and an enquiry was ſet on foot, Which was 

ave continued from time to time, until it finally iſſued in a 

ney Wl quo warranto, and jcgent thereupon againſt the charter. 

for WY In the ſummer of 1676*. Edward Randolph was ſent to 

in. ue Maſſachuſets with his Majeſty's letter of March roth, 

in WM 1675-6, and copies of the petitions and complaints of 

in. Maſon and Gorges . The King commanded that agents 

of Wl hould be ſent over, to appear before him in ſix months 

on WT after the receipt of the letter, fully inſtructed and im- 

his WI powered to anſwer. The governor ſummoned a ſpecial 

u court, to meet the gth of Auguſt. The elders which 

o. ere then in town were deſired to attend, and to conſider 

e of this queſtion propoſed to them by the court, viz. 

he „Wr the moſt expedient manner of making 

d, © anſwer to the complaints of Mr, Gorges and Mr, Maſon, 
1 
e 
if 


about the extent of our patent line, be, by ſending 
« agents or attornies to anſwer the ſame, or to anſwer by 
writing only 2? _ 2 | 
n Tuxv ſoon agreed upon the following anſwer.— 
* It ſeems-unto us the moſt expedient way of making an- 
ter unto the complaints of Mr, Gorges and Mr, Maſon, | 
e about the extent of our patent line, to do it by appoint- 1 
e * ment of agents, to appear and make anſwer for us, by 
f 
h 


* way of information at this time, and in this caſe, pro- 

* vided they be, with utmoſt care and caution, qualified as 
1 to their inſtructions, by and according to which they may 
„ negotiate that affair, with ſafety unto the country, and 
* with all duty and loyalty unto his Majeſty, in the pre- 
* ſervation of our patent liberties.” The reaſons for 
their opinion were ſubjoined. The court determined 


In the ſpring of the year 1676, the Dutch tcok the fort at Pe- 
10>ſcot from the French. Some veſſels from New-England went 
«id drove off the Dutch, but kept no poſſeſſion. 

| The letter was dire&ed ** To the governor and Magiſtrates 
*f the town of Boſton.” Randolph was, beſides, directed by the 2 
rds committee for trade, &c. to enquire into the ſtate of the 
— The ſeveral queries and his anſwers may be ſeen in the 
ppendiax, © | | | 


according 
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167 according to this advice. William Stoughtonꝰ 20 


— — 


| Peter Bulkley + were choſen for the purpoſe. Soo ſe 
after their arrival in England, a hearing was had befo of 2 
1 the Lords of the committee of the council, upon the Mal 


principal points of their agency, the claims of Gorge 
and Maſon, in both which they were unſucceſsful. The 
province of Main was confirmed to Gorges and his heirs I {cal 
both as to ſoil and government. To put an end to all fu- gv« 
rure diſputes, as well as to gratify many of the inbabi. ö 
rants of that province, John Uſher was employed by the the 
Maſſachuſets tio purchaſe the tight and intereſt of Gorges: f 
heirs, which he did for twelve hundred pounds ſterling, ref 
and aſſigned it over to the governor and company. This, 
inſtead of conciliating matters, gave further offence to lan 
the crown 4. With reſpect to Malon's claim, it was de. du 
termined, that the Maſſachuſets had a right to three 
miles North of Merrimack river, to follow the courſe 
of the river, ſo far as it extended, and that the expreſſions 
in the charter do not warrant the over- reaching thoſe 
bounds by imaginary lines or bounds $. 


— ——_—_— — 


— — 


- — 
- — — RT — — —— 
— — — — ä — — — 


— — — — 


— — — — 


— — —_ — > _— - : « - 
— 2 —ͤ — . ——— ne — 
* 


Tus 


< 

Mr. Stoughton was ſecond ſon of Mr. Iſrael Stoughton, one of 
the firſt magiſtrates of the colony. He was educated at Harvard 
college, ſome years a preacher, but never ſettled in any parih. 
A ſermon of his at the election is in print. He came early into 
the magiſtracy (in 1671.) 

+ Mr. Bulkley was ſpeaker of the houſe of deputies, ſon, I ſup- 
poſe, of the celebrated miniſterof Concord, of the ſam: name. They 
ſailed October 30, 1676. 

The colony ſuppoſed they acquired, by the purchaſe, a right to 
the juriſdiction, — conſidered themſelves, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, Lords proprietors of the province of Main, as Lord Bal- 
timore and the Penns do of Maryland and Penaſylvania, It 
was made a queſtion by ſome, whether the right of juriſdictior, 
in the heirs of Gorges, was ſuch an intereſt as could legally 
be fold or deviſed. Since the incorporation by the new char- 
ter, it is of no great conſequence which way it be determined. 

$ The Maſſachuſets e themſelves aggrieved by the deter- 
mination of his late Majeſty in council, ſettling the boundary lets 
favorably for them than they ever expected. The river Merri- 
mack, which runs upon a Weſtern courſe as far as Dunſtable, 
afterwards turns to the Northward, It is not certain, that at the 

time 
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Tux controverſy between the Maſſachuſets and Mr, 1677 
Maſon having ſubſiſted ſo many years, it may not be amiſs 
to ſet his claim or pretence in its true light. © A copy 
of a grant, made by the council of Plimouth, to Capt. John 
Maſon, of all the lands between Naumkeak and Merri- 
mack, dated March gth, 1621, is the firſt, in orderof time, 
that has been produced. This grant was faid to be only 
ſealed, unwitneſſed, no ſeiſin endorſed, nor poſſeſſion ever 
given with the grant, and no entry upon any record. 

ANoTHER copy of a grant, Auguſt 1oth 1622, of all 
the lands from Merrimack to Sagadehoc, which, it was 
ad, did not appear to have been ſigned, ſealed, or wit- 
neſſed, by any order of the council. | 

ANOTHER grant, or copy of a grant, of part of the ſame 
lands; viz. all between the rivers Merrimack and Piſcata- 
qua, to Captain John Maſon alone, dated Nov. 7, 1629. 


time of the grant to the Maſlachuſers colony, in 1628, this alter- 
ation of the courſe was known to the grantors, or to any Euro- 
pean. It is certain, that a few years after our anceſtors came 
cyer, evidence was taken and preſerved, that this river retained the 
{ame name among the natives from the mouth to the crotch, 


ur and there ſcemed to be no intention in 1677, that Maſſachuſets 
line ſhould croſs the river. However, it was thought an equi- 
table conſtruction of the province charter, in 1738, that fo far as 
of 3 
* the river kept a weſtern courſe, and no farther, the province line 
0 ſhonld run the ſame courſe, keeping the diſtance of three miles 


north of the river, but after that to run due weſt. There was; 


beſides, a miſtake made to the prejudice of the province; for, in- 
lead of running as far as the river kept a weſtern courſe (the 
4 ; real intention of the royal determination) it ſtops ſeveral miles 
} ſhort, at Patucket, where the river inclines to the ſouth. Whereas 
if the line had been continued to the bend, and then croſſed the 


river, or if the due weſt ine had begun a few miles ſhort of 
1. Patucket, in either caſe, ſeveral miles in breadth, the whole 
I length of the line would have belonged to the Maſſachuſets, 
b which now falls to New-Hampſhire. This, my Lord Wilmington, 
who was then preſident of the council, aſſured me in the year 1741, 


y proceeded from a miſapprehenfion of the courſe of the river. He 
F did not conceive that at Patucket the river inclined to the ſouth- 
iq vard, or that any loſs was occaſioned to the Maſſachuſets. The 
11 New Hampſhire agent was better able to manage the controverſy 


1. than the agents for the Maſſachuſets. 
ANOTHER 
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1677 Anxorgze' gtant in 1635, April 22d, of all the jag 


between Naumkeag and Piſcataqua river“. 
In all this confuſion of grants, or copies of gtants, th: 


. 


room ſtreſs is laid upon that of November 7th, 1629. 
t is a ſtrange thing that the council of Plimouth, unlc 
all choſe grants, prior to the Maſſachuſets grant, had been 
either deemed imperfect and invalid from the beginning, 
or elſe reſigned and thrown up, ſhould grant the ſame land, 
to”the Maſſachuſets, Maſon and Gorges both being 
members, and the moſt active members of the council 
It is not eaſy to account for a grant of all the lands be- 
tween Merrimack and Piſcataqua to Maſon in 1629, when 
three miles between thoſe two rivers had been granted the 
year before to the Maſſachuſets. The grants which were 
made, or pretended to be made, in 1635, were the ef. 
forts of a number of the members of the council, to ſecure 
ſome part of the dying intereſt to themſelves and poſterity, 
in which they all failed f. 


* Douglaſs ſays, v. 2. p. 26. That Maſon in 1635, and Gorget 
in 1639, obtained royal patents, with powers of juriſdiction; but 
Douglaſs was under a Miſtake as to Maſon. About that time, 2. 
has been before obſerved, it was intended a general governor 
ſhould be ſent over, and Maſon was appointed, and received a 
commiſſion as governor over that part of the continent from Naum- 
keag to Piſcataqua, but ſubject to the general governor. "he 
deſign of a general governor was laid aſide, and we hear no more 
of the commiſſion to Maſon, which he never came to America to 
publiſh, Ancient MS, 

+ An action was brought in Feb. 1682, at Portſmouth, againſt 
one Wadley of Exeter, in which this grant of 1635 was princi- 
pally relied on, and Mr. Chamberlayne, ſecretary of the pro- 
vince, and one Mr. Reynes made oath, that they had compar d 
the copy with the original, which did not appear to have been either 
ſigned, ſealed, or witneſſed. | he lands in queſtion had been many 
years occupied, and the plaintiff failed in his ſuit. It was ob- 
ſerved, on the trial, that the council of Plimouth was to conſiſt of 
forty perſons, who had power of granting lands in New-England, 
provided it was done by the major part of them, or the major part 
of a lawful aſſembly of the ſaid council, and under their com- 


mon feal. Nothing of this app ared. The original grant could 


not be found in 1691, when Allen entered a caveat againſt the 

Maſſachuſets charter. He pretended it was in New-England. 

Hul bard MS. : 81 
1 
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| . ö of 

ein William Jones, the attorney getieral, gave his 1677 
opinion upon the whole caſe, which was tranſmitted to 
he Maſſachuſets, and is as follows. ; 

« THE caſe of the governor and company of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, in New-England, in America. 

« 24 Nov. 14 Jac. The whole tract of New- England 
mas granted to 40 perſons, Lords and others, by the name 
of the council of New-England, . eſtabliſhed at Plimouth, 
whereby power is given them to ſet out lands and heredi- 
uments to adventurers and planters, as ſhould, by a com- 
miſſion of ſurvey, and diſtribution executed, be named. 


- ig Mar. 1628, The ſaid council grant the Maſſa- 
> chuſets colony to Roſwell and others. 


« 4 Mar, 4 Car. 1. The grant to Roſwell, &c. was, 
c Wl i fefrers patent, confirmed to the ſaid proprietors and 
others, their aſſociates, who were then incorporated, with 
nower of government granted to them, and of making 
ls, not repugnant to the laws of England. 

« The company, in purſuance of this grant of the 
4 WH covnci! of Plimouth and charter from the King, tranſport 
It themſelves and make a ſettlement upon the ſaid lands, 
citributing the ſame, from time to time, freely to adven- 


. torets and planters, without any rent reſerved to the com- 
E pany ; yet ſo that, where the ſaid lands were poſſeſſed by 
c the natives, the planters did alſo purchaſe from them. 


„May 1657. It is enacted by the laws of the place, 
That any perion, who had, by himſelf, his grantees or 
| aſhgns, beſore the law about inheritance 14 Octo. 165 2, 
4 poſſeſſed and occupied, as his or their proper right in fee 
| limple, any houſes or lands there, and ſhould ſo continue 
r v:thour diſturbance, lett, ſuits, or denial, legally made by 
{ having the claims of any perſon thereto entered with the 
p recorder of the county, and ſuch claim proſecuted to effect 
N thin 5 years next after the 20th of that preſent May 
t 1657, every ſuch proprietor, their heirs and aſſigns, ſhall 
lor ever after enjoy the ſame, without any lawful lett, 
ut, diſturbance, or denial, by any other claim of any 
perion or perſons whatſoever, any law or cuſtom to the. 
contrary notwithſtanding, « No 
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1677 © No claims made of the lands in queſtion, within the 
Time limited. | | 

In 1635, the patent of 3d Nov. 14 Jac. ſurrendered, 

| Mr. Maſon's title. 

« 2 Mar. 1621. Mr. Maſon, by grant from the council 
at Plimouth, under their common ſeal, to his anceſtor John 
Maſon, claims ſome ten towns within the Maſſachuſeys 
bounds of their patent, to be called Mariana, to hold to 
him and his heirs, in fee and common ſocage, &c. ſubject 
to the exceptions in the grant to the grand council, yield. 
ing a fifth part of all ore found to his Majeſty, and another 
fifth part to the council, with a letter of attorney to the 
chief officer there for the time being, for delivery of poſ- 
ſeſſion and ſeiſin to the grantee Maſon, or his attorney. 

„Note, the grant only ſealed with the council ſal, 
unwitneſſed, no ſeilin endorſed, nor poſſeſſion ever given 
with the grant. 

10 Aug. 1622. The ſaid council grant, aliene, ſel, 
and confirm to Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John 
Maſon, their heirs and aſſigns, all the lands lying between 
the rivers Merrimack and Sagadehoc. 

« Note as in the Grant of 1621, 
Nov. 1629, The ſaid council grant part of the pre- * 

miſes to Capt. John Maſon, ſingle, ard his heirs, extend- 
ing between the rivers of Merrimack and Piſcaraqua, 1. 
Note as above. 

1631. The ſame council did again grant a fmall 
parcel of the premiſes granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and Capt. John Maſon, unto the ſaid Sir Ferdinando 
and Capt. Maſon, with about fix or ſeven others, their 
aſſociates, lying on both ſides the river Piſcataqua, upon 
which lands ſome ſettlements were made, and ſome patt 


thereof divided between the ſaid grantces and adventurcis 
after 1631“. | 


* If Maſon ſuppoſed any of the preceding grants to be in any 
force, why ſhould he take a grant of part of the lands only col 
tained in thoſe former grants, and take in aſſociates, and come to 4 
diviſion with them? 

April 


f 
0 
c 
c 
c 
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« April 1635. Capt. John Maſon obtains a new grant 1677, 


from the ſaid great council, of all the lands from Naum- 
keag river to Piſcataqua river, by the name of New 
Hampſhire, at which time all that part of the lands, ſa 
granted, which are now contained within the bounds of 
the Maſſachuſets, were actually diſtributed to and planted 
by the inhabitants of that colony, by virtue-of their grant 
from the ſaid council, 
The whole matter in difference was referred to the 
two Lord Chief Juſtices, by his Majeſty in council. 
“ They, after a ſolemn hearing of counſel on both ſides, 
reported unto his Majeſty : 
«© That as to the right of the ſoil of the province of 
New-Hampſhire and Main, they could give no opinion, 
not having proper parties before them, it appearing, that 
noͤt the Mafſachuſets, but the ter-tenants, had the right 
of ſoil and whole benefit thereof, and yet were not ſum- 
moned to defend their titles. 
As to Mr. Maſon's right of government within the 
foil he claimed, their Lordſhips, and indeed his own 
Lounſel, agreed he had none “, the great council of Pli- 
mouth, under whom he claimed, having no power to 
transfer government to any. 


“As to the bounds of the Maſſachuſets colony, their” 


Lordſhips have, by their ſaid report, excluded thereout the 
four towns of Dover, Portſmouth, Exeter and Hampton, 
parcel of Mr. Maſon's claim, but determined the re- 
mainder of his claim to be within their bounds.* Which 
report was confirmed by his Majeſty in council. 

* 1ſt Query, Whether Mr. Maſon's grants, being only 
under the council of Plimouth's ſeal, unwitneſſed, and 
without any entry or record of them any where, without 
ſeiſin endorſed, and no poſſeſſion having ever gone along 


* Although Douglaſs, as has been obſerved, goes further, and 
lays, that Aug. 19, 1635, King Charles, by patent, confirms the 
grant called New-Hampſhire, with power of government and juriſ- 
diction (as in the palatinate or biſhoprick of Durham) with power 
of conferring honours,” yet this is not probable. His heirs were 
certainly unacquainted with it, or they would have made mention. 
of it before the King in council in 1691. 

X 
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1677 with them, be valid in law to ouſt about 30 years pof. 
{-flion, a title under the government of the Maſſachufets, 
and a purchaſe from the natives? 

] think it not good according to the law of England, 
and New-Hngland having no particular law of their on (to 
my knowledge) which differs from the law of England, 
as to the manner cf paſſing lands, I do not ſee how any 
of theſe grants can be good. | | 

Or, admitting they be good in law, 

* 2d Quer. Whether Mr. Maſon be not ſtopped by 
the law of the place, as above, having not made his claim 
thereto within the time preſcribed ? 

«© If Mr. Malon's eſtate do lie within the juriſdiction of 
the aſſembly which made this law, and that this aſſembly 
were rightly conſtituted according to the powers given by 
charter, I think Mr, Maſon was bound by this law, which 
look upon to be a reaſonable law, and agreeing in rea- 
ſon with the law of England. 

& And if Mr. Maſon have right thereto, 

zd Quer. Whether ought not that right to be tried 
on the place, ten of the towns claimed by him remaining 
within the Maſſachuſets by the chief juſtices report ? 

*« | thinls his right ought to be tried upon the place, 
for ſo much thereof as lies within the Maſſachuſets juril- 
diction, liable to ſuch appeal as the charter allows, if it 
allows any. 

th Quer. Or, if triable here, by what court can it 
properly be fo, whether in one of the four courts at 


Vellminfter, or upon a ſpecial Commiſſion, and how, in 
your ud zment, waether by jury or otherwile ? 

It cannot properly be tried here by any of the four 
-courts, but according to the law of the place, if it he 
within any juriſiliction, and if within none, the King may 
croct courts, tu procecy according to the law of England, 
u.leis altered by the Jegiſlative power of the place.“ 


U Jy, 

18 Sept. 1679. | W. Joves. 
bene 1691 NMaſon's heirs had fold their title to Samuel Allen, 
aud nothing more Was heard of it until 17 37, after the deter mi- 


natlen 
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A commiſſion was iſſued by the crown for the govern- 1679 


. 


ment of New-Hampſhire. The Maſſachuſets, thereupon, 
forbore any further exerciſe of juriſdiftion. The towns of 


Saliſbury, Ameſbury and Haverhill, by their original 


grants from the Maſſachuſets colony, extending more 
than three miles from Merrimack, the Maſſachuſets con- 
tinued to exerciſe juriſdiction over the whole of thoſe 
towns, although, according to the determination, part of 
them lay without the patent. 

Bes1Des this controverſy about bounds, the agents had 


other complaints to anſwer, Randolph, who, the people 
of New-England ſaid, © went up and down ſecking to de- 
vour them,” returned to England, and repreſented the 


colony as refuſing any obedience to the acts for 1egulating 
the trade of the plantations. A ſhip, belonging to Mr. 
Uſher, put the owner aſhore at ſome Engliſh port, and 
went over to Holland. Mr. Stoughton writes (iſt Dec, 
1677) © Randolph upon this news was full of buſineſs, 
« being employed, as he ſaid, by my Lord treaſurer, to 
% make enquiry about it, in order to further proceedings, 
but now we have intelligence as if that veſſel were again 


put into Plimouth, and had not been in Holland. If ſhe 


« either make her market here, or pay her duties before 
* ſhe go elſewhere, it may help to allay matters. The 
* country's not taking notice of theſe acts of navigation to 
* obſerve them, hath been the moſt unhappy neglect that 
«* wecould have fallen into, for, more and more every day, 


** 


nation of the controverſy between the Maſſachuſets and New- 
Hampſhire. A large tract of country, which always before was 
ſuppoſed to be within the Maſſachuſets province, being left out of 
it, John Tufton, now a lieutenant colonel in the army, a deſcend- 
ant from Maſon, and whothen took the name of 'Tufton Maſon agree- 
able to the lat will of his anceſtor, laid claim to it, as heir in tail 
to the firſt grantee, and having ſuffered a recovery, ſold his intereſt 
to divers perſons, who now call themſelves proprietors, &c. Capt. 
Maſon was a generous adventurer in a noble deſign, the peopliag a 
new country, which has a tendency to multiply the human race. 
Many of the firſt adventurers failed. Thoſe who came after ſaw 
their errors, avoided them, and ſucceeded. This has often been the 
caſe with other great undertakings. The firſt undertakers ought 
not to be forgotten, So 
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« we find it moſt certain, that without a fair compliance 
in that matter, there can be nothing expected bur a total 
* breach, and the ſtorms of diſpleaſure that may be.“ 
THe Quakers alſo renewed their complaints againſt the 
colony. In the diſtreſs of the colony by the Indian war, 
among other ſins, which were the cauſe of it, the tolera- 
tion ſhewn to Quakers was thought to be one; the court 


therefore made a law, That every perſon, found at a 


*© Quaker's Meeting, ſhall be apprehended ex officio, by 
* the conſtable, and, by warrant from a magiſtrate or 
„ commiſſioner, ſhall be committed to the houſe of cor- 
* rection, and there have the diſcipline of the houſe ap- 
„ plied to them, and be kept to work, with bread and 
„ water, for three days, and then releaſed, or elſe ſhalt 
pay five pounds in money, as a fine to the country, for 
* ſuch offence, and all conſtables neglecting their duty, in 
not faithſully executing this order, ſhall incur the penalty 
* of five pounds, upon conviction, one third whereof to 
« the informer.“ I know of nothing which can be urged, 
in any wiſe tending to excuſe the ſeverity of this law, un- 
leſs it be human infirmity, and the many inſtances in 
hiftory of perſons, of every religion, being fully perſuaded 


that the indulgence of any other was a toleration of im- 


piety, and brought down the judgments of heaven, and 
therefore juſtified perſecution *. This law loft the colony 


many friends. 
SEVERAL 


* At the ſametime that this puniſhment was provided for quakers, 
other provoking evils were enumerated, in the order following, viz. 


1. Neglect of care of the children of church members. A reforma- 
tion recommended to the elders and brethren, 


2. Pride, in mens wearing long hair like womens hair, others 
wearing borders of hair, and cutting, curling, and immodeſt laying 
out their hair, principally in the younger ſort. Grandjurors to pre- 
ſent, and the court to puniſh all offenders, by admonition, fine, or 
correction, at diſcretion, 

3 Exceſs in apparel, wrongs new faſhions, naked breaſts and arms, 
and pinioned, ſuperfluous ribbands on hair and apparel. The court 
w fine offenders at diſcretion, 


4. Quakers mectings. 
5. Prophaneneſs, 
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SEVERAL addreſſes were made to the King, from the 1679 


general court, whilſt the agents were in England, and the 
court made ſeveral laws to remove ſome of the exceptions 
which were taken in England, particularly an act to puniſh 
high treaſon with death; another, requiring all perſons, 
above 16 years of age, to take the oaths of allegiance, on 
pain of fine and impriſonment ; “ the governor, deputy 
governor and magiſtrates having firſt taken the ſame, 
without any reſervation, in the words ſent to them by his 
Majeſty's orders“. The King's arms were ordered to be 


5. Prophaneneſs, in perſons turni ngtheir backs upon the public 
worſhip before the bleſſing is pronounced, Officers of churches and 
ſelectmen, to appoint mes. To to ſhut the meeting-houſe doors, or to 
take any other meet way to attain the end. 

6. Prophane curſing or ſwearing. If any perſon heard another 
curſe or — and did not in form, he was made liable to the ſame 
penalty with the prophane perſon. 

7. Tipling-houſes. Inſpectors to be appointed, and if they did 
not do their — they were to incur the penalty of the law againſt 
tipling-houſes. | 

8. Breach of the fifth commandment. All inferiors in families 
abſent at night, in corrupt company, without leave, admoniſhed, and 
fined, not exceeding 10s. for the firſt offence, whipped, not exceed- 
ing five ſtripes, for all after offences. | 

. Idleneſs. All idle perſons to be taken notice of by the con- 
ſtable, their names to be returned to the ſelectmen, who had power, 
in caſe of obſtinacy, to ſend them to the houſe of correction. 

10, Oppreſſion in ſhopkeepers and merchants, by taking too 
much for their goods, and in mechanicks, who required too much 
for their labour. Every perſon who had been oppreſſed in this way, 
might apply to the grand-jury, or to the county court, who had 
power to cauſe the offender to make twofold reſtitution, and to fine 
at diſcretion, 

11. A looſe and ſinful cuſtom of riding from town to town, men 
and women together, under pretence of going to lectures, but, re- 
ally, to drink and revel in taverns, tending to debauchery and un- 
chaſtity. All ſingle perſons, being offenders, to be bound to their 
good behavior, with ſureties in 201. fine, or ſuffer fine and im- 
priſonment. 9 

For moſt of theſe offences I have not ſeen wy inſtances of proſe- 
cution. Exceflive penalties, or penalties not adapted to the nature 
of the offence, prevent proſecutions. The multiplying laws, with 
{uch penalties, in any government, tends to leſſen the weight and 
authority of the penal laws in general, | | 


* Maſſ, Records. 
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carved and put up in the court-houſe. But it was a moro 
diſficult thing to conform to the acts of trade. They ac- 
knowledge in their letter to the agents they had not done 
it. Taey “ apprehended them to be an invaſion of the 
rights, liberties, and properti:s of the tubjects of his 
« M.1j-[ty in the colony, they not being repreſented in 
parlament, and according ro the uſual ſayings of the 


learned in the la, the laws of E. gland were bounded 


«© within the four ſeas, and did not reach America; how- 
<< ever, as his Majeſty had ſignified his pleaſure that thoſe 
acts ſhould be obſerved in the Maſſachuſets, they had 
* mace proviſion, by a law of the colony, that they 
* ſhould be ſtrictly attended from time to time, alcthoug! it 
greatly ducourage trade, and was a great damage to his 
Majeſty's plantation.” The paſſing this law, pla nly 
ſhews the wrong ſenſe they had of t ie relation taey ſtood in 
to England“ The people of Ireland, about the iame 
time, were under the ſame miſtake. Perhaps they had 
not greate colour for an exemption from Englith acts of 
parlia nent, than a colony of natural born ſubjects, depart: 
ing the kingdom with the leave of their Prince. Particu- 
lar perſons in Irelatid, did penance for advancing and ad- 
herin io theſe principles. The whole colony of the 
Maſſachuſcts, ſuffered the loſs of their charter, this being 
' 


* * This court being informed, by letters received this day from 
our meiſcagers, of his vl ajcity's expectation that the acts or tral? 
and ©2vigition be exatiiy and puuttually obferved by this 
his Majeſty's colony, his pl-a'are therein not having been, 
betare now, igaiſtied unto us, either by expreſs from nis Majeity, 
or any ot his miniſters of ſtate: 

It is therefore hereby ordered, and by the authority of this court 
enacted, That henceforth, ail maſters of ſhips, ketches, or other 
veſſels, of greater or leſſer burtnen, arriving in or failing from 
auy of the ports in this juriſdiction, do, without coven or traud, 
yield faitnful and conſtant obedience unto, and obſervation of, all 
the tad acts of navigation and trade, on penalty of ſuifering 


«cc 


larly expreſſed, and the governor aad council, and all oficcrs 
- * - ; 1 — p — * 7 
commiſionèed and authorized by thom, are hereby ordered aud 
„ required to {ee to the ſtrict obſcrvation of the ſaid acts.“ 
* ; 3 
on 


ſuch forfeitures, lois, and damage, as in the ſ1id acts are particu- 
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one great article of charge againſt it. I am glad I have 16 


this inſtance of Ireland, and that fo ſenſible a gentleman 
as Mr. Molineux, the friend of Mr, Locke, engaged in 
the cauſe; for it may ſerve as ſome excuſe for our anceſ- 
tors, that they were not alone in their miſtaken appre hen- 
fions of the nature of their ſubjection. No prejudice can 
be cauſed, by this miſtake, * againſt their poſterity. 
They have indeed as high notions of the value of 
Engliſh liberties as their anceſtors had, and, as a Britiſh- 
colony, they humbly hope for all that tenderneſs and in 
dulgence from a Britiſh parliament which the Roman 
Senate, while Rome remained free, ſhewed to Roman co- 
lonies, but they are ſenſible that they are coloniſts, and 
therefore ſubject to the controul of the parent ſtate, | 

Mgr. Leveret continued governor, by annual election, 
from his being firſt choſen in 1673, until his death, March 
16th 1678. The weighty affairs of the war, and the 
agency, during his adminiſtration, conducted with pru- 
dence and ſteadineſs, cauſed him to be greatly reſpected &. 
He was ſucceeded by Simon Bradſtreet (May 1679) who 
was one of the fi |t aſſiſtants, and had continued to be an- 
nually choſen an aſſiſtant fifty years together, being about 
ſeventy-ſix years of age when he firſt entered upon the 
office of governor. A few months before, upon the 
death of Mr. Symonds, Mr. Bradſtreet ſucceeded him as 
deputy governor. Upon Mr. Bradſtreet's being choſen 
governor, Thomas Dantorth came into the deputy gover- 
nor's place, and they were continued in their reſpective 
places, from year to year, until the diſſolution vi the 
government. 


* He died of the ſtone. His only ſon maintained but an indiſferent 
character. His grandſon, John Leverct, after ſuſtaining, in the civil 
order, ſeveral honorable poits, ſpeaker of the aſſembly, juſtice of the 
ſuperior court, member of the council, one of the three commiſſioners 
with power of controlling the army ſent againſt Port Royal, was, in 
1707, choſen preſident of Harvard college, in which poſt he conti- 
nued until his death, having the character of a gentleman and 
icholar, and alſo of a man of virtue and religion. 
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q 
1679 Wurst the agents were in England, days of faſting 


and prayer, ſome by the court, ſome by the whole people, 
were repeatedly appointed by authority, to implore the 
divine bleſſing upon their endeavours for obtaining favor 
with the King, and the continuance of charter privileges, 
and November 21ſt 1678 was obſerved as a 
the churches in the three colonies. A council or ſynod 
of the churches in the colony of Maſſachuſets, being con- 
vened by order of court in May 1679, theſe two queſtions 
were referred for their conſideration and anſwer. 
QuesT. 1ſt. What are the reaſons that have provoked 
the Lord to bring his judgments upon New-England ? 
QuesT. 2d. What is to be done, that ſo thoſe evils 


may be removed? | 
I do not cenſure the authority of the colony for their 


great anxiety on this occaſion, or for uſing every proper 
meaſure to obtain the ſmiles of heaven, as well as the 
favor of their carthly ſovercign, and only remark, that we 
have no evidence of any extraordinary degeneracy* , At 
this time, Great-Britain, Scotland eſpecially, was ſuffering 
under aprince inimical to civil and religious liberty. New- 
England therefore, without a miraculous interpoſition, 


muſt have expected to ſhare the ſame judgments, and, 


perhaps, had not greater reaſon to make the two inquiries, 
than either of the two kingdoms. 5: 

Tae complaint of Gorges and Maſon, and the uncer- 
tainty of the event, reſtrained the general court from any 
attempt to hold poſſeſſion of the country Eaſt ward of 
Mam. Upon the exchange of Surinam for New-York, 
that country, and the iſlands and countries contained in 


the former grant to the Duke of York, were granted anew, - 


and Major Andros, governor under the Duke, erected 


Mr. Neale ſays, „the people began to grow intolerably licen- 
tious in their morals, that devout people obſerved the judgments 
of God ſcemed to follow them, blaſting epidemical diſeaſes, un- 
common loſſes by ſea, &c.” The ſmall-pox, which is always 
travelling about the world, then prevailed, There had been wars 


with French and Dutch, and captures by the enemy might well | 


kave been expeRed. 


a fort 


aſt by all 
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z fort, and eſtabliſhed a cuſtom-houſe at Pemaquid, part 1679 


of the territory between Kenebeck and St. Croix. Whilſt 
the Dutch were in poſſeſſion of New-York, this territory 
had been neglected, and the inhabitants being without any 
powers of government, the Maſſachuſets (in 1672) had 
ſent their commiſſioners, who appointed and held courts, 
and eſtabliſhed civil and military officers from Pemaquid 
to Gorges, the ſea-coaſt being well inhabited, and the 
fiſhery in a flouriſhng ſtate, but upon the Duke's taking 
poſſeſſion, by his governor, they laid aſide their pretences 
to juriſdiction. 

Tux agents were detained in England until the fall of 
1679- They thought themſelves not at liberty to return, 
without the King's expreſs leave. The popiſh plot 
prevented an attention to plantation affairs, and it was 
thought too great a hardſhip to detain them any longer. 
Upon their repeated application they were diſmiſſed, and 
arrived at Boſton, December 23d. They had obtained 
nothing but time, a further opportunity for the colony 
to comply with the requiſitions made by the crown, 
Aſſurances ſeem to have been given by the agents that 
other perſons ſhould be ſent over to ſupply their places, 
and although, upon their return, no mark of diſapproba- 
tion of their conduct was ſhewn by the general court, but 
a vote paſſed thanking them for their pains, yet many 
vere diſſatisfied, eſpecially with Mr. Stoughton, who they, 
thoughtto have been too compliant ®. They brought with 
them the King's letter of July 24, 1679, containing the 
following requiſitions. | 

1. Tr agents be ſent over in ſix months, fully in- 


ſtructed to antwer and tranſact what was undetermined at 
that time. 8 


* Mr. Stoughton, perhaps, ever had the intereſt of his country at 
heart, but in the . of it governed himſelf by the rules which 
Cicero, in one of his epiſtles, preſcribes for a wiſe magiſtrate. 
Nunquam enim, oreflantibas in republica gubernanda viris, 
audata eſt in una ſentent ia perpetua permanſio: Ted ut in navi- 
gando tempeſtati obſequi artis eſt, etiamſi portum*tenere non queas z 
cum vero id poſſis mutata velificatione aſſequi, ſtultum eſt eum 
tenere, cum periculo, curſum, quem ceperis, potius quam, eo com- 
m utato, quo velis tandem pervenir?.” Ad Lentul. 


2. Trax, 
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1679 2. Trar freedom and liberty of conſcience be given to 
ſuch perſons as deſire to ſerve God in the way of the 
church of England, ſo as not to be thereby made ob- 
noxious, or diſcountenanced from their ſharing in the go- 
vernment, much leſs that they, or any other his Majeſty's 
ſubjects (not being papiſts) who do not agree in the con- 
gregational way, be by law ſubjected to fines or for- 
feitures, or. other incapacities. 

3. That no other diſtinction be obſerved in making of 
freemen, than that they be men of competent eſtates, 
rateable.at 10s. according to the rules of the place, and 
that ſuch, in their turns, be capable of the magiltracy, and 
all laws made void that obſtruct the ſame. 

4. THAT the ancient number of eighteen aſſiſtants be 
henceforth obſerved, as by charter *. 

5. Ina all perſons coming to any privilege, truſt 
or office, take the oath of allegiance. 

6. TrarT all military commiſſions, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of juſtice, run in his Majeſty's name. 

7. Thar all laws repugnant to, and inconſiſtent with, 
the laws of England for trade, be aboliſhed. 

8. Write Mr. Gorges's complaint was beſore the 
council, the agents, without his Majeſty's permiſſion, who 
was ſome time in treaty for the ſame, bought Mr. Gorges“ 
intereſt in the province of Main, for 12091. His Majeſty 
had hrard of ſome effects, of a ſevere hand upon his ſub- 

jects there, and therefore required an aſſignment of the faid 

ovince, on repayment of the ſaid 1200l. 

. Tuar, as for tha: part of New-Hampſhire province 

miles North of Merrimack river, granted to Mr. 


* They continue to limit themſelves to eight or ten aſſiſtants. At 
fort, a has been obſerved, it was done to leave- room for perſons ot 
quality exp2&:4 from England. Thoſe expectations had long 


ſiſtaars the leſꝭ the weight of the houſe of deputies, the election of 

all oticers depending upon the major vote of the whole court. ] 21s 
| Ja reaſon might cauie the deputies to refute their content to an i” 
| creaſe. 


| | | Mzaton, 
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Maſon, the government whereof remained veſted in his 1679 


Majeſty, deſigning to ſettle the ſame to the ſatisfactiot 
of his ſubjects there, the Maſſachuſets recall all com- 
miſſions granted by them for governing there. 

A compliance with the firſt of theſe inſtructions was 
delayed. The reaſons aſſigned were, the danger of the 
ſeas (Connecticut agent having been taken by the Alge 
tines) and the heavy debt of the colony“, which made it 
almoſt incapable of the expence. 

As to the ſecond and third, they had no laws to reſtrain 
the inhabitants from chuſing church of England men into 
the magiſtracy, or other office, that law, "configing the 
privilege to church members, being long ſince repealed, 
and all proteſtants of 10s. rateable eltate were capable of 
being made freemen. 

Tus fourth, they complied with at the next election, 
in 1680. 

Axpo alſo with the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, in manner 
as has been mentioned. 

Tuer juſtified cheir purchaſe of the province of Main, 
| the deſire of the inhabitants, and in favor to them; and 
denied their having ever uſed any acts of ſeverity, and 
were ſilent as to the re- conveying it. 

Tae 9th and laſt they had compli:d with, as we have 
juſt mentioned. 

Tur ärſt commiſſion for the government of New— 
Hampſhire, was to Mr. Cutt, as pre ident of the province. 
The tollowing letter was voted, by the new aſſembly, 
xt their firſt ; meeting, and ſent to the governor of the 
Maſſachuſets, to be communicated to the aſſembly there. 

* PokTSMOUTH, in the province of New-Hampthirc, 

March 25th, 1680. 
* Much honored —— 

* Tae late turn of Providence made a: nongſt us by the 

* all ordering hand, hath given occaſion for this prejentap- 

* plication, . we crave leave, as we are in duty bouf d. 
* firſt thankfully to acknowledge your great care of us, and 


* Caufed by the late war. 1 
„% kindncls 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1679 © kindneſs towards us, while we dwelt under your ſhadoy, 


«< owning ourſelyes deeply obliged, that you were pleaſed, 
* upon our earneſt requeſt and ſupplication, to take yy 
under your government, and ruled us well, while we ſo 
* remained, ſo that we cannot give the leaſt countenance 
< to thoſe reflections that have been caſt upon you, as if 
« you had dealt injuriouſly with us. Secondly, that ng 
„ difatisfaftion with your government, but merely our 
« ſubmiſſion to divine providence, to his Majeſty's com. 
„ mands, to whom we owe allegiance, without any ſeeking 
4 of our own, or deſires of change, was the only cauſe of 
* our complying with that preſent ſeparation from you 
that we are now under, but ſhould have heartily rejoiced, 
t if it had ſeemed good to the Lord and his Majeſty co 
«© have ſettled us in the ſame capacity as formerly. Thirdly, 
and withal we hold ourſelves bound to ſignify, that it is 
* our molt unfeigned deſire, that ſuch a mutual corteſ- 
** pondence betwixt us may be ſettled, as may tend to the 


* glory of God, the honor of his Majeſty, whoſe ſubjects 


«© we all are, and the promoting the common intereſt, 
and defence againſt the common enemy, that thereby 
our hands may be ſtrengthened, being of ourſelves 
« weak, and few in number, and that if there be opportu- 
++ nity to be any ways ſerviceable unto you, we may ſhew 
** how ready we are thankfully to embrace the ſame. 
Thus wiſhing the preſence of God to be with you in 


all adminiſtrations, and craving the benefit of your 


s prayers and endeavours for a bleſſing upon the heads 
** and hearts of us who are ſeparated from our brethren, 
$ we ſubicribe Jonun CurtrT, Preſident, at 
| the conſent of the council 

and general aſſembly.” 


Directed, to the honorable governor and council of the 
Maſſachuſets- Bay, to be communicated to the general 
court in Boſton. 


This letter was read in general court, May 22d 1680, 
TH 


and ordered to be recorded. 
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Tux province of Main continued to be protected by 1680 

4 de Maſfachuſets. After the purchaſe from Gorges, the 

u mzjor part of the court were of opinion, that it ſhould be 

% d again to the higheſt bidder, towards reimburſing the 

ce Ml expence of defending it, which they computed at eight 

if MW thouſand pounds, and a committee was appointed for this 

no Ml purpoſe, but this vote was reconſidered, However, there 

ur WH vas a neceſſity of a different adminiſtration, from what 

n. WW there had been formerly. Whilſt the province was ſup- 

poſed to be included in the bounds of the Maſſachuſets 

of charter, the towns were repreſented in the general court, 

u aud it was to all intents and purpoſes conſidered as a county, 

d, dor the determination of 1667 had confined the Maſſa- 

o Wl chuſers to three miles north or north eaſt of Merrimack 

„ rer. The colony muſt conſider itſelf therefore in the 

i; Wl place of Gorges, inveſted with the powers granted to him 

y charter or patent. Accordingly, they appointed their 

e deputy governor Thomas Dantorth, preſident of the pro- 

is WM vince of Main, to govern under the Maſſachuſets, the lords 

„ poprietaries, and to be accountable to them, and thither he 

y Wl repaired towards the end of 1679, together with Mr. 

3 Nowell, &c. and there appointed officers, held courts, and 

- WH nade proviſion for adminiſtring government in the form 

preſcribed by the patent to Sir Ferdinanqo Gorges“. 
RanpoLea kept a continual watch upon the colony, 

and went divers times to England with complaints, and 

returned with freſh orders and powers +. In 1676, he 

brought over the complaint of Maſon and Gorges. In 1678, 


> 


* The people of the province of Main were well contented, whilſt 
they enjoyed the privileges of the Maſſachuſets colony. To be- 
come a province of that colony was diſagreeable, and they never 
cordially ſubmitted, Although the Mafſachuſets accounted them- 
ſelyes a free ſtate, yet this was no ſecurity to the others that they 
. ſhould be leſs arbitrarily governed than when a ſingle perſon was the 
| proprietor, _ ** In Auguſt 1680, the deputy governor, Mr. Salton- 
| fall, Nowell, &c. ſailed from Boſton with 60 ſoldiers, in a ſhip and 

* ſtill the people at Caſco-bay, and prevent governor 
Andros's uſurpation. MS. letter. 
In a repreſentation of his ſervices to the committee of council, 
be ſays he had made eight voyages to New-England in nine years. 


5 9 he 
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1680 he came over with power from the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, as an inſpector and to make ſeizures and bring in 
formations for breaches of the acts of trade, but he wx 
generally if not always condemned in coſts, and it appear 
by a repreſentation, he afterwards made to the commiſſion. 
ers, that he had been a great ſufferer, He brought with 
him allo a commiſſion to divers perſons, himſelf at the 
head of them, to adminiſter an oath to the governar 
faithfully to execute the oath required by the act of trade? 
The governor, Mr. Leveret, did not take the oath in con- 
ſequence of that commiſſion. Randolph was in England 
again in 1679 and returned the latter part of the iame year, 

Tux governor, at the firſt ſeſſion after the receipt of 
new orders from the King, took the oath, which was ad. 
miniſtred by the deputy governor in open court, not az 
one of. the commiſſioners. Randolph went home again, 
the next winter, to renew his complaints, and upon his te- 

1631 turn to Boſton, in 168r, brought with him a com miſſion 
from the crown for collector and {urveyor and ſearcher of 
the cuſtoms in New-iZnglandFÞ. He laid his commiſſion be- 
fore the general court and deſired he might be aided in the 
execution of his office with their countenance and autho- 


* Edward Randolph, Thomas Savage, William Taylor, George 
Curwin the elder, Thomas Brattle, Thomas Deane, James Whet- 
comb, Richard Wharton, John Richards, Humphrey Warren, 
Thomas Kellond, John Hubbard, Humphrey Davy, and Samuel 
Moſely, together with the members of the council, for the time be- 
ing, were the commiſſioners, | 

+ © Mr. Randolph yet waits to get the country better qualified 
for his reception. By a etter which he wrote to one of Boſton, in 
the weſt, who was ſo ingenuous as to ſend the very original to us, 
we perceive great things are upon the wheel, relating to us, in 
his airy fancy. They were ſuch as not to be committed to paper, 

but to be communicated in the ſafer way of private diſcourſe.“ 
Bulkley's litter to Bradford, 1679. 

t William Dyre, at the ſame time, called himſelf ſurveyor and 
ſearcher-general, I ſuppoſe this was the beginning of the office 0! 
ſurveyor-general, his commiſſion extending to New-York, but the 

wers and duties of theſe ofices were not then fully ſettled. 


Randolph did not chuſe to acknowledge himſelf Dyre's interior, 0r 
ſubject to lis controul, 
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fity, but, no notice being taken of his application, he ſet up 1681 


n advertiſement in the town- houſe, to acquaint all perſons 
concerned that an office was erected, &c. This, he ſaid, 
was taken down by the marſhal, by order of the general 
court or ſome of the members, he therefore, in a letter to 
the governor, demands the final reſolution of the court, 
whether they will admit the ſaid patent to be in force or 
not, that he might know how to govern himſelf. There 
s no record of any reſolution of the court herein. During 
theſe diſtreſſes of the colony there were two parties ſubſiſt- 
ing in the government, both of them agreed in the im- 
portance of the charter privileges, but diftering in opinion 
upon the extent of them, and upon the proper meaſures 
to preſerve them. The governor, Mr. Bradſtreet, was at 
the head of the moderate party. Randolph, in all his 
letters, takes notice of it. The governor's ſon in a letter 
from New-London, April 168 1, writes, ©* As to what you 
* ſay about the change ſome people expect this election, ſo 
« far as it concerns yourſelt it may be an advantage. Better 
© the ruin, if it muſt be fo, under other hands than yours. 


„Time will make it appear who have been the faithful 


and wiſe conſervators of New-England's liberties, and 
that the adored ſaviours of eur intereſts, many of them, 
have conſulted very ill the intereſt eſpouſed by them.“ 
Mr. Stoughton, Mr. Dudley, and William Brown of Sa- 
lem, theſe fell in with the governor. The deputy governor, 
Mr. Danforth, was at the head of the other party, the prin- 
_ members of the court with him were Major Gookins 
of Cambridge, Peter Tilton of Hadley, Eliſha Cooke and 
Eliſha Hutchinſon of Boſton. This party oppoſed the 
lending over agents, the ſubmitting to acts of trade, &c. 
and were for adhering to their charter according to their 
conſtruction of it, and leaving the event. Gookins, be- 
ing aged, deſired a paper he drew up as his dying teſtimony 
might be lodged with the court, containing the reaſons 
of his opinion. He was a very zealous but an upright 
man, and ated from principle. He ſeems to have 


been the only magiſtrate who a few years before oppoled 


the 
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1681 the people in their rage againſt the Indians, friends and 

| enemies without diſtinction, and expoſed himſelf to the ¶ e 
| reproaches of his brethren in the magiſtracy upon the Sto. 
| bench, as well as to hootings and offenſive language from p- 
| the populace as he paſſed the ſtreets. Tilton was one of I the 
| the moſt rigid, and was concerned in a paper, publiſhed MW m 
about that time, repreſenting the great apoſtaſy both of 01 
magiſtrates and miniſters. | els 
1 In 1680 a letter had been received under the King's ſign I ll 
manual, charging the colony with neglecting to ſend over 
other agents in the room of thoſe who had obtained leave 
_ to return, and requiring that they be ſent in three months 
| after the receipt of the letter, and that they come prepared 
| to anſwer the claim which Maſon had made to the land; 
f between Naumkeag and Merrimack, Immediately upon 
the 
| 


+ Lord Culpeper governor- of Virginia came to Boſton the 24th 
of Auguſt this year, in his return to England. 


It appears by the records that the Hon. George Ruſſell (I ſuppoſe 

a 38 brother to the celebrated Lord Ruſſell) was in New- 
England in 1680, and preſented with the freedom of the colony. 
Mr. Richard Saltonſtall, ſon of Sir Richard, returned this year after 
many years abſence, and was again choſen firſt aſſiſtant, and ſo 
the two ſucceeding years. He went back to England, beſore 
1683, and died at Hulme April 2gth 1694. MS. letter. He left 
an eſtate in Yorkſhire. Mr. Saltonſtall was related to Mr. Hamden, 
who like his anceſtors was a true friend to New-England. Ina 
letter from Mr. Saltonſtall's daughter, dated May 1694, I find 
this little piece of Engliſh hiſtory, ** The court is altered as well 
as other places, Mr. 3 was to wait on maſter, and all looked 
very ſmooth. He aſked him concerning the report he heard, 
(this was a ſecond time, not that mentioned in my other letter) 
he ſaid no, no, there was nothing in it, he did nut intend to re- 
move him. He kiſſed hands, 1 that night, a new commiſſion 
was granted to a young perſon under 30 years of age, who they 
ſay muſt go before all the grave judges. His virtues may be wrote 
in a little room, but not his vices. A few days after, the arch- 
biſhop was ſent to tell him how well he was eſteem d, but he 
wing into yours might like his eaſe. If he would be Lord or 
arl, he ſhould be either, or have any penſion. To the firit he 
anſwered, that he would die a country gentlem in of an ancient 


family, as his was, and honor enough for him. For the {: * g 
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Stoughton and Mr. Nowell, and inſtructions were drawn 
yp, but both of them peremptorily refuſed to engage in 
the affair; Mr. Stoughton, notwithſtanding the exceptions 
ſome had taken to his former conduct, being ſtrongly urged 
to it. As for Maſon's claim, it was looked upon as ground- 
ls and extravagant, and the court gave themſelves but 
little concern about it further than to obſerve, that if he 
had any pretence to the lands, his title would be fairly 
tried upon the ſpot, where by law and according to the 
opinion of the attorney and ſolicitor general in 1677, it 
ought to be tried. After this, Randolph“ brought to 
Bolton the King's letter of October the 21ſt 1681, + 
complaining “ that the collector had not been able to exe- 
cute his office to any effect, that attachments had been 
brought againſt him and his officers for doing their 
duty, that he had been obliged to depoſit money 
before he could bring an action againſt offenders, that 


he ſaid, he ſhould not take the King's money, and the King's 
ſervants want bread ; he always ſpake againſt giving penſions to 
others, and at ſuch a time as this it was a great oppreſſion. 
While he had a roll and can of beer he would not take the vor, bs 
money. It is wondered at by many, conſidering how uſeful he 
was in the year 88 and following—but enough of this.” 

hope the friendſhip ſhewn by the family of Hamden to New- 
England will excuſe my inſerting this anecdote, although 1t has 
no relation to the affairs of the r 

* In April 1681, Randolph ſet up a proteſt on the exchange 
in Boſton, againſt the acts of the court. 

As for the large and particular account you are pleaſed to give 
me of the concerns of the country in general, your's was ſent 
* hither to me to my houſe here, by Mr. Randolph, where I have 
deen for ſome weeks, and do intend to ſtay, ſome weeks longet, 
* ſo that I doubt Mr. Randolph, by whom I-ſend this, will be gone 


333 


the receipt of this letter, the court choſe two agents, Mr. 168 1 


* &er I come to London, but, when J ſhall be there, I ſhall en- 


* deayour to inform myſelf, the beſt I can, how matters do ſtand 
* a5 to your colony, and ſhall do them the beſt ſervice and friendly 
* offices I can, and it will be very well and adviſeable, that, upon 
„Mr. Randolph's arrival, matters relating to trade be ſo ſettled, 
as that there be no further juſt complaints upon that account.“ 
_ 2 Dewning's letter to Governor Bradſtreet, Eaſft-Hadley, Sept. 
28. 1081. | | ; 


Y appeals, 


| 
| 
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168 fappeals, in matters relating to the revenue, had been re. 


fuſed, and that they had ſeized into their hands the moiety 
of forfeitures belonging to his Majeſty by law.” It was 
therefore required, “ that fit perſons be ſent over, without 
delay, to anſwer theſe complaints, with powers to ſubmit 
to ſuch regulations of government as his Majeſty ſhould 
think fit, that reſtitution be made of all monies levied 
from the officers, that they be encouraged in putting the 
acts of trade in execution, without charge, as in England, 
that an account be given of forfeitures received, and that 
appeals be allowed.“ The court denied the charge, and ſaid 
in their anſwer, © that Mr. Randolph was acknowledged 
collector, and his commiſſion enrolled, that no ſuits had 
been countenanced againſt any officers, except where the 
ſubject had been unjuſtly vexed, that they knew of no 
forfeitures, except a fine upon a maſter of a ſhip for abuſing 
the government, that they would encourage his officers, 
and require no depoſit for the future ; but as to admitting 
appeals, they hoped it would be further conſidered.” 
However, the ſending over agents could be no longer 
delayed. At a court called in Feb. 1681, when his Ma- 
jeſty's letter by Randolph was read, they determined to 
come to the choice of agents. Mr. Stoughton and Mr. 
Dudley were choſen, 'the court being much divided. 
Mr. Stoughton again utterly refuſed, and Mr. Richards* 
was choſen in his ſtead. The deſign of taking away the 
charter became every day more and more evident. Agent 
impowered to ſubmit to regulations of government, were, 
in other words, agents impowered to ſurrender their charter. 
However, the general court would have been glad to put 
a more favorable conſtruction upon it, it being inconſiſtent 
with his Majeſty's repeated declarations, and therefore 
they directed their agerts not to do, or conſent to any thing 
that ſhould violate or infringe the liberties and privileges 
granted by charter, or the government eſtabliſhed thereby. 
A new matter of charge had been brought againſt them 


Y Mr. Richards was a wealthy merchant, of a fair character, and 
one of the altitants. : 
| 1n 
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ke. England, viz. the coĩning money. This they excuſed, 168 2 


2 revent frauds in the pieces of eight current among them, 
out and if they had treſpaſſed upon his Majeſty's prerogative, 
mit it was through ignorance, and they humbly begged his 
ul; I pardon. The other points of exception were anſwered 
ied WM as before mentioned. The agents failed May 31ſt, A 
the public faſt was appointed to be obſerved June 22d, through 
nd, the colony, to pray for the preſervation of their charter 
ha and ſucceſs to the agency. Randolph was in England 
ad not long after them, ready to diſcloſe every thing the 
xd WM agents deſired to conceal. The governor had defired 
* him to do nothing to the prejudice of the colony. He 
the WM promiſed, in his anſwer, that if they would make a ſull ſubs 
no miſſion to his Majeſty, he would endeavour to procure his 
Ng Majeſty's royal pardon, and the continuance of their pri- 
re vileges, ſo far as that they ſhould have liberty of conſcience 
Ga and the free exerciſe of their religion, and that no money 
” ſhould be raiſed without the conſent of the people: for 
er other matters, their agents were molt proper to jvlicit®. 
* The agents, in their firlt letters to the general court, ac- 
to quainted them, ** that his Majeſty was greatly provoked 
r. by their ſo long neglecting to fend agents, and they de- 
g. fired the court to conſider whether it was beſt to hazard all, 
* rather than ſatisfy his Majeſty as to the mode of ſubmiſſion 


« jt having began in the times of the late confuſions, to 


to the laws for regulating trade, ſince they ſeriouſly in- 
tended to ſubmit to the ſubſtance.“ They had not then been 
heard before the council, but ſoon after, upon preſenting 
the court's addreſs, they were commanded to ſhew theit 
powers and all their inſtructions, not publicly, but to Sir 


t Lionel Jenkins, ſecretary ot ſtate, and it appearing, upon 
- perulal, that they did not contain ſuch powers as had Veen 
＋ 

In Feb. 1681, Randolph exhibited to the Lords of the council 


articles of high miſdemeanor againſt a faction of the general court 
ſitting in Boſton, viz, Thomas Danforth, Daniel Gookin, Nathaniel 
Saltonſtall, Samuel Nowell; Richards, Davy, Gedney, and Appleton, 
magiſtrates, and Fiſher, Cooke, Brattle, Stoddard, Bathurſt, Hat- 
horn, Wait, Johnfon, Hutchinſon, Sprague, Oakes; Hotbrook, 
Cuſhing, Hammond; and Pike, depaties. | 


Y 2 


required, 
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168 2required, they were informed by Lord Radnor, that the 


council, nem. con. had agreed to report to his Majeſty, 
that unleſs the agents ſpeedily obtained ſuch powers as 
might make them capable to ſatisfy in all points, a quo 
warranto ſhould proceed. The agents repreſented the 
caſe of the colony as deſperate, and left it to the court 
to determine whether it was moſt adviſeable to ſubmit to 
his Majeſty's pleaſure, or to ſuffer a quo warranto to 
iſſue. Many cities had ſubmitted. Bermudas“ in the 
plantations, and the city of London had refuſed, and 
quo warranto's had gone out, the determination of which 
might enable the Maſſachuſets to judge what would be 
prudent for them to do. 


Bermudas was the ſecond colony, for many years ſcarce de. 
ſerving the name, Virginia being the firſt. The charter bears date 
the ©**2gth June in the 13th year of King James 1614, by the name 
of the governor and company of the city of London for the planta- 
tion of the Somer Iſlands.” This charter never was removed to the 
colony as that of the Maſſachuſets had been. The company conti. 
nued to meet as a propriety in London: A governor deputed by 
the company, with a council and aſſembly, exerciſed fome degree 
of legiſlative power in the iſlands, but the governor and company 
in London had the power of making laws not repugnant, &c, 
In 1663 a law was made by the company that every veſſel, above five 
tons, built in the iſland without expreſs leave of the company firſt 
had and obtained, ſhould be forfeited and fold for the uſe of the 
company. The inhabitants made complaint of great oppreſſion, and 
prayed for a diſſolution of their charter, that a governor might be 
appointed by the crown and the ſubjects governed as they were in 
Virginia and Barbados. True relation of the illegal proceedings of the 
Comer iſlands company, &Cc. 1678. 


+ Randolph was inceſſant. June 14th 1682 he writes to the Earl 
of Clarendon, ** His Majeſty's quo warranto againſt their charter 
% and ſending for Thomas Danforth and for Samuel Nowell, 2 
8 late fanatick preacher and now a magiſtrate, and Daniel Fiſher 
„ Eliſha Cooke, deputies, to attend and anſwer the articles of 
„ high miſdemeanors, I have now exhibited againſt them in my 
« papers ſent Mr. Blaithwait, will make the whole faction tremble. 
4 If the party were conſiderable enough to revolt upon his Ma- 
«« jeſty's reſolution to ſettle the plantation, their firſt work would 
90 bo to call me to account for endeavouring openly the alteration 
« of their conſtitution, which by their law is death,” 


5 | UPox 
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Upon receipt of theſe advices, it was made a qu ſtion, 1682 
ie dot in the general court only, but amongſt all the inha- 
„ bitants, whether to ſurrender or not. The opinions of 
many of the miniſters, and their arguments in ſupport of 
0 them, were given in writing, and, in general, it was 
ie WF thought better to die by the hands of others, than by 
rt their own. An addreſs was agreed upon by the general 


0 court, another was prepared and ſent through the colony 
0 to be ſigned by the ſeveral inhabitants, which the agents 
Ie were to preſent or not, as they thought proper, and they 
d were inſtructed to deliver up the deeds for the province 
h of Main, if required, and it would tend to preſerve their 
e charter, otherwiſe not; and they were to make no con- 


ceſſions of any privileges conferred updn-the colony by 
the charter. 


4 CRANFIELD, governor of New-Hampſhire, being on 1683 
a viſit at Boſton, adviſed to the agents waiting upon Lord 
„ Hide, and tendering him an acknowi:gement of 2000 
0 guineas for his Majeſty's private ſervice, and, at the ſame 
time, promiſed to repreſent the colony in a favorable light. 
y The court agreed to the propoſal, and ſhewed him the 
y letter they wrote to the agents thereupon, but he, infa- 
; mouſly, repreſented the colony as rogues and rebels, and 
: made his game of them for making ſuch an offer, and the 


h agents complained of their being ridiculed for the ſham put 
d upon the country.* Upon the agents receiving this final 
e reſolution of the court, their buſineſs was at an end. 
It was immediately determined a quo warranto ſhould go 

againſt the charter, and that Randolph ſhould be the 

meſſenger of death. The agents arrived at Boſton the 
l 23d of October 1683, and the ſame week Randolph ar- 


m The clergy turned the ſcale for the laſt time. The* balance 


f which they had held from the beginning they were allowed to re- 
tain no longer. | 


i „ Truly Sir if you was here to ſee how we are ridiculed by 
# our beſt friends at court for the ſham Cranfield hath put upon you, 
1 it would grieve you. I will aTure you, whateyer letters he hath 
X ſhewn you, his Majeſty laſt night told my friend that he had re- 


preſented us as diſloyal rogues.” Dudley to Bradſtreet, Feb, 1682. 
3 rived 
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i683rived + with the quo warranto, and a declaration from the 


King, that if the colony, before proſecution, would make 
full ſubmiſſion and entire reſignation to his pleaſure, he 
would regulate their charter for his ſervice and their good, 
and with no further alterations than ſhould be neceſſary 
for the ſupport of his government there. Two hundred 
copies of the proceedings againſt the charter of London 
were ſent at the ſame time, by advice of the privy council, 
to be diſperſed through the province. The governor and 
major part of the aſſiſtants, deſpairing of any ſucceſs from 


a defence, paſſed the following vote : “ The magiſtrates 


* have voted, that an humble addreſs be ſent to his Ma- 
e jelty by this ſhip, declaring that, upon a ſerious con- 


F< fſideration of his Majeſty's gracious intimations, in his 
former letters, and more particularly in his late declara-- 


“ tion, that his pleaſure and purpoſe is only to regulate 
& our charter, in ſuch a manner as ſhall be for his ſervice 
and the good of this his colony, and without any other 
* alteration than what is neceſſary for the ſupport of his 
government here, we will not preſume to contend with 
* his Majeſty in a courſe of law, but humbly lay ourſelves 
e at his Majeſty's feet, in a ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure ſo 
6 declared, and that we have reſolved, by the next oppor- 
% tunity, to ſend our agents, impowered to receive his 
© Majeſty's commands accorcingly. And, for faving a 
default for non-appearance upon the return of the writ 
* of quo warranto, that ſome meet perſon or perſons be 


appointed and impowered, by letter of attorney, to ap- 


* pear and make defence, until our agents may make their 
* appearance and ſubmiſſion, as above. The magiſtrates 
* have paſſed this with reference to the conſent of their 
* brethren the deputies hereto. EDWARD RawsoN, 

„ 15th Nov. 1683. Secretary.” 


+ "The next day after Randolph arrived, a terrible fire happened 
in Boſton, in the richeſt part of the town. Some of the people, in 
their rage and jealouſy, ſuppoſed the town to be {et on fire by his 
procurement. 
and other manuſcripts, 
os WW” T9 


1 find this inſinuated in an interleaved almanack, 
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Tuis lay in the houſe, under conſideration, a fortnight, 1683 


and was then paſſed upon as follows : 

« Nov. 30, 1683. The deputies confent not, but 
“ adhere to their former bills. WM. Torrey, Cler.“ 

Hap this been made an act of the general court, it is 
doubtful whether the conſequent adminiſtration of govern- 
ment would have been leſs arbitrary than it was, upon the 
judgment againſt the charter; but, upon the revolution, 
they might have reaſſumed their charter, as Rhode-Ifland* 
and Connecticut did their reſpective charters, there having 
been no judgment againſt them. 

A letter of attorney was ſent to Mr, Humphrys, to ap- 
pear and anſwer for the province. Addreſſes were ſent, 
one after another, but to no purpoſe. In September, a 
ſcire facias was received by Mr. Dudley and communicated 
to the governor, who called a ſpecial court. The time for 
their appearance at Weſtminſter was paſt before it was re- 


Rhode Iſland made a full ſurrender of their charter as appears 
by the following advertiſement in the London gazette, Windſor 
Sept. 13, 1684. His Majeſty has graciouſly received the addreſs 
of the colony of Rhode Iſland and Providence plantations in New- 
England, humbly repreſenting, that upon the ſigniſication of a 
« writ of quo warranto againſt their charter, they had reſolved in 
a general afſembly not to ſtand ſuit with his Majeſty, but wholly 
„to ſubmit to his royal pleaſure themſelves and their charter, 
+ whereof his Majeſty has thought fit to accept the ſurrender.” 
The order in council to the attorney general to bring writs of quo 
warranto againſt Connecticut and Rhode Iſland was dated July 15, 
1685. | 
Connecticut had the offer of being annexed to Maſſachuſets or 
New York. They prayed the continuance of their privileges, but 
if they muſt loſe their charter they choſe to be annexed to Maſſa- 
chuſets. This was conſtrued a ſurrender, 


+ However agreeable to law this Ji*:nf@ion might be, yet equity 
does not ſeem to favour it. The charter of London was adjudged 
torfeited upon a long argum at e the greateſt lawyers in the nation. 
The Maſſachuſets was decren\ forfeited upon default of appearance. 
Not only the charter of London but all the charters in the King's 
cominions I ſuppoſe (unleſs Bermudas is an exception) whether ſux- 
tendered or whether there had been judgment againſt them, were - 
ic-aſumed except that of the Maſſachuſets. 


„ ceived 
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| ceived in Boſton.F No other anſwer, than another hum. 


ble addreſs, was attempted. The caſe was deſperate, and 
judgment was entered up, copy of which was received 
by Mr. Rawſon, July 2d 1685. 

BeroRE any new government was ſettled, K. Charles 


1684died. Mr. Blaithwait wratg to the governor*, and re- 


commended the proclaiming K. James, without delay, 


This was done, with great ceremony, in the high ſtreet 
in Boſton (April 2oth. 


Turk were all the 3 notwithſtanding, of an 
Expiring conſtitution, Several of the towns neglected to 


t The proceedings were in this form and order. 

The firſt ſcire facias, directed to the ſheriff of Middleſex, bore teſ 
16th Ap. 36 Car. zd. whereon a nichil returned. 

Trin. 36 Car. 2d. an al. ſcir, fac. directed to the ſame ſheriff, re. 
turned 4 June 1683, whereon another nichill returned. 

12th June 36 Car. 2d. the agent for the company moved by his 
council for time, to ſend to New-England for a letter of attorney 
under the corporation ſeal, to appear and plead to thoſe ſcire 
facias's, until Michaelmas term then next, when the court ordered 
Mr. Attorney ſhould be attended therein, to ſhew cauſe the laſt day 
of that term why the defendants ſhould not have time t appear, 

Mr. Attorney moved againſt that order, and had it in 1ome part 
ſet afide, but waved it, and on hearing council of both ſides it was 
ordered, | 

18th June 84, That judgment be entered up for his Majeſty as 
of this term, but if defendants appear firſt day of next term and plead 


* to 1ſlue, ſo as to take notice of a trial to be kad the ſame term, then 


the ſaid judgment by Mr. Attorney's conſent to be ſet aſide, other- 
wiſe the ſame to ſtand recorded. 

On the firſt day of Michaelmas term following, the company's 
agent retained counſel to move, and brought ſeveral merchants to 
teſtify, in the court of chancery, that in the time given it was impoſ- 
ſible to have a letter of attorney returned from New-England, fo, 
as they had not given time long enough to perform a matter, 1t was, 
in effect, giving no time at all; for a time not ſufficient was equally 
fatal to no time given. 

To which the then Lord Keeper replied, that no time ought at 
all to have been given, in regard that all corporations ought to have 
attorneys in court at all times to appear for them upon all occaſions. 
And ſo ſet afide the order for time to appear and plead, and judgment 
was entred as in the copy. : 

He ſaid he did ngt write as to a government the charter being 
vacated, 

ſend 
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n. ſend their deputies in the year 1684. Little buſineſs was 1684 
d done at the court. The people, indeed, ſhewed ſome re- 
d ſentment againſt the magiſtrates, who had been forward 
for ſurrendering. Mr. Dudley, Richards and Brown 
es were dropped, Cooke, Johnſon and Hutchinſon choſe in 
ee their ſtead, Mr. Bradſtreet, the governor*, Mr. Stoughton, 
y. Bulkeley, Saltonſtall and Gidney had fewer votes than 
et uſual. There ſeems to have been as much indifference in 
the legiſlature about public affairs in 1685, expecting 1685 | 
In every day to be ſuperſeded. 
0 Tux election for 1686 was the 12th of May. Mr.1686 
Dudley being left out, Mr. Stoughton, from complaiſance 
to him, refuſed to ſerve. 


= THe 1 5th, the Roſe frigate arrived from England, with 
e a commiſſion to Mr. DudleyF, as preſident, and divers 
others, gentlemen of the council, to take upon them the 
15 adminiſtration 
4 The governor had 690 votes, Danforth had 631 for governor. 
MS. : 
d One Joſeph Redknap died at Boſton at the age of 110. He 
* came over at 60, had been a wine cooper in London. 
ſa ft Mr. Dudley, when he found he could do his * no ſervice 
rt in his agency, that he might not wholly loie his labour, took 
— meaſures to ſerve himſelf, and had recommended himſelf to the 
court when he was in London. After his return he kept up a 
1 friendly correſpondence with Randolph, who warmly eſpouſed 
| his intereſt, and writes, July 18th, 84, to Cok Shrimpton—** No 
2 « better news could have come ta me, than to hear Mr. Dudley, 
* « principally, was left out of the election, the fitter man to ſerve 
„his King and country, in an honourable ſtation, for they have 
: declared him fo,” —and again the 26th. ＋ gp extremely ſo- 
7 &« licitous that Mr. Dudley might have the | ſole government of 
2 « New-England, for no man better underſtands ihe conſtitution 


* of your country, and hath more loyalty and reſpect to his Ma- 
| J jefty's affairs, but I dare not openly appear in it, leſt it be 
J thought there is ſome private deſign in it, but I am, upon all 
* occaſions, hinting his merit to his friends.” —But, however 


obnoxious Mr. Dudley had rendered himſelf, yet he was, with 


be leſs reluctance, received as their chief ruler, at this time, from a 
6 general expectation, which had obtained, of Kirk's being ſent over 
a to take the government. Their agent (Humphries) had adviſed 

them of the danger of it, and they expected ſomething of the 
8 ſame tragedy he had been acting in the weſt of England. Mr. 
4 Rawſon, in a letter to Hinkley, fuly 1685, writes, that Colonel 


Kirke, 
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adminiſtration of government. A copy of the commiſſion 
was preſented, and the following anſwer reſolved upon by 
the court, nemine contradicente. 
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© GENTLEMEN, 
W have peruſed what you left with us, as a true 
copy of his Majeſty's commiſſion, ſhewed to us the 17th 
inſtant, impowering you for the governing of his Ma- 


« jclty's ſubjects inhabiting this colony, and other places 


therein mentioned. You then applied to us, not as a 
governor and company, but (as you were pleaſed to 
term us) ſome of the principal gentlemen and chief in- 
habitants of the ſeveral towns of the Maſſachuſcts, 
amongſt other diſcourie, ſaying, it concerned us to con- 
ſider what therein might be thought hard and uneaſy; 
upon peruſal whereof, we find, as we conceive, Firſt, 
That there 1s no certain determinate rule for your ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and that which is, ſeems to be 
too arbitrary. Secondly, That the ſubjects are abridged 
of their liberty, as Engliſhmen, both in the matters 
of legiſlation and in laying of taxes, and indeed the 
whole unqueſtioned privilege of the ſubject, transferred 
upon yourſelves, there not being the leaſt mention of 
an allembly in the commiſſion, and therefore we think 
it highly concerns you to conſider whether ſuch a com- 
miſſion be ſafe for you or us; but if you are ſo ſatisfied 
therein, as that you hold yourſclves obliged thereby, 
and do take upon you the government of this people, 
although we cannot give our aſſent thereto, yet we hope 
we ſhall demean ourielves as true and loyal ſubjects to 
his Majeſty, and humbly make our addreſſes unto God, 
and in due time to our gracious prince, for our relief. 

May 20th 1656. By order, EDw. Rawsonw, Sec'y. 
« Tnxst for Joleph Dudley, Eſq; and the reſt of the 

e centlemen named in his Majeſty's commiſſion.” 


Kirke, whom his late Majeſty appointed and deſigned to be our 
governor, is conſumed by his preſent Majeſty, and is preparing te 
{jail with two frigates, and may be expected in 4 or 5 weeks.” l his 
was before his and Jeftries's campaign, as King James called the 
the weſt ; but aſter the news of the tragedies there, Ravion 
writes — Our conlition is awful.“ Ins 


cul 


ore 
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Tur court appointed a committee to take into theiri 686 


cuſtody ſuch papers as referred to the charter, and titles 
of land, by purchaſe from the Indians or otherwiſe, and 
ordered the ſecretary to deliver the ſame, and adjourned 
to the ſecond Wedneſday in October. x 

Tux 25th of May the preſident and council met, and 
his Majeſty's commiſſion was publiſhed. 

Netw Plimouth, Connecticut, and Rhode-Iland, who 
were teſs obnoxious, and had been more plant than the 
Maſſachuſets, were all to be in like degree ſufferers, al- 
though not included in Mr. Dudley's commiſſion,* the 
execution was only reſpited a few months. 

We have taken no notice of the affairs of New-Pli- 
mouth ſince the year 1676. Having conquered Philip's 
country of Mount- Hope, now Briſtol, it was confirmed to 
that colony by K. Charles. Ihe Maſſachuſets had applied 
for it. Mr. Winſlow, the governor of Plimouth, died in 
1680, Dec. 18th, and was ſucceeded by Thomas Hinkley, 
who continued until that colony was included in the ſame 
commiſſion with the Maſſachuſets, &c. Ir was agreed, 
that the grand council of Plimouth could confer no powers 
of government. They had nothing therefore to ſupport 
them at New-Plimouth, but the King's approbation, from 
time to time, of their proceedings. It might then well be 
expected that they ſhould act with great caution, to avoid 
giving offence. They had been amuſed, from year to 
year, with aſſurances that the King would grant them a 
charter. Such an one as Connecticut had received they 
prayed for. The name of the Maſſachulets was odious. 
The governor kept upon good terms with Randolph, who 


engaged to do every thing in his power to obtain the 


* I find the following paſſage in a letter from Ireland, March 26th 

1064. Our laſt packet from England brings us news of two 
4 * r P * . 

very loyal addreſſes to his Majeſty, one from New-Plimouth and 


the other from Connecticut, which were both very graciouſly - 


received, by which I ſuſpect you, ol the Maſſachuſets, are more 
* whigoiſh, and your neighbours more toryith, to cxpreſs it in 
the language of late in ule,” 


4 


charter. 
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1636charter.® They had orders to ſend over a copy of their 
patent, in order to form a new one, in which the Nara. 
ganſet country was to be included; but, upon the quo 
warranto coming over to Maſſachuſets, Mr, Blaithwait 
wrote to the governor, Sept. 27th 168 3,—* L muſt deal 
&« plainly with you. It is not probable any thing will be 
« determined, in that behalf, until his Majeſty do ſee an 
c iſſue of proceedings in relation to the Maſſachuſets co- 
* lony, and that, upon regulating their charter, that colony 
* be brought under ſuch an actual dependance upon the 
* crown as becomes his Majeſty's ſubjects. From hence 
cc jt will be, that your patent will receive it's model; and 
<« although you may be aſſured of all you deſire, yet it 
« will be expected that, in acknowledgment of fo great 
« favors, ſuch proviſions may be inſerted as are neceſſa 
& for the maintenance of his Majeſty's authority.“ Aſter 
this, they could have no great reaſon to hope for ſucceſs, 
However, they continued their purſuit, and in Nov. 1683, 
they forwarded another addreſs, wherein they congratu- 
lated his Majeſty upon his deliverance, in anſwer to their 
prayers they hoped, from the late horrid conſpiracy, 
and they had appointed the 15th inftant for a day of 
ſolemn thankſgiving, for the ſalvation of his Majeſty's 
royal perſon from that and other helliſh conſpiracies. 
They go on to pray his Majeſty's favor, in granting thema 
charter, having ſent over a true copy of their patent from 
the council of Plimouth. Randolph writes to the governor il ® 
of Plimouth the 4th of March following, that he had pre- 
ſented the addreſs, with the neceſſary amendments, to his det 
Majeſty in council, that it would be printed, was gracioully W 
received, and that they would find the benefit of it, in M..;! 
diſpatch, and ſettlement of their colony. Upon the dea 
of King Charle;, they were diſtinguiſhed by King James IM ni 
from the other colonies, by a letter under his fign manual f 
acquainting them with his acceſſion to the throne, the 


* 


®* They ſent over Mr. James Cudworth, as their agent, in 1681, to Her 
ſollicit their patent, but he died ſoon after his arrival. 
+ This muſt be the proteſtant plot, t June 26th 1685. "A 


great 


— 
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great things the parhament had done, the defeat of Ar-1686 
oyle, and the landing of Monmouth, and the care taken to 


prevent his ſucceſs, all to prevent any falſe and malicious 
rumours that might be ſpread among his Majeſty's ſubjetts 
at that diftance. An addreſs was ſent to the King, upon 
his acceſſion, taking notice of the aſſurances they had re- 
ceived from his royal brother, and praying that his 
Majeſty would fulfil them. This was the laſt effort“. 
Connecticut kept more ſilent, inactive and reſerved, ſub- 
mitting when compelled to it, and reaſſuming their rights 
23 ſoon as they had opportunity for it. 

| | To 


* King Charles's grant, under his ſign manual, of Philip's 
country, is in theſe words, We have taken into our royal conſi- 
deration, how that, by your loyalty and good conduct in that war, 
you have been the happy inſtruments to enlarge our dominions, and 
to bring that new territory of Mount-Hope into a more immediate 
dependance upon us. We are therefore graciouſly pleaſed to give 
and grant, and do hereby give and grant unto you, the full and 
entire property of the ſaid territory or ſcope of land, commonly 
called Mount-Hope, containing, by common eſtimation, ſeven 
thouſand acres, be the ſame more or leſs, for the ſole and proper 
uſe and behoof of yourſelves and the reſt of our ſaid colony of 
New-Plimouth, to be holden of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, as of 


our caſtle of Windſor in the county of Berks, yielding and paying, 


&, ſeven beaver ſkins each and every year, &c.“ 

This country of Mount-Hope, with ſeveral townſhips and parts 
of townſhips, always reputed part of the colony of New-Plimouth, 
dy a new line, never, until then, conceived bv any perſon whatſo- 
ever, was, in the year 1741, by commiſſioners from New-York, &c. 
determined to be within the bounds of Rhode-Iſland charter, and 
this determination, perhaps, for want of proper evidence, which 
Might have been produced on the part of the Maſſachuſets, was 
Mterwards confirmed by his late Majeſty in council. | 

In this and other controverſics about boundaries, it has been the 
misfortune of the Maſlaehuſets province to have been repreſented as 
too great and powerful a province, that his Majeſty's ſmall province 
of New-Hampſhire, the ſmall colony of Rhode-Ifland, were op- 
preſſed and born down, &c. 

t The condition of the diſſenters in England, in the latter part 
of the reign of King Charles the 2d, had cauſed many of them to 
rn their thoughts again towards New-England. Divers per- 
bn: in England and Ireland, gentlemen, citizens and _ 

eing 
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1686 To avoid any interruption in relating the ſeveral ſte 


taken for vacating the charter, we have paſſed over ſome 
events, the remembrance of which ſhould be preſerved. 
Tux Indians, at the eaſtward, continued their hoſtilities, 
after thoſe, at the weſtward, were ſubdued and diſperſed. 
In Auguſt 1676, they ſurprized the houſe of Mr. Ham- 
mond, an ancient trader at Kenebeck, and, from thence, 
croſſed over to Arowlick iſland, were there was a large 
houſe, with, what was there eſteemed, a ſtrong fort, built 
round it, belonging to Major Clark and Capt. Lake“, tuo 
merchants of Boſton, who owned the iſland and great part 
of the main land near ta it, The Indians hid themſelves 
in the night under the walls of the fort, When the cen- 
tinel left his ſtation at day-light, ſome of the Indians fol. 
lowed him in at the fort gate, whilſt the reſt ran to the 
port holes, and ſhot down every perſon they ſaw. Capt 
Lake, finding the Indians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
fort, eſcaped with Capt. Davis and two others, at a back 
door, to the waterſide, intending to paſs to another iſland 
near to Arowſick. Capt. Lake was killed juſt as he landed, 
His bones were, after ſome time, found and brought to 


b-ing inclined to remove themſelves into foreign parts, where they 
may enjoy, without interruption, the public exerciſe of chriftian 
religton, according to what they apprehend of divine inſtitution, 
have prevailed with Mr. Blackwell to make your country a viſt, 
and enquire Whether they may be there welcome, and whether 
they may reaſonably expect that liberty they promiſe themſelves, 
and others, who will attend their motion.” Letter from Dan. Coxt 
to Gov. Bradſtreet, London O#. 10. 1684. The alteration which 
happened preſently after, in the public affairs of the colony, wa? 
alone ſufficient to diſcourage this emigration. At the ſame time, 
ſome of the proteſtants in France, after © Solation of their miſera- 
ble ſtate in mee conclude a letter from Rochel iſt Ofober 1684 
—*<< New-England, the country where you live, is in great eſteem, 
I, and a great many other p!otcitants, intend to go there. Tell us, 
if you pleaſe, what advantage we can have, and particularly the 
peaſants, who are uſed to the plough. If ſomebody at your country 
would ſend a ſhip here to fetch over French proteſtants, he would 
make great gain.“ 


* Capt. Lake was the anceſtor of the late Sir Bibie Lake. 


+ Davis was atterwards of the council for Maflachuſets province. 


Boſton. 
* 
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the other two. At theſe two houſes, fifty three Engliſh 
were killed and taken. The news of this ſtroke broke 
vp all the plantations at and near Kenebeck, the inhabi- 
tants tranſporting themſelves to Piſcataqua and Boſton, or 
ſome other place of ſecurity. This brought the Indians 
further weſtward, to Caſco, Spurwinck, Bla_k-point, Wells, 
and Cape Nidduck, within the bounds of Y ork, at all which 
places they did more or leſs miſchief, Mugg, a noted 
o MW Indian, well known to the Engliſh*, was at the head of 
i: WF the enemy. The priſoners, by his means, were treated 
ev with more humanity and courteſy than had been known, 
n- MW and he ſent one or two of them to Piſcataqua, in order to 
1. W ranſom their friends; but the goods ſent for their ranſom 
he WI were ſeized by other Indians. Mugg himſelf came to 
pt Piſcataqua, and afterwards to Boſton, where, in behalf of 
he WW Madockawando and Cheberrina, ſachems of Penobſcot, 


ck be entered into treaty with the governor and council, 


nd Nov. 13th 1676. This was the firſt treaty with any of 
d. che Tarrateens, or eaſtern Indians. They promiled to 
to MI ceaſe all acts of hoſtility, to return the captives, to do 

their utmoſt to repair the damage ſuſtained by the Engliſh, 
hey to buy no powder or ammunition of any other than per- 
in WF ſons deputed by the governor, provided they could have a 
ſupply in that way, and to account all other eaſtern Indians 
in the number of their enemies, who did not aſſent to the 
lame covenant and agreement.” No mention is made of 
any ſubject ion to the government of the colony, or to the 
King of England, but they are conſidered as a free inde- 
pendent people. The treaty is at large in Mr. Hubbard's 
litory ot the war. The Indians continued, notwithſtand- 
ng, to do miſchief on the eaſtern frontier in 1677, when 
Major Andros, by virtue of his commiſſion from the Duke 
ut York, having placed forces at Pemaquid, the Indians 
made overtures of peace and friendſhip, and, as a proof 
of their ſincerity, brought in 15 Engliſh captives, and they 
continued for ſome time quiet. An attack was made upon 


* He had lived, from a child, io Enrgl:ih families, 
7 the 
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1686the weſtern frontiers, by 40 or 30 Indians faid to be 


river Indians*, but whether Connecticut or Hud ſon's river 
is not mentioned. This was the 19th of September 167. 
They ſurprized many of Hatfield, as they were raiſing a 
houſe and unarmed, and killed and carried away about 
twenty, and the next day took three or four more from 
Deerheld. 

By the advice of the governor of New-York, com- 
miſſioners were ſent, about this time, from the Maſſachu- 
ſets and Connecticut, to the Maqua's, to ſecure their 
friendſhip to the Engliſh intereſt in general and to engage 
them againſt the Tarrateens, or eaſtern Indians, who had 
been their ancient enemies. I ſuppoſe this was the firſt 


treaty+ between the Mohawks, or Five Nations, and the 
Maſſachuſets colonyF. 


Is 


The Indians which originally belonged to Connecticut river, after 
Philip's war, removed to a place called Scatacook, and were known 
by the name of Scatacook Indians, and when there have been tres 
ties with the Six Nations, more or leſs of theſe Indians have gene- 
rally been preſent. They proved a heavy ſcourge to the county of 
Hampſhire, joining with the French and Canada Indians, and iufh- 
ciently revenged themſelves of the Engliſh. Being well acquainted 
with moſt of the houſes upon Connecticut river for 40 years, befor: 
their removal, they N as pilots in the frequent invaſions during 
King William's and Queen Ann's wars. 

Pynchon and Richards were ſent to Albany in 1677, in order to 
demand the delivery of ſome eaſtern Indians among the Mohawks, 
but governor Andros perſuaded them to deſiſt. 

t In 1680, the people were greatly +! ann with the appearance 
of a comet, firſt diſcovered the 18th of November, and viſible the 
1oth of February, after which, for a few days it could be diſcerned 
by teleſcopes. ** Dec. 16th, its appearance is very terrible, for, 
though the head be ſmall, yet the tail is near 3o® in length, and 
aſcends almoſt to our zenith, growing continually broader, and 
is brighteſt on the ſides, eſpecially the ſouth, the middle being 
conſiderably darker thau the ſides.” Iuterlead'd Almanack. 

Aug. 17th 1682, another comet appeared, and continued until the 
15th of September, „ The head or ſtar much bigger than that 
of r680, and of a dim colour, though the coma,_or blaze, was 
much ſmaller, not even extending above 15% in length.” Iden. 
It was the general opinion, that any unuſual appearances in the 
heavens were preſages of calamities coming upon the world. K 

ov. 
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lx the year 168 3, Mr. Hinkley, governor of Plimouth, 1686 
ſent, to the corporation in England, an account of the 
praying Indians then in that colony. They amounted 
15 to 1439, beſides boys and girls under 12 years old, which 


1 were ſuppoſed to be more than three times that number *. 

N Nov. 27, 1676, © A fire broke ont in Boſton about 5 in the morn- 
ing, at one Wakeheld's houſe, by the Red Lion, by a candle care- 

. ell ſet, which ſo prevailed, that it burnt down about 45 dwelling- ( 
houſes, the north meeting-houſe, and ſeveral warehouſes ; the wind 

7 was at ſouth-eaſt when it began, and blew hard ; ſoon after it veered 

Ir ſouth, and brought ſo much rain, as much prevented further miſ- 

e chief, without which, all that end of the town had probably been 


d laid in aſhes, and Charleſtown alſo endangered, by the flakes of fire 
which were carried over the river.” II. 

ſt « Aug. 8, 1679, about midnight a terrible fire began at one 
e Groſs's E. the ſign of the es mariners, near the dock in 
Boſton. All the warehouſes, and a great number of dwelling houſes, 
with veſſels then in the dock, were conſumed. It continued till near 
noon the next day; the moſt woeful deſolation that Boſton ever 
| faw ; eighty odd dwelling-houſes, and ſeventy odd warehouſes, with 
* ſeveral veſſels and their lading conſumed to aſhes, The whole loſs 
= computed to be two hundred thouſand pounds.” 7. 


4 

yi * The particular places where theſe Indians then lived were, 

of At Pawmet Billingſgate and Eaſtham or Nauſet 264 

. At Manamoyet — — - - 115 

ed At Sackatucket and Nobſcuſſey - - 121 

12 At Matakeeiee - F 70 

8 At Skarnton or Scanton - - - 51 
At Maſhpee p - - - - 141 

0 At Suckaneſſet - - - - - „ 

„ At Monamet - - ; - - 110 
At Saltwater Pond „„ „ „„ 

* At Namaſket and Titicut - 70 

he At Namatakeeſet „„ 66:18 ; 

ed At Moxiſſet — - - - - „ 

6; At Cooxit 3 - - - - 120 

- F At Seconet = C 2 90 y 

ng | 

he 

nat 

72s 

N. 
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1686 R. Dudley's ſhort adminiſtration was not very 


ment, is changed.“ Rand. letter to Ap. o Cant. 
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G HAP. II. - 


From the diſſolution of the charter in 1686, 
until the arrival of the province charter in 1692, 


grievous *. The houſe of deputies, indeed, wa 
intirely laid aſide ; but the people, the time being ſhon, 
felt little or no effect from the change. 


Mz. 


%, have forbore writing to your grace, until I have been 
ſome time in the place, to ſee how the people here would demean 
themſelves under this new government. At my firſt arrival, I met 
with outward exprefſions of joy and ſatis faction, and many ſeemed 
well pleaſed at the change, having been ſtruck with a panick few, 
upon the 1 of Col. Kirk's coming hither to be their 
governor ; but finding a commiffion directed to a gentleman amongf 
themſelves, the then governor and company, growing hardy, be. 
Fi by their miniſters, to tempt Mr. Dudley not to accept of 

is Majeſty's commiſſion to be preſident, hoping thereby to con- 
tinue the government amongſt themſelves ; but that failing them, 
they adjourned the meeting of their general aſſembly to the 2d of 
October next, and broke up with hopes, that, either by ſome un. 
happy accidents in the affairs of ſtate at home, or ſome diſſention, 
raiſed by their artifices among the members in this new govert- 
ment, they might prevail ſo far as to diſſolve this conſtitution, 
and reaſſume the government, which to accompliſh, they are very 
ſolicitous.---Of a preſident and 18 members of the council, there 
is only myſelf, ſince Mr. Maſon's departure for England, that i 
of the church of England. It was never intended, that the charge 
ſhould be ſupported by myſelf and ſome few others of our commu- 
nion. I humbly repreſent to your grace, that the three meeting. 
houſes in Boſton might pay twenty ſhillings a week each, out of 
their contributions, towards defraying of our church charges, that 


ſum being leſs per annum than each of their miniſters receive. 


Thus much relating to the affairs of our church. That of our 
ſtate little differs. Moſt part of our chief officers, as juſtices of 
peace, &c. are congregational men, not above three church of 
England men are ofticers in the militia, fo that, ia the main, I can 
only aſſure your Grace, that the perſons only, and not the govern- 


Mr. 
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Ms. Dudley, having made Randolph trumpeter of his168 


attachment to the prerogative and anſwered his ends, ſoon 
after grew cool towards him. Randolph, in return, vilified 
Dudley, in a great number of letters he wrote to London 
about a month after his arrival; which letters, or the copies, 
are preſerved T. Mr. Stoughton was Mr. Dudley's chief 
confident. He was not ſuſpected, by the body of the people, 
of being unfriendly, or of want of ſtrong attachment to the 
religious principles and to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 
the country, and his compliance, in taking a ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, was charitably ſuppoſed to be, at leaſt in part, 
for the ſake of keeping out oppreſſors and tyrants, Mr, 
Dudley profeſſed as great an attachment to the intereſt of 
the colony as Mr. Stoughton, and was very deſirous of 


Mr. Dudley's commiſſion made him preſident of the council for 
Maſſachuſets Bay, New-Hampſhire and Main, and the Naragan- 
ſet country, or King's province, William Stoughton was named 
deputy preſident, Simon Bradſtreet, Robert Maſon, John Fitz-Win- 
throp, John Pynchon, Peter Bulkley, Edward Randolph, Wait 
Winthrop, Richard Wharton, John Uſher, Nathanael Saltonſtall, 


Bartholomew Gidney, Jonathan Tyng, Dudley Bradftreet, John - 


Hinks, and Edward Tyng were named of the council, not by ſepa- 
rate warrants, or by mandamus, but all in one commiſſion. 

Beſides the prefident, Stoughton, Bulkley, Pynchon, Gidney, 
and T yng had been of the aſſiſtants before. N. Saltonſtall, who 
was alſo in the commiſſion, appeared once to excuſe himſelf, having 
a few days before taken the oath of aſſiſtant. The governor, Mr. 
Bradſtreet, was alſo named, and the preſident, with the council, 
waited upon him at his houſe, the 14th of May, immediately upon 
opening the commiſſion ; but he made ſeveral excuſes, and did not 
accept. His ſon, Dudley Bradſtreet, alſo refuſed. 

+ Randolph writes to one of the nobility, by Mr. Dudley when 
he went to England agent for the colony, Major Dudley is a great 
* oppoſer of the faction, againſt which I have now articled to his 
* Majeſty.” October 27, 1686, he writes to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. I have taken care to inform myſelf how the money 
* ſent over here for evangelizing the Indians is diſpoſed of. Here 
are ſeven perſons, called commiſſioners, or truſtees, who have 
the ſole management of it, the chief of which are, Mr. Dudley 
Jour prefident,a man of a baſe, ſervile, and antimonarchical prin- 
* ciple, Mr. Stoughton of the old lcaven, Mr. Richards, a man 
not to be truſted in public buſineſs, Mr. Hinkley, a rigid inde- 
* pendent, and others like to theſe,” &c. _— 
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1686retaining their favour. A letter, the day he demanded the 


government, to Mr. Mather, then the miniſter of the 
greateſt influence in the colony, is a proof of it*. The 
people were not ſo charitable as to believe him ſincere. 
However, there was no moleſtation to the churches of 
the colony, but they continued both worſhip and diſci- 
pling as before. The affairs of the towns were likewiſe 
managed in the ſame manner as formerly. Ry 
TREIR courts of juſtice were continued upon the former 
plan, Mr. Stoughton being at the head of them. Trials 
were by juries as uſual. Even in the court of admiralty, 
the trials were by juries z but, as the jurors were returned 
by the marſhal, very different verdicts were given, from 
what would have been given, under the former admi- 
niſtration. The preſident, as ordinary, took all matten 
of wills and adminiſtrations into his own hand. In general, 
the former laws and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, ſo far as related 
to judicial proceedings, ſeem to have been their rule, 
although the government which framed them was dil- 
ſolved. Mr. Dudley conſidered himſelf, as appointed to 
preſerve the affairs of the colony from confuſion until a 
governor arrived, and a rule of adminiſtration ſhould be 
more fully ſettled. The neceſſity of the thing juſtified 
the former magiſtrates in continuing, ſo long as they did, 
to exerciſe authority, although the judgment againſt the 
charter had been declared in form ; otherwiſe, under the 


* Reverend and dear Sir, 
«*« I roſe this morning with full intention to wait on you 
«« eight of the clock, before I had your letter to put me forward, 
and am ſorry to find you from home. I am very ſolicitous, what- 
ſoever be the iſſue of the preſent hurry, for my dear mother at 
Cambridge, and cannot be happy if it do not flouriſh, I never 
«« wanted your favour and advice b much as now, and would pray 
* an 3 with you this evening if poſſible. Sir, for the 
things of my foul I have theſe, many years hung upon your lips, 
and ever ſhall; and in civil things am defirous you may know 
with all plainneſs my reaſons of procedure, and that they may 
be ſatisfactory to you. I am, 
„From your own houſe, Sir, your Servant, # 
May 17th, 86. J. DUDLEY: 


{ame 


«c 
46 
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e ¶ ame adminiſtration in England, which had cauſed their 1686 
e charter to be vacated, they would undoubtedly have been 
called to anſwer. But their authority was weak. Mr. 
e. Dudley writes to his friend Randolph, Sept. 1683. 1 
f « ſuppoſe it cannot be thought expedient or ſafe to let the 
government here be at ſuch ſtrange uncertainties, as it 
© WM © (muſt needs be, until his Majeſty's pleaſure be known.“ 
ConNnEcCTICUT, Plimouth, and Rhode Iſland continued 
their former adminiſtration. Mr. Dudley had ſome diſ- 
te with Plimouth governor concerning the admiralty 
'» WF juriſdiction, which he claimed as vice-admiral of New- 
. England; but it remained undetermined. 
n DECEMBER 19, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros arrived 
n Nantaſket, in the Kingfiſher, a 50 gun ſhip, with com- 
WW miſſion from king James for the government of New- 
, England. He was leſs dreaded than Kirk, but he was 
d known to be of an arbitrary diſpoſition. He kept a 
» WW correſpondence with the colony, whilſt he was governor of 
New-York. His letters, then, diſcovered muck of the 
0 I dictator. The depreſſed ſtate of the colony prevented a 
proper return. He landed at Boſton the 2oth, and his 
© W commiſſion was publiſhed the ſame day. | 
d Tu beginning of his adminiſtration gave great en- 
couragement. ' He made high profeſſions of regard to 
the public good and the welfare of the people, both of 
merchants and planters, directed the judges to adminiſter 
juſtice according to the cuſtom of the place, ordered the 
y former eſtabliſhed rules to be obſerved, as to rates and 
ö taxes, and that all the colony laws not inconſiſtent with 
„his commiſſion ſhould be in force. 
r Tus major part of his council were men, who although 
y they had been of the moderate party, yet they wiſhed the 
Ie public intereſt, and would have been glad to have con- 
p tinued under the old form of government. With a good 
y ſhare of firmneſs of mind they might have been ſerviceable 
ſo long as they were permitted to hold their places in 
g council. But their behavior under the old charter diſ- 
. covered they had more of the willow than of the oak in 
E 2 3 ' their 
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| 168 their conſtitutions. Perhaps, if they had been leſs pliable, 
they would have ſoon been diſplaced, and others more in- 
| clined to oppreſſion appointed in their ſtead ®, - Sir Edmund 
| had no affection for them. Palmer, Brockholt, Maſon, 
| Uſher, and Randolph of the council, together with Weſt, 
5 Bullivant, Graham +, and others, who were not of the 
council, were his confidents and adviſers. Soon after his 
| arrival there appears, by ſome Jooſe minutes, to have been 
| a pretty full meeting of the council. Many of them re- | 
turned home, and a few only who lived at or near Boſton on 
attended conſtantly, and ſome of thoſe complained, that the 
governor had always three or four of his creatures to ſay It 
yes to every thing he propoſed, after which no oppoſition 


. . : . TI 
was allowed 4. Nero concealed his tyrannical diſpoſition 5 
* There are no public records from the difſolution of the old char i © 
ter government in 1686, until the reſtoration of it in 1689. If 8 
there was any book of records, it was ſecreted or deſtroyed. I can- af 
not find, upon any of the files, a liſt of Sir Edmund's council. By {t 
accident, F met with a liſt of their names upon a defenſive leaf of p! 
an old colony law book, which liſt I ſuppoſe to be genuine, viz. by 
Maſ. Joſeph Dudley M. Richard Wharton P. Nath. Clark W 
M. Wm. Stoughton . N. V. Henry Courtland John Cothill 
N. Ham. Robert Maſon M. Jolin Uſher R. Walter Newberry I 
N. V. Anth. Erockholt M. Barth. Gidney R. John Greene 0 
lim. Tho. Hinkley M. Jona. Tyng R. Richard Arnold 6 
R. Iſl. Walter Clark N. H. John Hinks R. John Alborow 
Con. Robert Treat M. Edward Tyng M. Samuel Shrimpton * 60 
C. John Fitz Winthrop P. Barnabas Lothrop N. V. John Young 6 
N. V. Francis Nicholſon P. Wm. Bradford N. Y. Nich. Bayard 
N. V. Frederick Philipſe P. Daniel Smith N. V. John Palmer | a 
N. V. Anthony Baxter Edw. Randolph M. Wm. Brown | 
M. John Pinchon P. John Sprague R. Richard Smith 
C. Wait Winthrop P. John Walley _ C. John Allin. 
' + Jacob Leiſler writes to Mr. Bradſtreet, aſter the revolution» 
that “Col. Dongan, in his time, had creed a Jeſuit's college at 
New- Vork, under colour of a grammar ſcheol, and that Palmer and 
Graham ſeat their ſons thither for education.” Douglaſs ſays, that 


„Sir Edmund Andros was a bigotted papiſt.” I have met with 
no evidence of it. | 

t Randolph to Blaithwait, May 21, 1687,“ His Excellency 
« has to do with a perverſe people. Here is none of the council 
„at hand, except Mr. Maſon and myſelf, Mr. Brockholt and Mr. 
*« Uther, who appear lively for his Majeſty's intereſt.” 


| more 
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e more years than Sir Edmund and his creatures did months. 1687 
1 It was not long before the caſe of ſome who apprehended 


themſelves oppreſſed came under conſideration : one of the 
„ council told them, that they muſt not think the privileges 

of Engliſhmen would follow them to the end of the world. 
This gave an alarm through the government, and it was 
never forgotten. | 

Ons of the firſt acts of power, after the change of go- 

rament, was the reſtraint of the preſs. Randolph was 
the licenſer. There was not ſo much room to complain 
of this proceeding as if the preſs had been at liberty before. 
It only changed its keeper, having been long under re- 
ſtraint during the former adminiſtration. A cefiraint upon 
marriages was more grievous. None were allowed to 
marry except they entered into bonds with ſureties to the 
. governor, to be forfeited in caſe there ſhould afterwards 
| appear to have been any Jawtul impediment. Magiſtrates 
| {ti!! «outinued to join people in matrimony. Other 
provi:on could not immediately be made. There was 
but one epiſcopal miniſter in the country. His name 
was Ratcliffe. Sir Edmund conſidered the congregational 
miniſters as mere laymen. Randolph wrote to the biſhop 
of London, I preſs for able and ſober miniſters, and 
« we will contribute largely to their maintenance; but 
« one thing will mainly help, when no marriages ſhall 
&« hereafter be allowed lawful but ſuch as are made by the 
e miniſters of the church of England.“ 

THERE had been very few inſtances of even occaſional 
aſſemblies for religious worſhip according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of England for more than fifty 
years. When the commiſſioners for King Charles were 
at Boſton in 1665, they had a chaplain with them ; but 
there was no houſe for public worthip. Moſt of the in- 
habitants who were upon the ſtage in 1686 had never 
ken a church of England aſſembly. About that time, a 
{mall number of perſons formed themſelves into a ſociety 
which had increaſed, if * may give credit to Randolph. 
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168710 1686, to near 400 perſons “. The agents in England, 


and the general court in their anſwers to the complaints 
againſt them in 1677, had declared that no perſons ſhould 
be hindered from performing divine ſervice according to 
the church of England r. This was enough to prevent 
any open diſcouragement even whilſt the charter govern- 
ment continued, When the governor and many of the 
council were members of the church of England, it might 
well be expected, that they would countenance and en- 
courage the eſtabliſhment and growth of that church, 
They did not ſtop there. The people were menaced, 
that their meeting · houſes ſhould be taken from them, and 
that public worſhip in the congregational way ſhould not 
be tolerated . Randolph had the inſolence to reprove and 
threaten the governor of Plimouth for exacting taxes from 
the quakers for the ſupport of the miniſtry in that colony 


„ have ſome time ſince humbly repreſented unto your Grace 
« a neceſſity of having a church built in Boſton, to recerve thoſe of 
the church of England. We have at preſent near 4co perſons 
«© who are daily frequenters of our church, and as many more 
would come over to us; but ſome being tradeſmen, and others 
of mechanick profeſſions, are threatened by the congregational 
«© men to be arreſted by their creditors, or to be turned out of 
«© their work, if they offer to come to our. church.” Rand. letter to 
Abp. of Cant. Od. 27, 1686. 

+ © A diſpute happened at the grave of one Lilly. He left the 
ordering of hi- l to his executors. They forbad Mr. Rat- 
cliffe, the epifcopal miniſter, performing the ſervice for burial, 
Nevertheleſs he began. Deacon Frairey interrupted him, and a 
ſtop was put to his procecding. Frairey was complained of, and 
beſides being bound to his gord behaviour for twelve months, it 
was thought the proceſs would coſt him 100 marks.” J. Meodey's 
letter to Mathe, 8 F.. 88. 

Among other complaints againſt Sir Edmund, this was one, 
« That the ſervice of the church of England had been forced into 
* their me.ting-houſes.” This was an equivocal expreſſion. Sir 


Edmund had made uſe of a mecting-houſe for the church ſervice, 


againſt the wills of the proprietors, but after their ſervice was 
over, ard compelled no congregationaliſt to join with him. In- 
deed he threatened to ſhut up the doors if he was refuſed, and to 
puniſh any man who gave two pence towards the ſupport of a non- 


before 


conſormiſt miniſter. Narrative, &c. 
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before the authority was ſuperſeded *®, But it was not 1687 


Jong before the people were freed from their fears of per- 
ſecution, by King James's proclamation for a general tole- 
ration. The deſign was ſeen by ſome, but the greater 
part ſwallowed the bait. Several churches had agreed to 
ſer apart days of thankſgiving for his Majeſty's gracious 
declaration for liberty of conſcience. The governor for- 
bad them. The reaſon is not mentioned.. It muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have been this, that he looked upon it to be 
the royal prerogative to appoint ſuch days. He told them 
they ſhould meet at their peril, and that he would ſend 
ſoldiers to guard their meeting-houſes. Many congre- 
cations agreed to addreſs the King. Some perſons, who 
ſuppoſed popery to be at the botto.n, ſtrongly oppoſed 
the addreſſes. The late deputy governor was at the head 
of them . 


SWEARING 


* « Perhaps it will be as reaſonable to move that your colo 
« ſhould be rated to pay our miniſter of the church of Englan 
„who now preaches in Boſton, and you hear him not, as to make 
the quakers pay in your colony.“ Rand. letter to Hinkley, June 
22, 1686. The late governor of Plimouth, Mr. Hinkley, com- 
plained of this, as one great grievance, that not being allowed to 
make rates for the ſupport of the miniſtry, the people would fink 
into barbariſm. Sir Edmund writes to him, March 5, 1687, I 


am very much ſurprized you ſhould iſſue forth ſo . , 


* a warrant as is now brought to me, under your hand and ſeal, 
dated the 12th of December paſt, ſo much miſtaken and aſſumin 

* (for payment of your miniſter) extrajudicially to command diſ- 
* treſs to be made on the goods of his Majeſty's ſubjects. Out of 
* regard to you, I have put a ſtop to the execution thereof, that 
* neither the conſtable nor you may be 1 * Hoping you will 


* and the quiet of his ſubjects, that they be not amuſed or trou- 
* bled by miſtaken notions, or clandeſtine illegal practices.“ &c. 
Mr. Will:zrd writes to Mr. Mather, July 10, 1688, “ Diſcourage- 
ments upon the hearts of the minitters inereaſe, by reaſon that 
* alicentious people take the advantage of a liberty to with-hald 
maintenance from them.” | 

„ Referring to an addreſs to his Majeſty, I do humbly pro- 
Pound and defire, that no mention be made of the proclamation for 
general toleration, There will be no need of touching upon it in 
ue leaſt, and I am aſſured many dangerous rocks will be ſhunned 


thereby. 


de mindful of the ſtation you are in, for his Majeſty's ſervice, 


* 
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1687 Sw ARNO by the book, which had never been prac. 


tiſed, was now introduced, and ſuch as ſcrupled it were 
fined and impriſoned, WR 

Tux fees to all officers, under the charter, had been 
very low. They are generally ſo where they are eſta. 
bliſhed by tlie people. Under the new adminiſtration, they 
were exorbitant. Fifty ſhillings was the common fee for 
probate of a will, 'The governor was the ſupreme ordinary, 
and acted by himſelf *, except a few months whilſt he was 
at New-York and in the eaſtern country, when Mr. Dud- 
ley was his deputy . It was a great burden upon widows 
and children who lived remote, to be obliged to come to 
Boſton for every part of buſineſs relative to the ſettlements 
of eſtates. The fees of all other officers were complained 
of as oppreſſive. The harpies themſelves quarrelled about 
their ſhare of the prey. Randolph, who from his com- 
miſſion of ſecretary, expected all the clerkſhips in the 
country, complains that Weft, who ſeems at firſt to have 


been a deputy only, ran away with a thouſand a year of 
his dues 4. 


Bur 


thereby. For my own part, I do more dread the conſequences 
thereof than the exccutiou of thoſe pena! laws, the only wall againſt 
popery. We may, without breach of charity, conclude the popiſh 
counſels are laid deep. Time will ſhew more. God Almighty 
bring them to nought.” DZ»forth to Mai ber, 8 Now. 87. 

Douglaſs ſays, they were not politicians ſufficient to penetrate 
into the wicked and pernicious contrivance of that toleration,” 
V. I. p. 440. 

* He introduced the forms uſed in the ſpiritual courts, ih 2 
wille, granting adminiſtrations, &c. which forms have been retain 
in the ſeveral counties ever ſince. Before his time, both probates 
of wills and granting adminiſtrations, in point of form, were very 
looſe and uncertain. 

+ There was a commiſſion or deputation to Mr. Hinkley, to be 
judge of the prerogative court for Plimouth colony, and I ſuppoſe 
others to Connecticut, Rhode-Iſland, and New-Hampſhire, but wills 
were ſent to Boſton for final probate, and in like manner admini- 
trations, if the eſtate exceeded 50/. Hinkley to Blaithwwait. | 

Randolph farmed his office to Weſt, which cauſed the laſt men- 
tioned to exact much greater fees than the former had done. 
Hinkl:y*s letter to Blaithwait, June 28, 1657. 


Randolph's 


% 
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Bur the greateſt profit aroſe from patents for lands. 1687 
The charter being vacated, the people were tald that their 
titles to their eſtates were of no value, The expreſſion in 
vogue was that the calf died in the cow's belly.“ Be- 
ſides, the general court had not made their grants under 
the ſeal of the colony. This was repreſented as a notable 
defect, which poſſeſſion and improvement could not heal. 
However, it was made public that all who would acknow- 
ledge the inſufficiency of their title derived from the for- 
mer government, by petitioning for new patents, ſhould be 
quiered upon reaſonable terms. The tees for the patents 
varied according to circumſtances both of perſons and 
eſtites. In the complaint to King James it is alledged, that 
the fees of ſome amounted to fifty pounds. Prudence 
was uſed, Mens titles were not queſtioned all at once. 
Had this been the caſe, according to the compuration then 
made, all the perſonal eſtate in the colony would not have 
paid the charge of the new patents, Some that had been 
moſt attached to the old adminiſtration were among the 
firſt who were threatened, I find a petition of Samuel 
wall, who had been a magiltrate(afterwards chief juſtice) 
for confirmation of his title to a valuable iſland in Boſton 
harbour (Hog iſland.) In a letter to a friend, a ſhort time 
after, he laments his compliance. There are many hun- 


r d AAS. . 273. F225. 2 


Randolph's own letters ſhew this to have been the caſe. ** Weſt 
* ertorts what fees he 2 to the great oppreſſion of the people, 


” ad renders th: preſent government grievous. I have wrote you 

the want we have of two or three honeſt attornies, if any ſuch 
| thing in nature. We have but two, one is Mr. Weſt's creature, 
5 came with him from New-York, and drives all before him; he alſo 
3 ukes extravagant fees, and for want of more the country cannot 
y woid coming to him. I have wrote Mr. Blaithwait the great ne- 
| cellty of judges from England. I know there are ſome loyal gen- 
x enen and able lawyers who have not practice. The pores with 


ſe u, being now three, have 2 hundred and ninety pounds a year. 
ls between them all, beſides their fees, which they make very con- 
* lderable to them. Now two will ſerve our occaſions. They ought 
obe of the council, and their ſalaries made up four hundred pounds 
n- = apiece, they well deſerve it.” Randolph to Povey, Jan. 24. 
7. . * . 


dred 
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168 7dred petitions of the ſame kind upon the files. Some 


favorites looked with an envious eye upon ſome of the 
beſt cſtates, eſpecially where the property was in a town 
or company. A petition of Capt. Hutchinſon and others 
labored, although their title was originally derived from 
the Indian ſachems and proprietors, and the lands had been 
long poſſeſſed and improved. One of the beſt iſlands in 
New-England, in Plimouth harbour, called Clark's iſland, 
from the name of the perſon who firſt landed there, had 
been appropriated for the benefit of the poor of the town, 
This was granted to Nathaniel Clark, who had been ſecre- 
tary of that colony, and was afterwards of Sir Edmund's 
council, and one of his greateſt tools“. Randolph petitioned 
for half an acre of land, to be taken out of the common in 
Boſton, for a houſe lot. The anſwer given to it does not 
appear. In the latter part of the adminiſtration, petitions 
multiplied greatly, and property became every day more 
and more precarious . This was not the only invaſion of 

their 


* <« Awful and conſiderable changes have attended poor Pli- 
„ mouth ſince your departure from the Gurnet, by 2 of the 
«© motions about Clark's iſland. The committee choſen about that 
affair were at ſo much charge as neceſſitated our people to engage, 
by fr.e and voluntary ſubſcriptions, to reimburſe them, and to 
vote the ſecuring ſome lands till the money was paid to them. 
«© For this, Lorkin tetches the committee with a writ, charging 
* that they had reſolved and raiſed money upon his Majeſty's ſub- 
«« jets contrary to law, and the town-clerk, godly deacon Fance, 
for calling for the vote, and Mr. Wiſwall, for writing the pa- 
per, paid three pounds ſeven ſhillings each, beſides expences, 
* and all nine are bound over to the ſuperior court at Boſton, 
* where they are like to be conſiderably fined, beſides all coſts 
3 court,” &c. J. Cotten's letter to Mather, Plimouth, July 9. 
1688. 
II find the following letter on this ſubject, from the late governor 
to a perſon of note. 
„ Honoured Sir, 

«© I have been fo interrupted ſince you was here, that I have 

not begun any matter of argument to prove our right and title to 


our lands, nor can it well be done, until all their obje&ions be 


known, nor do I think I can add any thing which is not in your 


own thoughts. The brief heads that are in my preſent hogs 


* 
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their property. The governor, with four or five of his1687 

council, laid what taxes they thought proper. This the 
ple complained of as their greateſt grievance. They 

thought themſelves intitled to the liberties and immunities 

of free and natural born Engliſh ſubjects, and that conſe- 

quently no monies ought to be raiſed from them but by 


| 


are as followeth. 1ſt. The grant of the council of Plimouth to the 
fix gentlemen and their aſſociates. 2dly. The King's confirmation 
to them and twenty more, and their aſſigns, impowering them, 
in general court, to diſpoſe of the lands to the beſt advantage of 
the people and plantation, which we have done, and know not 
how to do it better, if it was to be done again. A ſecond right and 
title is our purchaſe from the Indians of their right, which certainly 
was ſomething. ' 3dly. Our poſſeſſion and improvement for almoſt 
ſixty years, If this will not give right to land in a wilderneſs, where 
neither the King nor any Chriſtian had ever any property, I know 
not what will. The only objection inſiſted upon, that I hear of, is 
that our lands were not granted under the ſeal of the company. 
Anl. Nor was it neceſſary that ſo it ſhould be. iſt. Our patent doth 
not require it, but leaves the manner of diſpoſing to our liberty; 
nor is there any law of England that requires us here, in this caſe, 
to grant lands under the ſeal of the company, nor is it neceſſary for 
proprietors of lands in England ſo to do. It is true, where land is 
* conveyed by deed, a ſeal is eſſential; but it may be done as well by 
livery and ſeiſin, without deed or other writing, as the law) books 
tell us: and copyholders in England have no other evidence for 
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N their lands but the court-roll, or a copy of it. When William the 
S conqueror made himſelf maſter of the land, he | ay a great part of 
1 it to his nobles and followers, but without any ſeal, for there Was 


N none uſed in England many ſcores if not hundreds of years aſter, 
which ſhews it is no ſtrange thing to convey land without ſeal. And 
if there ſhould have been an error or omiſſion, yet ſeeing the grantor 
and grantees judged it good, and reſted ſatisfied thereip, who ſhall 


2 queſtion it, or hath any thing to do with it? I am, 

ts | Sir, your willing ſervant in what may, 

95 8. B.“ 
In point of equity. Our great ſuſſerings, firſt and laſt, and loſs 

jor of ſo many lives to maintain our own right and the King's intereſt, 


and the vaſt charge we have been at in private and public buildings 
and improvements, ought to have a juſt cot ſideration. Would it 
we not ſeem a ſtrange thing, that a piece of ground in the wilderneſs, 
to not worth five ſhillings, but by buildings, &c. worth five hundred 
be pounds, ſhould become the King's, 1 know got how. We may be 
ur lure ſo juſt a prince will never allow it,” mY 
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r687their repreſentatives. They had no hopes of a reftitution 


of their charter privileges in general; but they hoped that, 
even under fo arbitrary a prince, they ſhould be allowed a 
houſe of repreſentatives *. This was among the firſt things 
they applied for. King James aſſured their agent, he 
would take as much care of New as of Old England, and 
no doubt he intended to bring his ſubjects, in both, under 
the ſame regulation. The charges of government, over 
and above the fees of the ſeveral officers, were not ex- 
ceſſive. Under the charter, the falaries were below the 
dignity of the offices, the higheſt allowance to the gover- 
nor not exceeding one hundred pounds per annum. What 
ſalary Sir Edmund received does not appear. The ſecond 
year of his adminiſtration, the public charge was greatly in- 
creaſed by a war with the Indians. There was a general ſub- 
miſſion to the taxes, and the aſſeſſments were proportioned 


upon the inhabitants of the towns by officers choſen by 


themſelves. It is probable, this was the reaſon of conti- 
nuing to the towns ſome of their privileges. Every tow 
was ſuffered to meet once a year to chooſe their officers; 
but all meetings at other times, or for other purpoſes, were 
ſtrictly forbidden. An intire new model of government was 
intended, but there was not time to perfect it. There are 
minutes of a great number of bills, paſſed the council and 

roved by the governor, but the bills themſelves are loſt, 
The old laws of the colony ſeem to have continued the 
rule for the adminittration of juſtice, except where they 
were ſuperſeded by any new edits. Mr. Dudley and 
Mr. Stoughton were two of the judges of the ſuperior 
court, and neither of them diſpoſed to go to the extremes 


„Let me adviſe not to repreſent any thing by way of complaint 
to his Majeſty ; for that, I fear, will do us more hurt than good. 
My letter by Belcher may be of uſe, to ſhew our friends why we 
ſupplicate his Majeſty to confirm-us in our poſſeſſions, and to 
grant us the ſame privileges which other of his plantations are 
not denied, viz. a general aſſembly, without which our condition 


1s = inferior to abſolute ſlavery.” Danforth to Nowell, 224 
02. 88. | 
which 
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which ſome others of the council wiſhed for“. The law168y 
proceedings were more formal than they had been. 

Taz monies, applied for the propagation of the goſpel 
among the Indians, amounted to fix or ſeven hundred 
pounds ſterling per annum, which continued to be intruſted 
with ſome of the old magiſtrates and miniſters, Mr. Boyle T, 
who had been long governor of the corporation in Eng- 
land, was a very moderate churchman, and moſt of the 
members were diſſenters, or favourers of the cauſe. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury promiſed Randolph ꝓ that a com- 
miſſion ſhould be directed to ſome perſons to audit and 
report the accounts of that money. The legality of ſuch 
Tm KL commiſſion, it being contrary to the charter of the cor- 

" WW poration, might have beenqueſtioned, perhaps, with as good 
„ *-afon as the legality of the royal order, which his grace 
Jud the fix biſhops ſoon after very juſtly refuſed to obey. 
One would think, that merely a difference of place ſhould 
not make the ſame meaſure, towards Engliſh ſubjects, ap- 
f pear reaſonable in the one caſe, and abitrary and oppreſlive 


* « His excellency tries all ways to bring the people to quit. rents. 


re „A little time will try what our new judges, Dudley and Stough- 
as © ton, will ſay, when either Indian purchaſes, or grants from the 
re * general court are queſtioned before them.” Randolph's letter ta 


ad Povey, May 21, 1687. | 
Mr. Boyle died in 1692, and was ſucceeded by Mr. Thompſon, 

ft. t © The poor Indians (thoſe who are called miniſters) come and 
he * complain to Mr. Radcliffe, our miniſter, that they have nothing 

allowed them. We have ſpoken to the commiſſioners to have 
* ſome allowance for them. All we can get is the promiſe of a 
* coarſe coat againſt winter; and they would not ſuffer Aaron, an 
* Indian preacher, who can read Engliſh very well, to have a 
* bible with the common prayer in it, but took it away from him. 
* I humbly preſume to remind your grace of your promiſe to me 
* when in Rad. that a commiſſion ſhould be directed to ſome 
" Perſons here, unconcerned, to audit and report their accounts of 
* that money. We want good ſchoolmaſters, none here being 
allowed of but of ill principles. The money now converted unto 
private or worſe uſes, will be ſufficient to ſet up good and public 
" ſchools, and provide a maintenance for our miniſter, who now 
lives upon a ſmall contribution. We are yet forced to meet 


in hs own houſe,” Rand. Ocob. 28, 1686. to drelbi/bop of 
terbury, . ; 


il 
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1687in the other. The archbiſhop either altered his ſentimenty, of 
or was diverted by greater affairs from purſuing his deſign, 2 
1688 Tux Indians upon the frontiers, in the ſummer of 1688, MW ® 
renewed their hoſtilities. A garriſon had been kept at I be 
Pemaquid, but it was no ſecurity to the ſcattered ſettle. re 
ments upon the frontiers. The governor, from a preju- MW ©* 
dice againſt the late adminiſtration, by whom, without MW 10 
ſufficient grounds for it, he ſuppoſed the Indians had 
been treated with too great ſeverity, if not injuſtice, ha 
reſolved to try mild meaſures, and endeavour to win M 
them by good words and ſmall courteſies. Randolph, 1 
writes to William Penn, Nov. 9, 1688, This barba- * 

* rous people, the Indians, were never civilly treated MW ** 

& by the late government, who made it their buſineſs to "* 

* encroach upon their lands, and by degrees to drive 
them out of all. That was the grounds and the be- 

« ginning of the laſt war. His excellency has all along 
taken other meaſures with them. I hope the proclama- if 

<« tion and the Indians confidence in the governor's favor 


* to ſuch as ſhall ſubmit, may put a ſtop to their preſent 15 
„rage.“ Caſtine, a Frenchman, who lived among the 8 
Indians at Penobſcot, made profeſſion of friendſhip to the : 
Engliſh ; but was ſuſpected to be a falſe friend, and to y 
ſtir up the Indians againſt them. His trading-houſe was M 
plundered this year, whilſt he was abſent from it, which M 


he rightly charged upon the Engliſh. The Indians in- 
formed ſome of their captives that Caſtine furniſhed every 
Indian who engaged againſt the Engliſh with a pound of Wl x, 

owder, two pounds of lead, and a quantity of tobacco. | 
w. cattle, belonging to the inhabitants of North Yar- WW 8. 
mouth, having been killed by the Indians, a juſtice of 
peace, Blackman, ſeized a party of 18 or 20 Indians 10 
at or near Saco, Repriſals were made the zth Sept. and WM * 
one Henry Smith and his family taken at New Dartmouth; 
and the next day Edward Taylor and his family were . 
taken from the ſame place, and all carried to Taconnett, up & 


Kenebeck river, where they found nine captives taken from WW ju 


the lower parts of the river. The Indians killed divers 10 
| 0 
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of theſe captives in their frolicks, as appears by Smirh's 1683 

examination, who made his eſcape from them“. Sir Ed. © 

; mund was then at New-York . Upon his return to Boſton, : 

be ordered the Indians, which Blackman had ſeized, to be 

releaſed. The Indians returned ſeveral Engliſh captives in 

exchange. The 20th of October he publiſhed a proglama- 

tion commanding the Indians to ſer at liberty his Majeſty's 

1 I ſubjects, lately taken by them, and that ſuch Indians, as 

had been actually concerned in the murder of any of his 

Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhould ſurrender themſelyes by the 

11th of November, to anſwer for their crimes, or other- 

h wiſe be purſued and proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſe- 

F verity ; and all that were innocent were allowed to liye 

near the Engliſh towns if they deſired it, and all perſang 

were to take notice and conform themſelves accordingly. 

Tube Indians treated the proclamation with contempt. The 
Engliſh, being laid under reſtraint, were more unſafe than 

b if war had been publicly declared. | | 
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1 Tur 2 in general, as has been obſerved, were pa- 
* tient under the new government. There are a few inſtances 
of proſecution for contempt of, or oppoſition to, the au- 
e chority. One John Gold of Topsfield was tried and con- 
» Wl viſted, by verdict of a jury, of treaſonable words, whag 


; WW they were is not mentioned, and fined fifty pounds, &c. 
Mr. Appleton of Ipſwich, who had been an aſſiſtant, and 
4 Mr. Wiſe the miniſter of that town, were impriſoned . 


J Mr. Neale ſyppoſes the firſt blood to be ſhed, afterwards, at 

) North-Yarmouth. 

. + Maſon, one of his council, died, in the journey to York with 

[- dir Edmund, at Eſopus. 

of t. This was the puniſhment for remonſtrating, in an addreſs, 
apainſt the taxes as a heavy grievance, ſuch an addreſs being pre- 

18 ferred about this time. The ſelectmen of Ipſwich voted, That 

d * inaſmuch as it is againf the privilege of Engliſh ſubjects to have 


F money raiſed, without their own conſent in an aſſembly or par- | 
ro WM © liament, therefore they will petition the King, for liberty of an 


'* aſſembly, before they make any rates.” Sir Edmund cauſed them 
Pp vo be impriſoned and ted, ſome 20, ſome 30, and ſome gol. as the 
mM judges, 88 him inſtructed, ſhould ſee meet to determine. War- 

rs ative of New-England miferies, Se. 1 
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1688 Mr. Wile, after the revolution, brought an action againſt 


brother. This letter coming to Randolph's knowledge, 


Mather's friends adviſing him of it, he kept concealed to 
avoid the ſervice of the writ. About this time, ſome of 
the principal men of the colony flattered themſelves, that 


barked in the night and in diſguiſe. - The ſervice of Ran- 
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Mr. Dudley, chief judge, for denying him the benefit of 
the. habeas corpus act. Mr. Mather, one of the miniſters 
of Boſton, had been a very active perſon in diſſuading from 
the ſurrender of the charter, and publiſhed reaſons againſt 
it. Randolph frequently mentions him, in his letters, as a 
factious perſon. He behaved with fo much prudence, a 
to give no room to take hold of any part of his condud, 
A forged letter was therefore forwarded, in his name, 

way of Barbados, directed to a perſon in Amſterdam, but 
intercepted and ſhewn by Randolph to Sir Lionel Jenkins, 
who was reflected upon in the letter. There were many 
paſſages in favor of Ferguſon, Lord Shaftſbury, Oates, &c. 
all which muſt have made the writer obnoxious to the 
King and his miniſters, and raiſed a prejudice againſt the 
country. Sir Lionel either. ſuſpected the forgery, or 
treated the thing with contempt, aſking whether it was 
that ſtar-gazer * wrote it; ſo that Randolph miſſed his aim. 
Mr. Mather, two or three years after, being informed ot 
the danger he had been in, exculpated himſelf in a letter 
to a fiiend, and charged the forgery upon Randolph or his 


he brought an action of defamation againſt Mr. Mather, 
and laid his damage at five hundred pounds. . The jury 
gave tie defendant coſts. But Randolph, I know not how, 
was bringing anew action for the fame defamation. Mr. 


they might obtain a parcial relief, by a repreſentation of 
their grievances to the King, and Mr. Mather was thought 
a proper perſon to be their agent or meſſenger, and he em- 


dolph's writ would have prevented his voyageF. 


Mr. Mather had juſt before publiſhed a diſcou ſe upon comets. 
+ Mr. Mather failed in April 1688, Some of his church carried 


kim al oard in the night in diſguiſe, 
| | Tast 
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Tua ſeems to have been but little room to hope 1688 


for ſucceſs. King James was making daily advances to- 
wards de ſpotiſm in England, It was not likely that he 
ſhould conſent to any degree of liberty in the colonies. 
Sir Ed mund knew too well the diſpoſition of his maſter, 
to give himſelf any concern about the complaints preferred 
agaipſt him. There were two perſons in London at that 
time, who had been aſſiſtants under the charter, Samuel 
Nowel and Eliſha Hutchinſon. They joined with Mr. 
Mather in a remonſtrance to the King. One of the new 


council, Richard Wharton, ſenſible of the diſtreſſes of the 


country, concurred with the others alſo, as appears by his 
letters, but all was to no purpoſe. At firſt indeed a report 
was agreed upon, by the committee for foreign plantations, 
in which an aſſembly was mentioned, but Lord Sunderland 
ſtruck out that clauſe, with his own hand, before the re- 


port was preſented*®. The inhabitants of Cambridge 


made a particular applicationF, and Mr. Hinkley, the late 
governar. 


* Narrative of miſeries, &c. 
+ Cambridge addreſs was in the following words. 
* To the King's mot excellent Majeſty, 


« The petition and addreſs of John Gibſon, aged about 87, and 


George Willow, aged 86 y ars, as alſo on behalf of their neigh- 
„ bours the inhabitants of Cambridge in New-England, in moſt 
„humble wiſe ſheweth, 

„That your Majeſty's good ſubjects, with much hard labour 
* and great diſburſements, have ſubdued a wilderneſs, built our 
* houſes, and planted orchards, being encouraged by our indubi- 
table right to the ſoil, by the _ charter granted unto the 
* firſt planters, together with our firſt purchaſe of the natives, as 
* alſo, by (ſundry —— and declarations ſent to the late governcr 
and company, from his late Majeſty your royal brother, aſſuiing 
* us of the full enjoyment of our properties and poſſeſſions, as 
** 13, more eſpecially, contained in the declaration ſent when the 
quo warranto was iſſued out againſt our charter. But we are 
* neceſſitated to make this our moan and complaint to your ex- 
* cellent Majeſty, for that our title is now queſtioned to our 
lands, by us quietly poſſeſſed for near 60 years, and without which 
* we cannot ſubſiſt. Our humble addreſs to our governor Sir 
Edmund Andros, ſhewing our juſt title, long and peaceable 
poſſeſſion, together with our elaim of the benefit of your Ma- 

| Aa 2 jeſty's 
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| 
1688 governor of Plimouth petitioned in behalf of that colony, 
The ſum of the application made by the agents was con- 
tained in the following heads, viz. 

„FT his Majeſty's ſubjects in New-England may | 
ebe quieted in the poſſeſſion of all property both in houſes 
and lands, as they enjoyed them, before the government 

was changed, on the 24th May 1686, and that the | 


_— —. 
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ancient records there ſettled for title of lands may be 
& confirmed. ä | 
© THAT there be liberty of conſcience in matters of 
religion, that their former methods of ſwearing in 
« giving evidence may be allowed, and that all their 
„ mecting-houſes may be left free to them, according to | 
the intention of the builders thereof. 
* THAT no laws may be made nor monies raiſed there 
* without the conſent of a general aſſembly, as it is an the 
other plantations. : 
„ THAT all townſhips may have liberty to aſſemble 
© and manage the buſineſs of their ſeveral precincts, as 
* under the former government, and have power to re- 
« ceive and diſpoſe of all voluntary contributions. 
* THAT' the college at Cambridge in New-England 
«© the revenues thereunto belonging, be confirmed in the 
* hands of a preſident and fellows as formerly.” 
' This application meeting with no ſucceſs, the agents 
preferred the following petition. 
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* jeſty's letters and declarations, aſſuring all your. good ſubject⸗ 
* that they ſhall not be moleſted in their properties and poſſeſ- 
„ ſions, not availing. R | 
„Royal Sir. We are a poor people, and have no way to pro- 
% cure money to defend our cauſe in the law, nor know we of 
« friends at court, and therefore unto your royal Majeſty, as the 
% publick father of all your ſubj-&s, do we make this our humble 

* addreſs for relief, beſeeching your Majeſty graciouſly to pals 
« your royal act, for the confirmation of your Majeſty's ſubjects 
here in our poſſeſſions,” to us derived from our late governor and 
«© company of this your Majeſty's colony. We now humbly catt 
„ ourſelves and the diſtreſſed condition of our wives and children 
at your Majeſty's feet, and conclude with that ſaying of Queen 
*« Eſther, if we periſh, we periſh.” Narrative of N. E. miſeries- 
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« To the right honorable the Lords Committee for 1679 

„ trade and plantations. | 

« Tre humble petition of Increaſe Mather, Samuel 
© Nowell, and Eliſha Hutchinſon, ſheweth, 

„% THaT ſince your Lordſhips ſeem to be of opinion, 

e that his Majeſly will not at preſent grant an aſſembly to 

« be held within his dominion of New-England, for the 

« making of laws or railing of money, the petitioners 

« humbly conceive, that it will be much for his Majeſty's 


« ſervice and the peaceable government of his ſubjects 


« there, that, until his Majeſty ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed 
eto grant an aſſembly, the council ſhould conſiſt of ſuch 
« perſons as ſhall be conſiderable proprietors of lands 
« within his Majeſty's dominions, and that, the counties 
« being continued as at preſent, each county may have 
0 one, at leaſt, of ſuch of the inhabitants of the ſame to be 
% members thereof. And that no acts may paſs for law 
© but ſuch as have or ſhall be voted by the manifeſt con- 
e ſent of the major part of the council. And that all laws 
* ſo made may, by printing, be publiſhed for the general 


« inſtruction of all the inhabitants. 


e Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray, that your 
* Lordſhips would be pleaſed favorably to report the ſame 
te to his Majeſty for his gracious direction and order there- 
ein, and your petitioners as in duty bound ſhall pray, &c.“ 

However modeſt theſe deſires may appear to us, at 
this day; who are in the poſſeſſion of ſuch ample privi- 
leges, yet they could not prevail in the reign of King 
James. The ſolicitations in England had not the leaſt in- 
fluence upon meaſures in New-England “. | 

Wxirs of intruſion were brought againſt ſome of the 
1 perſons in the colony, who refuſed to petition 
or patents. Col. Shrimpton hired Deer - iſland of the town 
of Boſton, the rent was appropriated to the ſupport of 
a ſchool. An action was commenced for recovering 


june 21, 1688, Randolph writes, with an air of triumph, that 
they were as abitrary as the great Turk. 


Aa 3 paiſſeſſio a 
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1688 poſſeſſion ®, Beſides the real oppreſſions from this arbitrary 

- adminiſtration, many groundleſs jealouſies were raiſed, 
which increaſed the terror of the people. Caſtine, it was 
intimated, was robbed with the priviry of the authority, in 
order to incenſe the French and Indians F. Upon the firſt 
inſurrection of the Indians, the inhabitants began to for'ify 
and garriſon their houſes. Sir Edmund ordered them to 
deſiſt. An Indian who came in to Sudbury, affirmed to 
the people there, that the In.lians underſtood, from the 
governor, that the French and Iriſh would take poſſeſſion 
of Boſton in the ſpring A, Penicook Indian affirmed, that 
the Maquas or Mohawks had ſent a meſſenger to inform 
the Penicook tribe, thit Sir Edmund had hired them to 
fight againſt the Engliſh. Theſe idle ſtories were ſpread 
about the country. The Mohawks, it is true, made peace 
with the French, under the influence of Sir Edmund. 
The cloſe connection between the courts of England and 
France at this time well accounts for it. 


Tux Indians neglected to comply with the governor's c 
order to deliver up the murderers. They continued t 
their hoſtilities, he, thereupon, raiſed a ſmall army of 
ſeven or eight hundred men}, and, in the beginning of 
November, marched at the head of them, through froſt t 
and ſnow, into the eaſtern country. This meaſure was 


 * Beſides the general exception to all titles, that they were de- | 
rived from a grantor which had no title, in the caſe of towns there 
was this further, that they were not capable of taking any eſtate. 

+ Sir Edmund had given orders to Pipon, commander of the fort 
at Pemaquid, to range the coaſt as far as St. Croix. This appears 
by a letter from Pipon to the governor, and the whole was included 
in Sir Edmund's commiſſion. But Dr. Mather gives this rea- 
fon far doing it at this time. A parcel of French wines had been 
ſerzed at the eaſtward, and at the inſtance of the French ambaſ- 
ſador, an order had been obtained to reſtore them. A new lin? 
was ſuppoſed to be then made for the province to evade the order. 
This line took in Caſtine's country. He thereupon fled, and his 
arms and goods were brought to Pemaquid, And this brought 
on the war. | 

t Theſe men were impreſſed into the ſervice. Under the charter, 
this had been the uſual way of raiſing men. This is the reaſon we 
de not meet with it among the grievances. 


univerſally 


hardſhips,” without any proſpect of ſervice, the Indians 
taking care to keep out-of their reach. Some of his ene- 
mies charged him with a deſign to ſtarve or freeze the 
men, but other perſons, who were more candid, acknow- 
ledged that he readily took to h mſelt his full ſhare of the 
bardſliips of the campaign, and that he was a kind and 
good general to the men under his command. Notwith- 
ſtanding his care, many died with hardſhips, more, it was 
thought, than the whole number of Indians at that time 
in hoſtility. Not one Indian was killed. They all fleFints 
their more remote dens, where they remained the whole 
winter. Beſides the fort at Pemaquid, Sir Edmund built 
a fort at Pejypſcot falls, and another at Sheepſcote, and 
placed garriſons in them, and, upon his return to Boſton, 
left the command of the country with Anthony Brock- 
holt, one of his council and favorites. . 
lx the ſummer of 1688 *, the governor received a new 
commiſſion, which was publiſhed, with great parade, from 
the balcony of the town-houſe . And ſoon after, he re- 


Several letters mention the arrival from England, about this 
time, of John Palmer, who had been of Sir Edmund's council, 
both in New-England and New-York, with a commiſſion or ap- 
pointment for chief judge of the ſupreme court: 

+ New-York was included in this commiſſion. He went thither 
ſoon after. Mr. Smith ſuppoſes Dongan to have continued until 
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univerſally condemned; the men were expoſed to extreme 1688 


the revolution. His commiſſion was undoubtedly ſuperſeded by 


this new commiſſion to Andros; who took the adminiſtration upon 
him in the ſummer of 1688. Mr. Blaithwait writes to Randolph, 
March 11, 1687-8, Sir, I am to thank you for your's of the 
23d of November, and would not fail to anſwer. the chief parti- 
culars, If the union of all New-England under one governor be 


acceptable on your ſide the water, what will the Joiping and an- 


nexin to the ſame governmenment be, of all the ngliſh terri- 
tories in America, from Delaware-bay to Nova-Scotia. This is 
already determined by his Majeſty, and a commiſſion is in hand, 
conſtituting Sir Edmund Andros governor alſo of New-York, as 
united to New-England. And for the two Jerſeys, ſcire facias's 
are expediting towards their union. This, beſides other advan- 
tages, will be terrible to the French, and make them proceed with 
more caution: than they have lately done.“ 


Aa 4 | ceived 


THE HISTORY OF 


1683 ceived the joyful news of the birth of a prince, and or- 


dered a general thankſgiving through his government. 
The ſuſpicions concerning this birth, were tranſmitted with 
the news, and very eaſily received by the people in general, 


1689 Dunno the winter of 88, there was no account received 


in New-England of the lariding of the Prince of Orange. 
Something tranſpired by way of Virginia, as the ſpring 
opened. The rumour brought the governor from Pema- 
quid to Boſton. Soon after his arrival, viz. April 16th, 
he writes to Brockholt. There's a general buzzi 


among the people, great with expectation of their old 


There was ſpecial command given to the miniſters, The pro- 

'clamation and order were as follows, 
| By his Excellency, 
* A proclamation for a general thankſgiving for her Majeſty's 
| being ſafely delivered of a Prince. 

„ WHEREaAs I have received certain information of her Ma. 
jeſty's being fafely delivered of a Prince, which being a great 
bleſſing * r on their Majeſties and all his Majeſty's do- 
minions, I have therefore thought fit, and do, with the advice of 
the couneil, order. that there be a general th-nkſgiving for the 
ſame, to be obſerved within the city of New-York and dependencies 
'on Sunday the ſecond day of September next coming, and fourteen 
days after in all other parts of this dominion. Of which, all mi- 
niſters, officers, and perſons, are to take notice and conform them- 
ſelves accordingly. Given at New-York, the four and 'twentieth 
day of Auguſt, in the fourth year of his Majeſty's reign, annog; 
Dom. 1688. | 

„By his Excellency's command, E. AnpRos. 

© +205 Wesr, D. ſecr'y. God fave the King. ; 
Vera copia, Benj. Bullivant.“ | 


New England, F To Mr. Cotton Mather, miniſter in Boſton, 


„ In his'Majeſty's name, you are hereby required to cauſe the 

' above-written proclamation to be publickly: read in the congrega- 

tion, on the next Lord's day after you fhall receive it, and that you 

do then and there publickly ſtir up your hearers to the ſolemn work 

of the day, as is required by the ſame, and hereof you are not to 

fail. Given under my hand and ſeal at Boſton, the firſt day of 
September, in the fourth year of his Majeſty's reign, Ki 
James the ſecond, of England, &c. and in the year of our Lo 


1 


1688. 


* 


BENI. BuLLivanT.” 


0 charter, 
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charter, or they know not what; hope, that all magiſ- 1689 
* trates and officers will be careful not to be wanting in 

« their duty, and particularly truſt, that the ſoldiers be in 

& good order, and diligent to avoid ſurprize, and ſce they 
have proviſions fitting duly ſerved out, and, if occafion, 

« more than the ordinary allowance,“ &c.—A few days 
before, one Mr. Winſlow came from Virginia, and brought 

2 printed copy of the Prince of Orange's declaration. 
Upon his arrival he was impriſoned by Juſtice Foxcroſt 
and others, for bringing a traiterous and tieaſonable libel 
into the country,“ as the mittimus expreſſed it. Winſlow 
offered two thouſand pounds bail, but it could not be ac- 
cepted. A proclamation was iſſued, charging all officers 
and people to be in readineſs to hinder the landing of any 
forces which the Prince of Orarge might ſend into thoſe 
parts of the world. The old magiſtrates and heads of the 
people ſilently wiſhed, and ſecretly prayed, for ſucceſs to 
the glorious undertaking, and determined quietly to wait 
the event. The body of the people were more impatient. 
The flame, which had been long ſmothered in their 
breaſts, burſt'forth with violence, Thurſday the 18th of 
April, when the: governor and ſuch of the council as had 
been moſt active, and other obnoxious perſons, about fifty 
in the whole, were ſeized and confined, and the old ma- 
giſtrates were reinſtated. This was certainly a raſh pre- 
cipitate 133 Little or no inconvenience could ariſe 
from a few days delay. The revolution in England could 
not, at any time, have been effected without riſque to all 
perſons there who moved in it. Their lives depended on 
the ſucceſs of the attempt. But the fate of New - England 
depended upon that of Old. If the Prince ſucceeded, they 
might have aſſumed the governmgnt without any hazard. 
If he failed, had they remained quiet, they would have 
been in no worſe ſtate than before z but the conſequence 
of an inſurrection would have been death to the princi 
actors, and a ſtill harder ſlavery than before to all the 
reſt of the inhabitants. An anonymous letter, directed 
"to the governor of Plimouth, gives a more — 
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168g tial. account of this revolution, than any that has yet {W* T 


been printed. 1 9 * la 
8 „% Bos rox, April 22d, 89. # - 
cs Hond: Sir, | « wi 


The conſideration of my ſending you a blank, where. tt 

© in only the declaration was incloſed, ſeems to deſerve a Ml © t! 
check, and conſtrains me to an apology, not having 6 MW © g 
much as liberty granted me by the meſſenger to write Ml © ff 
two or three lines, whereby you might have underſtood Ml © b. 
the preſent ſtate of things, which, by this time, you are MW © F 
doubtleſs acquainted with; but leſt it ſhould prove en 
** otherwiſe, I have taken the pains to give a brief account, Ml t 
«+ —] knew not any thing of what was intended, until it “tt 
was begun, yet being at the north end of the town, Wl © @ 
** where I ſaw boys running along the ſtreets, with clubs to 
ein their hands, encouraging one another to fight, I began Wl * © 
to miſtruſt what was intended, and, haſting towards the Wl © h 
* town-dock, 1 ſoon ſaw men running for their arms, 
but before I got to the red lion, I was told that Capt. 
** George and the maſter of the frigate * were ſeized and 
* ſecured in Mr. Colman's houſe, at the north end, and IM © 
* when I came to the trown-dock, I underſtood that Bull. 2 
<« yant and ſome others of them were laid hold of, add MW” © 
then, immediately, the drums began to beat, and the . 
“people haſtened and ran, ſome with, and ſome for arms. Ml © * 
« Young Dudley + and Colonel Lidget, with ſome dif- 
e culty, attained to the fort. The governor immediately Wl © " 
6: ſent Dudley on an errand, to requeſt the four miniſters], h 
Mr. Joyliffe $ and one or two more, to come to him at e 
<« the fort, pretending that, by them, he might till the d 


4 3 
people, not thinking it ſafe for him to go to them. . 5 
* The Roſe. «h 
+ Mr. Dudley, his father, was abſent, holding court in the « y 


Naraganſet country. Some of Providence went out and ſeized him. 7 
He was brought to Roxbury and a guard placed round his houſe, b 
to ſecure him, as the order expreſſes it, againſt violence. He was 
afterwards committed to priſon. | 
t Mr. Allen, Moody, Willard, and Cotton Mather. 8 
$ A perſon who had been many years a leading man in town at- : 
fairs in Boſton, ! 
46 Ther Weld 
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« They returned for anſwer, that they did not think it 1689 

« ſafe for them to go to him. Now, by this time, all the 

« perſons whom they concluded not to be for their fide, 

« were ſeized and ſecured, except ſome few who had hid 

« themſelves, who afterwards were found, and dealt by as 

the reſt, The governor, with Palmer, Randolph, Lid- 

« oet, Weff, and one or two more, were in the fort. All. 

« the companies were ſoon rallied together at the town- 

« houſe, where aſſembled Capt. Winthrop“, Shrimpton *, 

« Page , and many other jubſtantial men, to conſult 

matters; in which time the old governor came among 

them, at whole appearance there was a great ſhout by 

« the ſoldiers. Soon aſter, the jack was ſet up at the fort, 

and a pair of colours at beacon-hill, which gave notice 

to ſome thouſand ſuidiers on Charleſtown fide that the 

* controverſy was now to be ended, and multitudes would 

have been there, but that there was no need. The fri- 

gate, upon the news, put out all her flags and pendants, _ 

and opened all her ports, and with all ſpeed made ready 

* for fight, under the command of the lieutenant, he 

* ſwearing that he would die before ſhe ſhould be taken, 

although the captain {ent to him, that if he fired one ſhot, 

* or did any hurt, they would kill him, whom they had 

* {-ized already; but the heutenant, not regarding, kept 

'* thoſe reſolutions all that day. Now, about four of the 

clock in the afternoon, orders were given to go and de- 

* mand the fort, which hour the ſoldiers longed for, and 

gad it not been juſt at the nick, the governor and all the 

* crew had made their eſcape on board the frigate, a 1 

* barge being ſent for them, but the ſoldiers, being ſo near, | 

got the barge. The army divided and part came up | 

on the back fide of the fort, part went underneath the 1 

* hill to the lower battery or ſconce, where the red coats | 

* were, who immediately upon their approach retired up 1 
| 


* to the fort to their maſter, who rebuked them for not 
firing 
* * They were both of them of Sir Edmund's council. 
He married, preſident Dudley's ſiſter. 


! Other accounts ſay, that he and the old magiſtrates were guard- 
by the militia with great formality. : 
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1689 “ firing on our ſoldiers, and, as 1 am informed, hey WM b 
« ſome of them. When the ſoldiers came to the battery Bo 
or ſconce, they preſently turned the great guns abou Ml © © 
« and pointed them againſt the fort, which did muc “ f 
« daunt thoſe within, and the ſoldiers were ſo void cf fear, os. 
« that, I preſume, had thoſe within the fort been reſolute Ml © h 
to have loſt their lives in fight, they might have killed 
an hundred of us at once, being ſo thick together befor: M © ? 
« the mouths of the cannon of the fort, all laden with ſmal © M 
* ſhot, but God prevented it. Then they demanded a Ml © © 
« ſurrender, which was denied, until Mr. Weſt a“ 
another ſhould firſt go to the council, and, after their 
< return, we ſhould have an anſwer, whether to fight or of t 
* no. Upon their return, they came forth from the forte, MI Pal 


——  — —— — 
— 


* and went diſarmed to the town-houſe, and from thence, en 
*© ſome to the cloſe gaol, and the governor, under a guard, Edr 
„ to Mr. Uſher's houſe. - The next day they ſent the : 
two colonels to demand of him the ſurrender of the n 


* caſtle, which he reſolved not to give, but they told him, if 
<« he would not give it preſently, under his hand and ſeal, e 
<* he would be expoſ-d to the rage of the people, and ſo 
e [efthim ; but he ſent and told them that he would, and MW *© 
« did fo, and they went down, and it was ſurrendered to 
«© them with curſings, and they brought the men away 
« and made Capt. Fairweather commander in it. Now, e 
« by the time that the men came back from the caſtle, al Judy 
<« the guns, both in ſhips and batteries, were brought to | 
<« bear againſt the frigate, which were enough to have 
< ſhattered her in pieces at once, reſolving to have her. It 
« is incident to corrupt nature to lay the blame of our WF . 
< evil deeds any where rather than on ourſelves, ſo Capt. fear 
George caſt all the blame now upon that devil Randolph, WM time 
« for had it not been for him he had never 2 . had 
90 ople, earneſtly ſolliciting that he might not 0 | 
* ad to ſurrender the ſhip, for by ſo doing boti = 


* Mr, John Nelſon, a young gentleman of Boſton, at the heal WM Pra 


of the tiers, demanded the fort the ſecond time, and then Mar 
the governor came down and ſurrendered himſelf and the fort 


« himſelf 


Neale. 
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« himſelf and all his men would loſe their wages, which 1689 
« otherwiſe would be recovered in England, giving leave 
to go on board and ſtrike the topmaſts and bring the 
« ſails on ſhore, and ſo he did. The country people came 
« armed into the town, in the afternoon, in ſuch rage and 
« heat, that it made us all tremble to think what would 
« follow, for nothing would ſatisfy them, but that the go- 
« yerhor muſt be bound in chains or cords, and put in a 
more ſecure place, and that they would ſee done before | 
« they went away; and, to ſatisfy them, he was guarded | 
by them to the fort,” — — | 
The former governor, Mr. Bradſtreet *, with ſeveral 
of the magiſtrates choſen in 1686, and ſome of the princi- 
pal merchants and other principal inhabitants, being con- 
vened at the town-houſe, ſigned the following meſſage to Sir 
Edmund Andros, which was the firſt public act done by them 
At the town-houſe in Boſton, April 18, 1689. | 
« Sir, Ourſelves and many others, the inhabitants of 14 
this town and places adjacent, being ſurprized with the 
people's ſudden taking arms, in the firſt motion whereof 
we were wholly ignorant, being driven to it by the preſent 
accident, are neceſſitated to acquaint your excellency, that, 
for the quieting and ſecuring the people inhabiting this 
country from the imminent danger they many ways lie 
open and expoſed to, and tendering your own ſafety, we 
judge it neceſſary, that you forthwith deliver up the go- 
vernment and forcifications, to be preſerved and diſpoſed 
according to order and direction of the crown of England, 
which ſuddenly is expected may arrive , promiſing all 


—_— — — — 
* * 
po — - _—— 


Mr. Bradftreet was eighty-ſeven years of age, had been ſixty 
years a magiſtrate. His venerable preſence was neceſſary, but his 
time for buſineſs was over. - Mr, Foſter, a wealthy 3 who 
had not been many years from London, was among the moſt active, 
and there are more original papers of his hand writing than of any 
other perſon's. 

+ A circular letter was drawn up, to have been ſent, in the name 
of the Prince of Orange, to confirm all gove nors in their places. 
That to New-England was ſtopped, by a repreſentation from Mr. 
Mather, the agent, to Mr. Jephſon, ſeeretary to the Prince. 


ſecurity 
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| 1689 ſecurity from violence to yourſelf, or any of your gentle. F 

men or ſoldiers, in perſon or eſtate, otherwiſe, we ace af. Mg 

fured, they will endeavour the taking of the fortifications MW bent 
by ſtorm, if any oppoſition be made. | 

To Sir Edmund Andros, Knight. | * 

William Stoughton S. Bradſtreet Wait Winthrop I der 

Thomas Danforth, John Richards Sam. Shrimpton MW «ay 

. Eliſha Cooke, Wm. Browne all tl 

If. Addingron Barth. Gedney =_y 


who 
Jonn Foſter num 
Peter Serjeant 400, 
David Waterhouſe | me 
Adam Winthrop — 

9» 
]. Nelſon. trom 
Howeviz Wl V's 
be g 
* Mr. Nelfon was a gentleman of good family and anear relation — 
to Sir Thomas Temple, an enemy to the tyrannical government of alloy 
Andros, but anEpiſcopalian in principle, and of a gay free temper, bein 
which prevented his being allowed any ſhare in the adminiſtration men 
after it was ſettled, although he was at the head of the party that qua 


demanded the ſurrender of the tort. He went not long atter upon a Wl: de 
trading voyage to Nova Scotia, where he was taken by a paity of 
French or Indians and carried to Quebec. Notwithſtanding the ond 
light put upon him, yet ſuch was his regard for his country that 
he ran very great riſque of his life in an attempt to give intelligence 2nd 
of the deſigns of the French, The following letter, remaining upon req, 
the Maflachuſets files, ought to be made public to do honor to your 
his memory. | 
| * Auguſt 26, 1692. 

% About 14 days ago arrived two men of war and fix merchant 
ſhips from Frans, which came furnithed with recruits of pro- 
viſion, ammunition, 30 more great guns, 24 pateraroes, one mor- 
tar and zo ſhells, —— A little before the arrival of theſe ſhips, Ma- 
dock aw ando, the Penobſcot ſachem, came here, who made and re- 
ceived divers compliments, preſented the governor with five Eng. 
ih captives, and r-ceived from him preſents encouraging him and 
the reſt to continue the war, but. all gave but little ſatisfaRion to 

the Indians, who expected greater recompence. They would often 
diſcourſe their diſcontent, to ſome of us who underſtand their lan- 
" guage I was in hopes to make ſome improvement of their diſcon- 
tent, by propoſing the ſettlement of a trading houſe up Penobſcot 
river at Negas. They were glad of the propoſal, and it is the 
only means of recovering our intereſt with theſe eaſtern Indians. 
I promiſed to ſend my thonghts thereon to yourſelves, of which 


—, 


Q 


l 
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However exceptionable the firſt riſing of the people 1689 
might be, yet this meaſure of the magiſtrates and other 
gentlemen ſeems to have been neceſſary. It is difficult to 
| conceive 


| would have you to conſider, c. Madockawando gave daily ad- 
vice of all their reſults, he is certainly well af cted towards us. 'I'wo 
days ago he was diſpatched from hence, with orders to get together 
all the Indians he can, they make account of two or three hundred, 
they are to remain at Penobſcot until the two men of war join them, 
who are preparing themſelves as well as they can, adding to their 
number 200 Canadians, fo that, in all, they will have above 
:00, who, with the Indians, are to aſſault Wells, Ifles of Shoals 
and Piſcataqua. The deſign is dangerous if you ſhould be unpro- 
vided, I have therefore improved my utmoſt endeavours to give 
vou this intelligence. By money, and a promiſe of good reward 
from yourſelves, I have corrupted two Frenchmen, viz. Arnaud Du 
Vienon and Francis Albert to be bearers of this letter, and alſo to 
be guides to two Dutchmen and two Engliſhmen, who promiſe to be 
with you in 22 days. I pray that they may be contented. I have 
furniſhed them with 13 French crowns which it is juſt ſhould be 
allowed to my wife. My charge 1s, otherwiſe, great here, there 
being ſo many of my poor countrymen to relieve, &. The two 
men of war, which come from hence, are, the one a great Dutch 
ſquare ſtern ſhip of about 5; oo tons, takes in fix guns from hence, ſo that 
the will have in all 38 guns, &c. the other is a French frigate of 34 
guns, Who is the admiral, They take at Port Royal * along the 
coat,” all the ſmall veſſels, ſhallops, boats, &c. to land their men. 
You will do well to prepare, for their reception, a good fireſhip, 
and other means neceſſary, according as your * pov ſhall hi - 


rect. recommend myſelf unto your prayer, and rem:in gentlemen 
your humble ſervant, 


J. NersoN. 


Auguſt 27th, The ſhips of war go from hence in 12 or 15 days, 
their voyage probably to St. John's and Penobſcot will coſt them a 
month's time more, ſo that you may expect them in about 6 or 7 
weeks hence. After their attempt upon your coaſt, they are to 
cruize for about a month, &c. ſo that all concerned in ſhipping mutt 
take care to their affairs. Let no public talk be made of his etter, 
for, by the eſcape of ſome priſoners, the report will come hither 
cap to my damage.---Excuſe my broken manner of writing, 

am forced to do it as I can get opportunity, and that is in my b 
becauſe of the often coming in and out of the man that attends me 
«ho once ſurprized me and took from me my inkhorn, but in all 


wings [elſe J am well treated. 80 are all the r& according as the. 
*ountry affords, &c. 


The 
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1689 conceive in what other way the people could have been 
quieted. Had they been left to themſelves, the conſe- 
quences mult have been terrible. Some who had been 
the molt firm in fupport of the charter were afraid, hoy. 
ever, of being called to account for their concern in this 

action *, — 
A 


The letters came to Springfield the 23d of September, and a 
or two after to Boſton. The Frenchmen, not long after, hy ſome 
means or other were retaken and carried to Canada, Where the 
were puniſhed as deſerters. Before their execution they confeſſe] 
the whole. Mr. Nelſon was carried out with them, in expectation 
of the ſame fate. They were ſhot before his eyes He was ſent 
back to priſon and ſoon after to France, but, on his paſſage, 
2 with a fellow paſſenger to convey intelligence of a ſecond 

ſign, of 12 men of wär * 2000 troops, 2 were every day 

expected at Canada, to make a deſcent upon the Engliſh colonie; 
from Piſcataqua to Carolina. He was confined in France, in a 


tmall hole, for two years, without opportunity of ſeeing any p:rſon of 
but a ſervant who brought h's victuals to a grate. A pentieman, anc 
who had taken notice of the perſon who carried the victuals from of 
day to day, had the curiolity to enquire what priſoner wa 

there, and to ſpeak to him at the grate, and to aſk if he cal 
could do him any ſervice. Mr. Nelſon detired ac other favo than i to. 
have a letter ſent to England, to inform Sir Purbeck Temple of hi; Wa 
condition, which was done, and, ſoon after, a demand was made of the 


his releaſe or exchange. H- was then looked upon as a perſon of 
ſome importance. He was ſent to the Baſtile, and, juſt before the the 
peace of Ryſwick, was allowed to go to England, upon his parole, ſol, 
and ſecurity given by a French gentleman for his return. The peace Wit 
being concluded and he intending to return, was forbad to do it by 
King William, but, to prevent any trouble to his friend, he went 
contrary to order, and ſurrendered himfelf. Being diſchargel, ene 
upon his return to England he was brought into trouble there far the 
going back to France coatrary to the King's order, but at length 


returned to his family after ten or cleven years abſence. 5 

* Mr. Danforth the deputy governor, writes to Plimouth Apri « 2 
roth, Their enterprize herein was without the privity of thoſe wic, « x 
* when hegun, judged themſelves obliged to eadeavour the pte, « x 
* vention of bloodſhed, and, thereupon, did give their ſenſe and « f. 
advice to the governor, Sir Edmund, as they apprehended ve!) * 


„ n-ceiJary. { yet tear what the A e will be, and « q 
« heartily pray that no bitter fruit may ſpring forth from this « f 
* root. We have need of God's pity and pardon, and ſome On ©; 

6« apprebene t 
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A long declaration was read from the balcony or 1689 
gallery of the town-houſe. This is printed at large 
in Neale and other writers. There would be room to 
doubt whether this declaration was not a work of time, 
and prepared beforehand, if it did not appear, by the ſtile 
and language, to have been the performance of one of the 
miniſters of the town of Boſton , who had a remarkable 
talent for very quick and ſudden compoſures ; beſides, it 
was not printed until ſeveral days after, and perhaps was 
corrected and enlarged. Indeed, it fully appears from 
many private letters, ſtill preſerved, one of the belt ſorts of 
evidence of the truth of hiſtorical facts of this nature, that 
none of the magiſtrates were privy to the riſing of the 

ple, and, in the people themſclves, it ſeems to have 
been ſudden, and without any previouſly concerted plan. 

Tux next day, April 19th, an order was ſigned by moſt 
of the perſons who ſubſcribed the advice to Sir Edmund, 
and alſo by Wm. Johnſon of Woburn, and James Ruſſell 
of Charleſtown, directed to John Fipon, commander of the 
caſtle, and accompanied with an order from the late governor, 
to deliver the fort and ſtores to Capt. Fairweather, which 
was complied with. The 20th, the tumult being abated, 
the new council began to conſider what form of government 
they ſhould eſtabliſh, in the room of that which was diſ- 
ſolved. They firſt invited divers other perſors to join 
with them, who were required to ſign an approbation of 
the advice given to Sir Edmund, and, being thus ſtrength- 
ened, they took the title of A council for the ſafety of 
the people, and conſervation of the peace.“ Thoſe who 
« apprehend it will be wiſdom to hallen our addreſs, to thoſe that 
ate now ſupreme in England, for pardon of fo great an irruption, 
and for a favourable ſettlement under the ſanction of royal autho- 
* rity.” And in a letter to [ncreaſe Mather, July zoth, © The an. 
tient magiſtrates and elders, aithough they had ſtrenuouſſy ad viſed 
* to further waiting for orders from England, and diicouraged any 
attempts of that nature, ſo far as they had opportunity, yet were 
they now compelled to aſſit with their pieſence and councils 


for the preventing of blogdſhed, which had molt certaiuly been 
* the iſſue; if prudent councils had not been given to both parties.” 


J Mr, Macher. 
B b thus 
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thus aſſociated with the firſt mentioned, were James Ruf. 
ſell, John Phillips, Penn Townſend, Joſeph Lynde, John 
Joyliffe, Eliakim Hutchinſon, Nath, Oliver, John Eyre, 
Jeremiah Dummer, Wm. |ohnſon, John Hawthorne, An— 
drew Belcher, Richard Sprague, James Parker, Dudley 
Bradſtreet, Nath. Salronſtall, Richard Dummer, Robert 
Pike, ohn Smith, Edmund Quincy, William Bond, and 
Daniel Pierce. They choſe Mr. Bradſtreet their preſi- 
dent, Iſaac Addington clerk of the council, and Wait Win— 
throp commander in chief of the militia, and appointed 
officers in the ſeveral ports for entering and clearing 
veſſels, and John Foſter and Adam Winthrop, two of 
their number, ſtewards or treaſurers. 

Tux continued to pals orders, from time to time, for 
the regulation of the inhabitants; but the authority wes 
weak, and there was a neceſſity of a further ſettlement. 
They were careful to avoid reaſſuming their charter. 
Beſides the exceptions that might be taken whilſt the 
decree againſt it ſtood in full force, there were many who 
were deſirous of a ſettlement from England, ſenſible of 


the defects in the charter; and when the governor and 


aſſembly, afterwards addreſſed, for the reſtitution of it, they 
deſired ſuch further privileges as were neceſſary. They 
had, no doubt, received advice of the convention called by 
the Prince of Orage, and in imitation of it, on the ſecond 
of May, they recommended to the ſeveral rowns in the 
colony to meet, and depute perſons, not exceeding two 
for each town, except Boſton four, to form an aſſembly, 
to fit the ninth of the ſame month. Sixty- ſix perſons met, 
and preſented a declaration to the preſident and former 
magiſtrates in particular *, taking no notice of ſuch as had 
aſſociated with them; but upon receiving an anſwer in 
writing, they deſired the whole council to continue in 
their ſtation until the 22d inſtant, at which time 1t was 
agreed there ſhould be a meeting of the repreſentatives ol 


They declare the governor, deputy governor, and aſſiſtants 
choſen and ſworn in 1686, according to charter rights, and the 
deputies then ſent by the freemen of the ſeveral towns, to be the go- 
vernment now ſettled in the colony. Recor ds. 


all 


— 
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all the towns in the colony, at Boſton, who were to be 1689 
ſpecially inſtructed by their cowns. Letters had been ſent 

to Plimouth and to Connecticut“, to acquaint the principal 
gentlemen there, with what had been done at Boſton. 

Both thoſe colonies were content the governor ſhould be 
confined at Boſton, and both reaſſumed their old form of 
government. Nothing paſſed relative to New-Hampſhire 

or Rhode-Ifland. As ſoon as the news reached New-York, 
Nicholſon, the lieutenant-governor, diſpatched the follow- 
ing letter, directed to Simon Bradſtreet and Wait Win- 
throp, Eſquires, and others. 


a * 


* Plimouth imitated the Maſſachuſets in ſecuring one of the council 
who was within that coleny, as appears by the following declaration. 
A declaration of ſundry of the inhabitants of Plimouth, Ap. 22, 
1689. Whereas we have not only juſt ground to ſuſpect, but are 
„Well aſſured that Nath. Clark hath been a real enemy to the peace 
and proſperity of this people, and hath, by lying and falſe informa- 
tion to the late governor, cauſed much trouble and damage to this 
place, endeavouring to deprive us of our lands, and expoſing us 
to the unjuſt ſeverity of perſons ill affected to us, whereby a con- 
„ fiderable part of our cltates is unrightcouſly extorted from us, to 
the great prejudice of our families, and the loſs of many neceſſary 
* comforts; and he perſiſting, from time to time, in his malicious 
* forging complaints againſt one or other of us, whereby we are in 
* continual hazard of many further great inconveniences and miſ- 
„ chiefs. We do therefore ſeize upon his perſon, reſolving to ſecure 
* him for the hands of juitice to deal with him according to his de- 
" mer.” MS. | 
Mr, Treat, the governor of Connecticut, gives this account of their 
proceedings, in his letter to their agent, Jan. 6, 1689. In the be- 
ginning of May laſt, upon the amazing reports and tidings of the re- 
volution of the government in the Maſſachuſets, and ſeizing of the 
governor and ſo many of his council, and that part of the country 
up in arms before we knew any thing of it, but the news did ſoon 
fly like lightning, and ſoon after, our men in moſt places gave out, 
that they would no longer obey us, or ſubmit to Sir Edmund's go- 
vernment; at the ſame time, the eaſtern Indians went on in their 
\ barbarous cruelties in murdering our countrymen at the eaſtward ; 
and we had, by letters from New-York and Long-Ifland, caution 
given us of ſeveral pickaroons that were on the coaſt to alarm us on 
the ſea board ; the true and real grounds of the procedure of the 


oy in . aſſuming the government was, ſalus populi eſt ſuprema 
=_ 
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New-York, 1689, iſt May: 


„ IT was an extraordinary ſurprize to us to hear of 
the confuſions the inhabitants at Boſton have occaſioned, 
by taking that part of the government to themſelves, 
and that they have ſeized upon the perſon of his excel. 
6 lency and ſeveral of the officers. We cannot imagine, 
*© that any ſuch actions can proceed frum any perſon of 
quality amongſt them, but rather promoted by the rabble, 
and that for the ſafety of his excellency's perſon thoſe 
meaſures have been taken; but hope, and doubt not, be- 
fore this time, the fury of thole perſons may be allayed, 
and that his excellency and the reſt of the officers mar 
be reſtored to their former ſtations, or at leaſt have 
liberty to come hither. For this part of the govern- 
ment, we find the people in general inclined to peace ard 
<6 quictnels *, and doubt not the people will remain in their 
© dutits. Me do not queſtion. but you will fend us a ſpeedy 
+ anſwer, the matter berng of ſo great conſequence, tend- 
ing to the peace and quietneſs of us all, which if you 
„ do, we remain your friends and ſervants, 
Fra. Nicholſon 

Frederick Flyple 

N. Bayard 

S. Courtland.” 

The 


* The inhabitants of New York, having never experienced any 
ercat degree of hberty, there would have been no grounds of fears 
of à revolt. if it had nut been for the example of New-England. From 
their hrſt ſubjection to England, the government had been the fame, 
and the Du:ch governors who preceded were not leſs abſolute 
than the Eugliſh. Upon the news from Boſton, Capt. Nichol- 
{on, the licatenaut governor, propoſed to admit part of the trained 
bands to watch and ward by turns within the fort, under their 
own officers, and offered to apply the money ariſing from the 
cuſtoms, to the fortifying the city, and making ic defentible againſt 
a foreign enemy. Jacob Leiller, a captain ot the trained bands, 
happeued to have a {hip juſt arrived with wines, the duties whereof 
wou!d haves amounted to one hundred pounds, which he retutfcd to 
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pay, the collector being a papiſt, and there bciug no legal au— 


thority to receive ik.“ Soon after he excited the people upon the 
call 
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The following anſwer was returned. 


“Gentlemen, Bos rox, 11th May, 1689. 
* In anſwer to yours of the firſt of May inſtant, giving 
an account of your having received the general intelli- 
gence of the revolution occurring here, expreſſing your 
hopes that before this time the fury of the people may 
e be allayed, and that Sir Edmund Andros and the reſt of 
* the officers may be reſtored to their former ſtations, or 


eaſt end of Long Iſland to march to New York, in order to take 


poſleſſion of the fort, to prevent its being delivered vp to fo- 
reigners. When they came within twelve miles of the ei y, being 
about eighty in number, they ſent three of their leaders to the 
lieuten:nt governor, who, having convened his council, gave them 
ſuch anſwers as induced them and the reit of the company to retu-n 
home. A rumor was ſoon after ſpread, of a defign to maſſacre the 
inhabitants, during the public worſhip in the Dutch church, upon a 
Sunday. J he Friday before the day for the ſuppoſed exceution, the 
people roſe, and ſcemingly compelled Leiſter to head them. One 
Hail went as their leader to the fort. The guard, conhiiting of the 
trained bands, readily admitted them, Leiſler followed, and took 
the command of the men. This was the ziſt of May. The ſame 
evening they ſent for tne keys from the lieutenant governor, who 
was obliged to deliver them. The trained band conſiſting of fix 
companies, the captain of each company was to command h s day 
according to their order. When it came to Leiſler's turn, tie 3d 
of June, he cauſcd an alarm, and the people being all brought to- 
gether, a declaration was prepared in writing ready to be ſigned. 
that with their lives and fortunes they would defend the proteſtant 
religion, and keep the fort for King William and Queen Mary, 
until their Majeſties further order.” The people then choſe a com- 
mittee, who aſſumed the name of a © committee of ſafety.” They 
appointed Leiſler captain of the fort. J he lieutenant governor with- 
drew. In his abſence, Leiſler takes upon him the adminiſtration, 
and, after ſome time, calls himſelf lieutenant governor, and chooſes 
2 council. The province continued in great confußon, until the ar— 
rival of govern r SI:ughter with a commiſfon ſrom King William and 
Queen Mary. Le:ſler wc che poſſe ſſion of the fort againy che governor, 
longer than he could juſtity himſelf in ſo doing. His enemies took 
the advantage of it, and he was tried, condemned, and executed as 
a traitor, The party rage which was raiſed on this occaſion, was 
kept up many years after ia New-York, and delcended ts the poſte- 
my of cach ſide, 
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1689 at leaſt may have liberty to come to you. We perceive 


« you have not a particular account how things are at 
&« preſent circumſtanced with us, there being no other 
« form of government than a committee for ſafety of the 
<« people and conſervation of the peace, the ſoldiers {till 
% continuing in arms. And the people are ſo well ſatisfied 
in the juſtifiableneſs of their late action, that they con- 
c tinue their ſpirit and reſolution, to purſue what they have 
« put forth in their public declaration printed, which is 
here incloſed, as alſo a printed copy of the advice given 
« by ourſelves and others unto Sir Edmund, Which will 
© ſhew the neceſſity of our then interpoſing. And we 
<« have no other ſtation than to intend the common ſafety 
« and conſervation of the peace, and it is not in our power 
< to ſet any perſons at liberty who are confined and kept 
&* by the ſoldiers. This being all the preſent anſwer we 
% can make to you, if accepted, we remain, 
Gentlemen, your friends and ſervants, 

&« To Capt. Fran. Nicholſon, S. Braditreet 

« Fred. Phillips, Nich. Bayard, Wait Winthrop. 

„ and Steph. Cortland, Eſqrs.“ 


Tur repreſentatives of 54 towns met at Boſton, on 
the 22d of May *. They ſoon diſcovered a deſire to re- 
aſſume the charter. The major part of the council were 
againſt it. Two days were ſpent in diſputes, The pto- 
ple without doors were allo much divided in ſentiments 
On the 24th, the governor and magiſtrates, choſen in 1686. 
ſigned a paper, declaring their acceptance of the care and 
government of the people, according to the rules of the 
charter, for the conſervation of the peace and ſafety of 
the people, until, by direction from England, there be an 
orderly ſettlement of government, provided an addition 
ſhould be made of fit perſons to aſſiſt them, as was deſired, 
and that what had been before done be allowed, and the 
ſtewards be reimburſed : This they did for the ſatisfaction 

# Each town gave inſt. utions to their members whether to re- 


aſſume or not. For'y of the fifty-four wie for re- aſſump ion of the 
Cuarter, | 
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of the people, and from the preſent neceſſity, but they did1689 
not intend, nor would be underſtood to intend, an aſſump- 


l 
| 
| 

| 

tion of the charter government, Their declaration was 1 

accepted by the repreſentatives, notwithſtanding its being | 
by 1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


qualified in the concluſion of it“. The next day, Mr. 
Winthrop, and moſt of the other gentlemen who had acted 
as members of the council, and who had a ſtrong party in 
favour of their continuing ſo to act, gencrouſly quitted all 
claim to it, in confidence, as they expreſs it, that the peo- 
ple will be inviolably preſerved in their obedience to the 
directions expected from England, and that the perſons of 
all the gentlemen confined ſhould be well treated, and 
promiſed to endeavour to pacity the people, who were diſ- 
ſatisfied on their account, and to promote the public tran- 
quility, as far as ſhould be in their power. 

Taz 26th (being Sunday) a ſhip arrived from England, 
with advice of the proclaiming King William and Queen 
Mary. This was the molt joyful news ever received in 
New-England. The fears of the people of any very bad 
conſequences from their late actions, were now over. On 
the 29th, the proclamation was publiſhed in Boſton, with 
greater ceremony than had been known, the governor and 
council, civil and military officers, merchants of the town, 
and principal gentlemen of the town and country being 
on horſeback, the regiment of the town, and many com- 
panies of horſe and foot from the country, appearing in 
arms; a grand entertainment was prepared in the town- 
houſe, and wine was ſerved out to the ſoldiers. 

Taz 5th of June, the repreſentatives of the ſeveral 
towns, upon a new choice, afſembled at Boſton. The 
council immediately propoſed to them to exhibit articles 
againſt the gentlemen ſeized by the people, or elſe to con- 


-— — 9 — 


N ſent to their inlargement, upon ſecurity given; but this 
f Was not agreed to 7. The next day, the repreſentatives 
a urged . 
* By this declaration all the gentlemen who had joined the governor 
, ind aſſiſtants choſen in 1686 were excluded from the new council. 
Some days after, Sir Edmund, by letter, demanded an imme- 
" lite releaſe of himſelf and the other perſons concerned in govern- 
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168gurged to the council, to take upon them the part they do 
ought to bear in the government, according to the charter, pre 
until orders thould be received from England, and declared fir 
* they could not proceed to act in any thing of public con- of 
cerns, until this was conceded.” An acceptance was voted, K 
this declaration being given as the reaſon of the vote. act 
By theſe ſt-ps, the change was made from the unlimited N 
power of Sir Edmund and four of his council, to the old po 
government, which had continued above fiſty years; but gl 
the weight and authority did not return with the form, uP 
They were ſcrupulous of their power themſelves, and tly 
made an apology, in an addreſs to the crown, for cauſing thi 
certain pirates to be executed. They found it very difficu! gl 
to raiſe men, and continue them in ſervice, for the defence an 
of the province. Several contemptuous pamphlets againſt ti 
them were publiſh-d with impunity. Thirty years before, * 
the authors of the like would have been guilty of a capita 12 
offence, And although the firſt advices, received after. 05 
wards from England, gave them ſome grounds to expe a Fu 
r--eftabliſhment of government in the old form, yet theſe N 
advices were ſoon ſucceeded by others winch cauſed them to | 
deſpair of it *. Mr. Mather, the agent in England, waited N 
the event of the prince of Orange's expedition. Soon = 
after the withdraw of King James, Mr, Mather was intro- 11 
„ duced A 
en 
ment, or under his charge, then in cuſtody, or under reſtraint. The hc 
27th June the repreſentatives reſolved that Mr. Joſeph Dudley, Sit 5 
Ed mund Andros, Mr. Edward Randolph, Mr. John Palmer, Mr [o'n T 
W eſt. Mr. James Graham, Mr. George Farwell, and Mr James Sher- 8⁷ 
Jock, were not bailable, and ſent up ſeveral heads of charges againſt ta 
them. | | 
| ] 
* « We are far from willingly doing any thing arbitrary; but the b 
long want of directions from England for ſettlement of government 
doth weaken our hands.” Gow, Lrad brett I iter to Sir H. An, ha 
OA. 26, 89. ; ; fel 
„The long delay of orders from England referring to the per- ki 
ſons confined upon the revolution, and want of confirmation of tre an 
government, ha h given occaſion to divers ill deſigning men, who of 
were taken off from their employment and ways of un,ufl gain, I 


ſtudiouſly to employ themſelves in oppsſirg and urd-rvalning 
authority, which hath emboldened others to tnvuſe praclices ws 
0 | | 533 4 ha! 
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duced to the Prince of Orange, by Lord Wharton, and 689 


prevented the circolar letter before mentioned, for con- 
firming governors, being ſent to New- England. The 14th 
of March, Lord Wharton introduced him again to the 
King“, when, after humbly congratulating his Majelty's 
acceiſion, Mr. Mather implored his Majeſly's favour to 
New-England. The King promiſed all the favour in his 
power; but hinted what had been irregular in their former 
government. Whereupon Mr. Mather undertook that, 
upon the firſt word, they ſhould reform any irregularities 
they ſhould be advi'ed of, and Lord Wharton offered to be 
their guarantee, The King then ſaid, that he would 
give orders that Sir Edmund Andros ſhould be removed, 
and called to account for his mal-adminiftration, and that 
the King and Queen ſhould be proclaimed by the former 
magiltrates. Mr. Mather was a faithtul agent, and was 
unwearied in ſecuring friends for his country. Beſides 
ſeveral of the nobility and principal commoners, he had 
engaged the whole body of the diſſenting miniſters, whole 
weight, at that time, was far from inconſiderable. 

Taz family of Aſhurſt had always been friendly to 
New-England. The firſt addreſſes after the reſtoration, 
were ſent to Mr. Aſhurſt, Mr. Leveret, and Mr. Richard 
Hutchinſon, to be delivered to the King. Sir Henry 
Aſhurſt, a member of parliament, was more particularly 
engaged at this time by Mr. Mather, who delired that 
he might be impowered by the colony to apnear as their 
avent, Mr. Hampden, another member, alto ſhewed 
great friendſhip. The houſe of commons voted the 
taking away the charters of the plantations to be a 
grievance t, and a bill paſſed the houle tor reſtoring 
| Charters, 
hath rendered them criminals of the higheſt nature, by committing 
felonies, piracies, and murders, and the. coy common enemies to man- 
kind, and neceſſitated us to draw the (word of jultice againſt them, 
and bring them to trial and condemmation, and io execute ſome, to 
deter others, &c. which ue truſt will not be offenhive co his Macily: 
Eradſiriet's letter to Ajrrfl, Fan 29, 16890 

* king William and Que-n Mary were proclaimed 13th Feb. 

＋ at a committee of. grievances, Martis 5 Martii 1688, reſolved 

IiTjil, 
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1689charters, and the New-England charters were expreſ 


mentioned ; bur whilſt the bill lay in the. houſe of Lords, 
the parliament, ſooner than expected, was prorogued, the 
King going to Ireland. The King, from the beginning, 
_ Ciſcovered a deſign to reſerve the appointment of the go- 
vernor to himſclf. It was in vain, after loſing this chance in 
parliament, to try for the reſtoration of the old charter, 
A new charter, with as many of the old privileges as could 
be obtained, was all that could be hoped for. In the mean 
time, application was made, for expreſs power and autho. 
rity to be granted to the colony to exerciſe government 
according to the old charter, until a new could be ſettled, 
This was obtained *. At the ſame time an order was ſent, 


com manding 


nem. con. that it is the opinion of this committee, that the late pro- 
ſ\-cutions of quo warrantos againſt the cities, two univerſities, the 
towns corporate, boroughs and cinꝗ ports, and the plantations, and 
the judgment thereupon, and the ſurrenders of charters to the 110- 
lation of their ancient rig!.t;, are illegal and grievances. By the 
houſe, © Reſolved, that this houſe doth agree with the ſaid com- 
mitte in ſaid reſolve, and that the late proſecution of quo war- 
rantos againſt the cities, two univerſities, the towns corporate, 
boroughs and cinq ports, and plantations, and judgment thereupon, 
and the ſurrenders of charters to the violation of their ancient 
rights, are illegal and a g-ievance.” MS. 
* WiLLianuR. 


Truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well. Whereas we are 
informed by ſeveral addreſſes from the colony of the Maſſachuſets 
bay, and particularly by the addreſs coming to us in the name of 
the governor and council and convention of the repreſentatives of 
the p ople of the ſaid colony, that they had oyfully received the 
notice of our happy acceſſion to the throne of theſe kingdoms, and 
cauſed the proclamation thereof to be ãſſued throughout the ſaid ter. 
ritory : We have therefore thought fit hereby to ſignify our royal 
approbation of the ſame, and gracious acceptance of your readinels 
in performing that which was neceſſary, on your parts, for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace and quiet of our ſaid colony, And whereas 
you give us to underftand, that you have taken upon you the pre- 
ſent care of the gevernment, until you ſhould receive our order 
therein; we do hereby authorize and impower you to corftinue, 
in our name, your care in the adminiſtration thereof and preſerva- 
tion of the peace, until we mall have taken ſuch reſolutions and 
given ſuch directions for the more orderly ſettlement of the ſaid go- 
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-ommanding the delivery of the fails taken from the Roſe 1688 


frigate, and another order for Sir Edmund Andros, and 
the other perſons, to be ſent to England“. Mr. Mather 
| intended 


rernment, as ſhall moſt conduce to our ſervice, and the ſecurity 
and ſatis faction of our ſubjects within that our colony. And fo we 
bid you farewell. Given at our court in Whitehall, the 12th day 
of Auguſt, 1689, in the firſt year of our reign, 
By his Majeſty's Command, 
Colony of Maſſachuſets. SHREWSBURY. 


WILLIAM R. 

Whereas Sir Edmund Andros, knt. late governor of our dominion 
of New-England, has been ſeized by ſome people in Boſton, and 
is under cloie confinement there, together with Edward Randolph, 
john Trefry, and divers other fubjeds, who have humbly requeſted 
us, that they be either ſet at liberty, or ſent 1n ſafe cuſtody into 
England, to anſwer before us what may be objected againſt them: 
We do hereby will and require that the ſaid Sir Edmund Andros, 
Edward Randolph, John Trefry, and others our ſubjeQs that have 
been in like mannar ſeized by the ſaid people of Bolton, and ſhall 
de at the receipt cf theſe our commands detained there under confine- 
ment, be forthwith ſent on board the firit ſhip bound hither, to an- 
ſwer beforg us what may be object-d againſt them, and that you take 
care that they be civilly uſed in their paſſages from New-England, 
and ſafely conveyed to our royal preſence. Given at our court at 
Whitehall this 3oth day of July, 1689, in the firſt year of our reign. 

By his Majeſty's command, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
To ſuch as, for the time being, take care for preſerving the peace 
and adminiftring the laws in our colony of the Maſſachuſets-bay 
in New-England, in America. 


Of all that were concerned in the late government, Mr. Dudley 
felt moſt of the people's reſentment. Oppreſſion is leſs grievous from 
a ſtranger, than one of our own country, Danforth writes to I. Ma- 
ther, * Mr. Dudley is in a peculiar manner the object of the peo- 
ple's diſpleaſure, even throughout all the colonies where he hath ſat 
judge; they deeply reſent his correſpondence with that wicked man 
Randolph for overturning the government. The governor and 


council, though they have done their utmoſt to procure his enlarge 


ment, yet can't prevail, but the people will have him in the jayl, 


and when he hath been by order turned out, by force and tumult 
they fetch him in again,” &c. Mr. Dudley to C. Mather, June 1ſt, 


am told, that this morning is the laſt opportunity for rolling 


Wy the ſtone from the mouth of this ſepulchre, where J am burie 
aye, in which I yet trouble you for your aſſiſtance. To governor 
Bradſtreet, 


- 
—_ — — 
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165gintended to have returned to New-England with theſe qt. 


ders; but his ſon being taken with the ſmall-pox at Dell, 
prevented his embarking. Letters arrived in Englang, 
preſently after the King's order to the old magiſtrate, 
ſrom Sir Edmund Andros, Mr. Dudley, &c. complaining 
of their uſage. Nicholſon and Uſher came to London 
alſo with their complaints, and the Indians falling upon 
Piſcataqua about the ſame time, it was imputed to the re. 
volution in the Maſſachuſets, and the friends of Neu. 
England were afraid the powers would be recalled *, and 
a governor ſent over without delay. | 
Tux letters did not arrive in New-England until ve 

late in the year, but came very opportunely to calm the 
commotions which had very much increaſed there, Sir 
Edmund, his ſervant having enticed the centinel to drink, 
and then to ſuffer him to be upon guard in his ſtead, 
eſcaped from the caſtle, and went to Rhode-Ifland, where 
Major Sanford ſtopped him, and ſent him back to the caflle 
again f. The firlt opportunity after the arrival of the 


King's 


Bradſtreet, Sept. 12th, After twenty weeks unaccountable in. 
priſonment, and many barbarous uſages offered me therein, the lak 
ie ven weeks whereof are upon account"of your letters to me, I have 
now to complain, that on Monday, the whole day, I could be allowel 
no victuals till nine of the clock at night, when the keeper 's wit 
offered to kindle her own fire to warm | 4 Be for me, and the 
corporal expreſly commanded the fire to be put out I may be eally 
opp eſſed to death. God will hear them that complain to hin,—l 
pray your directions for your oppreſſed kinſman, J. D.“ 

* Nath. Mather's letter to Increaſe Mather, &c. 

+ Leifſer, at New-York, was greatly alarmed at Sir Edmund's 
eſcape. He writes to the Maſſachuſets governor from New: York, 
Sept. zd.“ The elcape of Sir Edmund, and his arrival at Rhoce- 
Iſland, where Col. Dongan did, the ſame day, land ſome of |' 
people, and himſelf not far off, cauſed a jealouſy in us of a bad ce- 
'*3n. In this interim of time arrived here Mr. John Emerſon, John 
Leverett, Wil.jam Brattle, Thomas Maccarty, and John Percy, from 
the ferry, atter w tch ſet in the night well armed, and, as repoit®, 


went into a tavern, where doors and windows were ſhut, a man v1. 
horteback was diſpatched poſt out of the town, made us all bee"? 
J jent 
| {ur 


them of Si Ecmund's people, and he himſelf not far off, 
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King's order, he, with Mr, Dudley and ſeveral others, 1689 


embarked for England“. The general court thought it 
adviſeable to ſend over two of their members to join with 
cir Henry Aſhhurſt and Mr. Mather in maintaining their 
charges againſt their oppreſſors, as well as in ſoliciting the 
reſtoration of the charter, with ſuch additional privileges as 
hould be thought proper, viz. Eliſha Cooke, and Thomas 
Oakes +, both of them aſſiſtants. Mr. Cooke was a gentle- 
man of good underſtanding, and had been well educated, 
had always adhered ſtifily to the old charter, and when 
all the reſt of the aſſiſtants declined reaſſuming it, he alone 
was in favour of it f. Mr. Oakes was a man of Jeſs conſe- 
quence, but attached to the ſame fide, having been ſome 
time a repreſentative of the town of Boſton, and not of 
the aſſiſtants when they refuſed to reaſſume. They were 
inſtructed, among other things, to ſollicit in parliament, or 
elewhere, the confirmation of their ancient charter, and 


for the ſtrangers of whom I demanded a paſs ; they ſaid they had 
one, but loſt it; they knew no body but Major Erockholt and Capt. 
Locker, two known papiſts, whereby I ſuſpeted them to be really 
of Sir Edmund's people, and beat the drum. I ſent twelve ſol- 
Ciers to ſearch the houſe for their portmanteaus, two were brought 
ard pwned to be theirs I found about forty letters, moſt of them 
direfted to diſapprovers of our actions, which cauſed me to alarm 
the town, by which arlarm I got immediately about five hundred 
men courageouſly armed, and, while the committee read the let- 
ters, I ſent out parties to ſearch for ſtrangers, and for the men of 
tie houſe where they arrived, being perions who never juined with 
u t0 watch and fortify, nor armed in any alarm. The letters being 
read, and nothing found, we ſuſpeted that thoſe of conlequence 
were gone, and ſo remained upon our guard. In the morning Mr. 
Lawrence peruſed a letter from his grand-child, wherein the cha- 
ratters of the ſaid gentlemen were ditcovered ; upon which flender 
proof and my charity, I ventured to releaſe the ſaid gentiemen, 
uo confeſſed we had juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them, all things falling 
ot as they did.“ 

The four perſons firſt named belonged to the college at Cambridge. 
The beginning of February. 
W * Oakes was not choſen aſſiſtant until May, after they ems 
AKed, 

+ This appears from the files of che court. 


6 all 
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168 gand all its rights and privileges, civil and ſacred, and, i 
there ſhould be opportunity, to endeavour the obtaining 
ſuch farther privileges as might/be of benefit to the colony, 
The agents diſagreed, and by this means, certain articles in. 
tended againſt Sir Edmund were never ſigned by them“ 


He 


Mr. Mather ſaid, that the Earl of Monmouth told him they had 
cut the throat of their country in not doing it; but Mr. Cooke's ex- 
cuſe was, Sir John Somers's advice, which he ſaid was againlt doing 
it. An enquiry into the conduct of Sir Edmund and the reſt it wa 

deſigned ſhould be avoided, and this was the reaſon of Sir John 
Somers's advice to Mr. Cooke. When the agents firſt appeared 
before the council, Sir Edmund, Dudley, Randolph, &c. had no- 
tice to be preſent alſo, and came prepared with a charge aga'n{t the 
colony, for rebellion againſt lawlul authority, for impriſoning the 
King's governor, &c. Sir John Somers thereupon ſaid, chat the agents 
were upon the defenſive part, and were ready to anſwer any com- 
plaints. Sir Robert Sawyer, who had brought the quo warranto 
then declaimed largely againſt the colony for thoſe deeds by which 
he ſuppoſed the charter forfeited; but, in the cloſe, to prevent an 
anſwer, acknowledged that what he ſaid was foreign to the preſent 
caſe, and one of the lords ſaid, let us keep to the matter before us, 
The agents were then required to give the reaſons of the oppoſiton 
to Sir Edmund and his authority. They began with his pr clama: 
tion, and other endeavours to ſtifle the news of the prince's landing, 
and the impriſonment of the perſon who brought over the declarz- 
tion. Lord prefident (Marquis of Carmarthen) aſked who impriſoned 
Sir Edmund and the reſt ? Sir John Somers replied, The country, 
my Lord, oppreſſed by an arbitrary government, did there as we did 
here, roſe as one man, took the opportunity of the news of the re- 
volution in England to free themſelves from the yoke they were un- 
der. Lord preſident. You ſay it was the country and the people, 
that is no body, let us ſee A B and C, the 
their caſe. Here is a charge againſt the 
body has ſigned the paper. Sir J. Somers. My Lord, we are here, in 


behalf of the country, to manage their concerns, and not in the 


behalf of any particular perſons. One of the agents then whiſpered 


Sir John, that if that was a, ſtick, they would ſign the paper im- 
mediately ; but he replied no, we are in our way, and have fol- 
lowed the direction of the board, and if they will bring us off thus 
they may. One of the Lords ſaid, I perceive the revolution wat 
there as it was here, by the unanimous agreement of the people 
for who ſeized and impriſoned the late lord chancellor? Who ſeized 
and impriſoned the lord ſuch and ſuch, naming ſeveral, and (e- 
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15 obtained, ſome time after, the government of Virginia, 1689 
where he died. Mr. Dudley was appointed chief juſtice 
of New-York, and the latter end of the year 1690, was 
'W: Boſton, in his way to his poſt. Nicholſon endeavoured 
for the government of New-York, but had not intereſt to 1 
carry it, and was appointed lieutenant governor of Vir- 
ginia, under Lord Howard of Effingham“. 
Taz war with the Indians, which began before the 9 


revolution of government, continued all the year after. | 

, WH Madockawando, ſachem of the Penobſcots, who came into i 

» WI Pemaquid, was ſent to Boſton, where he arrived juſt about | 
de dme the governor was confined, The authority 1] 

| Wrcated him kindly, and ſent him home, and at the fame | 
ume wrote to St. Caſtine, and deſired him to uſe his in- 

0 


fluence over the Indians, and offered him ſafe conduct, if 
he inclined to come to Boſton. Madockawando had pro- 
miſed his intereſt for redemption of the captives which had 


| 
ccred the gatriſon of Hull? &c. I think we underſtand the matter | 
well enough, and ſee no reaſon why we may not go forward with | 
| 
| 
| 


the proof. Another lord ſpake to the ſame purpoſe, and ſaid the 


People were to be commended for what they had done; but lord | 
;- WH prelident applied himielf to the agents, and ſaid, gentlemen, here | 
7, Wh bs been a pretty deal of time ſpent, my lords will give his Ma- | 


jelty a true and impartial account of what has been ſaid on both | 
bdes, and wait his Majeſty's further pleaſure, and you may with- 4 
draw for the preſent. The next day Sir Edmund and the reſt were | | 
diſcharged from any further attendance, and a report being made | 1 
to his Majeſty in council, the ſame was approved, and the matter 
was ordered to be diſmiſſed on both ſides.” (My. Cooke's letter.) 
Thas the agents were diverted, by their own council, from — 
their inftructions, and ſupporting a charge which had been prepar 
and offered to the Lords of the council. It was well known, that 
t would be moſt agreeable to have no enquiry made. Lord pre- 
ident's own arbitrary actions, whilſt Earl of Danby, for which no 
ed Wh fatfaftion had been given, would have ſtared him in the face, and 
m- would not have well conſiſted with the oblivion intended for what 
ol. U paſt at home, to have been very ſtrict in enquiring into tyranny 
us in the colonies, | 
vas * He wrote to the Maſſachuſets authority, to enquire into the 
'c; tue of the Indian war, and with an air of boaſting concludes his let- 
ed er,“ From him who has the honour to be their Majeſties lieute - 
e. unt governor and commander in chief of the colony of Virginia, 
red Wl ©: Nicholſon,” 
been 
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168 been taken, and for putting an end to the war; but bork 


he and Caftine deceived the government. Madocka- 

wando proved a moſt virulent enemy. | 
Tur Indians of Penicook, upon Merrimack river, in the 
ſoring of the year 1689, profeſſing great friendſhip to Ma- 
jor Waldron, of Quochecho *, were civilly treated by him, 
and one of their chiefs were lodged in his garriſon, The 
Indian, in the night, opened the gate to a great number of 
Saco and Penicook Indians, who lay hovering found it, 
They killed the major and twenty two others, and carried 
away twenty-nine captives, and plundered and burnt the 
neighbouring houſes. The authority at Boſton were 
equally anxious for the protection and defence of the 
people, as if they had been within the colony, and fent 
out forces for their relief. Intelligence arrived, ſoon after, 
of miſchief done in ſeveral parts of the county of York, 
or province of Main, and, on the 22d of Auguſt, the fort 
at Pemaquid, the command of which (being garrilncd by 
14 men only) was given to one Weemes, an officer Sit 
Edmund had lett there, was beſieged by the Indians, Ir 
was fo ſituated as to be overlooked from a rock near to itt, 
From thence the Indians galled the garriſon to ſuch de- 
gree, that the next day they capitulated upon terms, which 
were kept with Indian faith, ſome of the men being 
butchered, and the others carried captive, There were n0 
hopes of ſecurity by ſea or land, the French from Quebec 
inſtigating the Indians, and joining parties with them, and 
the French from Acadie, by their ſmall privatcers, infelt- 
ing the coaſts, and taking many veſſels. In the winter, 
rheretfore, the general court were meditating an attempt 
both upon Port- Royal and Quebec, Sir William Phips 
came 


# 


* In New Hampſhire. . | 
+ Both Engliſh and French have fell in'o the like miſtake, in the 


' fruation of (everal forts, built face that time. 


I Sir William Pbips was a New-England man, born at Pemaquid 
in 1650, where he kept ſheep until he was eighteen years 0'd, then 
was an apprentice to a ſhip carpenter. When he was free, be {et up 
his trade, avd built a ſhip at Sheepſcote. After that, he followed 


tue ſea, aud tearing of a Spaniſh wreck near the Bahamas, he 2 


lu 
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came to New-England in the ſummer of 1689. He was 168g |} 


thought the fitteſt perſon for the command of the forces. 
ht ſmall veſſels, with ſeven or eight hundred men, was 
thought a ſufficient force for Port Royal. | 


Tus fleet ſailed the 28th of April, and returned the zoth 1690 


of May. The fort at Port-Royal being in no capacity to 
ſtand a ſiege, ſurrendered with little or no reſiſtance. Sir 
William took poſſcſſion (as appears by his journal) of the 
whole ſea coaſt from Port-Royal to Penobſcot and the 
New-England ſettlements. The plunder was thought equal 
to the whole expence. But this was conjecture. The acqui- 
ſition was ſo eaſy that the court were confirmed in the pro- 
ſecution of their deſign upon Canada. Beſides, the ravages 
began upon the frontiers by French and Indians, as ſoon as 
the ſpring opened, made it appear more neceſſary than 
ever, Caſco fort, with above 100 perſons, was beſieged ® 
and taken, whilſt the forces were gone to Port-Royal. 
There was a ſtill further inducement, they hoped to re- 


ſuch an account of it in England, that in 1683, he was appointed 
commander of one of the King's frigates, the Algier Roſe of 18 
guns, and went in ſearch of it, Fat failed. Soon after, being fitted 
out by the Duke of Albemarle upon a ſecond voyage, he was more 
ſucceſsful, and brought home a treaſure of near three hundred 
thouſand pounds, his own ſhare being about ſixteen thouſand pounds 
only, The King knighted him. He was ſoon after appointed 
high ſheriff of New-England, which he accepted with a view to 
ſerve his country, under a tyrannical government, but he could do 
no ſervice, and was in England again in 1688. King James, about 
the time of his abdication, offered him the government of New- 
England, It was not a time to accept of it, Sir William had the 
character of an honeſt man. His education was very low. He was 
of a haſty temper, and being a ſtout man, he would uſe his cane 
and fit after he was governor, Some inſtances of this ſort with a 
captain of a man of war and a collector occaſioned complaints 
againſt him in England, which he was ſent for to anſwer, and fo 
far juſtified or excuſed his paſt conduct, that he was returning to 
his government, when he fell fick and died, and was buried 
in St. Mary Woolnoth church, London, By a ſeries of for- 
tunate incidents, rather than by any uncommon talents, he 
roſe from the loweſt condition in life to be the firſt man in his 
Country, | 


May 17th. 
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commend themſelves to the King's favour, and to obtain 
the eſtabliſhment of their government. A ſmall veſſel had 
been ſent to England expreſs, the beginning of April, with 
a repreſentation of the expoſed ſtate of the colony, and the 
neceſſity of the reduction of Canada, and praying for a 
ſupply of arms and ammunition, and a number of the King's 
frigates to attack the French by ſea, whilſt the colony 
forces ſhould march by land and perform their parts“. 


"# Oc The conſideration of the premiſes, hath put the govern. 
ment here upon ſending a veſſel on purpoſe to give their Mefties 
and moſt honorable privy council a true information of the pre- 
ſent condition of theſe their Majeſties colonies. Sundry planta- 
tions eaſterly, in the province of Maine, are utterly ruinated and de- 
populated. Ihe war was begun there the ſummer 1688, and about 
700 ſoldiers then levied in this colony by Sir Edmund, and ſent 
thither, the charge whereof 1s not yet defrayed.---Laſt fummer we 
had as great a number, or more, in conſtant pay; the whole of 
the rates already made amount to more than twenty thouſand 
ounds. This 3 are now ſo very poor, that many profeſs they 
$48 not corn for their families, and thoſe to whom wages are due, 
cry, that if they have them not, they and their families mult ſtarve. 
— There being now wars between Holland and France, ſome are 
fearful leſt the Hollanders ſhould eſſay the poſſeſſing themſelves of 
Canada, and though 1t 15 hopeful they may prove better neighbours 
than the French, yet, conſidering the damage that will thereby 
be ſuſtained by the crown of England, in loſs of fiſhery, maſt- 
ing, furs, &c. it were better to expend two or three thouſand 
pounds for the gaining that place, than that the Krench, or Dutch 
either, ſhould have it. This ſmall veſſel, coming upon this 
ſole errand and buſineſs, to ſerve their Majeſties intereſt, muſt 
not be permitted to return empty. We have confidence, that, 
may their Majeſties have a true information, they will judge the 
33 war made by the French and Indians upon their ſubject 
ere, to be more their Majeſties concern than their ſubjects, and 
will not ſuffer them to fink and periſh under fo heavy a burden, 
but will order to be ſent out of the King's ſtore four or five hundred 
barrels of powder, with ſhot proportionable, and four or five thou- 
ſand fuzees, our guns being many of them loſt in the war. 
You may aſſure their Majeſties that it will encourage their ſubjects 
here, with all alacrity of mind, to ſerve their Majeſties there- 
with, for reducing the French in Canada to their Maje hes obe- 
.dienZe, if their Majeſties ſhall give ders for a ſuitable number 
of frigates to attack them by ſea,” Dep. Gov. Danforth's letter i 
Sir H. Afpurft, April 1, 1690. = But 
Bu 
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But their hands were too full in England to give any at- 


tention to this propoſal. The Maſſachuſcts, however, 
determined to proceed, and Connecticut and New- Vork 


engaged to furniſh a body of men. Two thouſand were 


expected to march by Lake Champlain and attack Mont- 
real, at the ſame time that the forces by ſea ſhould. be be- 
fore Quebec. It was late in the ſeaſon to undertake this 
great affair, but they tarried longer than otherwiſe they 
would have done, in expectation of the ſtores they had ſent 
for to England. None arriving, the th of Auguſt the 
fleet failed from Nantaſket. There were between thirty 
and forty veſſels, great and ſmall, the largeſt of 44 guns 
and 200. men, perhaps not of ſuperior ſtrength to. a ſixth. 
rate man of war, the whole number of men about two 
thouſand, They did not arrive before Quebec until the 
;th of October. Great dependence was had upon a diviſion. 
of the French force, but it happened, moſt unfortunately, 
that the forces deſigned againſt Montreal had retreated, 
and the news of it had reached Montreal before the fleet 
arrived at Quebec, ſo that Count Frontenac, the French 
general, was able to employ the whole ſtrength of Canada 


againſt this little army *. This muſt have ſtruck a damp 


upon 


When a plan is thus formed, conſiſting of various 2 upon | 


the due execution of every one of which the ſucceſs of the whole: 
depends, it muſt give great pain to men, who have not loſt all. 
feeling, not to have it in their power to perform the parts aſſigned: 
them, and much greater to have been guilty of negle& or un- 


faithfulneſs. It is difficult, at this day, to aſcertain. the cauſe of 


the New-York and Connecticut forces failing. A letter from 
Boſton. to London, Nov. 24th 1690, ſays, That the enemy had 
notice of our coming, very long before we could get at them, 
and whereas we had laid in beforehand, that the five nations of 


the weſtern Indians, with a party of Engliſh from Connecticut and 
Albany, ſhould, by land, alarm the French quarters about Mont- 


real; it fell out that, when theſe were upon their march, ſome 


that therein ſerved the French intereſts, by their wiles, gecoyed/ 
them into a retreat that proved unlucky for us.” The MtraQted' 


ſtate of the government of New-York, one party determined to 


run the public intereſt if the other had engaged in it, muſt have 


contributed to this diſappointment. Leifler writes in a rage 
Ce 2 | to 
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but little hopes of ſucceeding. Le Hontan, a French 
writer, ſays, the general was at Montreal when he heard 
the news of the flect's being in the river, and that, if the 
Engliſh had made their deſcent before his arrival at Que- 
bec, or two days after, they would have carried the place 
without ſtriking a blow, there not being 200 French in 
the city, which lay open and expoſed on all hands, but 
that they loſt three days in conſulting, before- they 
came to a reſolution. Succeſs is wiſdom with mankind in 
general, From the ill ſucceſs of this undertaking, both 
Engliſh and French writers have treated it with ridicule 
and peculiar contempt, The next morning after the fleet 
arrived, Sir William ſent a ſummons aſhore. If it was too 
pompous, the anſwer was too inſolent. The Engliſh were 
called hereticks and traytors, and told, that if it had not 
been for the revolution, New-England and Canada would 
have been all one. The French ſay the Major who car- 
ried the ſummons was threatned with a gibbet, and had 
like to have ſwooned. No notice is taken of this in the 
Engliſh journals. And it 1s not likely to be true, An 


to governor Bradſtreet, Sept. 15th 1690, ** I have uſed all arguments 
and means poſſible to reinforce for Canada, but by Major Win- 
throp's treachery and cowardice, with the reſt of his tools, hath 
rendered the work altogether impraQticable, his errand being ſo 
far effected as to leave us in a weaker ſtate than he found us. 
Nevertheleſs, we deſpair not in the leaſt ſo to maintain that poſt, 
that it ſhall defy him and all his afailants ever to dare attempt- 
ing ſuch lewd unaccountable practices in ſuch a rebellious manner, 
as his keeping a garriſon in Livingſton's houſe, poſting centinels 
to challenge the grand rounds, and other crimes, not only to 
ſtop our proceedings to paſs the lake, but to anſwer the ambitious 
ends of the — united therein to divert our forces 
another way.----Good God ! how monſtrous is it, under pretence 
of general aſſiſtance, to cover their particular intereſts and bring 
to paſs ſuch treacherous purpoſes. Mr. Livingſton, that betrayer 
of the province aud arch eee with yourſelves, being willing 
to have expoſed us to the remaining inhabitants; however, God 
be thanked, we had thoſe that made early proviſion againſt theſe 


devices, &Cc. 


Thus Winthrop's character ſeems to have been made a ſacrifice 
to Leiſler's vanity and madneſs. 


attempt 
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attempt was made to land the next day (the 5th) but the 16 
violence of the wind prevented. The 8th, they landed 
all the effective men, amounting to between twelve and 
thirteen hundred“. They were fired upon from the 
woods by French and Indians, and marched in dilorder, 
and did not attempt to croſs Charles river, which lay be- 
tween them and the town. Night o /ertook them. Upon 
examining a deſerter, he gave them ſuch an account of the 
ſtrength of the French, as diſcouraged them from ad- 
vancing gny farther. The ſhips were drawn up the next 
evening before the town. They did little damage to the 
enemy, but were much ſhattered by the cannon from their 
batterics. The forces continued aſhore until the 1 1th, 
rather upon the defenſive, when they embarked with pre- 
cipitation. A council of war was called the next day, and 
propoſals were made for another atteinpt, after a few days 
refreſhment for the men; but tempeſtuous weather came 
on, which drove ſome of the vellels from their anchors 
and ſcattered the whole fleet, and they made the beſt of 
their way back to Boſton, where Sir William arrived the 
19th of November. Some of the fleet were blown off to 
the Weſt-Indies, one was loſt upon Anticoſta, andtwo or 
three were wrecked or never heard of. It appears by 
manuſcript letters, that about two hundred men were loſt 
by the enemy and ſickneſs . The ſmall-pox, which pre- 
vailed in Boſton before they failed, had got into the army. 
Many died of the camp diſeaſe after tneir return, and 
ſpread the infection among the inhabitants of Boſton. 
This was was a humbling ſtroke to New-England. The 
return of the New-York and Connecticut forces was the 
moſt viſible cauſe of the diſappointment. Walley, who had 
the command of the land forces, gave in a journal of his 
proceedings to the general court. His conduct was cenſured 
by particular perſons, but there was no public enquiry. 


* Le Hontan makes them three times that number, and that they 
left 300 dead on the ſpot. 

+ Sir William ſays, in his repreſentation to King William, that 
he did not loſe above 30 men by the enemy. 
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1690 Tur government was utterly unprepared for the return 


of the forces. They ſeem to have preſumed, not only 
upon ſucceſs, but upon the enemy's treaſure to bear the 
charge of the expedition, The ſoldiers were upon the 
point of mutiny for want of their wages. It was utterly 
impracticable to raiſe, in a ſew days, ſuch a ſum of money 
as would be neceſſary. An act was paſſed for levying the 
ſum, but the men could not ſtay until it ſhould be brought 
into the treaſury. The extreme difficulty, to which the 
government was thus reduced, was the occaſion of the firſt 
bills of credit ever iſſued in the colonies, as a ſubſtitute in 
the place of money. The debt was paid by paper notes 
from two ſhillings to ten pounds denomination, which notes 
were to be received, for payment of the tax which was to 
be levied, and all other payments in the treaſury, This 
was a new experiment. They had better credit than 
King James's leather money in Ireland, about the ſame 
time. But the notes would not command money, nor any 
commodities at money price. Sir William Phips, it is ſaid, 
exchanged a large ſum, at par, in order to give them credit, 
The ſoldiers, in general, were great ſufferers, and could get 
no more than twelve or fourteen ſhillings in the pound. 
As the time of payment of the tax approached, the credit 
of the notes was raiſed, and the government allowing five 
per cent. to thoſe who paid their taxes in notes, they be- 
came better than money. This was gain to the poſſeſſor, 
but it did not reftore to the poor ſoldier what he had Joſt 
by the diſcount . Sir William Phips, after a few weeks 
| tarry 


+ Arma tenenti, omnia dat, qui juſta negat. 

* Barbadoves was the firſt which followed the example. Mr. 
Woodbridge, a New-England man, was the projector, 'Their bills 
ſan ſo low, that theiſland was in confuſion, and they ſoon aboliſhed 
them. All che colonies upon the continent, Nova-Scotia excepted, 
have, frſt or jail, with very different ſucceſs, gone into the ſame 
ſubſtitute. It may be made a query, whether the project of a land 
bank in England in the reign of King William, which entirely failed, 
was not taken from this expedient of New England. ; 

t The government, encouraged bv the reſtoration of credit to their 
Hills, attcrwards iſſued others ſor charges of government. They 

| obtained 
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tarry in Boſton, embarked for England, to ſollicit an ex- 1690 


pedition from thence againſt Canada, the government, at 
the ſame time, ſending their humble addreſs to their 
Majeſties, ſhewing the neceſſity of it. 

WHiLsT the forces were gone to Canada, and the event 
uncertain, the Indians pretended to be diſpoſed to peace. 


obtained good credit at the time of their being iſſued. The charges of 

vernment were paid in this manner from year to year. Whilſt the 
um was ſmall, ſilver continued the meaſure, and bills continued their 
valuey, Wa the charges of government encreaſed, after the 
ſecond expedition to Canada in 1711, the bills likewiſe en- 
creaſed, and in the ſame or greater proportion the ſilver and 
gold were ſent out of the country. There being a cry of ſcarcity 
of money in 1714, the government cauſed 50,000l. to be iſſued, 
and in 1716, 100,000l. and lent to the inhabitants, to be paid in 
at a certain period, and in the mean time to paſs as money. Lands 
were mortgaged for ſecurity, As ſoon as the filver and gold 
were gone and the bills were the ſole inſtrument of commerce, 
pounds ſhillings and pence were altogether ideal, for no poſſible 
reaſon could be aſſigned why a bill of twenty ſhillings ſhould 
bear a certain proportion to any one quantity of filver more than 
another: Sums in bills were drawing into the treaſury from time 
to time by the taxes, or payment of the loans, but then other 
fums were continually iſſuing out, and all the bills were paid 
and received without any diſtinction either in public or private 
payments, ſo that, for near forty years together, the currency 
was in much the ſame ftate, as if an * thouſand pounds 
ſterling had been ſtamped in pieces of leather or paper of various 
denominations, and declared to be the money of the government, 
without any other ſanction than this, that, when there ſhould be 
taxes to pay, the treaſury would receive this ſort of money, and 
that every creditor ſhould be obliged to receive it from his debtor. 
Can it be ſuppoſed that ſuch a medium could retain its value ? 
In 1702, 6s. 8d. was equal to an ounce of ſilver, In 1749, 50s. 
was judged equal to an ounce of ſilver. I ſaw a five ſhilling bull 
which had been iſſued in 1690 and was remaining in 1749, and 
was then equal to eight pence only in lawful. money, and fo re- 
tained but about one eighth of its original value. Such was the 
deluſion, that not only the bills of the Maſſachuſets government 
paſſed as money, but they received the bills of the government of 
Connecticut, New-Hampſhire and Rhode Iſtand alſo as a currency, 
The Maſſachuſets bills paſſed alſo in thoſe governments. In 1749 
bills of credit were aboliſhed, and un'eſs the evils which they oc- 
caſioned ſhould be forgotten, the government, it muſt be preſumed, 
will never iſſue any more. 
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Major Pike and Major Hutchinſon F, two of the aſſiſtants, 
were appointed to treat with them at Wells, but nothin 

was done, On the 29th of November, ſix of the chiefs, 
viz Edgeremet, Toqualmot, Watombamet, Naictumboit, 
Walombee, and John Hawkins “, brought in ten captives, 


and in behalf of the Penicook, Winnapiſſiaukee, Offapy, 


Pigwacket, Amafcoggin, Pejepſcor, Kenebeck Indians, 
and all adjacent places, within the territories of thoſe 
Sagamores, agreed upon a truce until the firſt of May en- 
ſuing, upon which day they were to meet at the houſe of 
lie utenant Storer, in Wells, and to bring in all the Engliſh 
captives, and to ſettle articles for a firm and laſting peace. 
This agreement was made at Sagadehoc, with Capt. ohn 
Alden, appointed by the governor and council for that 
purpoſe. In conſequence of this truce, the land enjoyed 
reſt for the winter. 1 
Ar the day appointed, Mr. Danforth, the deputy 
governor, and ſeveral others, with a proper guard, te- 
paired to Wels, but no Indians appeared. Capt. Con- 
verſe went out, and meeting with ſome of them, they 
came in, bringing two captives with them, and promiſed 
in twenty days to bring in all the reſt. The deputy 
governor returned diſappointed, and a freſh ſupply of 35 
men were ſent to Storer's houſe, where they were ſcarcely 
arrived, when, on June gth, an attack was made upon the 
garriſon by 200 Indians, with Moxus, a noted Sachem, at 
their head ; but the fortunate arrival of theſe recruits pre- 
vented the enemy from ſucceeding. Divers were killed 
at Berwick, Exeter and Cape Nidduck. A ſmall army 
was lent into the eaſtern country by ſea, which landed at 


| Maquoit, and marched to Pejepſcot, but met with none of 


+ Grandſon to Mrs. Hutchinſon. : 

* The laſt received his name from the Engliſh, his Indian name 
not mentioned, The others are names of dignity, it being their 
cuſtom when one chief dies to give the name to his ucceſſor in office, 
though not of his Family: There were an Edgeremet and Narctom- 
buit at the treaty of Falmouth in 1749- Toxus has been the name 
of a Norr dgewock chief for divers ſucceſſions. Perhaps from the 
ſame cauſe that the Pharaohs and Ptolemies kept up thoſe namesÞn 
Egypt, a reſpect tor them that firſt bore them. N 
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attacked by a great body of Indians. Their veſſels were 
aground. Engliſh and Indians kept firing all night. The 
Indians were, by thisarmy, diverted from going over to the 
Iſles of Shoals, which they intended to have done. The 
frontiers were unmoleſted after this, until the 28 th of Sep- 
tember, when 7 people were killed and taken at Berwick, 
and the next day, between 20 and 3o at Sandy-beach 
and in October, a family was deſtroyed at Rowley, and 
another at Haverhill. On the 25th of January, the town 
of York was deſtroyed. Moſt of the houſes were un- 


guarded. A gun, fired by the Indians, cauſed many of the 


inhabitants to run to their doors. They found themſelves 
ſurrounded with Indians; about 50 of the Engliſh were 
killed upon the ſpot, and near an hundred captivated, 
The miniſter, Shubael Dummer, who was in great eſteem, 
was ſhot dead, as he was mounting his horſe at his door, 
and his wife and family made priſoners. They ſet fire to 
the houſes, four fortified houſes only holding out againſt 
them, viz. Alcock's, Prebles's, Harman's, and Norton's. 
A party of men were ſent from Portſmouth, but too late 
to give relief, 


Warr.sT thecolony was thus diſtreſſed withinthemſe]ves, 
their enemies in England took the advantage of their di- 
ſtreſſes, and uſed them as an argument againſt the reſtitu- 
tion of the charter, imputing all to the bad adminiſtration 
of government. The difference between their agents allo 
Increaſed, Mr. Wiſwall, a miniſter of Plimouth colony, a 
gentleman of piety and learning, was in Boſton when Mr, 
Cooke and Oakes were about to embark, and he was de- 
lired to go with them. He had no credentials. He 
joined in politicks with Mr. Cooke, rather than with Mr. 
Mather. The people of Plimouth were extremely deſirous 
of continuing a ſeparate government, but it that could not 
be obtained, they chole to be annexed to the Maſſachuſets, 
rather than New-York. When Mr. Slaughter was ap- 
per governor of New-York, Plimouth was put into 

s commiſſion, but by the induſtry and diſcreet — 
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1691 of Mr. Mather, the commiſſion was altered *. An order, 


after this, was iſſued to the Lords chief juſtices, Holt 
and Pollexfen, and the attorney and follicitor general“, 
to draw up a new charter for the Maſſachuſets, and Pli. 
mouth was included in it. When Mr. Wiſwall underſtood 
this, he oppoſed it, in hopes of obtaining a ſeparate grant, 
This offended the ſollicitor general, and he ſtruck out 


Plimouth, 


Connecticut, to remove all exception, obtained the opinion of 
three gteat lawyers upon the caſe of that colony, which was as follows, 

The corporation of Connecticut colony in New-England, not 
having under their public ſeal ſurrendered their charter, and there be. 
Ing no ſurrender upon record, only, when it was propoſed to them, b 
the late King James, that they ſnould take their choice, whether they 
would be under the governor of New-York or of Boſton, th 
humbly prayed, that they might lll enjoy the privilege of chuſing 
their own governor according to their charter, but, if the Kin 
was reſolved otherwiſe they ſaid they had rather be under Bolton 
than under New-York. After which, Sir Edmund Andros did, 
by a commiſſion from the late King James, invade the liberty of 
the peaple in that colony, and exerciſe a government over them 
contrary to their charter, which they moſt unwillingly ſubmitted 
ro. But fince the late happy revolution in England, the people 


of Connecticut have choſen a governor and aſſiſtants according to 


their charter, and doubt not but that they have a legal right to 
their former privileges. 

Qu. Whether the charter belonging to Connecticut in New- 
England is, by means of their involuntary ſubmiſſion to Sir Ed— 
mund Andros's government, void in law ſo as that the King may 
ſend a governor to them contrary to their charter privileges, when 
there has been no judgment entered againſt their charter nor any 
ſurrender thereof upon record. 

Lam of opinion, that ſuch ſubmiſſion as is put in this caſe.doth 
not invalidace the charter, or any of the powers therein which were 
granted under the great ſeal, and that the charter, not being ſurren- 
ucred under the common ſeal, and that ſurrender duly enrolled of 
record, nor any judgment entered of record againſt it, the ſame fe- 
mains good and valid in law, and that the corporation may lawfully 
execute the powers and privileges thereby granted, notwithſtanding 
ich ſubmiſſion and appointment of a governor as aforeſaid. 


2d. Aug. 169. ; ED. WarD. 
Jam of the ſame opinion; as this matter is ſlated there 15 10 

ground of doubt. Geo. TrREBY- 

Jam of the ſame opinion. J. SOM ERS- 


+ Treby and Somers, Tie 
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Plimouth, and it was again intended they ſhould be an- r6gr 
nexed to New-York. When this news reached the colony 
of Plimouth, many people were alarmed, yet their general 
court perſiſted in deliring Sir Henry Aſhurſt, their agent, 
to apply for a ſeparate charter, without ſignifying, that 
| they choſe to be joined to the Maſſachuſets, rather than to 
New-York, nor could they raiſe any money, the people 
| about Briſtol, Dartmouth, &c. pretending that there were 
no hopes of any charter for them, nor the Maſſachuſets 
f neither. The ſentiments of many of the beſt men in the 
colony were known to Mr. Mather, otherwiſe, it is not 
improbable, Plimouth would finally have been included in 


a a 8 | 
N New-York commiſſion, although near 300 miles diſtant “. FO 
ö WEN 1 
y | 
. The proceedings againſt Rhode Iſland having been very near the | 
\ ſame with theſe againſt Connecticut, the ſgme opinion would ſerve to | 
| juitify them in reaſſaming their charter. The refuſal of the Maſſa- | 
if chuſets houſe of deputies to comply with the demands of an arbitrary 
n Prince, and to make the like ſubmiſſion which the other two colonies 
d had done, cauſed a judgment againſt their charter, and however 
e equitable a re- aſſumption might have been, yet they were barred from 
0 alawful claim to it. . 
0 * Your ſervice in keeping us from New-York, and all other inti- 
mations for the good of this colony is thankfully received, and it 
b would have been well pleaſing to myſelf and ſundry others of the 
l- molt thinking men, who are deſirous of ſupporting the miniſtry Ws 
ay and ſchools of learning, to have been annexed to Boſton, yet the | 
20 greateſt part of the people, and of our deputies, are moſt deſirous 3 
L of obtaining a charter for themſelves, if poſſible to be procured, | 
though, ſo tar as I can diſcern, they had much rather be annexed 
ch to the Maſſachuſets than to New-York, yet are not willing to | 
re have it mentioned, leſt it ſhould divert any endeavours ſor ob- 
0- taining a dillin& charter for themſelves. It was voted, that two 
of hundred pounds ſhould be raiſed by a voluntary contribution. On 
4 trial made, though ſome particular men and towns did contribute 
y 


liberally, yet others, by reaſon of the great charge of the war, 

ng and partly being diſcomaged by ſome leading men, telling them 
that they would but throw away their money, that they would 

| never be like to obtain a charter, nor you neither for the Maſ- 

no lachuſets, thereby, the ſum propoſed fell conſiderably ſhort, and 


. 1 
——U— — ——— T— is i. ut. — —— 
— — 


5 by the courts order, the whole ſum not being raiſed, none was 
to be ſent. Not being in a capacity to make rates for the 
"ne equal defraying the charge, I tee little or no likelihood of obtain- 


- ng 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wnuxx Mr. Mather found it impoſſible to obtain the 


reſtitution of the old charter, his next care was to preſerve 
as many of' the privileges contained in it as he could, 
Sir Henry Aſhurſt joined with him in all his meaſures, 
Mr. Cooke was for the old charter, or none at all. Mt. 
Oakes, the other agent, joined with Mr. Cooke +. It waz 
doubtful whether they had authority, by their inſtructions, 
to ſollicit for any other. In the firſt draught of a new 
charter, the governor only was reſerved to the King, the 
deputy governor and council, and other officers, were to 
be choſen by the people, and the governer had no nega- 
tive in any caſe, This draught was made by the attorney 


general, according to what he took to be the King's mind, 


as 67 (raps in council. It was preſented at the council 
board the 8th of June 1691 *, when it was objected, tha, 
| « by 


ing a charter for us, unleſs their Majeſties out of their royal 
bounty and clemency graciouſly pleaſe to grant it, /ub forma pau- 
ſerit, to their poor but loyal ſubjects of this colony. J. 2 
Mather, Octob. 16. 1691, The charter was complete before this 
letter could arrive. ä 1 

+ Mr. Oakes, however, ſigned the petition for a new charter, al- 
though Mr. Cooke refuſed. 

* Whilſt the Maſſachuſets agents were ſolliciting a charter for 


that colony, a p oject was ſet on foot, by Doctor Cox, for forming 


a grand colony or ſtate, more extenſive than all the other colonies 
together. The original draught of a charter has this entry upon 
it, In the council chamber at Whit-hall, the 22d of Auguſt 
1690. The right honorable the lords of the committee for trade 
and foreign plantations, are pleaſed to refer the conſideration of this 
draught of a grant, to Mr. Attorney general, who is deſired to con- 
ſider how far the ſame is conſiſting with law, and to report his 
opinion thereupon to the committee, William Blathwait.” The 
report of the Attorney general runs thus, May it pleaſe your 
lordſhips, in obedience to your order of reference, I have peruſed 
this draught, and I conceive their Majeſties may erect ſuch a corpo- 
ration (as is here purported) and enable them to purchaſe ſuch lands 
and exerciſe government in the ſame. But the clauſe of confl- 
cating the ſhips and goods of their Majeſties ſubjects, who ſhall 
trade to fuch place, without the company's permiſſion, will not be 
good in law. Alfo ſome clauſes, — about the oaths and 
courts and officers, need be more clearly and intelligibly penned. 
Geo. Treby, Aug, 25th 1690.” = 
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« by ſuch a charter as this, the King's governor would be 1690 
made a governor of clouts *,”* and an order paſſed for pre- 
| orig the heads of another draught. When they were 
prepared, a copy was given to Mr. Mather, with an order 
„tom their Lordſhips, that © if the agents were not ſatisfied 
s Wiherewith, they ſhould bring in their objections to the 
attorney general.” Mr. Mather was ſo diſſatisfied, that 
„ve declared he would ſooner part with his life than con- 


0 7 
0 
v By this charter, certain perſons were to be made a corporation, 


capable in law to plead and be impleaded, &c. and to acquire and 
| purchaſe lands ds and chattels of the ſeveral natives and other 
|, inhabitants of that part of the continent of America, lying and 
| being in breadth from 36 1-half degrees of north latitude, which 
is the northerly bounds of Carolina, to 46 1-half degrees of north 
* Wititude, and in length from the pacifick ocean, otherwiſe called the 
7 fouth ſea, unto the weſterly bounds of the Engliſh colonies of New- 

York, New-Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland and the heads of the 


al great rivers, in a certain ridge of mountains, ſeparating the colony 
(= of Virginia from the reſt of the continent, which runs into the 
ty bay of Cheſipeak and from thence into the atlantic ocean, to- 
is gether with all iſlands, lakes, quarries, mines, &c. and all appur- 

terances whatſoever, to hold of and to give grant and diſpoſe of 
[. the ſame, in as ample manner as any other corporation within the 

realm of England might or could do. . 
Or The governor, deputy- governor, and aſſiſtants, were to be annu- 


'' ah choſen by the company in England. 
es They had power to cauſe to be tranſported ſubjects and ſtrangers, 
MN af goods, chattels, and merchandize. 


itt None wire to inhahit or dwell within the bounds of the patent, 
le or to tra/ e with the natives, without leave of the corporation. 


is All cho ſhould go thither, or be born there, to have the liberty of 
n- free and natural born ſubjects. 


lis Power to eſtabliſh provinces, counties, cities, towns, diſtricts | 
he ad juriſdictions, as ſhould be thought fit. 

ur Under their common ſeal in the Ring's name, to appoint judges, 

ed juſtices, ſheriffs, conſtables, and all other officers civil and military. 

0- By ſuch commanders, governors and officers as ſhould be ap- 


ds BF pointed by the corporation to erect forts, &c. to aſſemble and put 
1 n warlike poſture the inhabitants, and to encounter by ſea and land 
all A perſons invading, annoying, &c. | | 
de — court eſtabliſhed, each city or borough to ſend two 

nembers, with power to make laws, &c. for the royal approbation, 
d. WV raiſe taxes for the ſupport and defence of the colony. 

Free liberty of conſcience to all the inhabitants. 

BY * Mather”; Narrative. 
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1691 ſent to them. He was told the conſent of the agents 


follow.“ Sir Henry. Aſhurſt, with Mr. Mather, drew up, 


well be refuſed to be reſtored to any of the corporations in 


ſciences, and adventured. to inhabit a wilderneſs, which had juf 
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was not defired ; the agents of New-England were nat 
plenipotentiaries from a ſovereign ſtate; it they declared 
they would not ſubmit to.the King's pleaſure, his Majeſty 
would ſettle the country, and they might take what would 


notwithſtanding, their objections againſt the minutes, in- 
ſiſting upon the King's, promiſe, and that charters might a 


England, where they had been taken away, as to New. Eng. 
land-. Theobjettions were preſented tothe attorney gene- 
: | ral 


+ Mr. Hampden, upon this occaſion, defired the opinion of Mr, 
Hooke, a counſellor of note, which he gave as follows ; 

There are two parties which ſollicit the affairs of New-England, 

1. Thoſe who labour for an union of the whole territory under a 
captain-general, who ſhoald govern by commiſſion from the King, 
without any reſpect to former charters, 

Agamſt this party, it is juſtly objected, that a people, who, 
ſome years ſince, left their native country for the ſake of their con- 


before been ſwept of its inhabitants by a dreadful plague, who hal 
added ſo many of the heath-n to the inheritance of our bleſſed 
Savior, which no other chriſtian planters have done, who have added 
ſo great a territory to the Engliſh empire, and are fo uſcful to all 
other Engliſh plantations, who, rather than break with England, 
ſubmitted to the Turkiſh commiſſion of Sir Edmund Andros, and 
who have maintained civility beyond any other people on earth, 
I ſay, that ſuch a people ſhould have their whole con{itution 
overturned by a new ſort of government, would be hard and un- 
reaſonable. That for the preſent government to do all this, by 
taking advantage of the arbitrary and juſtly exploded proceedings 
of the laſt reign, would be ſcandalous and diſhonorable. 
2. The other party, labour to have the ſeveral charters of the re- 

ſpective colonies reſtored. 5 
Againſt them, it is juſtly objected, that a bare reſtoration of their 
charters, and eſpecially of the Maſſachuſets, would be of no ſervice 
at all, as appears both from the charter itſelf and the practice 0 
that colony, who have hardly purſued the terms thereof in any 
one inſtance, which hath given colour to evil minded men to ghe 
them diſturbance. I 
1. As to the charter itſelf, that colony, ſhould they have their 
charter, would want, | | 
1k, Power 


ral and laid before the council, and a copy ſent to the King 1691 
in Flanders, but all had no effect. The King approved of 
the minutes, and diſliked the objections made to them, and 
the charter was drawn up by Mr. Blaithwait * according to 
them. The only queſtion with the agents was, whether 
to ſubmit to this new ſettlement, or to ſignify to the mi- 
niſters of ſtate that they had rather haveno charter at all. 
Mr. Cooke continued firm to his firſt principles, and as he 
would never take any 'one ſtep towards obtaining the 
charter, ſo he utterly refuſed to accept of it, when granted, 


iſt, Power to call a parliament, or ſelect aſſembly, for there, 
many thouſand freemen have, thereby, an equal right to fit in their 
general aſſembly. 

2. Power to lay taxes and raiſe money, eſpecially on inhabitants 
not being of the company, and ſtrangers coming to or trading 
thther, 

4. They have not any admiralty. 38 

5. Nor have they power to keep a prerogative court, prove 

wills, &c. 

6. Nor to -re& courts of judicature, eſpecially chancery courts. 

2. The deficiency of their charter appears from their practice, 
wherein they have not had any reſpe& thereto, but, having uſed the 
aforeſaid powers without any grant, they have exerciſed their charter 
powers, alſo, otherwiſe than the charter directed. 

1. They have made laws contrary to the laws of England. 

2. Their laws haye not been under their ſeal. | 

3. They have not uſed their name of incorporation, 

4. They have not uſed their ſeal in their grants. | 

5. They have not kept their general courts, nor, 

6. Have they obſerved the number of aſſiſtants appointed by the 

charter. 

A middle way, therefore, ſeems moſt deſirable, viz. that neu 
charters be granted to the reſpective colonies, wherein the former to 
be recited, and the proceedings againſt them reſpectively, and 2 
re- new grant made, in terminis, the words grant and confirm, and 

reciting the deficiency in the former charter, all thoſe powers may 
heir be veſted in the government of the Maſſachuſets for the time being; 
vice and the colonies which have no charters to be annexed to 
of Maſſachuſets colony,” &c. : 

The charter has been ſaid to have been drawn up by Sir John 
Somers, a miſtake from his having drawn the firſt which was re- 
fuled ; others ſaid it was done by Mr. Locke, There are ſo man 
maceuracies as are not to be accounted for, if done by either of tho 


preat men, It is more probable they ſhould come from Mr. 
Hlachwayt. 


and 
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169 1 and he endeavoured to prevent the colony from accept. 
ing it alſo T. Mr. Wiſwall's principles and conduct were 


the ſame wich Mr. Cooke's, and he endeavoured to pre- 
judice the colony of Plimouth againſt the charter, a 


London, Nov. 4. 1691. 
+ Hon. Sir, 


The foregoing went by Capt. Blower, ſoon after which, Mr, 
Blathwayt prepared the draught of the charter, which was agreed 
to by the lords of the committee, and afterwards by them te. 
ferred to the Lords of the council and there alſo paſſed, ſo as the 
dedimus was figned by the lords of the great ſeal October the 5th, 
that ſo the ſeal might be affixed when they pleaſed, but a flop 
was put thereto for ſome time, and it was given out, that there 
would be no further proceeding therein till the King's return to 
court, who was then expected the firſt fair wind, which was not 
till the 19th day, but ſome being reſtleſs and impatient till that 
matter was made irretrievable, got it to paſs the great ſ-al about 
two days before, and the commiſſion mi inſtructions for the go- 
vernment were then ſaid to be alſo prepared, though his Majeſty 
has not yet declared who ſhall be the governor, and lieutenant 
or deputy governor, and I am informed, that it will be a week 
at leaſt before he will, there being ſeveral that now move for it 
beſides Sir William, and, it's fd, there are no leſs than twenty 
that lay in for the government of New-York. I have, herewith, 
ſent a copy of the charter, which, in ſome things, you will find 
comes ſhort of the minutes, and the province of New-Hampſhire 
left out, and notwithſtanding the country of Nova-Scotia, &c. 15 
therein granted, yet an after- c auſe thereby takes away all the right 
to the ſoil to the eaſtward of Sagadehock. Had any petition come 
from New-Hampſhire, reſpecting their deſire to be continued under 
the Maſſachuſets, in all probability it had been granted them, but 
the contrary being affirmed, and that they defired to be diſtinci, 

ave the advantage to Mr. Allen to gain his point, which doubt- 

eſs will be much to thcir prejudice. — —When the court ſhall 
have the charter before them, they will then ſee how far it 
anſwers their deſire and expectation, and know what they have to 
truſt to, whom I pray God to direct for the beſt, It muſt be re. 
membered, that you have no plenipotentiaries for you here, and if 
any thing ſaid or done here, by any employed by you, ſhould be 
conſtrued as obliging of you, you know how far you have obliged 
yourſelves by your commiſſions aud inſtructions to them. I hope 
you have been careful not to perpetuate any public revenue, or any 
officers ſalary or ſtipend, nor large fees, &c. Mr. Cook.'s letter #0 
Gov. Bradftrcet. ; | he 
˖ 
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other did chat of the Maſſachuſets.“ The hothinttiohi of 1690 


the officers reſerved to the crown was left, for the firſt 
time, to the agents, or rather to Mr. Mather, who was 
conſidered as inſtar omnium. Fo © | g 

Sis WILLIAM Pnirs was the perſon recommended fot 
governor, He had been choſen by the colony an aſſiſt- 
ant, the year before, and was acceptable to the people in 
general. Mr. Stoughton had been appointed deputy- 


, do believe Plimouth's filence, Humphries neglect, and 
the raſkneſs and imprudence of one at leaſt who went from News 
England in diſguiſe by night, hath not a little contributed to or 
general diſappointment.—Plimouth, the Maſlachuſets as far we 
as the Narraganſet country, and northward 3 miles beyond Merri- 
mack river,” the province of Mayne, and the lands from Sagade- 
hoc eaſt ward, as far as the eaſternmoſt extent of Acadia or Nova- 
Scotia, are clapt into one province, under ſuch reſtrictions as I be- 
lieve will not be very acceptable to thoſe inhabitants who muſt loſe 
their ancient names, There are in the new charter 28 counſellors 
(of which 4 for Plimouth) a governor and deputy, all nominated 
by one, who acts as if he were a ſole plenipotentiary. The 
governor, deputy and ſecretary are to be nominated and continued, 
only durante bene placito. Sir W. P. hath one that labours hard 

his advancement.—l only reflect on New-England's condition, 
under this juncture of providence, much like that of the, Jews, 
under Cyrus aſcending the throne af their oppreſſor. At his firſt 
appearance, they were in hope to rebuild their city and ſanctuary, 
ut were deprived of their expected privileges all his days; 
by ill-minded counſellors ——Al' the frame of heaven moves pon 
one axis, and the whole of New-England's intereſt ſeems deſign 
to be loaden on one bottom, and her particular motions te be 
concentrick to the Maſſachuſets tropick. . You know who are wont 
to trot after the Bay horſe. Your diſtance, is your advantage, by 


which you may obſerve their motions, Yet let me mind you of 


that great ſtateſman, Eccleſ. vii. 14. Few wiſe men rejoice at their 
Chains, <Doubtleſs it would be accounted: hypocriſy before God, 
and ground of deſpair among men, to ſee,any perton receive an 
entertain the preſent and. undeniable evidences of his diſappoints 
ment, with the uſual teſtimonies and compliments attending the 
leſire accompliſhed; | Miſruall to Hinkley, Now. 5. 16917 


+ * Pray let me, by eight o'clock, have the names you would 
e for governor, deputy and aſſiſtants, that I may give them to 

ny lord preſident, &c. Sir H. A/burft to I. Mather, Sept. 3, 91. 
IJ Dd preſident 
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169 rprefident by King James, and although he had not re: 
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covered his intereſt ſo far, with the people, as to obtain 
vote for an aſſiſtant, yet he ſtood well with many perſony 
of influence, particularly with Mr. Mather, the ſon, who 
wrote to his father in favour of him. + Mr. Addington, 
the ſecretary, was at that time ſecretary to the colony, 
The emoluments of that office were ſmall, compared wich 
the duty, and ſo he was in leſs danger of a competitor, 
The 28 counſellors were perſons of the beſt characters in 
the ſeveral parts of the colonies, of which, by the charter, 
they were to be inhabitants of proprietors. Several, who 
had been of the aſſiſtants choſen by the people, were left 
out of the number, Mr. Cooke in particular, alſo Thomas 
Danforth, William Browne, William Johnſon, John Smith, 
Thomas Oakes, and Jeremiah Swayne. All theſe, except 
Mr. Browne, who was ſuppoſed to have.been too com- 
pliant with Sir Edmund, were rigidly attached to the old 
charter, and Mr, Mather, no doubt, expected they would 
appear in oppoſition to the acceptance of the new ; for, 
however extraordinary it may appear, the people of the 
country were far from being unanimous in ſubmitting to 
it, expecting, that if it ſhould be refuſed, they might main- 
tain their right to their old privileges. They thought it 
would be a fingular hard caſe, that the effects of the late 
deſpotiſm muſt be felt by them alone, of all their Ma- 
jeſties ſubjects ; all other charters, whether there had been 
judgments againſt them, or whether there had been a 
ſurrender only, being, by one means or other, reſtored, 
But, it was faid, there was this difference between the 
caſe of the Maſſachuſets and moſt of the other charters. 
In general, there was no room for legal exception to the 
powers exerciſed by the corporations, but the Maſſachuſers 
charter not being intended, when it was granted, for ſuch 
government as is neceſſary to be exerciſed in a colony 


+ « Mr. Stoughton is a real friend to New-England, and willing 
to make any amendment for the miſcarriages of the late govern- 
ment. I with that you might be able to do any thing to reſtore 
him to the aver of his country.“ Cotton to Increaſe Mather. 


remote 
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remote from its mother country, 


m its mother country, a reverſion of the former 169 t 
judgment would have been of ho ſervice; and Sir George 
Treby declared to Mr. Mather, Sir John Somers and the 
two Lords chief juſtices being preſent and aſſenting to it, 
that ** if the judgment againſt the charter ſhould be re- 
verſed, and the government. ſhould exerciſe thoſe powers 
which, before the quo warranto, they had done; a new 
writ would iſſue out againſt them in Weſtminſter- hall, and 
there would be a judgment againft them; and ſuch an one, 
as that there would be no room for a writ of etror.” By 
the old charter, it was ſaid, they had power to imptifon 
or inflict puniſhment, in criminal caſes, '4tcotUing to the 
courſe of corporations in England, but that, unlefs capital 
caſes be expreſsly mentioned, the power would nogt- reach 
them; that no power was given to erect Judicatories' or 5 
courts for probate of wills, or with admiralty juriſdiftion, ; 
nor any power to conſtitute a houſe of deputies or repre- 
ſentatives, nor to impoſe taxes on the inhabitants, nor to 
incorporate towns, colleges, ſchools, &c. which powers and 
privileges had been, notwithſtanding, uſurped: Whether 
many of the corporations in England had not deviated as 
much from their original conſtitution, and whether par- | 
. ticular perſons are not puniſhable for uſurpations, and not | 
the corporation itſelf extinguiſied or diſſolved, as was | 
urged in the caſe of the city of London, it is not neceſſary | 
to determine. Seventy years practice under a new charter, i 
in many reſpects to be preferred to the old, has taken | 
away, not only all expectation, but all deſire of ever re- 
turning to the old charter. We do not envy the neigh- 
bouring governments which retained, and have ever ſince 
practiſed upon, their ancient charters. Many of the moſt 
ſenſible men in thoſe governments, would be glad to be 
under the ſame conſtitution that the Maſſachuſets province 
happily enjoys. | gn 3 
Six William Phips arrived at Boſton, with the charter, 
. the 14th of May 1692. He iſſued writs for a general 
: allembly, which met the 8th of June following. | 
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e and have brought over with them 
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a ſettlement 


| graciouly given us diſtinguiſhing marks of their royal 
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vour and goodneſs,” D 


unfortunate affair, and other tranſactions and occurrences 


- ſince the Prevent charter, to be communicated to the 


public by ſome abler pen. 
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tdthe ſpecial Religious Cuſtoms. |. 


The Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution of the Colony, and 


SA” Y " 1 
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Vr vas one great deſign of the firſt planters of the 
Maſſachuſets colony, to obtain, for themſelves and 
their poſterity, the liberty of worſhipping God in 

ſuch manner, as appeared to them to be moſt. agreeable 

to the ſacred ſcriptures. Whilſt they remained in Eng- 
land, they continued in the communion of the chu 

ſuch of them excepted as were excluded from it for non- 
conformity to ſome of the ceremonies. With ſome of the 
ceremonial parts of worſhip, they were all more or leſs 
diſſatisfied. The canons or laws of the church, and the 


rigid execution of them, they accounted a grievous burden, 


The form of government in the church, was not a general 
ſubject of complaint. They were very careful to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves, from the Browniſts and other ſeparatiſts. 
Had they remained in England, and the church been 
governed with the wiſdom and moderation of the preſent 
day, they would have remained, to uſe their own expreſ- 


fion, “ in the boſom of that church where they had re- 


ceived. their hopes of ſalvation.““ They were of the 
ſame ſtamp with Doctor Preſton, Doctor Sibbs, Mr. Hil- 
derſham, Rogers, Dod and other old puricans, who tho 
called nonconformiſts, yet, 1 ſuppoſe, never ſeparated, but 
refrained from ſuch ceremonies and ſuch parts of the liturgy 
only, as they ſcrupled to uſe. However, they did not ſup- 
poſe the form of epiſcopal government to be enjoined by 
divine authority, ſo as to make it unlawful to ſubmit to, or 
to eſtabliſh any other form. They knew very well, that 


* The ſon of one of the firſt miniſters, in a preface to a ſermon 
preached ſoon after the revolution, remarks ** that if the biſhops 
in the reign of King Charles the firſt had been of the ſame = 
with thoſe in the reign of King William, there would have 
no New-England.“ 
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upon their arrival in America, they would be no longer 
ſubject to any dioceſan in England, but they took no mea- 
ſures for the eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy, under any re- 
Hrictions or limitations by royal or national authority, 
They muſt; however, have ſuppoſed ſome form or other 
of church government would be neceſſary, but they were 
far from being determined' what it ſhould be. * Mr. Hil- 
derſham adviſed them to agree upon it before they left 
England, but it was neglected; perhaps it was impracticable. 
They knew how far Mr. Fndicot had proceeded in form- 
ing the firſt church, and how much it reſembled the con. 
ſtitution of the ſeparatiſts at Plimouth, and ſoon after the 
news of it, one company who were deſigned for New- 
England, formed themſelves into a church in the new hoſ- 
pits! at Plimouth, and John Warham and John Maverick 
were choſen and ordained their miniſters. Both of them 
had before been ordained by biſhops. The ſeparatiſts uſed 
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to boaſt, that * if the old puritans were ſecure of the magiſ- 


trate's ſword and might go on with his good licence, they 
would ſhake off the prelate's yoke, and draw no longer in 


ſpiritual] communion with all the profane in the land, and 


though they then preached and wrote againſt the ſeparatiſts, 


yet if they were in a place where they might have their 
liberty, they would do as they did.“ T The inconveniences 


we ſuffer under one extreme, it muſt be allowed, carry us in- 


ſenſibly into the other. The New-England puritans, when 


at full liberty, went the full length which the ſcparatiſts 
did in England. It does not follow, that they would have 


done fo if they had remained in England. Upon their te- 


moval, they ſuppoſed their relation both to the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical government, except ſo far as a ſpecial reſerve 


was made by their charter, was at an end, and that they had 
right to form ſuch new model of both as beſt pleaſed them. 
In the form of worſhip, they univerſally followed the New- 
Plimouth church. I find a common prayer book among 


the liſt of books preſented by William Backhouſe ſor the 


uſe of the miniſters, but it was never made uſe of in any 
* Hubbard, . + Rovin/12—Bred/urd. 
8 | nee. church 
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church. The firſt notice, after the charter, of any ſtep 
towards forming themſelves into a church eſtate was, upon 
occaſion of great ſickneſs and mortality, about a month after 
their arrival, when the governor, at Charleſtown, wrote to 
Mr. Johnſon at Salem, to ſet apart a day to humble them- 
ſelves and ſeek God in his ordinances, and ſolemnly to enter 
into covenant with him, and as they lived in three“ diſtinct 
places and had men of ability in each, they might become 
three diſtin bodies. At Charleſtown, the governor, de- 
puty-governor, Mr Johnſon, who had removed fromSalem, 
and the miniſter, Mr. Wilſon, on the 3oth of July, the faſt 
day, entred into a church covenant ; two days after, they 
allowed five more to join them, and ſo others, from time 
to time, and at length, they, in form, choſe Mr. Wilſon for 
their miniſter and ordained him 3 but all joined in a pro- 
teſtation, that it was not a renouncing of the miniſtry he 
received in England, but that it was as a confirmation, in 
conſequence of their election. I In the other plantations, 


they formed themſelves into diſtinct churches, one after 


another, but ſeem to have had no ſettled ſcheme ar plan 
of church government, until Mr. Cotton & came over, in 
1633. His praiſe was in all the churches, as the prin- 
cipal projector of the plan of government of the New- 
England churches, which, from that time, took the name 
of congregational. This was called the middle way be- 
tween browniſm and presbyterianiſm, || and is ſaid to be 
diſtinguiſhed by four characteriſticks, viz. 

iſt. Tae ſubject matter of the viſible church, viz. 


ants by calling, ſuch as are acquainted with the principles 


of religion, and who profeſs their faith, and the manner 


* Mr. Prince ſuppoſes the three to be Dorcheſter, Charleſtown and 
Salem. Salem had been in a church ſtate a year before. 
+ Auguſt 3ath. - 
t Mr. Prince has taken no notice of this circumſtance mentioned 
by Hubbard. 
Whatever Mr. Cotton delivered was ſoon put into an order of | 
court, if of a civil, or ſet up as a practice in the church, if of an, 
eccleſiaſtical concernment. Hubbard. | 
Hubbard. | . 
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how they 1 were brought to the knowledge of God by faith 
in Chriſt, " elcher_vivs voce, or elſe by.a publick de- 
claration thereof made by the elders, as it has been deli 
vered to them in private; although, if ſuch profeſſion be 
ſcandalized by an unchriſtian converſation, it is not to be 
regarded. 

2d. Tur conſtitutive part of a particular viſible church 
ought to be, a reſtipulation or mutual covenanting, to walk 
together in their chriſtian communion, according to the 

rule of the golpel. 

zd. No church onght to be of larger extent or ges 
ter uumber than may ordinarily meet together in one place, 
for the enjoyment of all the ſame numerical ordinances J 
and celebrating all divine worſhip, nor fewer, ordinarily, : 
than conveniently may carry on church work. I 

4th. Tra there is no juriſdiction to which particular 
churches are or ought to be ſubje&, by way of authoritative 
cenſure, nor any other church power, extrinſical to ſuch 
churches, which they.ought to depend upon any other 
ſort of men for the excrciſe of. 

Tursz are ſaid to be the principles, upon which 

a platform of church government was formed, 

Ax odious ſenſe had been afixed to the name of inde- 
pendents, which ſeems to have been the reaſon why it 
was avoided, rather than any material diſtinction in the 
conſtitution of the churches, Which appears, or can be 
inferred, from either of thoſe characteriſticks; but the 
platform, agreed upon and publiſhed in 1648, although it 
floes not own that dependance which ſhall ſubject any one 
church to any other, or even to the whole united toge- 
ther, yet it profeſics a relation which one church hath to 
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* We may ſee ſomthing of the . the churches conſidered 
themſelves in, one to ano her, before the platform in 1647, by the 
following letter from the church of Salem to the church of Dor- 
cheſter, 66 Sal-m, if cth ms. g 

„ Reverend and dearly beloved in the pigs We thought it our 
boun'l-n duty to a quaiat you with th- names of ſuch perſons 35 
have had the great cenſure paſt apon chem in this our church, 

wit 
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ch MW be obſerved as the terms or conditions upon which ſuch 
e connection is to continue, and, upon the irregular walk 
li- or demeanor of any one church, they are no longer to 
be W remain members of the ſame body, and the other churches 
be are not to admit them to their fellowſhip or communion. 

And, although it was the buſineſs of a ſynod, or general 
ch council of all the churches, to debate and determine mat- 
Ik ters of religion, and to give directions relating to the 
he worſhip of God and the good government of the church, 

« which were to be received with reverence and ſub- 
2 miſſion,“ yet the ſynod was to exerciſe no church cenſures 
e, by way of diſcipline, nor any act of church authority or 
ts juriſdiction, further than was done at the firſt council of 
y, the apoſtles, elders, and whole church, as recorded in the 

15th chapter of Acts, which was declared to be a prece- 


K with the reaſons thereof, beſeeching you in the Lord, not only 
F th read their names in public to your's, but alſo to give us the 
ch like notice of any dealt with in like manner by you, that ſo we 
er may walk towards them accordingly, for ſome of us, here, have 


bad communion 8 with ſome of other churches, 2 Theſ. 
ü. 141. We can do no leſs than have ſuch noted as diſobey the 
truth. 


Roger Williams and his wife, Theſe wholly refuſed to hear 
ohn Throgmorton and his wife, the church, denying it, and 
hom as Olney and his wife, all the churches in the Bay, 
Stukeley Weſtcot and his wife, to be true churches, and (ex- 
Mary Holliman, | cept two) areallre-baptized. 


Widow Reeves, 

_ Elford, for obſtinacy, after divers fins he ſtood guilty of 
ud proved by witneſs—— William James for pride, and divers 
other evils, in which he remained obſtinate——John Talby for 
much pride, and unnaturalneſs to his wife, who was lately ex- 
ecuted for murdering her child William Walcot for refuſing to 
ing his children to the ordinance, neglecting willingly family 

ties, &c. 

Thus, wiſhing the continued enjoyment of both the ſtaves, beauty 
and bands, and that your ſouls may flouriſh as watered gardens, reſt 

Your's in the Lord Jeſus, 


For the church of Chriſt Hucn PeTERs, 
in Dorcheſter. by the church's order, 
and in their name.“ 
yr * Of late divers of the miniſtry have had ſet meetings to order 
10 church matters, by which it is conceived they bead towards 
i preſbyterian rule.” Lecbford, 1641. l 
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dent. All this proviſion may appear but a weak band of 
ſociety, and, one would think, that merely being rejected 


from a ſociety, which, it ts to be preſumed, after ſufficient 


cauſe given for ſuch rejection, there would remain no 
great fondneſs for continuing with, would be no great 
puniſhment. But this conſtitution of church government 


was adapted to the conſtitution of civil government, both 


as popular as can well be conceived, and notwithſtandin 

an acknowledgment or declaration from both, of- ſeparate 
and diſtinct rights, yet each was aiding and aſſiſting to the 
other“. By the laws eſtabliſhed in the colony, no man 


could 


A conſtant watch Was kept over the churches by the magiſtrates, 
and when any contention or diſorder aroſe in a church, it was 
recommended to ſome of the neighbouring churches, to enquire into 
the cauſes thereof, The following order of the civil government 
ſhews in what manner they proceeded, 

* At a council held at Boſton, the 5th of Sept. 1656. 

„The council being informed of the „ differences 
that of late have fallen out in the church of Chriſt at Sudbury, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral endeavours to compoſe the ſame, which yet 
have been fruitleſs, out of their tender care to preſerve and procure 
peace and uvity amongſt them, lately wrote to the ſaid church, in 
an amicable way, to adviſe and counſel them forthwith to call in 
to their help ſuch council from the neighbouring churches as the 
rule preſcribes, from whoſe labcurs, through the bleſſing of God, a 
bleſſing might have been expected, which too great a part of that 
church, as they underſtood by th ir letter, is far from inclining unto. 
The council, judging it to be their duty to take an effectual courſe 
for the healing of their breaches, do therefore deſire and order, 
that the churches of Chriſt in Cambridge, Watertown and Concord, 
do each of them, reſpeCtively, ſend two meſſengers to meet at ſaid 


. Sudbury, on the 7th day of October next, by 8 of the clock in the 


morning, to confider and adviſe in the premiſes, viz. to endeavour 
to compoſe and ſettle the diſtractions at Sudbury, to give their 
jndgments in the caſes of differences there; and it is expected and 
defired that the church of Sudbury, and all perſons concerned 
thercin, give this council, at the time and place aforeſaid, the op- 
portunity of meeting with them, to declare what ſhall concern them- 
i-!y25, cr the council ſhall ſee cauſe to enquire of them, in reference 
to this buſineſs ; making their return to the council of this juriſdic- 
tion, what ſucceſs their endeavours, through the bleſſing of Chriſt, 


bath procured, and whoſe the fault hath been, or is, that ſo, if 


neceſſity 
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ould have a ſhare in the adminiſtration of civil govern- 
ment, or give his voice in any election, unleſs he was a 
member of one of the churches*. No church could be 
oathered without the allowance of the magiſtrates, con- 


fiſting of and elected by members of the churches ; and 
z miniſter, for preaching to ſuch a ſociety, was liable to a 


penalty. Mr. Matthews, a miniſter, about the year 1650, 


was fined ten pounds for this offence. A law was made 
in 1638, that if any perſon ſtood excommunicated fix 
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months, they ſhould be liable to fine, impriſonment, or 


baniſhment, as the court of aſſiſtants ſhould determine; 
but this law approached too nigh to the eccleſiaſtical laws 


neceſſity require, ſuch further courſe may be taken therein, as may 
moſt conduce to the glory of God, the uniting their hearts to unity 
in truth and peace, according to the rule of the goſpel. And it is 
ordered, that Lieut. Goodenow, or ſuch as he ſhall appoint, ſhall 
take care for the entertainment of the ſaid council and all per- 
ſons concerned therein. [This was very agreeable to the procura- 
tion,” the canonical term for the proviſion made by a church for the arch- 
lach at his viſitation.) And it is ordered, that the ſaid council 
hall have liberty to adjourn to ſome other place, if they ſhall ſee 
cauſe. By order of the council, 


EpwarD Rawson, Secr'y,” 


« Maſter Peters went from Salem, on foot, to Dover, to appeaſe 
the difference between Maſter Larkham and Maſter K He 
vent by the ſen ding of the governor and aſſiſtants. Maſter Wilſon 
went to Green's harbour, &c. and at another time, Maſter Wilſon, 
Maſter Mather, and others, heard the difference between Maſter 
Hooke and Maſter Doughty, at New I aunton.—— 

It may be, it will be ſaid they did theſe things by way of love 
ind friendly advice. Grant this. But were not the counſelled 
bound to receive good counſel ? If they would not receive it, way 
not the magiſtrate ready to aſſiſt, and to enforce peace and obedi- 
ence ? Lechford. 

Every church hath power of government in and by itſelf, and 
10 church or officer have power over one another, but by way of 
advice or counſel, ſaying that the general court now and then over- 
rule ſome church matters.” Ia. | 

* This law was diſpenſed with in favour of Mr. Humphries, 
who lived at Lynn, where no church was 2 nor was he a 
member of any other church, yet was an aſſiſtant ſeveral years. Mr. 
Cotton ſays they ſuppoſed he would have been a member if he had 
lad Opportunity for it. 


in 
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in England, fo much complained of, to continue long in 
force, and in 1639 it was repealed, But the firſt Jaw 
ſcem to deprive an excoqmunicated perſon, and alſo 3 
whole church, if ſeparated from the reſt, of all civil pri. 
vileges, although the platform does not ſuppoſe deprivation 
of civil rights and authority to be the neceſſary conſe. 
quence, yet even' by the platform, all others were to 


forbear to cat and drink with excommunicated perſons,” 


Whilſt they remained in this ſtate, they would have very 
little chance for a public poſt where all the electors were 
church members“. | 

Tux elders or miniſters, although they were not con- 
ſidered as one of the eſtates, yet no matters of great weight 
or moment, whether of a religious or civil nature, were 


determined without their advice, and a formal reference 


to them ; (in early times they were generally preſent in 
the courts) and they were thus naturally led to uſe their 
fluence with their people, to acquieſce in and approve of 
the meatures, which they themſelves had been conlulted 
upon and adviſed to. 

Bur however defeftive this conſtitution may appear in 
theory, we ſhiil !eldom meet with an inſtance where there 
has been ſo ſtcady and ſo general an adherence to the 
principles upon which it was founded, and ſo much har- 
mony ſubſiſting, not only in particular churches, but be- 
tween one Church and another, for fifty years together. 
In general, the ordination of miniſters was by impoli- 
tion of the hands of their brethren in the miniſtry, but 
ſome churches, perhaps to preſerve a more perfect in- 
dependency, called for the aid of no miniſters of any other 
churches, but ordained their miniſters by the impoſition 
of the hands of ſome of their own brethren.+ The ordi- 


* In 1637, when Mr. Winthrop the governor had been very 
active in the baniſhment of many of the members of Boſtan church, 
for adhering to Mrs Hutchinſon, ſome of thoſe which remained, 
preſſed the elders very hard to call the governor to anſwer, as an 
offender againſt the church, for what he had done in the ſtate, but 
the elders did not think proper to comply. Magnala. ; 

+ This is ſaid by Bailey to be Browniſm. Dea. of Brownifts. ; 
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nation at Salem, Auguſt 29th 1650, was performed in this 
manner, as I find minuted by a gentleman then juſt ar- 
nved from England, who was 'preſent. * The church 
« at Salem kept this day as a faſt, for the-ordaining a 


« teacher and a ruling elder. Mr. Higginſon preached 


jn the morning, continuing until one o'clock, then broke 
« off for one hour, then, the congregation being aſſembled 
« again, they went to the work of the ordination, which 
« was thus—firſt Mr. Higginſon, who was to be ordained 
teaching elder, prayed ; after prayer, Major Hathorne 
« a private member, being, it ſeems, deſired by the church, 
« ſtood up and ſpake to the brethren of the church that 
they ſhould now, if they did continue in the mind they 
were in before as to the choice of Mr. Higginſon for 
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their paſtor, declare their conient by ſilence ; and then 


ſpake to Mr. Higginſon to declare his acceptance, and 
then ſpake to the meſſengers of the churches that were 
* ſent to be preſent, and to all others, ro ſpeak if they 
knew any weighty reaſons againſt their proceeding to 
* ordination, and then, none ſpeaking, Major Hathorneand 
two of the deacons of the church, laying: their hands 
* on Mr. Higginſon's head, pronounced words of ordi- 
* nation and prayed over him, and then Major Hathorne 
* exhorted the church in a few words to remember their 
duty, &c. towards him whom they had ordained to be 
their paſtor. Then Mr. Higginſon did after the ſame 
* manner as is before expreſſed, proceed to the ordination 
* of Mr. Brown for the ruling elder, which being done, 
they ſung a pſalm and concluded with prayer. After 
* the exerciſe, I was invited to the elder's houſe, where 
was good company and good cheer,” “ 


I have ſeen an account of an ordination about the year 1640, of 
Mr. Hooke, at Taunton, then Cohannet, in Plimouth colony, by the 
ſchool maſter and one of the brethren, an huſbandman, although Mr. 
Wilſon and Mr. Mather, two miniſters, were preſent, but the 

eral practice was otherwiſe, and at this day an ordination by the 
a — although it might not be condemned as invalid, yet 
would be generally diſapproved and diſcountenanced.. * 
ä 09 
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Mos of the churches; not all, had one or more ru 
elder. In matters of offence, the ruling elder, after the 
hearing, aſked the church if they were fatisfied ; if they 
were not, he left it to the paſtor or teacher to denounce 
the ſentence of excommunication,. ſuſpenſion or admoni- 
tion, according as the church had determined. Matters of 
offence, regularly, were firſt brought to the ruling elder 
in private, and might not otherwiſe be told to the church, 
It was the practice, for the ruling elders to give public 
notice of ſuch perſons as deſired to enter into church fel 

| lowſhip with them, and of the time propoſed for admit- 
ting them, if no ſufficient objection was offered; and when 
the time came, to require all perſons who knew any juſt 
grounds of objection to ſignify them. Objections were fre- 
quently made, and until they were heard and determined, 
the ruling elder ſeems to have moderated in the church, 
but the churches conſent to the admiſſion was aſked by the 
paſtor or teacher, who alſo rehearſed and propoſed the 
church covenant and declared them members. When 2 
miniſter preached to any other than his own church, the 
ruling elder of the church, after the pſalm ſung, ſaid pub- 
licly, '<* if this preſent brother hath any word of exhortz 
tion for the people at this time, in the name of God, let 
him ſay on. The ruling elder always read the palm, 
When the member of one church deſired to receive the 
ſacrament at another, he came to the ruling elder wio 

, propoſed his name to the church for their conſent. At 
the communion they ſat with the miniſter. I find nothiog 
further relating to this officer in their public aſſemblies. 


They were conſidered, without doors, as men for advics 


and counſel in religious matters, they viſited the ſick, anc 
had a general inſpection and overſight of the conduct 
their brethren. Every thing which J have mentioned 
the peculiar province of the ruling elder, ſo far as it 1 


itſelf neceſſary or proper, may with propriety enough be 


performed by the miniſter. It is not ſtrange, therctore 
that this office in a courſe of years ſunk into almolt 4 


entire deſuetude in the churches. Indeed the multiply!" 
unneceſlar 


ad Lechford. 
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MASSACHUSETS-BAY. 1427 
anneceſlary and mere nominal officers, or officers whoſe 


e duties and privileges are not with certainty agreed upon 
m determined, ſeems rather to have a natural tendency 
to diſcord and contention than to harmony and peace. 


We meet with nothing peculiar, in the beginning of the 
of Wl churches, relative to the office of deacons. Mention 
er WM is made of the duty of deaconeſſes or widows, who were 
+ to ſhew mercy with chearfulneſs, and to miniſter to the 
lic Wl fick and poor brethren,” but I find no inſtance of any 
el. ſpecially choſen or appointed to this ſervice. 

M. Tax miniſters of the ſeveral churches, in the town of 
ben Boſton, have ever been ſupported by a free weekly con- 
juſt I cribution. I have ſeen a letter from one of the principal 
fre. MW miniſters of the colony, expreſſing ſome doubts of the law- 
ed, Ml fulneſs of receiving a ſupport in any other way. In the 
ich, country towns, compulſory laws were found neceſſary; and 


the in the year 1664 the county courts were impowered to 
the WI aſſeſs upon the inhabitants of the ſeveral towns which neg- 
en 2 1:&cd the ſupport of the miniſtry, a ſum ſufficient to make 
the vp the defect. (OE 
pub- Is Boſton, after prayer and before ſinging, it was the 
ort: practice, for ſeveral years, for the miniſter to read and ex- 
1. let pound a chapter. Whether it was becauſe this carried the 
Calm {Wl {ervice to too great a length, or any other reaſon could be 


given for it, in a few years it was laid aſide, except when 


who came in place of a ſermon.}F Exceptions, may we not 
hips + In 1944 one Briſcoe a tanner of Watertown, publiſhed a book 
blies azainft the ſupport of miniſters by tithes or taxes, and reproached 
"vic the miniſters who took ſalaries in that way. The miniſters thought 


him, who denied the authority of the civil magiſtrate to provide 
k, and for the we aa of miniſters, fuſte potius erudiendum quam argumento, 
1u& d therefore they left it to the magiſtrates to defend the cauſe, who 


* convened the tanner before them and brought him to an acknow- 
1 t, if not to a ſenſe of his error. Hubbard. 
a oh t To preach a ſermon which was not compoſed by the preacher | 


himſelf, was looked upon, if not criminal, yet highly diſreputahle. 
ereforeſſ Ore Mr. Bond having taken this liberty, and <<: diſcovered, 
preſently after removed to Barbados. MS, 3: #8 
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ſay cavils, have been made, by ſome learned ſerious mink 


ſters, againſt reading the ſcriptures, as part of the divine 


ſervice, without an expoſition. The other parts of rei. 


gious public worſhip, and the manner of adminiſtring the 
facraments, not differing from what is at this day the 
practice of the churches of New-England and of the church 
of Scotland, it is unneceſſary to take any notice of them, 
| From a ſacred regard to the religion of the chriſtian 
ſabbath, a ſcruple aroſe. of the lawfulneſs of calling the 
firſt day of the week Sunday, and they always, upon any 
occaſion, whether in a civil or religious relation to it, 
ſtiled it either the Lord's-day or the Sabbath. As the 
exception to the word Sunday was founded upon its ſu- 

rſtitious idolatrous origin, the ſame ſcruple naturally 
followed, with relpect to the names of all the other days 
of the week, and of moſt of the months, which had the 
ſame origin; accordingly, they changed Monday, Tueſday, 
&c. into the ſecond and third days of the week, and in- 
ſtead of March and April, uſed the firſt and ſecond months, 
and inſtead of the third Tueſday in May, the language 
was, the third third day of the third month, and fo of the 
reſt,* All their records and other writings are dated in 
the common form, which they brought from England 
with them, until the year 1636, when Mr. Vane was go- 
vernor, but after that, the alteration ſeems to have been 
very ſtrictly obſerved, in all public and private writings 
and diſcourſe, for many years together, In the interregnum, 
it much obtained in England, but the ſcruple, there, went 
off at once, upon the reſtoration, here, it abated, and it 
continues ſcarce any where, at this day, except among tht 
people called Quakers. Perhaps, the great diſlike to ſome 
other peculiarities of that people cauſed the decline of 
that cuſtom in the colony, and made them conſider the 


ſingularity, in the ſame light with ſome others of the ſame 


nature, which they condemned. 
f | Tuar 
* This was a ſcruple of the Browniſts. 

1 They began the Sabbath the evening of the laſt day of the week. 

It was ſome time before this cuſtom was ſettled, Mr. Honey 
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Tnar every thing approaching to an acknowledgment 
ini. of the authority of the pope, and his power of canoniza- 
ine MW tion, might be avoided, they never uſed the addition o 
ell. faint when they ſpake of the apoltles and the ancient fa- 
the chers of the chriſtian church, and even the uſual names 


the of places were made to conform. The Iſland of Saint 
ch MW Chriſtophers was always wrote Chriſtophers, and, by the 
em. fame rule, all other places to which ſaint had been prefixed, 
tian WM If any exception was made, an anſwer was ready: Abra- 
the W ham, Iſaac, and Jacob had as good right to this appellation 
any Wl as Peter, James, and John. 
It, Trey laid aſide the faſts and feaſts of the church of 
the England, and appointed frequently, as occaſion required, 
ſu- days of faſting and thankſgiving 3 but, belides theſe occa- 
rally MW ſonal faſts and thank ſgivings, they conſtantly, every ſpring 
days appointed a day for faſting and prayer to implore the di- 
| the WW vine bleſſings upon their affairs in the enſuing year; and 
day, WM in the fall; a day of thankſgiving and public acknowledg - 
d in- ment of the favors conferred upon them in the year paſt, 
ths, MW If they more readily fell into this practice from the ex- 
nage WI ample of the people of God of old, yet they might well 
f che Wl have been juſtified without any example. It has continued 
d in WE without interruption, I ſuppoſe, in any one inſtance, down 
land WM to this day. This is a cuſtom to which no devout perſon 
s ge- of any ſect will take exception. By a law of the colony, 
been WM every perſon abſenting himſelf from the public worſhip, on 
ings Wl theſe days, without ſufficient excuſe, was liable to five 
wm, Wl ſhillings fine. It would have been as well, perhaps, if 
went BF this proviſion had been omitted. | 
adit W Tres: were the principal of the ſpecial eccleſiaſtical or 


g the Wl religious cuſtoms, There were ſome attempts to intro- 
ſome WM. | 
6 oki letter without date, but wrote about the year 1640, ſays, 
the The queſtion touching the beginning of the ſabbath is now on 
11 foot among us, hath once been ſpoken to, and we zre to give 
ſame in our arguments each to the other, ſo that we may ripen our 
* thoughts touching that truth, and if the Lord will it may more 
HAT * fully appear.” And in another letter, March 1640, 8 Mr. Huit 
„ hath not anſwered our arguments againſt the beginning the 
week. " labbath at morning.” | N 
zokery E * duce | 
i 
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duce ſingularities into ſome of the churches, particularly, 
Mr. Davenport, of New-Haven, who afterwards removed 
to Boſton, required all his congregation to ſtand up 
whilſt the text was naming ; the principal reaſon which 
was given for it being, that it was the word of God, and 
delerved peculiar honor“; and Mr. Williams, of Salem, 
required all the women of his congregation to wear veils; 
but neither of theſe cuſtoms ſpread, or were of any long 
continuance, It was obſerved, as to the latter, that fo un- 
couth an appearance, contrary to the practice of the Eng- 
liſh nation, would probably draw more eyes than if they 
were dreſſed like other women. Mr. Cotton, of Boſton, 
happening to preach at Salem, ſoon after this cuſtom began, 
he convinced his hearers, that it had no ſufficient founda- 
tion in the ſcriptures : The married women had no pre- 
tence to wear veils as virgins, neither married nor un- 
married would chuſe to do it from the example of Tamar 
the harlot, nor need they do it for ſuch purpoſes as Ruth 
did in her widowhood. His ſermon had io good an effect, 
that they were all aſhamed of their veils, and never ap- 

ared covered with them afterwards . 

'DvrinG the fifty years the charter continued, there 
were very tew inſtances of any ſocicty of chriſtians differing, 
profeſſedly, in doctrine, diſcipline, or form of worſhip 
from the eſtabliſhed churches. The number of baptiſts was 
ſmall. The quakers came over in ſmall parties; but not- 
withſtanding the ſtrange deluſion they were under in 
courting perſecution, and the imprudence of the authority 
in gratifying this humor, as far as their utmoſt wiſhes 
could carry them, as has been obſerved in the courſe of 
the hiſtory, yet they were never numerous enough to 
form a ſociety of any coniequence, except upon the bor- 

* « At Quinnipyack (New-Haven) Mr. Davenport preached in 
the forenoon, that men muſt be uncovered and ſtand up at the read:ng 
the text, and in the afternoon the aſſembly jointly practiſed it.” 


Mr. Hooker to Shepard, March 207 1640. 
+ Hubbard. Mr. Cotton, when he was in England, thought 


more favourably of this cuſtom. He mentions the old countels of 


Lincoln her always coming to church veiled. F 
| | ers 


ö 
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ders of Rhode Iſland *. Nor was there any. epiſcopal 
church in any part of the colony, until the charter was 
vacated. 

Taz teſt, which we have juſt mentioned, went a great 
way towards producing this general uniformity. He that 
did not conform, was deprived of more civil privileges than 
a nonconformiſt is deprived of, by the teſt in England. 
Both the one and the other muſt have occaſioned much 
formality and hy pocriſy. The myſteries of our holy re- 
gion have been proſtituted to mere ſecular views and ad- 
yantages. Belides this teſt, another reaſon may be aſſigned. 
As good, if not better lands than any in the colony lay 
contiguous to it, and men, of different opinions, choſe to 
remove where they might enjoy bath civil and religious 
liberty, rather than remain and be deprived of either. In 
this way, birth and quick growth were given to a neigh- 
bouring colony, which admitted perſons of all religions, 
and gave equal privileges to all, aad as ſoon as what they 


| 
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called a ſectary ſprang up in the Maſſachuſets colony, it 


was tranſplanted to Rhode-Iſland. 


| SHALL finiſh what I have to ſay upon the eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution of the colony with a ſhort ſummary of the 
platform, as I find it prepared by a very ſenſible divine r, 
who made a figure in the colony ſoon after the platform 
was eſtabliſhed. | 

1, * EcCLESIASTICAL policy, church government, or 
church diſcipline, is nothing elſe but that form and order, 
which is to be obſerved in the church of Chriſt upon 
earth, both for the conſtitution of it, and all the admini- 
ſtrations which therein are to be performed, the parts of 
which are all of them deſcribed in the word of God, and 


t is not left in the power of any to alter, add, or diminiſh 
any thing therein. 2 

2. THERE is acatholic viſible church, viz. the company 
of thoſe who profeſs the chriſtian faith, whether in church 


* The ſanguinary laws were of ſhort continuance, otherwiſe the 
number of quakers would have increaſed. 
+ Mr. Hubbard. 
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order or pot; but there is no political catholic church, 
the ſtate of the members of the viſible church, ſince the 


coming of Chr it, being only congregational. 


3- A CONGREGATIONAL Church, by the inſtitution of 
Chriſt, is a part of theviſible c hurch, conſiſ ing of a company 
of ſaints by calling, united into one body by an holy cove- 
nant, for the publick worſhip of God, and the mutual 
edification one of another, in the fellowſhip of the Lord 
Jeſus ; the matter of which, as to its qualification, ought 
to conſiit of ſuch peiſons as have attained the knowledge 
of the principles of religion, who ate ſfce from gros 
ſcandal, and, with the profeſſion of their faith and repent. 
ance, walk in blamelcſs obedience to the word of God; 
as to its quantity, ic ought not to be of greater number 
than may ordinarily meet together conveniently in one 
place, nor fewer than niay conveniently carry on church 
work. The form of ſuch a church is an agreement, con- 
ſent, or viſible covenant, whereby they give themſelves 
unto the Lord, to the obſcrving the ordinances of Chriſt 
together in the ſame ſociety. 

4. Tur fraternity or brotherhood of ſuch a church 1s 
the firſt ſubject of all ordinary church power, which is 
either a power of office, or of privilege. But the power 
ot privilege is in the brethren, tormally and immediately, 
the other is in them no otherwiſe than that they deſign 
the perſons unto office, who only are to act and exerciſe 
that power. | 

5. Tae ordinary officers of the church are ſuch as con- 
cern their ſpiritual and moral, or temporal and natural 
good, Of the firſt of which are paſtors, teachers, ruling 
elders, i Tim. v. 17. In the laſt mentioned, molt of the 
churches in New-England, as maiy of the congregational 
churches elſewhere, are not ſo well agreed, accounting 
ruling elders ſhould be able to teach. | 

6. IT is in the power of the churches to call their own 
officers, and remove them from their office again, it there 
fall out juſt»cauſe, yet ſo as the advice of neighbour 
churches, where it may conveniently be done, be fi os 

* c 
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They who are to officiate ought to be tried and proved 
before they be elected. 1 Tim. v. 22. 

. ELpexs are to be ordained by impoſition of hands, 
which is to be performed by the elders of the ſame church, 
if it be furniſhed with any, or thoſe of neighbour churches, 
l and it may be done by ſome of the brethren depured 
F thereunto, which latter is alſo diſapproved by Dr. Horn- 
i beck, the learned profefſor of divinity at Leyden, from 
Numb. viii. 10. 

8. Tus power of government, in a Congregational 
church, ought to proceed after the manner of a mixed 
xdminiſtration ; z for, in an organick church, no act can be 
" MW confummare without the conſent both of the elders and 
. brethren, ſo as the power of government or rule in the 
h elders prejudice not the power of privilege in the brethren, 
— 
$ 
t 


nor the power of privilege in them prejudice the power 
of rule ſcated in the elders, ſeeing both may [weety agree 


together. 
9. Fox the maintenance of the miniſters of the church, 

A all that are taught, are to communicate to him that teach- 
0 eth, in all good things; and in caſe of neglect, the magiſ- 
, trate ought to ſee thar the miniſtry be duly provided for. 
10. For the admiſſion of members, there ought to be 
X either a perſonal relation in public, or by the el. ers, ac- 
; quainting the church what ſatisfaction they have re cived 

from the perſons in private. The things, wherein ſatiſ- 
ö faction is required, are faith and repentance, which ought 
1 to be found in all church members. 


11. Wan E members of churches are called to remove 
from one church to another, it is convenient, for order 


| fake, that it be done by letters of recommendation or of 

. diſmiſſion. 

; 12. Tye cenſures of the church, which are fir the 

. preventing, removing, or healing offences, are excym- 
munication or admonition, wherein the church ought tO 

, proceed according to the rule, Matt. xvii. 15, 16, 17. 


; wherein the offence is to be brought to the church by the 
, mouth of the elders. 
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13. PaRTICULAR churches, although they are diſtinct, 
and have not one power over another, yet, becauſe they 
are united unto Chriſt, not only as a myſtical but as a po- 
litical head, they ought to have communion one with an- 
other, by way of mutual care, conſultation, admonition, 
and participation in the ſame ordinances. 

14. SyNnops, orderly aſſembled and rightly proceeding 
according to the pattern of Acts xv. are the ordinance of 
Chriſt, and, if not abſolutely neceſſary to the being, yet 
neceſſary to the well-being of churches, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace and truth therein. And many churches 
may ſo aſſemble together by their meſſengers and elders, 
And their directions and determinations, ſo far as conſo- 
nant to the word of God, are to be received with reverence 
and ſubmiſſion, not only for their agreement therewith, 
without which they bind not at all, but alſo for the power 
whereby they are made, as an ordinance of God appointed 
thereunto in his word. 

15. Caurcn government and civil government may 
very well ſtand together, it being the duty of the magiſ- 
trate to take care of matters of religion, and to improve 
his civil authority-for obſcrving the duties commanded in 
the fiiſt as well as the ſecond table, ſeeing the end of 
their ::ffice is not only the quiet and peaceable life of the 
ſubject in matters of righteouſneſs and honeſty, but alſo 
in matters of godlineſs. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2.“ 

AFTER all that may be ſaid in favor of the conſtitution, 
the ſtrength of it lay in the union, declared in the laſt 
article, with the civil authority. The uſual way of de- 
ciding differences and controverſies in churches, it is true, 


was by a council, conſiſting of the elders and other meſſen- 


gers of neighbouring churches, and where there was à 
general agree ment in ſuch councils, the contending parties 
generally acquieſced ; bur if the council happened to differ 


in apprehenſions among themſelves, or if either of the 


contending parties were contumacious, it was a common 
thing for the civil magiſtrate to interpoſe and put an end 
W 
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CHA F. V. 
The Syſtem or Body of Laws eſtabliſhed 3 in the 
Colony. 


T the firſt meeting of the court of aſſiſtants, at 
Charleſtown, Aug. 23d, 1630, they eſtabliſhed 

rules of proceeding in all civil actions, and inſtituted 
ſubordinate powers for puniſhing offenders. The ſu- 
preme authority being in the court of aſſiſtants, they re- 
ſolved upon frequent meetings for the due execution of it. 
As it was neceſſary for every family to provide lodgings 
before winter, the firſt law propoſed and paſſed was for 
the regulating the price of wages of workmen, under a 
penalty to him that gave, as well as to him who received, 
more than the limited price“. They proceeded to other 
laws for puniſhing idleneſs and encouraging induſtry; and, 


as they were in the midſt of ſavages, much more numerous 


than themſelves, they obliged every man to attend military 
exerciſes, and limited the bounds of their plantations that 
none might be more expoſed than was neceſſary. 

Ix civil actions, equity, according to the circumſtances 
of the caſe, ſeems to have been their rule of determining. 
The judges had recourſe to no other authorities, than the 
reaſon and underſtanding which God had given them. 
In puniſhing offences, they profeſſed to be governed by 
the judicial law of Maſes, but no farther than thoſe laws 
were of a moral nature. 

Wnllsr they were thus without a code or body of 
laws, and the colony but juſt come to its, birth, their ſen- 
tences ſeem to be adapted to the circumſtances of a large 
family of children and ſervants, as will appear from the 
following, which, from amongſt many others of the ſame 
ſort, I have taken out of the public records. 


* Carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, fawyers, and thatchers not 
more than 28. per day, &c. 
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Joſias Plaiſtowe, for ſtealing four baſkets of corn from 
the Incſians, is ordered to return them eight baſkets, to be 
fine? five pounds, and hereafter to be called by the name 
of :ofias, an. not * Mir. as formerly he uſed to be. 

Captain Stone, for 2buſing Mr. Ludlow, and calling him 
juſtals, is fined an hundred pounds, and prohibited coming 
within the patent without the governor's leave, upon pain 
of death, 

Serjeant Perkins, ordered to carry forty turfs to the 

fort. for being drunk. 

Edward Palmer, for his extortion. in whing two pounds 
thirteen Mulings and four pence for the wood work of 

| Boſton ſtocks, is fined five pounds, and ordered to te 
let one hour in the ſtocks. 

Captain Lovel, admoniſhed to take heed of light carriage. 

Thomas Perir, for ſuſpicion of ſlander, idleneſs, and 

. ſtubbornne's, is cenſured to be ſevercly whipped, and to 
be kept in hold. 

Catherine, the wife of Richard Corniſh, was ſound (uſpi- 
cious of incontinency, and ſeriouſly admoniſhed to take heed, 

Dar1el Clarke, found to be an immoderate drinker, was 
fined forty ſhillings. 

John Wedgewood, for beirg in the company of drunk- 

ards. to be ſer in the ſtocks. 

John Kitchin, for ſhewing books which he was com- 
manded to bring to the governor, and forbidden to ſhew 
them to any other, and yet ſhewed them, was fined ten 
ſhillings. 

Robert Shorthoſe, for ſwearing by the blocd of God, 
was ſentenced to have his to gue put into a cleft flick, 
and to ſtand fo for the ſpace ot half an hour. | 

Great i umbers of the like kind might be added. 


* They were very careful that no title or appellaticn ſhould be 
given where it was not due, not more than half a dozen of the prin- 
cipal ge t emen took the title of eſquire, and in a lift of 100 free- 
men you will not tnd above 4 or diſtinguiſh d by Mr. alchough 
they ware generally men of ſome ſubſtance. Good-man and gocd- 
wife were common appellations. 


In 
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Ix the year 1634, the plantation was greatly increaſed, 
ſettlements were extended more than 30 miles from the 
capital town, and it was thought high time to have known 
eſtabliſhed laws, that the inhab.tants might no longer be 
ſubject to the var ying unce: tain judgments, which other- 
wiſe would be made concerning their actions. I he mini- 
ters, and ſome of the principal laymen, were conſulted 
with, about a body of laws, iuited to the circum! ances of 
the colony civil ant! religious. Comm tiets, conſiſting of 
magiſtrates and elders, were app ointec! almoſt every year, 
ſor 12 Or 14 years tt gether; and whilſt they were thus 
hiting a code, particular laws, wich were of greateſt 
neceſſity, from time to time, were enacted 3, and in the 
jear i648, the whoſe, coll. cted together, were ratified by 
the court, and then firſt printed. | | 

Ma. Pellingham, of the magiſtrates, and Mr. Cotton, 
of tle clergy, had the grtateſt ſhare in this work, 

Lr us cenbdet the character ef dur new planters, the 
tate and condition they were in before they lett England, 
and after their ariival in America, and we ſhall ſee the 
ſurce of the peculiarities in their laws and cuſtoms, It 
has been obici ved, that they were difſatisfied not only 
wth the ceremonies, but alſo with the rigid diſcipline, at 
that time, of the church of England: In this indeed they 
were not ſingular ;z the principal commoners, great part 
0 the clergy, and many of the nubihry, were ot the ſame 
entiments. They muſt have had very tender and ſcru- 
pulous minds, or they would not have baniſhed themſclves 
om their dear country, friends, and acquaintance, and 
lunched into an unknown world, rather than ſubmit to 
ny thing againſt their judgments and conſciences. They 
profeſſed a ſacred regard to the word of God, in the old 
nd new teſtament, as a ſufficient rule of conduct, and that 
they were obliged to follow it. They looked upon the 
ober vation of the firſt, as well as ſecond table neceſſary to 
be enjoined 3 and, as the conſtitution of their churches 
would not admit of eccleſiaſtical courts, proviſion mult be 
made for the puniſhment of many offences here, by 105 
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civil magiſtrate, which are not offences by the common 
law. Whether every breach of the laws of the firſt x 
well as ſecond table has not ſuch a tendency, by mere ex. Mog 
ample, to diſturb the peace of civil ſociety, as that provi-M;.. 
ſion for the puniſhment thereof is neceſſary, by ſome au- 
thority or other, I need not determine: I hey thought it 
had, and, upon this principle, they did not chooſe ſuch pu- f. 
niſnments for crimes, as were merely in proportion to their 
affecting the ſaſety or peace of ſociety, a principle, upon hf 
which the nations of Europe have been more and more 
modelling their criminal laws for ſeveral ages paſt, but beet 
annexed greater penalties to ſome immoralities and im-M at 
pieties than had been known in the country they left, they 
determined many others to deſerve the notice of the civil 4. 
magiſtrate, which would have eſcaped it in England, and 
perhaps judged ſome actions criminal, which to minds ge 


lefs ſcrupulous would have appeared indifferent“. Theo. 
generality of the colony being very near upon a level, run 
more than common proviſion was neceſſary to entorcefM gc 
a due obedience to the laws, and to eſtabliſh and pre don 
ſerve the authority of the government; for, although bey 
ſome amongſt them had hand ſome fortunes, yet in general ac 
their eſtates were ſmall, barely ſufficient to provide them the 
houſes and neceſſary accommodations; a contempt of au beer 
thority was therefore next to a capital offence. I 
country being new and uncultivated, the utmoſt induſtry ;... 
oeconomy, and frugality were neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence i tie 
and laws, witli heavy penalties, to enforce the obſervance ii ptr 
them. They were in the midſt of ſavages, whoſe numbe 
were much greater than their own, and were under com 35, 
tinual alarms and apprchenſions of danger, and a ſtrict dil A 

The character, which the colony acquired by the ſtriftuels and exte; 
ſeverity of their laws, induced many perſons of pious minds , vho| 
come over themſelves, and others to ſend their children for educa A 
tron, many of whom remained here, Pennfilvania, by a greater lat did! 
tude in their ſyſtem, have drawn inhabitants in much greater progy Vere 

rtion. Our anceſtors valued themſelves upon being a colony fol kill 
religion. Penn had no other motive to found his colony than human ci 
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coſine could not be diſpenſed” with. If we add, that they 
were at their full liberty, the troubles in England taking 
of, from the colonies, the attention of the ſeveral ſuccel- 


439 


ſons of ſupreme power there, for near thirty years toge- 


ther; from all theſe circumſtances, we may pretty well ac- 
count ſor all the peculiarities in the Jaws of the colony. 

In that branch of law, more eſpecially, which 1s diſ- 
inguiſhed by the name of crown law, they profeſſed 
to have no regard to the rules of the common law of 
England. They intended to follow Moles's plan, as has 
been obſerved, but no farther than it was of a moral 
fature , and obligatory vpon all mankind, and perhaps 
they did not, in many inſtances, err in judgment upon 
the morality of actions, but their grand miſtake lay, in 
ſppoſing certain natural puniſhments, in every tate, 
dike proportioned to this or that particular kind of 
offence, and which Moſes had obſerved ; whereas ſuch 
puniſhments are and ought to be governed by the par- 
tcular conſtitutions and circumſtances of the ſeveral king- 
doms and ſtates where they are applied; and although 
they were undoubtedly well fitted to the ſtate of the 
ancient Iſraelites, and the great end of puniſhment, viz. 
the preventing the like offences, could not, it may be, have 
been otherwiſe ſo well effected, yet they were by no means 


They did not go the length of the Browniſts, who are ſaid to 


tave held, „that no prince nor ſtate on the earth hath any legiſla- 


tive power, that God alone is the lawpiver, that the greateſt ma- 
pirate hath no other power but to execute the laws of God ſet 
wn in ſcripture, that the judicial laws of Moſes bind at this day 
5 tho nations of the world, as much as ever they did the Jews.“ 
qylie. 

Roger Williams ſaid, that “although they profeſſed to be bound 
by ſuch judicials only, as contained in them moral equity, yet they 
extended this moral equity. to ſo many particulars, as to take in the 
whole judicial law, no leſs than the rigideſt Browniſts.“ Idem. 

Although they did not go to this extreme, it muſt be allowed they 
Ud not keep within the limits they profeſſed as their rule. They 
were charged with holding it to be the duty of the magiſtrate to 
kill all idolaters and hereticks, even whole cities, men, women, and 
children, from the command of the Iſraelites to root out the Canaan- 
les, Idem. | | 
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obligatory upon other ſtates whoſe conſtitutions. or circum. 
ſtances differed ; and other ſtates have, therefore, continually 


more or leis varied from them. Idolatry, was the { 


which eaſily beſet the Iſraelites, and it was neceſſary to 
make it a capital offence. Perhaps, if it ſhould be thought 
proper to prohibit idolatry in China, at this day, the ſame 
penalty might be neceſſary, and yet not fo in New-England. 

MueDper *, ſodomy, witchcraft, arſon, and rape of a 
child under ten years of age, were the only crimes made 
capical in th- colony which were capital in England, and 
yer, from the miſtaken principle I have juſt mentioned, 
their laws were more ſanguinary than the Engliſh laws; 
for many offences were made capital here, which were not 
fo there. The firſt in order, being a breach of the firlt 
command in the decalogue, was the worſhip of any other 
God b« ſides the Lord God. Perhaps a roman catholic, 
for the adoration of the hoſt, might have come within 
this law. After the miſerable Indians ſul>mitted to the 
Engliſh laws, ſpeci] proviſion was made, by another law, 
that if any of them ſhould powow or perform outward 
worſhip to their falſe gods, the powower (who was their 
prieſt) ſhould be fined five pounds, and others preſent 
twenty ſhill:rgs each. The Indians have been puniſhed, 
upon the latter law, but I never met with an inſtance of a 
proſccution of any Engliſhman, upon the former. 

To blaſpheme the holy name of God, Father, Son, or 
Holy Ghoſt, with direct, expres, preſumptuous, or high- 
handed blaſphemy, either by wilful or ovſtinate denying 
the true God, or his creation or government of the world, 
curſing God, or reproaching the holy rehgion of God, as 
if it was a politic device to keep ignorant men in awe, or 
to utter any other kind of blaſphemy of the like nature 
and degree, was alſo made capital. | 

Man-ſtealing, from Exodus xxi. 16. was alſo capital. 


* Homicide was either murder, excuſable homicide, or juſtifiab:?, 
They did not make the diſtinction of manſlaughter from murder. 
The benefit of the clergy was of popiſh extract, and burning in the 
hand with a cold iron appeared to them a ridiculous ceremony. 8 

| | | Q 
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So was adultery with a married woman, both to the 
m. nan and woman, although the man was ſingle, and ſe- 
ally WM yeral have ſuffered death upon this law“. Male adultery 
lin sich an unmarried woman, was not capital. 8 
to He who was convicted of wilful perjury, with intent 
gt to take away the life of another, was to fuffer death, from 
ame Deut. xix. 16. This crime may well enough be denomi- 
nd, WF cated murder, and yet, a wilful perjury, by which a man's 
f a ¶ life is in fact taken away, was never made capital in Eng- 
ade ¶ and. Many offences are made ſo, which ſeem to be in- 
and WF ferior in their guilt and conſequences to the public. The 
ed, Wl difficulty of conviction may be one reaſon, and the diſ- 
s; couragement, it would ſometimes be, to witneſſes to give 
not Wl their teſtimonies, another and ſtronger reaſon, in vindica- 
irt WF tion of the common law. In this inſtance, the Maſſachu- 
ver Wl ſets law agreed, I rake it, with the civil law, the laws of 
lic, ¶ Scotland at this day, and of many other ſtates in Europe. 
in A CHILD above ſixteen years of age, that curſed or 
the ſmote his father or mother, unleſs provoked by cruelty 
w, and in its own defence, or unchriſtianly neglected in its 
id WM education, and alſo a ſtubborn and rebellious ſon, according 
cir W to Deut. xxi. 20. upon conviction, were to ſuffer death. 


"it WF There have been ſeveral trials upon this law. I have met 


[ 4 * Phi'o places the command againſt adultery before that againſt 
murder,—— There was a pretty extraordinary inſtance of a pro- 
or WI ©cution for adultery in the year 1663. Mr. N. P. a young mer. 
chant, had been intimate with a married lady of one of the firſt 
h. fanilies in the country. After her huſband's death he married 
2 her. After they had lived together three or four years, a proſe- 
d, eation was began againſt both of them, for adultery in the life- 
une of the firſt huſband. They were both committed to priſon, 
and ſeparately brought upon trial for th. ir lives. The court and 
* jury were favourable to the huſbar d, and acquitted him of a capi- 
tal offence, probably bscauſ: he was not at the time charged a 
married man. The wife likewiſe met with a favourable jury, and 
_ found her alſo not guilty ; but the court, who thought other- 
wiſe, refuſed the verdict, and the cauſe was carri:d before the 
teral court, where ſhe very narrowly eſcaped, the whole court ae- 
termining that there was proof of a crime which approached very 
near to aduitery, but in favor of life the was diſcharged. 
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with one conviction, but the offender was reſcued from 
the gallows by order of the King's commiſſioners in 16655. 


H1cn treaſon is not mentioned +. Before they had T. 
agreed upon the body of laws, the King's authority, in Wiſtar 
England, was at an end. Conſpiracy to invade their own nd 
commonwealth, or any treacherous perfidious attempt to Wl death 
alter and ſubvert, fundamentally, the frame of their polity ¶ court 
and government was made a capital offence. Was. 


Rape, it was left to the court to puniſh with death or WW liable 
other grievous puniſhment, at diſcretion 4. No judge B 
would deſire to have a capital puniſhment left to his diſ- Wl day, 
cretion, and it may be doubted whether, in any caſe, itcan ¶ all t 
be of public utility. [ 

SEVERAL offences were capital upon a ſecond con- nd 
viction, as the returning of a romiſh prieſt into the juril- Wl fort 


* In the firſt draught of the laws by Mr. Cotton, which I have 
ſcen corrected with Mr. Winthrop's hand, divers other offences WW zn 
were made capital, viz. 


Prophaning the Lord's day in a careleſs or ſcornful neglect or ſl 


contempt thereof. Numbers xv. 3o to 36. ] 
Reviling the magiſtrates in higheſt rank, viz. the governor and in 
council. Exod. xxii. 18. 1 Kings xxii. 8, 9, 44. ba 
Defiling a woman eſpouſed. Deut. xxii. 23 to 26. 
Inceſt within the Levitical degrees. pet 


'Fhe pollution mentioned in Levit. xx. 13 to 16. | 

Lying with a maid in her father's houſe, and keeping it ſecret fhi 
until ſhe was married to another» Exod. xxi. 16. a 

The puniſhment by death, is eraſed from all theſe offences by 
Mr. Winthrop, and they are left to the diſcretion of the court to na 
icfli other puniſhment ſhort of death. 

From the ſame prejudice in favor of Iſraclitiſh cuſtoms, a fond- 
neſs aroſe, or at leaſt was inereaſed, for ſignificant n mes for chil- 
dren. The three firſt that were baptiz-d in Boſton church were, * 


JÞYs Recompence, and Pity. The humour ſpread. The town of 80 
orcheſter, in particular, was remarkable for ſuch names, Faith, W 
Hope, Charity, Deliverance, Dependance, Preſerv d, Content, Pru- 
dent, Patience, Thankful, Hate-evil, Holdfaſt, &c. Many of 
which at this day are retained'in families, in remembrance of their h 
anceſtors. | a 
+ In 1678, when complaints were made againſt the colony, it u 
was by law made capital. 
t Rape was not capital by the Jewiſh law, and for that reaſon it | 


was not ſo for many years by the colony law. 
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action, after baniſhment upon the firſt conviction. The 
aw was the ſame with reſpect to quakers allo. 

Tus denial of either S the books of the old and new 
etament, which were all enumerated, to be the written 
and infallible word of God, was either baniſhment or 
death, for the ſecond offence, at the diſcretion of the 
court, and, what is very extraordinary, an inhabitant who 
was guilty of this offence upon the high ſeas, was made 
lable to the penalty. 

BURGLARY and theft, in a houſe or fields, on the Lord's 
day, were capital upon a third conviction, Theſe were 
all the offences which they made capital. . 

LARCENY or theft, was puniſhable by fine or whipping, 
and reſtitution of treble the value, and thefr-boot, by a 
forfeiture of the value of the goods to the government. 

Tre penalty of drunkenneſs, was ten ſhillings, exceſſive 
drinking, three ſhillings and four pence, cippling above half 
an hour, half a crown, profane curſing and ſwearing, ten 
ſhillings, and if more than one oath at a time, twenty ſhillings. 

I Have ſeen a letter, dated about the year 1660, where- 
n a gentleman writes to his friend in London, that “ he 
had lived ſeveral years in the country, and never ſaw a 
perſon drunk, nor never heard a profane oath.“ 

Taz penalty of profanation of the ſabbath, was ten 
ſhillings “. 

FoRNICATION, might be puniſhed by enjoining mar- 
nage, by fine or corporal puniſhment; and a freeman, for 
this offence, might be disfranchiſed upon conviction . 

IorEN ESS, was no ſmall offence; common fowlers, 
tobacco-takers, and all other perſons who could give no 
good account how they ſpent their time, the conſtables 
were required to preſent to the next magiſtrate, and the 


When exception was taken in England to the laws, that, ra- 
lative to the Sabbath, reſtraining perſons from walking in the ftreers 
or fields, was one; but although their charter was in danger, they 
refuſed to make any alteration in the law. 

t Exodus xxii. 16, 17. cauſed ſom? doubt whether fine or cor- 
poral puniſhment was to be inflicted tor fornication. TI have ſeveral 
manuſcripts on both fides the queſiion. 
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ſelectmen of every town were required to overſee the fu 


miles, and to diſtribute the children into clafſes, and tg Is 
take care tha: they were employed in {pinning and other 4 
en 


labour, according to their age and condition. 

ConTEMPT of authority, was puniſhed with great ſe. 
verity, by fine, impriſonment, or corporal puniſhment, 

LESsER offences, as all breaches of the peace, and ue 
alſo every offence contra bonos mores, where there was nol; 
determinate penalty, the court, before which the offence vo 
was tried, puniſhed at diſcretion. to 


Taty had a law againſt ſlavery, except priſoners taken lame 
in war. Negroes were brought in very early among them*, t, 


Some judicious perſons are of opinion, that the permiſſion evid 
of Navery has been a publick miſchicf. got 


THrtrir laws concerning marriage and divorce were ” 
ſomewhat ſingular. I ſuppoſe there had been no inftance I 


of a marriage, lawful:y celebrated, by a layman in Eng- 9 
land, when they left it. I believe there was no inſtance of **. 
marriage by a clergyman after they arrived, during their 85 


charter, but it was always done by a magiſtrate, or by per- 
tons ſpecially appointed for that purpoſe, who were con- 2 
fined to particular towns or diſtricts. If a miniſter hap- 
pened to be preſent, he was deſired to pray. It is Cifficult 
t aſſign a realon for ſo ſudden a change, eſpecially as there 
was no eſtabliſhed form of the marriage covenant, and it 
muſt have been adminiſtred, many times, in the new plan- 
tations, by perſons not the moſt proper for that purpoſe, } 
conſidering of what importance it is to ſociety, that a ſenſe 
of this ordinance, in ſome degree ſacred, ſhould be main- 
tained and preſerved g. At this day, marriages are ſolem- 
nized by the clergy, and altho' the law admits of its being 
dune by a juſtice of peace, yet not one in many hundred 
is performed by them 4. IN 

* Jofſelya mentions three or four blacks in Mr. Maverick's fa- 
mily at Noddle's-Iſland in 1638. 

+ The Scotch writers tell us, that by their laws it is not neceſſary 
marriages ſhould be c-:lebrated by a clergyman, that the conſent of 
parti's, ſignified b-fore a magiſtrate, or only before two witncſſes, 
and without cogſum mation, will make a marriage valid. 

3 Duc publicatica of the bauns was very carly required, and no 

magiſtrate, 
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Ix matters of diyorce, they. left the rules of the canon 
u out of the queſtion ; with reſpect to ſome of them pru- 


dently enough. I never heard of a ſeparation, under the 


firſt charter, a menſa et thoro, Where it is practiſed, the 
innocent party often ſuffers more than the guilty. In 
general, what would have been cauſe for ſuch a ſeparation 
in the ſpiritual courts, was ſufficient, with them, for a 
divorce a vinculo. Female adultery was never doubted. 
to have been ſufficient cauſe ; but male adultery, after 
ſme debate and conſultation with the elders, was judged 


not ſufficient, Deſertion a year or two, where there was 


evidence of a determined deſign not to return, was always 
good cauſe ; ſo was cruel uſage of the huſband. Conſan- 
guinity, they ſettled in the ſame degrees as it is ſettled in 
England, and in the Levitical laws. It is ſaid, a man may 
give his wife moderate correction without expoſing him- 
ſelf to any penalty in the law; our legiſlators had more 
tender ſentiments of this happy ſtate, and a man who 
ſtruck his wife, was liable to a fine of ten pounds or cor- 
poral puniſhment: A woman who ſtruck her huſband, 
vas liable to the ſame penalties *, 


magiſtrate, or other perſon ſpecially authorized to join —.— in 
marriage, had authority to do it before the parties had been pub- 
led according to law. The ſame law was renewed -under the 
3 charter, and after more than an hundred years experience, 

been found very beneficial ; there have been inſtances, but they 
ue rare, of young people going to New-Hampſhire, where li- 
cences to marry are granted by the governor. As theſe inſtances 
have been, many of them, not for the moſt reputable cauſes, their 
txample has had but little influence. Perhaps, in a few years, the 
people of England will be equally well ſatisfied with the proviſion 
made by the late marriage act, and no body will be at the pains of a 
Purney to Scotland, to avoid conformity to it. Upon Mr. Dudley's 


being appointed preſident of the colony, &c. in 1686, he publiſhed 


an order of council, authorizing and impowering miniſters and 
Juices of the peace, the order ſays, © to conſummate marriages,” 
after three ſeveral times publication or licence from the preſident or 
Puty. | 

” This ſeems to leave the wife to the mercy of the huſband, who 
ordinarily muſt have paid the fine himſelf, or ſuffer her to be 
"Upped, 
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Ix teſtamentary matters, the county courts had jurif- 
diction by law *. In the beginning, they ſo far followed 
the civil law, as to conſider real eſtates as mere bona, and 
they did not confine themſelves to any rules of diſtribu- 
tion then in uſe in England, and which, afterwards, were 
more fully eſtabliſhed by the ſtatute of diſtributions. They 
conſidered the family and eſtate in all their circumſtances, 
and ſometimes aſſigned a greater portion to one branch 


than another; ſometiines they ſettled all upon the widow; 


in other caſes, aſſigned the whole eſtate to the adminiſtra- 
tors, or toany relation who would undertake to ſupport 
or provide for the family, and pay certain ſums to the 
children when they came to age or marriage. All this 
ſeems to be neceſſary in a, new plantation, where mot 
people ſoon ſpent what little perſonal eſtate they had, in 
improvement upon their lands. When they eſtabliſhed a 
general rule, they conformed very near to the rules re- 
ſpecting perſona] eſtate in England, only they gave the 
eldeſt ſon a double portion , and in the real eſtate, the 
widow generally was conſidered for her dower only, but 
ſtill, according to the circumſtances of the eſtate and fami- 
ly, the court would conſider the widow, and allow her a 
greater or leſſer part, and enjoin her to take care of the 
children unable to provide for themſelves, in proportion 
to what ſhe received. They had no law for the diſtribu- 
tion of the eſtates of perſons dying inſolvent ; however, 2 
executors and adminiſtrators were not held to prefer in 


pay ment one debt to another, whether by judgment, bond, 


or ſimple contract; the uſual way was, for a creditor of an 
inſolvent perion to apply to the general court, to appoint 
commiſſioners to examine the claims, and alſo to diſcover 
the eſtate by examining upon oath, &c. and each creditor 


® Inthe reign of Henry the ſeventh, it was ſaid by Fineux, that 
the juriſdiction of the ſpi:itual court in matters teſtamentary Ws 
but lately introduced by cuftonn. 

t From Deuteroromy xxi. 17. This law of Moſes extended 5 
weli to real as perſonal eſtate, and perhaps had as great weight 5 
either the civil taw, or the peculiar circumſtances of a new coun- 
uy. 
| G was 
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was paid in proportion . The common law was altered 
with reſpect to fee · ſimple eſtates, and they deſcended to 
every child. Ir ſeems very natural to ſuppoſe, that eſtates 
in fee-tail would deſcend in like mammer, except ſo far as 
the entail limited or cut the fee, as in gavelkind all the 
ſons take as heir of the body. Notwithſtanding this, the 
conſtruction of a general tail was ſuch, that the heir at 
common law took as heir of the body, to the excluſion of 
the other children. Traitors and felons might difpoſe of 
their eſtates, real and perſonal, by will, after ſentence, arid 
it WW if they died inteſtate, diſtribution was made as in other 
he caſes, there being no forfeitures. They held their lands, 
is WY as of the manor of Eaſt· Greenwich, in the county of Kent, 
xt Win free and common ſocage, and not in capite, nor by 
in WT knight ſervice. They ftrangely ſuppoſed that ſocage- 
| a eure included all the properties and cuſtoms of gavel- 
e- kind, one of which is, ** the father to the bough, the ſon 
he to the ploughf.“ God having forbad the alienation of lands 
he from one tribe to another in the commonwealth of Iſrael, 
ut fo among the firſt laws of the colony it was provided, that 
ni- no free inhabitant of any town ſhould ſell the lands allotted 
ra Wo him in the town, but to ſome one or other of the free 
the inhabitants of that town, unleſs the town gave conſent, or 
on refuſed to give what others offered without fraud. This 
2u- l could not continue long in force. All the valuable 
ends were anſwered by making lands liable to pay taxes 
in upon them to the town where they lay, though the lands 
nd, de not the property of the inhabitants. 

n Tuner made proviſion, by temporary laws, for the 
int I charges of government. This was done for divers years 
ver Wi the moſt equitable way, by aſſeſſing every inhabitant in 
tor Wl proportion to the profits of his whole eſtate real and per- 
nat About the year 1680, a law was made to enable the county courts 
ah to appoint commiſſioners to examine claims to the eſtates of perſons - 

dying inſolvent; and to diftribute in proportion to the creditors. 

42 As to what is objected againſt perſons condemned making 
ta vills, &c. we conceive it to be according to our patent and its 
dun- eriginal, viz. that of Eaſt-Greenwich, according unto which, 


n a3 we conceive, notwithſtanding the father's crime, yet the chil- 
was ger are to poſſeſs the eſtate.” Maſſa. R.cords. 


f 2 | ſonal, 
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ſonal, and his income, by any ways and means whatſoever, 
This is practicable only in caſes where the taxes are not 


very heavy. By impeſts, exciſes, and other duties, taxei 


are inſenſibly paid, which if proportionably laid upon 


every individual, and paid in one ſum out of an annuil 
income, would be thought intolerable. The clergy, at al 
times, have been exempt from all taxes for their perſons 
or eſtates under their own improvement, not merely be 
cauſe this was agreeable to the Levitical law *, but becauſe 
they depended upon the people from year to year for thei 
ſupport, and whatever was added to their annual expence 
by a tax, ſo much muſt have been added by the people to 
enable their miniſters to pay it. After the year 1645, im- 
poſts and exerciſes were introduced. Where the officers are 
annually elected by the people, one great objection againſt 
ſuch duties, viz. the influence ſuch officers may have upon 
the peoples liberty, in other elections, can have no place, 

Tuneix military laws, at firſt, were more ſevere, every 
ling being required to appear in arms, in order for mi- 
itary exercile, once every month. Some few perſons in 
public office were, only, excepted. - This was afterwards 
leſſened to eight times in a year, and at length to four, 
Every inhabitant was to be furniſhed with arms and am- 
munition. A few months actual ſervice againſt the Indian 
enemy in Philip's war, made bettet ſoldiers, than all their 
exerciſe at home had done in forty. years. 

Ueon the diviſion of the colony into regiments, cole 
nels and lieut. colonels were appointed to each regiment. 
This laſted but a ſhort time; ever after they had one fiel 
officer only to every regiment, a ſerjeant major; and 4 
major general for the whole. He was choſen by the free- 
men. The officers of the ſeveral companies, , ordinarily, 
were choſen by the companies reſpectively, and preſented 
to the general court for their approbation. | | 

IT may not be amiſs to add a brief account of their 
legiſlative and judiciary forms, and ſome ſpecial cuſtoms. 


* Upon occaſion of fome diſputes with the clergy at Rome, 3 
memorial was preſented, in which was this maxim, That the 
clergy ought to contribute to the ſupport of the ſtate, let the old 
teſtament ſay what it will.“ Spirit of Laws. Tat 
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Taz; magiſtrates or aſſiſtants, and the deputies or re- 
preſentatives of the people, at firſt, fat together in one 
room, and, for ſeveral years yoted together, without any 
diſtinction, the major part of the whole number determin- 
ing the vote, for in 1635, when the general court was 
ordered, for time to come, to be held twice a year only, 
it was at the ſame time reſolved, that inaſmuch as in thoſe 
courts held by the magiſtrates and deputies, there might 
ariſe ſome difference of judgment in doubtful caſes, there- 
fore no law, order, or ſentence ſhould pals as an act of the 
court, without the conſent of the greater part of the ma- 
giſtrates on the one part, and the greater number of the 
deputies on the other part, and for want of ſuch accord, 
the cauſe or order was to be ſuſpended, and if either party 
thought it fufficiently material,.a committee was to be 
choſen, one half by the magiſtrates, and one half by the 
deputies, which committee might chuſe an umpire, and by 
them the cauſe was to be determined. This was a pru- 
dent precaution on the part of the magiſtrates z for their 
number being limited, and the number of deputies increaſ- 
ing in proportion as new towns were planted, without ſuch 
proviſion, the magiſtrates would, in a few years, have loſt 
all their weight in the legiſlative part of the government, 
There is no record of the general court's fitting and act- 
ing, in diſtinct and ſeparate houſes, until the year 1644. In 
the charter, as has been obſerved, there was no mention 
of a houſe of repreſentatives; a general court was to con- 
fiſt of the magiſtrates and freemen, and this occaſioned 
the diſpute whether there was a negative voice in each 
part of the legiſlative body, but at length it was agreed, 
that, in matters of legiſlation, they ſhould act diſtinct and 
ſeparate, and that no legiſlative act ſhould be valid that 
was not approved by the major part of each houſe. 

Taz judicial power, both in civil and criminal matters, 
was at firſt exerciſed by the court of aſſiſtants, except in 
cales cognizable by a juſtice of peace. In divers caſes of 
violent death, juries of inqueſt were impanelled by the 
governor, and a jyry was alſo impanelled for trial of any 
perſons charged by the jury of inqueſt. I find but one 

1 | ' inſtance 
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call a ſpecial court, to hear and determine the cauſe, either 
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inſtance of trial by jury in any caſe, except murder, ang det 
that was in an action of aſſault and battery, until Novem. MW per 
ber 16 3, when it was ordered that proceſs ſhould be 200 
directed by the ſecretary to the beadle, to warn 24 jurors, dhe 
14 days before the court, who were to be named by the bu 
ſecretary. In 1634, an order or law was made, that no MW an 
trial ſhould paſs upon any for life or death, without a jury MW © 
regularly choſen by the freemen. Grand juries were firſt 

eſtabliſhed by law in September 1635. At the firſt cot 
afterwards, an hundred offences were preſented, _ ce 
Tux colony increaſing, and the ſettlements extending fo 
remote from the capital, it was ſoon found neceſſary to 1 
make a diviſion into ſhires or counties, and courts were th 
held in each county, in ſome four in a year, in others two, MW © 
in Yorkſhire or the province of Main, but one; Theſe Mm 
courts were held by th- magiſtrates who lived in each MW © 
county, or any other magiſtrates who would attend, toge- 0 
ther with ſuch other perions as the freemen of the county, f 


from time to time, ſhould nominate, and the general court t 
approve of, ſo as to make five in all, any three to hold a c 
court. They had power to determine all civil cauſes *, and W © 


all criminal, the penalty not extending to life, member, or 
baniſhment. Grand and petit juries were ſummoned to at- 
tend them. Appeals, from them, lay tothe court of aſſiſtants 
and from thence to the general court. The higher offences : 
againſt Jaw were cognizable by the aſſiſtants only, except 
upon application, by appeal or petition, to the general court, 
In all actions, civil or criminal, in which any ſtranger was 
a party or intereſted, who could not ſtay, without damage, 
to attend the ordinary courts of juſtice, the governor 0r 
deputy governor, with any two magrſtrates, had power to 
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civil or criminal, if triable jn a county court; the record of 

the proceedings to be tranſmitted to the records of the 

courts of gffiſtants, In divers towns, a petty court Was 

eſtabliſhed, for ſmall debts and treſpaſſes under twenty 

ſhillings; And in every town the ſelectmen, who were 

annually choſen by the town, had power to hear and 
* Atfirſt in civil cauſes they were limited to ten pounds: 


determine 
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determine all offences againſt the by-laws of the town, the 


penalty of which could not extend beyond twenty ſhillings, 


and the. by-laws could not extend to matters. criminal in 
their nature, but were limited to the regulation of their 


buildings, fences, ſtreets, &c. to the preventing nulances, 


and to other matters tending to the convenience and ac- 
commodation of the inhabitants, | 

THe ftar-chamber, high-commiſſion, as well as all the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, were in their zenith when our an- 
ceſtors left England z but they brought away no affection 
for them. A diſcontented attorney“, who publiſhed in 
1642, a little pamphlet relative to New-England, ſays, 
that in their general courts and quarter: ſeſſions, they 
exerciſed all the powers of parliament, king's-bench, com- 
mon- pleas, chancery, high- commiſſion, ſtar- chamber, and all 


other the courts of England, and in divers inſtances put to 


death, baniſhed, fined, cut off ears, whipt and impriſoned 
for eccleſiaſtical and civil offences.“ It will appear from 
their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and the profeſſed indepen- 
dency of the churches, that there was no room for the ex- 
ercile of great part of the powers of the ſpiritual courts. 
ALL cauſes which, in England, would have fallen within 
the juriſdiction of the high court of admiralty, were like- 
wiſe heard and determined in the courts of common law, 
There were divers inſtances of trials, condemnations, and 


This was one Thomas Lechford, who left England about the 
year 1637, being diſſatisfied, as he ſays, with the eccleſiaſtical go- 
wernment, and having made himſelf obnoxious by his oppoſition to 
epiſcopacy. When he came to New-England, he ſays, he found 
every church-member a biſhop, and not inclining to become one 
himſelf, he could not be admitted a freeman among them, but was 
very active in cenſuring their proceedings in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
matters, The court took the advantage of an offence of another na- 
ture, his going to the jury, and pleading with them out of court, and 


debarred him from pleading any man's cauſe beſides his own, and at 


the ſame time admoniſhed him not to preſume to meddle beyond 
what he ſhould be called to by the court. Being deprived of the 
means of ſupporting himſelf, he returned to England in 1641, a 
zealous epiſcopalian. Epiſcopacy being declining there, he had 
room to indulge the ruling paſſion, by attacking Old- England and 
New in the ſame piece, to which he gave the title of Plain Dealing. 
Ff4- EXecutions 
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executions for piracies, murders, and other felonies com- 
mitted upon the high ſeas. I imagine, the neceſſity of the 
thing, that juſtice might be done, muſt have been the ple 
for this extraordinary proceeding. To have ſent ſuch of. 
fenders to England, where they might have had a trial, to 
the legality of which no exception could have been made, 
would have been much more regular, and the expence at- 


tending it muſt have been matter of little weight, when 


compared with the putting men to death, where the autho- 
rity for it was but doubtful, if even that may be ſaid in 
favor of it. 

THaz1R judicial proceedings were in as ſummary a way, 
as could well conſiſt with the preſervation of any tolerable 
degree of method or order. They ſeem to have not much 
regarded forms in books of entries. Writs and proceſſes 


were not in the King's name, and were very conciſe, [ 


find a writ in 1650 in this form: 
* To the Marſhal or his Deputy. 
You are required to attach the goods or lands of 
William Stevens to the value of one hundred pounds, fo 
as to bind the ſame to be reſponſible at the next court at 


\ Boſton, 29th of the 5th month, to anſwer the complaint 


of Mr, James Aſtwood in an action of debt, to the value 
of fifty pounds, upon a bill of exchange, and ſo make a 
true return hereof under your hand. Dated 29th 2d mo. 
1650. per curiam, 
| Wm. Aſpinwall.“ 

THzy did not trouble themſelves with pleas in abatement. 
They made no alteration upon the ſeveral changes of go- 
vernment in England. There is no room to ſuppoſe, that 
the omiſſion of his majeſty's name proceeded from diſaffec- 
tion, or that they imagined themſelves altogether indepen- 


dent. So far as their dependence was expreſſed in their char- 


ter, it could not be diſputed. The reaſonable and neceſſary 
connexion, between a colony and the ſtate from which it 
ſprings, r was not fully underſtood. They were not 
long afraid of any checks or reſtraints from the powers at 
home. After a few years the authority of the king in Eng- 
land was at an end, The houſe of commons, in 1642, 

| | 33 paſſed 
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aſſed a reſolve, which ſhews the colony to have been a fa- 
yorite. Both Oliver and Richard Cromwell, during their 

ectorates, wrote to the government in a ſtile more pro- 
per for one ally to another, than for the head of a ſove- 
reign ſtate to one of its branches or dependances. 

Fox more than the ten firſt years, the parties ſpake 
for themſelves, for the moſt part; ſometimes, when it was 
thought the cauſe required it, they were aſſiſted by a patron, 
or man of ſuperior abilities, but without fee or reward. 

WHERE there was ſo much of equality in the circum- 
ſtances of the inhabitants, and once a year every office ex- 
pired, it is not ſtrange, that every order of men ſhould be 
fond of acquiring and retaining their full ſhare of power 
and authority; and although it had been a known rule in 
the conſtitution they came from, that matters of evidence 


453 


were determinable by the jury, and points of law, ordina- 


rily by the court, and the general court was ſo ſenſible of 
the expediency of this rule, that in 1642, they paſſed a 
temporary law or order, that in all trials between party 
and party, the jury ſhall find matter of fact, with da- 
mages and coſts, according to their evidence, and the 
* judges are to deckie the ſentence upon it, or they may 
« direct the jury to find according to the law,“ yet the 
jury ſeldom found a ſpecial verdict, which, a contempo- 
rary writer ſays, was the cauſe of many inconveniencies “. 
| do not find that this law was ever revived, It was 
a very common thing, for the court to refuſe to re- 
ceive the verdict of the jury, and, in this caſe, the cauſe 
was Carried before the general court, The jury ſome- 
times gave their verdict, that there were ſtrong grounds 
of ſuſpicion, but not ſufficient evidence to convict. The 
court would give ſentence upon this verdict, and puniſh 
for many offences which, by the evidence upon trial, the 
ty appeared to them to have been guilty of, although 
was not convicted of the particular crime he was charged 
with. Secundum allegata et probata was a rule of pro- 
ceeding to which they did not confine themſelves 5. X 
N 
® Lechford, p. 28. 


TMr. Hinkley, governor of Flimout?, wr.ting to Mr. 2 for 
viee, 
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In criminal proſecutions, regularly, a bill was to be 
found by a grand jury, in which they were not very 
formal. Sometimes the bill would be indorſed, that the 
jury had ſtrong grounds of ſuſpicion, but not ſufficient 
evidence to put upon trial. I have met with inſtances of 
one of the court ſtanding up, after a verdict of the pe 
jury of not guilty, in a capital trial, and charging the pri 
ſoner, in open court, with burglary and theft, which were 
not capital, and a new trial ordered upon ſuch charge, 
The court would ſometimes aſk the party charged, whe- 


ther they would be tried by bench or jury ? 


An attorney-general was not an eſtabliſhed officer, On 
ſome occaſions, a perſon has been ſpecially authorized to 
bring informations for the king or government *. The tres. 
ſurer, as receiver-general for the colony, took care for the 


recovery of public dues. In criminal matters, a ſpirit of 


virtue produced informers, without reproach to their cha- 
racters. | 

OaTns were adminiſtred, with no other ceremony than 
holding up the hand. This was ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
a witneſs from the reſt of the court. Kiſſing, or laying the 
hand upon the book, was ſcrupled, as an idolatrous cett- 
mony, and it has never ſince been practiſed in the govern- 
ment, nor the other governments in New-England, except 


. when ſpecial commiſſions from England, to take depoſitions 


ro be uſed in ſame of the courts of law there, have made 
it neceſſary. There is no Jaw to enjoin this, or reſtrain 
any other mode. Oaths are ſaid to be, generally, admin: 
ftred according to the religion he that ſwears holds to be 
true. The Chriſtian is ſworn upon the goſpels, the Jen 


advice, in 1681, he anſwers him: The teſtimony you mention 
againſt the pritoner, I think, is clear and ſufficient to convict him; 
but in caſe your jury ſhould not be of that mind, then, if you hold 
yourſelves Rtrifly obliged by the laws of England, no other verdid. 
but not guilty, can be brought in; but, according to our practice i 
this juriſdiction, we ſhould puniſh him with ſome grievous puniſh» 
m_ according to the demerit of his crime, though not found ca 
pital.“ . 
* Sup. court's records, 


upon 
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upon the old teſtament ®, and the Mahometan upon the | 
alcorav. To have the fear of God before our eyes is all 
that is eſſential, and this is more likely to be produced by 
a due gravity and ſolemnity, at the adminiſtration on his 
part who adminiſters the oath, as well as he who takes it, 
than by any particular ceremony. Gentlemen who come 
among us, from other parts of the Britiſh dominions, ap- 
prove of this form, and it is kept up now more from the 
decency of it, than from any religious ſcruples. 

Fox the firſt twenty years, they uſed too little formality 
in their deeds and conveyances of the titles to lands; but 
in the year 1651, it was thought neceſſary to order, that 
no eſtate of inheritance ſhould paſs, unleſs it was expreſſed 
in the deed or conveyance © to have and to hold to the 
grantee and his heirs for ever,“ or words to that effect; 
and ſo no eſtate tail, except expreſſed ** to the heirs male 
of the body lawfully begotten tor ever, 'or to the grantee 
for life, or term of years,“ &c. 

As early as the year 1640, they made proviſion for a 
public regiſtry,” and no mortgage, bargain, ſale, or grant 
of any realty was good, where the granter remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion, againſt any perſons, except the granter and his heirs, 
unleſs the ſame was acknowledged before a magiſtrate, and 
recorded z and all grants that had been before made were to 
be acknowledged and recorded, within one month after the 
end of October that year, if the party was within the juriſ- 
diction, if not, within three mont her their return, other- 
wiſe to be void, except as aforeſaid. 2 | 

Every marriage, birth, and death was likewiſe regiſ- 
tred, firſt in the town, and, at the end of the year, carried 
by the town clerk, or clerk of the writs, as he was then 
called, to the county regiſter; and every neglect was 
puniſhed with tweaty ſhillings fine, 


* It is ſaid by ſome writers, that ſwearing by the book took its 
nile from the Jews, who laid their hands upon the old teſtament ;z but 
our firſt planters, who were not r of this cuſtom among the 
Jews, attributed it to their proneneſs to idolatry. 


« Cum, ut mos Græcorum eſt, jurandi causà, ad aras accederet.“ 
Cic. Pre L. C. Balbo. 
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Of the original State of the Country, with reſpect 
to the Inhabitants and Soil. 


H E. Maſſachuſets firſt planters diſtinguiſhed the na. 

tives by four diviſions, eaſtern, weſtern, northern, 
and ſouthern. The eaſtern people, had the general name 
of Tarrateens or Farrenteens ; they had their reſidence 
at Kennebeck, and the other rivers in the province of 
Main, and country eaſt of it, and were part of the In- 
dians called by the French Abenakis. The ſeveral ſubdi. 
viſions of theſe Tarrenteens or Abenakis, according to 
the rivers where they dwelt or generally reſided, as St. 
John's, Penobſcot, N orridgewock, Ameriſcoggin, Saco, 
c. were not known to the Engliſh until many years after*, 
There was great enmity between the Tarrenteens and 
Aberginians, or Indians of Maſſachuſets Bay, who although 
they had been formerly a great people, yet were ſo re- 
duced, that, upon alarms, they wouly fly to the Engliſh 
houſes as to aſylums, where the Tarrenteens durſt not 
purſue them. The French traders were better known 
than the Engliſh to theſe Tarrenteens, and early planted 
prejudices againſt the Engliſh, which could never be eradi- 
cated, Theſe were the Indians who firſt uſed fire arms, 
which, with ammunition, they obtained from the French. 
The ſecond year after the Maſſachuſets planters arrived, 
the Tarrenteens deſtroyed ſome of the Engliſh who went 
to trade with them, and pretended that they were drowned; 
but the truth being diſcovered, ſome of the Indians con- 
cerned in the murder were taken and hanged. Although 
they refrained from open hoſtilities for above forty years, 


The Indians of the river St. Frangois, viz. the Areſaguntacooks 
and Weweenocks, were a colony of the Abenakis, removed from the 
eaſtern parts of New-England for the ſake of French neighbourhood. 


They fixed at firſt upon the falls of Chaudiere, but ſoon after removed 
to St. Frangok. Cbarlavoiæ. | | 
5 yet 
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jet they kept no great correſpondence with, nor ſhewed 


any affection for, the Engliſh colonies, but at all times 
were attached to the French, who ſpeak of them as the 
moſt mild and docile of any of the Indian tribes. The 


weſtern Indians went by the general name of Mohawks *, 


and under this name were included all the Indians weſt- 
ward of Quinnipiack (New-Haven) although the Indians 
of Hudſon's river , the Moheganders or Mackhanders, 
were people of a different nation and language. The 
name of Mohawks ſtruck terror into the Indians who lived 
eaſt of them. 

Tus ſouthern Indians were divided into many diſtinct 
nations or tribes. Thoſe upon Long- Iſland and the main 
land oppoſite upon the ſea coaſt, were accounted among 
the moſt ſavage. The Maſſachuſets Indians had but 
litle knowledge of them. There was another ſubdivi- 
fion, by the name of the River Indians, who had ſeated 
themſelves in ſeveral commodious places upon the banks 
of Connecticut river. The next to them were called 
Mohegins, between Connecticut river and the Pequod 
ner, and upon ſome of the higher branches of the laſt- 
mentioned river. Then came the Pequods, ſeated be- 


tween and about New-London and Stonington, near to 


the ſea coaſt. Theſe were ſuppoſed to be among the moſt 
warlike, active, and daring, and made the Naraganſets, 
though more numerous, ſtand in awe of them, and would 
have made the Engliſh do fo likewiſe, if they had been 


owners of Engliſh arms, and underſtood how to ule them. 


They were repreſented: to have been under greater pre- 
judices againſt the Engliſh, from the beginning, than any 
other tribe. Next to the Pequods were the Naraganſcts, 
who lived along the E Stonington round point 
Judith, and on what is called the Naraganſet bay. They 


conſiſted of ſeveral leſſer principalities, but all united 


* Mohawks they were called by the Indians of New- England, which 
fpnifies Canibals, from the Indian word mobo, to eat. R. Williams. 

+ The Indians called by the French Loups (Wolves) moved from 
Hudſon's river. Charievoix. | | 
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under one general ruler, called the chief ſachem , to whom WW Tr 
all the others owed ſome kind of fealty or ſubjection. The ehen 
Nianticks were included, and conſidered as a branch of the I ſc 
Naraganſets. The Naraganſets muſt have been very nu Wh 

merous. None of the Indians were ſappoſed to increaſe, Wyho \ 
but to be continually decreaſing, not in the Engliſh colo- Whonds 
nies only, but among the French in Canada alfo, and yet Wand ! 
in 1675, at the beginning of Philip's war, it was generally ]WMaſl 


agreed that the Naraganſet tribe conſiſted of 2000 fight- Weonlic 


ing men. They were the moſt curious coiners of the In be 


 wampompeag , and ſupplied the other nations with money, {WHow 


pendants, and bracelets; alſo with robacco-pipes of ſtone, MMafl 
ſome blue and ſome white; they furniſhed the earthen Neun 
veſſels and pots for cookery and other domeſtic uſes, 
They were conſidered as a commercial people, and not ts th 
only began a trade with the Engliſh for goods for their Nor 
own conſumption, but ſoon learned to ſupply other diſtant No 


nations at an advanced price, and to receive bever and end 


authority, until the latter was killed, R. Williams. 


other furs in exchange, upon which they made a profit ue 
alſo. The Pequods jeered them for their indiſpoſition to MI 
war, and called them a nation of women. eilte 


» Canonicus and Miantinomy were conſidered as having equal 


The ancient Indians among the Naraganſets reported, when the 
Engliſh firſt arrived, that they had in former times a ſachem called 
Taftitaſſuck, incomparably greater than any in the whole land in 
power and ſtate, that he had only two children, a fon and a daugh- 
ter, and not being able to match them according to their dignity, 
he joined them together in matrimony, and that had four ſons, 
of which Canonicus, who was ſachem when the Engliſh came, ws 
the eldeſt. MS. This is the only piece of Indian , cowboy or tra- 
dition of any fort from the anceſtors of our firſt Indians, I have 
ever met with. | tef 

1 The people of New Plimouth, in the year 1627, be a trade 
with the Dutch at Manhados, and there they had the ard Knowledge 0 
of wampompeag, and their acquaintance therewith occaſioned the 
Indians of theſe parts to learn to make it, Hubbard. It is not pro- — 
bable the New-England Indians had any mſtrument of commerce. 6 
The Engliſh could not have been ſeven years among them without Nu 

$4 


dilcovering it. Argent & aurum fro pitii an irati dii negevrerint 
dubito. Tac. 
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onfidered as part of the Wamponoagy, yet were fu 
he 
However, it is certain, that when Philip, the ſon of 
Maſſaſoiet, had engaged almoſt all 'the other Indians of the 
wuntry in war with the Engliſh, his ſolicitations could not 
revail with thoſe of Manamet to join him, but they adhered 
uo the Engliſh, and were a defence to Sandwich, and the 
towns farther upon the cape. There ſeems to have been 
wo cantons or ſachemdoms of the cape Indians, one ex- 
nd Miending from Eel river in Plimouth, to the ſouth ſhore of 
fir Ihe cape, and comprehended what are now called the 
to ¶ Mampee Indians , and then extended upon the cape to the 


altern part of Barnſtable, and as far weſtward as Wood's- 
* Briſtol. 

ual + I received this account of the Cape Indians from the Reverend 

Mr. Hawley, a worthy miſſionary to the Maſtpee tribe, who are 
the Wide principal body of Indians now remaining in New-England. 
led be town of Maſhpee conſiſts of 65 wigwams, beſides ꝙ wigwams 
in ra place called Scanton, and 4 at Sockanoſſet, in the bounds of 
;h Falmouth, who are likewiſe under Mr. Hawley's * 2 In 1648 
ty, nunnuck fold lands to the people of Barnſtable, as being 
ns, de chief of this tribe, They have not preſerved a ſucceſſion of 
2 bechems, but for many 27 paſt have affected government in 
12. initation of the form of government in the Engliſh townſhips. 
ive Hosever, the great grandſon of this Papmunnuck they conſidered 

* the chief ſpeaker in 1761. He died that year. Another of his 
de (cendants is now a ſchoolmaſter near fourſcore years of age. But 
180 ome deny that Papmunnuck was their chief, and make Tooken- 
he Goſen the fachem. There are as many adult perſons of this tribe 
ro. MW there were fourſcore years ago, but not ſo many children and 


ce, bath. Complaints are made of the practice of the parents, in 


out lading out their children as ſervants in Engliſh families, and ſome 

dee attempts have been made by the government to reſtrain or re- 
 Whilate this practice. | | 

HE 8 Cp hole, 


m Taue Wamponoags were next to the Naraganſets. Their 
de m was Maffaſotet or Wooſamequin, whoſe chief feat 
he Nas ſometimes at Pokanocket or Sowam, and at other 
- Mimes at Namaſker, now Middleborough. The Nipnets, 
ſe, Wyho were ſeated upon ſome leſſer rivers and lakes or large 
lo- Wponds, more within the continent, where Oxford now is, 
ret Wand towns near it, were ſuppoſed to be tributaries to 
ly WMaNaſoier: The Indians upon Cape Cod, although not 


o be alſo under. ſome kind of ſubjection to Maſſaſoiet. 
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hole, and divers petty ſachems or ſagamores were con 
prehended in this diviſion, of which Maſhpee was one; 
the eaſtern part of the cape from Nobſkuſſet or Yarmouth 
made another ſachemdom, the capital of which was Nauſi, 
or Eaſtham : Theſe were known to the people of Nen. 
Plimouth by the name of Nauſit Indians. The Indians 
upon Nantucket, and thoſe upon Martha's Vineyard, are 
ſuppoſed to have been diſtinct and ſeparate tribes, having 
their own ſachems and ſagamores. The Nantucket Ip 
dians were a large body. 1 
Tus ſeveral ſcattered tribes from the Pockanockets ty 
Piſcataqua river, were called the Northern Indians, and 
by ſome Aberginians. There were many diſtinct ſettle- 
ments upon the leſſer channels of Piſcataqua or Ney 
chewannock river. Merrimack alſo had its receptacle, 
from the mouth fifty miles or more, as Wainooſet, Patucke: 
Amoſkeag, Penicook, &c. and Newbury falls was a noted 
plantation, there being plenty of fiſh there at all ſeaſons 
And for the ſame reaſon, and becauſe of the great plenty 
of ſhell-fiſh, at Agawam (lpſwich) there was a noted tribe 
with their ſachem. Naumkeag (Salem and Marblehead) 
and Saugus (Lynn) made another diviſion. Saugus Indian 
had a diſtinct ſachem, known by the Engliſh name d 
George, who lived forty years or more after the Engliſh 
came there. | uf 
AT Maſſachuſets, near the mouth of Charles river : 
there uſed to be a general rendezvous of Indians. Tha 
circle, which now makes the harbours of Boſton and 
Charleſtown, round by Malden, Chelſea, Nantaſket, Hing: 
ham, Weymouth, Braintree, and Dorcheſter, was the caputl 
of a great ſachem“, much reverenced by all the plan 
The tradition is, that this ſachem had his principal ſeat upon! 
ſmall hill or riſing upland, in the midſt of a body of Filtmarſh in the 
townſhip of Dorcheſter, near to a place called Squantum, and it 
known by the name of Maffachufets hill, or mount Maſſachuſets b 
this day. The blue hills, ſo called, in the townſhip of Milton, & 
are called in Capt. Smith's map in 1614, Chevi kills, but they well 


called before Maſſachuſets mount. Prince Charles changed the nam *P! 


and alſo gave the name of Charles's river to what had been 
called Maſſachuſets river. 
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ions of Indians round about, and to him belonged Na- | 
zonſet (Dorcheſter Mills now Milton) Punkapog (Stough- = | 
on) Weſſaguſſet (Weymouth) and ſeveral places upon | 
harles river, where the natives were ſeated. At Miſtick 1 
Sagamore was ſeated, upon a creek which meets with the 

mouth of Charles river. | 

IT is not poſſible to -make a juſt computation. of the 

umber of Indians within the limits of New-England. It 

agreed that they looked with a jealous eye upon the 

Engliſh planters, and, when it was too late, repented that 

hey had not, by a general union, diſcouraged and pre- 

vented the firſt attempts of ſettlements among them. 

Tux life of hunters and fiſhermen is ſaid to be averſe to 

human ſociety, except among the members of ſingle fami- 

ies, Ihe accounts which have been tranſmitted of the na- 

ves, at the firſt arrival of the Europeans, repreſent them 

0 have been as near to a ſtate of nature as any people 

pon the globe + and deſtitute of moſt of the improve- 

ments which are the uſual effects of civil ſociety. Some 

writers g tell us, that huſbands and wives, parents and chil- 

uren, lived always in one room or wigwam, without any 

apartments, and made no privacy of thoſe actions which 

nature teaches even ſomeirrational animals , to be aſhamed 

of in public. All agree, that a young woman was not 

lels eſteemed for having accompanied with a man, their | 
ulual practice being to live together upon trial, before they 


ꝙͤ—— — — ——̃ — 


TH took one another for huſband and wifel. We hear of no 

| inſtances | 
and 
Ting: 


+ Salluſt's deſcription of the Aborigines of Italy ſuits very well 
r our natives“ Genus hominum agreſte, ſine legibus, fine im- 
* perio, liberum atque ſolutum.“ 
pon e Mr. Shepard's clear Sun-ſpire of the Geſpe!, 1648. 
in tei t The Elephant, the deer, &c. who never couple but in ſecret. 
id it i Champlain, who lived a whole winter, about 1615, among the 
ſets 0 varia, ſays, ** they have a fort of marriage; when a young 
n, & 1 arrived to eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen or fifteen years, 
e would have ſuitors in proportion to her charms, who would 
apply to her father and mother ; although, often enough, except 
among the diſcrecter ſort, the girls would got ſtay for their con- 
G g ſent. 
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| inſtances of refined conjugal affection. The ſuperig 
ſtrength of the man to that of the woman, inſtead of bein 
employed in the moſt laborious ſervices neceſſary for thei 
| mutual ſupport, was made uſe of to keep the wife in ſu. 
| jection, and oblige her to every kind of drudgery, not only 
| to the carrying her children upon her back in all their re. 
moves, but to the carrying their proviſions and packs of 
every kind, in their huntings and other marches. The 

Women not only provided bark and ſtakes, the material 
of their houſes or cabins, but were the houfewrights who 
built chem, and as often as the family moved, for the ſake 
of fiſhing or hunting, the women took down the houſes 
and carried them on their backs. They planted, hoed 
and gathered the corn, and provided barns (holes in the 
| ground cieled with the rind of trees) for the reception of 
it. Not to mention their employments in providing ſhel]. 
; fiſh and other fiſh for the family, bearing burdens, of wood 
and water, dreſſing their food, &c. The men commended 
themſelves for keeping their wives employed, and con- 
demned the Engliſh huſbands for ſpoiling good working 
creatures. A family ſeems, neceſſarily, to carry an idea of 
government, but parents had no authority over their 


children, 


ſent. The enamoured Indian tenders to his miſtreſs a few belts, 
chains, or bracelets of wampom. If the girl likes him ſhe will 
receive the preſent, and he comes and lodges with her three or 
four nights, without ſaying one word, where they enjoy the fruits 
of their affections. If, after a week or fortnight ſpent in this 
manner, they cannot agree, which 1s very often the caſe, ſhe quits 
her lover, who leaves his wampon and other preſents made her, 
Diſappointed, he ſeeks another midreſs, and ſhe another humble 
ſervant, and continue fo to do until two meet together who are 
agreeable cach te the other. There are fome who paſs ther 
youth thus with many ſuch huſbands, who have not the ſole poſ- 
ſeſſion, for, as ſoon as it is night, the young women, although 
married, run from one wigwam to another and take what they 
like; but no violence is offered to the women, all depending on 
their conſent. The huſband takes the like liberty, without 
raiſing any jealouſy, or but little, between them, nor is it any 
damage or loſs of reputation to them, ſuch being the cuſtom ot 
the couutry. Did ever any other people, in this reſpect, approach 
nearer to the brutal part of the creation? | 
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children. The Storgce in the parent might be obſerved 
towards their young. No return was made on the part of 
the child, but, aſſoon as it was capable, it was as ready 
to reſiſt and oppoſe its parent as any other perſon. | 
Every nation or tribe had one whom they acknow- 
ledged as the head or chief, The ſon ſucceeded to the 
father. If no ſon, the Queen ruled; if no Queen, the 
next of kin of the blood royal *®. They gave the title of 
Sachem to the chief, and ſometimes that of Sagamore. 
Some ſuppoſe theſe two titles to be indifferently uſed, others 
that the Sagamores had a ſmall territorry t, and perhaps 
were, in ſome degree, dependant upon a Sachem. There 
were ſeveral Sagamores in the Maſſachuſets bay, Sagamore 
George at Saugus or Lynn, John at Medford, Paſſacona- 
way at Merrimack, his ſon at Wechuſet, Shawanon at Na- 
ſhaway, and many others. Maſſaſoiet, the chief of the Wom- 
panoag Indians, was always called Sachem, ſo was Myanti- 
nomo, chief of the Naraganſets, and Saccus of the Pequods. 
WHarT power and authority the Sachems and Sagamores 
had it is more difficult to determine . Murder, and a bare 
attempt upon the life of their chief, are ſaid to have been 
capital offences. Such a malefactor, being apprehended, 
(an eſcape to another nation was not very difficult) the 
Sachem called ſome of his wiſeſt men together, and the 
offender being pronounced guilty, his brains were beat out 


* Wood's Proſpect. 

+ ** The interior Sachems and ſubjects plant and remove at 
the pleaſure of the higheſt and ſupreme backims. and I humbly 
conceive that it pleaſeth the Moſt High to make uſe of ſuch a bond 
of authority over them, withont which they could not long ſubſiſt 
in human ſocieties, in this wild condition wherein they are.” 
Reg. Williams's letter to Maſſa. Gov. 12. 3d mo. 1656. 

t The earlieſt writers repreſent the Sachem as ruled by the 
2 rather than a ruler of them, and that he held the reins no 
onger than he pleaſed the people, and, when they thought proper, 
reſigned them to one that was more worthy, and as quietly betook 
himſelf to a private condition as if he had never known any other. 
Some tribute was paid to ſupport the prince, Cutſhamoquin, a 
Sachem, complained to Mr. Elliot, that ſome of his ſubjects, after 
they became chriſtians, were more flack in their tribute of corn, &t. 
than they were before. 
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with a tomahawk. Other puniſhments they had not. We 
hear of no laws. Where they had no idea of propery, 
but few laws were neceſſary. They had nothing to lot, 
worth even any corporal puniſhment, much lels the life d 
a ſubject, where they were not over-ſtocked. Of perſond 
injuries and affronts every man was his own avenger ; they 
had no religion which forbad rendering evil for evil. Mil. 
tary authority they had none; every man fought and ran WI int 
away at his pleaſure; for this reaſon, they never could Ml tra 
ſtand a body of Engliſh, and their wars between themſelves MW thi 
were extremely precarious : Uncas, with an inferior num- MW an 
ber of Mohegins, and of no repute, beat Myantinomo a N ab 
the head of the Naraganſets, who held the Mohegins in th 
contempt. Their arms were bows and arrows, their cap- W 4 
tains only carried a ſpear. Their bowſtrings were made of WM ot 
Mooſe finews. Their arrows were pointed with a ſmall flat MW b 
ſtone, of a triangular form, the baſis of which they faſtened ſ 
with a leathern ſtring into a cleft made in the end of a MI © 
young ſtick of elder wood; and, ſimple as they were, they * 
did execution upon naked bodies. Many of theſe ſtones, n 
or heads of arrows, are found, to this day, in the earth, in ſ 
places where the Indians uſed to reſort. After the arrival of W " 
the Engliſh, they made the heads of their arrows of braſs, 
faſtened them to a ſmall ſtick 6 or 8 inches long, formed 
to fix into the end of the pithy elder, which they bound 
round to ſtrengthen it. They ſeldom miſſed their mark, 
when they aimed at a beaſt or bird, running or flying. In 
their wars they are ſaid to have always engaged in a looſe 
diſorderly manner, and as ſoon as their artillery was ſpent, 
to have taken to their heels. The Mohawks ſecured their 
bodies againſt the arrows of other Indians by a covering of 
ſeahorſe ſkins. Their principal weapon was the toma- 
hawk, a club two or three feet long, with a knob at the 
end; fince they knew the uſe of iron, improved by the 
addition of a ſharp pointed hatchet oppoſite to the knob. 
Roger Williams ſays it was their conſtant practice to ſtrike 
off the heads of their dead enemies, at which they were 
very expert, 
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Tax were remarkable for firm well compacted bodies, 
ftrong and active, capable of enduring the greateſt hard- 
ſhips and farigues, regardleſs of cold, whilſt travelling in 
the ſeverity. of winter . Having made holes in the ice, 
they would fit round them, upon their naked bottoms, 
catching pickrel, breams, pearch, and other freſhwater fiſh, 
A ſmall pouch of parched corn, ground or rather pounded 
into meal, and called Nuichicke, which is well enough 
tranſlated Nocake , would ſupport them ſeveral days in 
their travelling, when they eould get no other proviſions; 
and ſometimes they were deſtitute even of this; but after 
abſtinence they never failed of a proportionable indulgence, 
the firſt opportunity they had for ir, and would make up 
at one meal for all they had miſſed, Their cloathing was 
of the ſkins of wild beaſts ; after the Engliſh came, they 
began to uſe woollen, and in a few years wholly laid aſide 
ſkins. One of their old garments of ſkins would pur- 
chaſe a new one of woollen, and a good quantity of ſtrong 
water or ſack into the bargain. The men threw a light 
mantle or covering over them, and although they wore a 
ſmall flap, called Indian breeches, yet they were not over 
nice in concealing their nudities . The women were more 


» « They were at a loſs what could induce the Epgliſh to leave 
England and come to America, The moſt probable conjecture 
they could make was, that the Engliſh wanted fewel at home and 
came over for the ſake of the wood, When they had burnt up 
the wood near the ſettlements, they removed to a new place for 
the ſake of firing.” R. Williams. The ſame author ſays, that 
he has known them run between eighty and an hundred miles 
in a ſummer's day and back again within two days. The in- 
habitants of Formoſa have been ſeen to out-run horſes in their full 
ſpeed. The Chineſe alledge, as the cauſe of their ſwiftneſs, that, 
till the,age of 14 or 15, their knees and loins are bound exceed- 


ing tight.” Du Halde. The Americans are bound in this manner 


the firſt year or two only. 

+ The Indian corn boiled, after being a little broken, they called 
Naſaump, The Engliſh call it Samp. Boiled with clams it 
makes a ſavory diſh. 

t Champlain ſays, the men in Canada generally threw afide all 
covering in the ſummer, and that the women and girls were no 


more moved at ſecing them in that faſhion than if they had nothing 
range. p. 273. 
n modeſt, 
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mult have provided another of ſome other ſort, before he 
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modeſt, and wore a coat of cloth or ſkins, wrapt like 
blanket, about their loins, and reaching down to their 
hams, which they never put off in company, and if the 
huſband had a mind to ſell the wife's beaver petticoat, he 


could prevail with her to part with it. In winter, the old 
men ſometimes wore a fort of trouſſes of ſkins, faſtened 
under their girdles with buttons. Their ſhoes without 
heels, which they called Mockaſſins “, were cut-out of a 
mooſe's hide, Their ornaments were pendants in their 
ears, carved of bone, ſhells and ſtone, in the form of birds, 
beaſts or fiſhes; belts of wampompeag upon their arms 
and hanging down over their ſhoulders. Their hair was 
cut into various forms and ſtuck with feathers. Upon their 
cheeks, and in many parts of their bodies, ſome of them, 
by inciſions, into which they conveyed a black unchange- 
able ink, made the figures of bears, deer, mooſe, wolves, 
eagles, hawks, &c. which were indelible, and generally 
laſted as long as they lived +. 

THre1r food, in winter, was birds and beaſts of all ſorts, 
fiſh from the ponds, and ſhell-fiſh. In ſummer, they had 
fiſh from the ſea, but no way to fave that or their meat 
from putrefaction; berrics of all ſorts, green corn, beans7, 
and ſquaſnes. They boiled their victuals in earthen pots; 
their ſpits were ſticks faſtened in the ground, cleft a-top, 
where they fixed their meat, and placed them round a fire, 
until they had ſufficiently toaſted it. The earth was their 
table; trenchers, napkins, or knives, they knew not the uſe 
of. Salt they had none, nor bread 8. Indian corn boiled 
was the neareſt akin to bread, They had no ſet meals, cat 


* The Virginians had the ſame name for ſhoes. 

+ Since they have been furniſſied with paints from Europe, they 
daub their faces with vermilion, and ſometimes with blue, green, 
and other colours. | 

t Beans, called in Europe French beans, are, undoubtedly, na- 
tural to the coun'ry, as much as Indian corn. In Canada the 
French called them beans of Brazil, when they firſt found them 
amongſt the natives. 

$ The Indians of Canada mixed up their Indian meal and water 
into a cake, which they dried þy the fire. Champ. 


when 
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when they were hungry as long as victuals laſted, and be- 


der ing improvident, not caring for the morrow, they and 
the MW cheir families would ſometimes keep a faſt of two or three 
he days together. Water was their only drink “. Their 
he houſhold furniture was very ſmall. A ſkin or mat was 
old WW their bed; they never uſed a chair or ſtool, always ſitting 
ed on the ground. A few earthen and wooden veſſels an- 


ſwered all the purpoſes of a family. As they had no 
metals of any kind, what few tools they had were of ſtone. 
cir their hatchet and chizzel are kept as curioſities; the former 
i, ſome what in ſhape like an iron hatchet, ſaving that, inſtead 
ns of an eye for the handle, it had a neck, where they faſten- 
ed a withe T. Their arts and manufaftures lay in a very 
ir narrow compaſs. Their ſkins they dreſſed by ſcraping and 
n, MW rubbing, and ſometimes ſtained or coloured them with odd 
e ſort of embroideries. They had a ſort of cordage or 
„ nes, from the wild Indian hemp, with which they made 
ly W nets 30 or 40 feet long, for taking Sturgeon. They had 
two ſorts of canoos, one of pine or cheſnut trees, which 


s, they burned hollow, and then ſcraped the inſide withclam 
d ſhells and oyſter ſhells, and hewed the outſide with ſtone 
t hatchers. Thoſe were generally two feet wide, and about 
20 feet long ; the other ſort were made of the bark or rind 
F of the birch tree, with knees or ribs, and though eaſily 


| * Tobacco was in general uſe, This refreſhed their ſpirits. 

' + At this day, when hundredp of them are at a conference with 
[ any of the Engliſh governments, they all fit upon the ground, with 
N their elbawvs _ their knees, 
| 


t Rogcr Williams ſays he knew an old ſquaw, many years after all 
the reſt of the Indians uſed iron hoes for their corn, who was ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly attached to the clam ſhell and would never uſe an Engliſh 
hoe, though three times more work might have been done with it 
in the ſame time. | 

„The Samogitians are ſo given to ſuperſtition, that whereas it 
was the old cuſtom of that country to-till the ground with wooden 
ploughs and coulters, and that the governor of ane of their pro- 
vinces brought them the uſe of iron plough ſhares for the caſe of 
the labourer, and that ſome years after, by an unuſual diſtemper of 
the air, they had a dear year or two, they threw away their iron 
raw a ſhares and fell to the old wooden ones again, attributing a 

ind of Divinity to the one and unluckineſs unte the other.“ Hobel. 
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broken upon the rocks or ſhore, yet were tight and ſecum 
againft the'waves. Some of theſe were very neat, and the 
moſt ingenious of any part of their manufactures “. 
THey that ſpeak moſt favorably, give but an indifferent 
idea of the qualities of their minds. Mr. Wilſon ſpeaks 
of them, but with compaſſion, as the moſt ſordid and 
contemptible part of the human ſpecies. Mr. Hooker 
ſays, they are the verieſt ruins of mankind upon the face 
of the earth. Perhaps, the Indians about the Maſſachuſets 
bay were ſome of the loweſt of the American nations, 
We hear nothing of that formality and order in their coun. 
ſels, but little of thoſe allegories and figures in their 
ſpeeches and harangues, which the French obſerved among 
the Iroquois and other nations, at the beginning of their 
acquaintance with them. Indeed, in their diſcourſes to- 
gether upon any matter which they deemed important, 
they ſeldom uſed any ſhort colloquiums, but each ſpake 
his mind at large without interruption, the reſt of the 
company giving attention, and when he had finiſhed fome 
other gave as large an agſwer. They ſhewed courtely to 
the Engliſh at their firſt arrival, were hoſpitable, and made 
ſuch as could eat their food welcome to it, and readily in- 


| ſtructed them in planting and cultivating the Indian corn, 


and ſome of the Engliſh who loſt themſelves in the woods, 
and muſt otherwiſe have periſhed by famine, they relieved 
and conducted home. Their manner was to come into the 
Engliſh houſes without knocking, and to fit down without 
ceremony. R. Williams compared the Quakers to them. 


There was no trading with them but for ready pay. He 
that truſted them loſt his debt and his cultomer. 


* © T have ſeen a native go into the woods with his hatchet, 
NN only a baſket of corn with him, and ſtones to ſtrike fire. 


When he had felled his tree (being a cheſnut) he made him a little 


houſe or ſhed of the bark of it, he puts fire and follows the burn- 
ing it with fire in many places, his corn he boils, and hath the 
brook by him, and ſometimes angles for a little f6ſh ; but ſo he 
continues burning and hewing, until he hath, within ten or 
twelve days (lying there at his work alone) finiſhed his boat.“ 
R. Williams, | 
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Tut principle or perſuaſion that all things ought to 
ae Whe in common“ might cauſe hoſpitality, where the like 
vas expected in return, without any great degree of virtue. 
dome appearances there were of compaſſion, gratitude, and 
friendſhip, and of grief at the death or diſtreſs of their 
hildren or near relations. Some degree of theſe ſocial 
afections is inſeparable from human nature. Vices they 
ad many. They were falſe, malicious, and revengeful. 
he lealt injury cauſed in them a deadly hatred, which 
ould never be allayed. They were infinitely cruel to 
N- Weir enemies, cutting and mangling their bodies, and then 
broiling them alive upon hot embers, and inflicting the 
moſt exquilite torments they could invent. They were 
ot known to feed upon the fleſh of their enemies after 
he Engliſh came among them +, The men were lazy and 
dle. never employing themſelves about any other buſineſs 
han what was of ablolute neceſſity for their ſupport, and 
uch as the women were not capable of. More dirty, foul, 
nd ſordid than ſwine, being never fo clean and ſweet as 
en they were well greaſed 1. Drunkards they were 
ot, but the only reaſon was they had nothing that would 


An Indian gift is a proverbial expreſſion, ſignifying a preſent 
or which an equivalent return is expected. 

+ Champlain ſays the Algonquins took the heart of one of their 
demies killed in battle, cut it into pieces, and gave it to his bro- 
kr and ſ-veral other priſoners to cat, who took it into their mouths, 
but would not ſwallow 1t. | 

A journal of a French officer in Canada, which was taken on 
board a ſmall veſſel in the Weſt Indies, gives an account of a feaſt 
nade by ſome of the Indians who were at the taking of Fort Wil- 
lam Henry, at which they ſacrificed ſome of the Engliſh priſoners, 
led their fleſh, and forced the other priſoners to eat it. 

{ I have ſeen a great half-naked Indian ſitting at a ſmall diſtance 
om the governors and commiſſioners of ſeveral ot the colanies, in 
ie midſt of a conference, picking lice from his body for half an 
Our together, and cracking them between his teeth.---One of the 
ws our Indians made, upon their firſt pretences to TOY, laid a 
ball penalty upon ſuch as cracked lice with their teeth, The Hot. 
ntots had the ſame taſte. They plead in excuſe the law of re- 
lation, and urge that it is no ſhame to eat thoſe that would eat 
wn.” Kolben's veya. Cc. 3 
intoxicate 
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have but little reaſon to wonder that ſo few Engliſhmen 
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inroxicate them. Aſſoon as they had a taſte of the Engliſh 
ſack and ſtrong waters, they were bewitched with them, 
and by this means more have been deſtroyed than have 
fell by the (word. The Engliſh women had nothing to 
fear, as to any attempt upon their honor. The ſame obſer. 
vation is made of the Canada Indians, with reſpect to the 
French women. La Hontan, a French author, who has 
given a different account, is charged with a fondnefs for 
embelliſhing his memoirs, and being very credulous, 
They had their choice among their own women. We 


incline to cohabit with Indian women. 

TE had ſome ſports and games with which they ſome- Mices 
times diverted themielves. Football was the chief, and 
whole cantons would engage one againſt another. Their W mi 
goals were upon the hard ſands, as even and firm as a Wi th 
board, and a mile or more 1n length, their ball not much 
larger than a hand-ball, which they would mount in the Whhe « 
air with their naked feet, and ſometimes would be two days 
together before either ſide got a goal. They had two prin- Mir | 
cipal games of chance, one they called puim, this was much Whol 
the ſame with a game Charlevoix mentions among the Ma. 
mis, which he calls jeu des pailles, or the game of ſtraws. nes 


They took a number of packets of ſmall.ſticks or ſtraws, Nato 


unequal in number, but near of a ſize, and ſhuffling them We 
together, he, to whoſe lot the higheſt number fell, was the ¶ aul 
forwardeſt in the game. Another game they called hu: dei 
bub, the ſame the French called jeu de plat, the game of Wl bes 
the diſh among the Huron. They took five ſmall pieces I The 
of bone, flatter than a die and longer, black on the one fide Wan 
and white on the other, theſe they put into a ſmall wooden ¶ die 
tray or platter, and giving it a ſtroke on the ground the ug 
bones all flew into the air, and the gameſters whiſk their 

hands to and fro among the bones, and then ſmite them- WI * 
ſelves on the breaſt and thighs, crying out, hub, hub, hub, ma 
ſo as to be heard at a great diſtance. According as the W..” 
bones happened to be more or leſs of one colour, ſo they Hud 


won or loſt, Whilſt any one continued to win he * 
; the vay 


* 
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je tray, and upon his loſing, gave it to the next. The 


hey call paw-paw. Shooting at marks was a diverſion for 
their children, as ſoon as they were capable of drawing a bow. 


 Wvimming, running, and wreſtling they were, as early, ac- 
he Neuſtomed to. Their hunting and fiſhing, being all they 
1s Neid, which could be called labor, for their maintenance or 


ſupport, ſerved alſo as diverſions. Deer, Mooſe, and Bears 
were their chief objects; Wolves, Wild Cats, Raccoons, 
Otters, Muſyuaſhes, and even Bevers, were not much re- 
gzrded, until the Engliſh, from the value they let upon 
ther ſkins or furs, encouraged the purſuit of them Be- 
e. Wices their bows, they had other devices to take their game, 
nd ſometimes by double nedges a mile or two in length, and 
el Na mile wide at one end, and made narrow, by degrees, un- 
2a they came to a gap of about ſix feet, againſt which 
ch Whey lay hid to ſhoot the Deer, as they came through in 
he de day-time, and, at night, they ſer Deer traps, being 
ys Whrings made of young trees. They had their traps alſo 
n- Wor Bevers and Otters. Their ordinary fiſhing was with 
ch books and lines. They made their hooks of bones, their 
a- ines of wild hemp, ſtronger and neater than the Engliſh 
. es“. They had a way of taking Sturgeon by lighting 
torch made of birch bark, which waving to and fro by 
the fide of their canoe, would delight the Sturgeon, and 
auſe them to come tumbling and playing, throwing up 
their white bellies, into which the Indians ſtruck their 
pears or darts T. The Sturgeons backs were impenetrable, 
They had grand fiſhings at the ſeveral falls of the rivers, 
it moſt of which a canton or company of Indians had their 
en i chief reſidence, and at fixed ſeaſons the ſeveral neighbour- 
be Hug cantons met by turns, partly for recreation, and partly 


n- Douglas ſays they had no threads of flax, hemp or any other 
b, berbs, but the carlieſt accounts of the Maſſachuſet Indians 
he ert the contrary, and Champlain ſays that it was part of the em- 


oyment of the Indian women of Canada to twiſt the wild hemp 


Id make it into nets for fiſhing. 

1d + The natives of the Canary iſlands happened to hit upon the ſame 
de LO taking fiſh, | . 
to 
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Negroes in Guinea have a game of the ſame ſort, which 
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to make proviſion for the year. During theſe meeting, 
all that came were at home, and had all things in common, 
and.thoſe who had entertained thei? geig ben expected 
the like kindneſs. | | 

RELiciox they had as little as can well be imagined, 
Some notions they had of a future ſtate, A Mahometan 
paradiſe, where they were to ſolace themſelves in fruit. 
ful corn-fields and fine flowery meads, with pleaſant fi- 
vers to bathe in; curious wigwams, provided for them 
without any labor of their own; hunting, fowligg, and fiſh- 
ing without any wearineſs or pains to moleſt them ; but at 


the door was a ſnarling animal, who denied a peaceful en. 


trance to all unworthy of it“. This cauſed them to bury 
the bows and arrows of the deceaſed with their bodies, to 
affright or repel Cerberus, and good ſtore of wampompag 
to purchaſe ſome peculiar favors or privileges T. Their 


enemies, and others unworthy the joys of elyzium, they 


conſigned to an eternal habitation and place of torment, 
However warm ſome of their imaginations might be, it is 
agreed that in general no people had greater fears of death 
diſcovered by the diſtreſs and deſpair of the dying perlon, 
and the ſighs and groans of the ſurviving parents or near 
friends, who mourned without hope. LIST ikers were 


no 
* Wood's proſpect. 

+ They ſuppoſed the ſouls of all great and good men and women 
went away to the ſouth-weſt. A ſouth-weſt wind ordinarily makes 
fair pleaſant weather. In the ſpring and ſummer, near the ſea, in 
the afternoon it frequently ſucceeds a raw wind from the ſouth to the 
fouth-caſt, blowing from the ſea all the forenoon. In the country fm 
whence this pleafant wind came, they concluded the divinity would 
chuſe to reſide. R. Williams. This agrees exactly with the .ccounts 

the fir Eaſt India yoy agers give of the Japaneſe. 
| Among Mr. Eliot's manuſcrtpts 1 found the following ftory. 
This ſpring time in the year 1653, being ſundry days at Pau- 
tucket, and Bending a ſabbath among them, there was a woman 
at the meeting who had a ſmall bright braſs image of a man about 
her neck, hanging by a ſtring faſtened about the neck of the image, 
] obſerved it, 1 thought little of it; afterwards when I thought 


to have gone away, my horſe had run and gone homeward, 3 
they found by his footing, whereupon I ſent ſome after my 
horſe, and purpoſed to have gone on foot after till they met me 


wita my horſe, Many being gathered together to take * 
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no ſigns of among them. They acknowledged a God, 
whom they mentioned by the word Ketan; he gave them 
rain in time of drought, arid fair weather after great rains. 
Upon him oy had their firſt dependence for recovery 
from ſickneſs, but if he failed them they applied to their 
powows, Which, it is moſt likely, brought upon them the 
| charge 
of me, among the reſt there was that woman with an image about 
her neck ; I aſked her why ſhe wore it there, ſhe roundly and 
readily anfwered me, I pray unto it. Why, ſays I, do you account 
that to be your God ? She as readily anſwered me yes. At which 
| marvelled, having never ſeen the like before at any place J ever 
came to. I 2 declared to her and to the company about 
us the greatneſs of the fin of idolatry. I urged the ſecond com- 
mandment. I ſhewed how much idols ſhould be demoliſhed. I 
defired her to give it to me that 1 might demoliſh it, but ſhe re- 
laſed. I offered her half a crown for it, but ſhe was not willing. 
Perceiving it was tied with a riding knot, I flipped the knot and 
ſipped of the image; then ſhe ſwelled with anger and cried. 
| preſently: gave her half a crown, which ſhe took but was not pa- 
cited. I told the company, the firſt pond I came to I would caſt 
tin, When I departed, the woman girt up her loins and ran after 
ne; when I perceived it, I aſked her whither ſhe went, ſhe an- 
ſwered, whither I went, and ſhe would not leave me ſo long as I 
had her God about me. It began to rain, which was ſome diſ- 
courage ment to my going forward; then I conſidered that this 
at of mine, in taking away and aboliſhing the idol, was neither ſo 
proper nor ſo valid as it would be if the rulers and ſachems ſhould 
do 1t,—T reſolved to return, and did ſo and the woman after me. 
When I came to the wigwam, there being four ſachems preſent 
which prayed to God, I Telired them all to come together. Bein 
come, 1 told them that ſeeing the rain had driven me back, Go 
would not have me yet to go, but ſomewhat elſe 1s to be done 
about this idol and the fin of idolatry, and becauſe the woman 
not content with what I have done I do commit the matter and 
tie idol unto you to judge. So I laid it upon the ground before 
them where they ſat, and went to confer with the company. 
When they had ſat about half an hour in conſultation, they de- 
fred the company to come before them, which they did. They 
lad they had agreed upon their judgments. 1ſt, That the act in 
king away the idol was well done. 2dly, That one man ſhould 
appointed to demoliſh the idol, and three others for witneſſes 
that it was done. 3dly, They adjudged the idolatreſs to be a great 
inner, yet as it was the firſt time, and ſnie had done it ignorantly, 


therefore they would ſpare her, yet they did all one after another 


eprove her very ſolemnly. After execution was done upon LN 
- idol, 


a—— — 


— — — 
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idol, one declared that he underſtood there were ſome more idol: of 
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charge of worſhipping the Devil. The powows the * 
Engliſh called their prieſts. We have many idle ſtories of Wl a hi 
the intercourſe they had with the Devil. Their craft wa MW the 
in danger from the preachers of the goſpel, who condemned Wl the 


their cheats and juggles as diabolical, and they were grea Wl und 


oppolers of the goſpel, and threatned the new converts with W mo! 
death and deſtruction, and many were fo intimidated tha Wl nar! 
the powows were ſuppoſed to have faſcinated or be. MW ftar 
witched them. Paſſaconaway, a great ſagamore upon Wl ans 
Merrimack river, was the moſt celebrated powow in the Wl hea 
country, He made the Indians believe ſtrange thing; er 


that he could make water burn, rocks move and trecs dance, WI £00 


and metamorphoſe himſelf into a flaming man; that in win- ¶ the 
ter he could raiſe a green leaf out of the aſhes of a dry one, ¶ cee 
and produce a living ſnake from the ſkin of a dead one f. bac 


like to that, in other houſes, ' I requeſted the ſachems to ſend for WM 0g 
thoſe alſo. The officer or conſtable went well guarded, and pre- M 
ſently brought a bright braſs image or ſeraphim with his wings . 
— to the ſachems, who preſently paſſed the ſame judgment me 
they had done upon the former, and it was executed accordingly. Wh wt 
—] aſked, how it ſhould come to paſs that there ſhould be Pick 
1dolatry here, and in no place elſe that I had heard of. They 
rendered this reaſon. That being the moſt northerly place that! 
reſort to, ſome of thoſe Indians have commerce with the Indians Pa 
that are yet more northerly, who have commerce with thoſe thi 
whom they French teach to pray to ſuch idols, therefore they iſ « 
think the idols and idolatry come from them. Es 
'The Oqui of the Algonquins, or French Indians, was the ſame with 
the powow of the Fngliſh Indians. Champlain ſays, that what in 
cauſed it to be ſuppoſed they intended the Devil, was that when 
they ſaw a man do any thing extraordinary, or have any extra- ch 
ordinary qualities, as a brave warrior, or a furious fellow to the 
degree of madneſs, they called him Oqui. That ſome of theſe 
Oqui's undertook to heal the ſick, cure the wounded, and to fore- 
tell future events. The Oqui's perſuaded the fick to cauſe fealts 
to -be made that they might have a ſhare in them, and to perform 
many ceremonies in hopes of a ſpeedy cure. Sometimes the phy- 
ſician acquired reputation by the ſudden reſtoration of the patient, 
but if they were very ill the horrid noiſe and diſturbance the Oqui 
made, was much more likely to kill than cure. 
+ They had a tradition that a crow brought the firſt grain 2 


WM 
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Wuxx the powow was ſent for in any malady, after 
a hideous bellowing and groaning, he made a ſtop, and all 
the auditors with one voice uttered a ſhort note, and then 
the powow renewed his roaring, ſmiting his naked breaſt 


and thighs, and jumping about until he foamed ar the 


mouth. The patients were frequently cured of imagi- 
nary diſtempers, by theſe ridiculous pranks, and ſuch in- 
ſtances of recovery worked upon the credulity of the Indi- 
ans, ſo far as to make them to ſuppoſe the powows could 
heal them and poiſon them when they pleaſed, The lat- 
ter was the eaſieſt, and it is not unlikely that they had 
enough of the Devil in them to do it, in order to carry on 
the fraud and raiſe their characters. Theſe poor deluded 
creatures were ſoen convinced that the Engliſh medicines 
had a healing virtue beyond all the charms of the powows *. 
There is a noted inſtance of Mr. Winſlow, the governor 
of Plimouth, his reviving old Maſſaſoiet, by the help of a 
doſe of Mithridate, when given over by his own phylicians, 
Mr. Mayhew viſiting the ſon of Towanquatrick, a Saga- 
more at Martha's Vineyard, who was ill of a fever, and 
whom the powows pronounced a dead man, let him blood, 
and he ſoon recovered 7. Many of the powows became 
converts to Mr. Eliot and Mr. Mayhew; among the reft, 
Pallaconnaway, the Sagamore already mentioned. Some of 
the converts gave this account, “that when any of the 
* Indians fell into a ſtrange dream, wherein Chopin ap- 


dan corn, and although this bird often robbed their fields, not one 
Indian in an hundred would kill them. R. Williams. 

* © I find, by God's bleſſing on ſome means uſed in phyſick and 
chirurgery, they are already convinced of the folly of 12323 
and are eaſily perſuaded to give it over, as a ſinful and diabolical 
practice.“ Mr. Eliott's letter, Now. 12, 1648. 

+ Their ſweatings in their hot houſes was a more rational remedy 
tian the powowing. By theſe they are ſaid to have eaſily got rid 
of the French diſeaſe. '1 he Six Nations make uſe of a plant, which 
they pretend is a ſpecific for that diſtemper, but make a ſecret of it. 
| will mention an inſtance of their ſagacity. Obſerving that the 
muſquaſh fed freely upon the hemlock without Hurt, they took 
out the ſtomach of the animal, dried and pulvenzed it, and gave 
it to their children who had eaten of the plant, and found it to be 
a antidote for the poiſon, - 
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“ peared unto them as a. ſerpent, the next day they te| 
te the other Indians of it, and, for two days after, the rf 
« of the Indians dance and rejoice for what they tell then 
« about this ſerpent, and fo they become their ,powons,” 


Being aſked what theſe powows do, and what uſe they 4 
are of, they ſaid, ** their principal employment was to cure did 
& the ſick, by certain odd geſtures and beating themſelees War 
<« and then they ſhall pull out the ſickneſs by applying their . 
& hands to the ſick perſon, and ſo blow it away.” This ws 
account was given to Mr, Eliot, who made this inferen n 
e ſo that their powows are great witches, having fellowſhip 5 
« with the old Serpent, to whom they pray, and by whoſe 5 
means they heal ſick perſons,“ &c. Some of them were er 
Jugglers, and without arriving to any great degree of per- A 
fection, they might raiſe the admiration of the generality ind 
of their blockiſh counttymen, However, the contempo- I h 
raries of the aboriginals all ſay, that, beſides the Ketan, or ? 
their good ſpirit, they had ſome notion of an evil ſpirit, 10 
which is ſometimes called Chepian, but generally Abamo- * 
cho *, lord of thoſe infernal regions to which they con- fp 
ſigned their enemies. Mr. Mayhew, in a letter Gated in the 


1650, relates a converſation between Hiacoomes a'chriſtian the 
Indian, and Myoxco, a chief man of a place at the Vine- 
yard. Myoxco demanded how many GodsF the Engliſh ]W. » 


| 952 oth 
* « The Indians who had never ſeen any man blacker than Will ;; - 
themſelves, happened to ſpy a Negro a top of a tree who had lot 


his way, ran to the next plantation to inform the Engliſh that 20! 
#hey had ſcen Abamocho, and to intreat their aſſiſtance to conjure wh 
him down. The Engliſh went out and found the poor wandering Wl tha 
black and conducted him to his maſter.” Wood. 

Query, Whether it was not as natural for them to have taken the 
firſt white man they ſaw for Abamocho, as the firſt black, their 
own colour being a medium between both. 

+ Mr. Eliot, in tranſlating the bible, could find no Indian word 
for God. In the prayers and ſermons made by the Indians in their Wl the 
own language, they have been taught to uſe the word Jehoval, v0 
or the Engliſh words God or Lord. R. Williams uſcs the Indian 
word Meanitczo, by which word they ſeem rather to have expreſſed 
their admiration at any thing which excelled, whether animate or By dt 
inanimate. 80 


Wor ſhipped, 
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worſhipped, and being anſwered, one, he reckoned up 
about 37 principal gods he had; and ſhall I, ſaid he, 
throw away theſe 37 gods for one?“ | 
Tus Indians of Canada, according to Charlevoix, had 
an infinite number of genii, or ſubaltern ſpirits, good and 
bid, who had their particular worſhip. Very circum- 
ſtantial accounts have been publiſhed, by the French 
writers, of the religious rites and ceremonies of the nor- 
thern Indians, their feaſts and faſts, their prieſts, and even 
ce, their nuns or veſtal virgins; which accounts have either 


up been too ealily received, or elſe the northern differed 
vie W much from the more ſouthern Indians, who, at beſt, gave 
i themſelves but little concern upon any point of religion. 


A deep enquiry into futurity could not conſiſt with that 
"ty inaolent ſtate, of mind, which they made the ſummir of all 
af happineſs. An Indian convert diſcourſing with Wcoſama- 
quin, the great Sachem, he enquired of the convert, what 


worldly good things he had gained by his new religion; 
00- WF and not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, gave himſelf no 
o further thought about it. Mr. Mayhew F ſays, that upon 
in WY the firſt propoſals of religion to them, they generally made 
wy theſe three enquiries. 1. What earthly riches they ſhould 
liſh 


Roger Williams ſays that when they ſaw one man excell 
others in wiſdom, vtlour, ſtrength, &c. they would cry out, he 
han WY is a god. And when they heard of the Englith ſhips, houſes, and 
waaner of plowing their fields, they pronounced that they were 
that gods, By their eaſtern, weſtern, ſouthern, and northern gods, 
Jure which the ſame author ſpeaks of, they probably intended no more 
than the chief ſagamores of the ſeveral places to which ſouls 

went, This is very conſiſtent with the groſs notions they had of a 
the WF future Rate. 

began to ſuſpect, from this inſtance of plurality of gods, ſome- 
ting like the mythology of the ancients. Romulus in calo cum diis 

ud unn. Cic, But I have no where met with any evidence of 
he WY their mating any of their deceaſed heroes the objects of their religious 
vor lip, nor ſo much as preſerving the remembrance of their names 

90 ad it is probable the Indian run over a nuinber of names to impoſe 
ff _=_ Mr, Mayhew, or to get rid of his importunity, and that, from 
: 1 only, other writers have mentioned a plurality of 
ed, + His letter to the corporation, 1650. 
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get. 2, What approbation they ſhould have from other 
ſagamores and governors. 3. How they ſhould come off 
f.om the powows *. 


Many people pleaſed themſelves with a conjecture, that 


the Indians in America were the deſcendants of the ten 
tribes of Iſrael. There was as little affinity between the 
Indian and the Hebrew language, as between the languages 
of any two nations upon the earth, and the New-England 
Indians had no one cuſtom peculiar to the Iſraelites, except 
that of the ſeparation of the women on certain occaſions, 
This cuſtom obtained among moſt of the nations upon the 
continent. The French ſpeak of others, viz. that, at cer- 
tain repalts, they never make uſe of knives ; it is not pro- 
bable they ever had any to uſe, on any occaſion, until they 
were brought to them from Europe ; they called the firſt 
Engliſh knifemen: That they never break the bones of 
the beaſts they eat, and that, in ſome of their ſongs, you 
may diſtinguiſh'the word Hallelujah. One Capt. Crom- 
well, a rich bucanier, who died at Boſton about 1646, 
aſſured governor Dudley, that he had ſeen Indians to the 
ſouthward circumciſed. This increaſed the faith of many f. 
The authors of the univerſal hiſtory ſeem to have as little 
grounds for the conjecture, that the Indians are the poſte- 
rity of the ancient Scythians, and that Maſſachuſets, a com- 
pound Indian word, might be derived from Maſagetes. 


KR. Williams ſays that when he had diſcourſed of the creation, 


of the ſoul, of the danger of it, and the ſaving of it, they aſſented; 
but when he ſpake of the reſurrection of the body, they cried out, 
we will never believe this. 


+ Their greaſing their hair is called, by R. Williams, anoint- 


ing their heads. 


They are ſaid to call the ſeven ſtars the Bear. This would 
be very ſtrange, if there was any evidence of their calling them 
fo, when the firſt European arrived. So remarkable a conſtella- 


tion muſt have been always diſtinguiſned by them. A Bear, 


being ſo common an animal with them, th probably were ac- 
quainted with the name of the confellation bets the ſame with 


that of the animal, from their moſt early converſe with the Englith 
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. Our anceſtors attempted to account for the firſt peo- 
pling America, conſiſtent with the facred hiſtory of the 
creation, but were obliged to leave the matter in the ſame 
uncertainty, as all others have done who have ſince made 
the like attempt. | 

The language of the Indians, from Piſcataqua to Con- 
necticut, was ſo nearly the ſame, that they could tolerably 
well converſe together, It was obſerved, that without the 
greateſt difficulty, they could not be brought to pronounce 
the letters L or R. For Lobſter, they ſaid Nobſtan. The 
Tarrenteens ſounded the R eaſily. Labials they uſed with 
freedom. It is obſerved of the weſtern Indians, particu- 
larly the fix nations, that they have no labials in all their 
language, and they and the Nipnets, who lived little more 
than 100 miles from them, could not better underſtand 
one another than the Engliſh and Chineſe. 

AT the beginning, our planters promiſed themſelves 
great things from the ſoil, and imagined they were rich, 
having the property of ſo great an extent of territory. 
The general court allowed no more than 2o0acres of land, 
in the farſt dividend, for 50 pounds ſterling advanced for the 
plantation. Mr. Johnſon, in a will made in 1629, ſuppoſes 


his intereſt; as a proprietor, worth ſix hundred pounds ſter- 


ling“, but many years hadnor paſſed, before an ingenious 
writer + obſerved, that the planters had found, by experi- 


ence, that their improved lands were of no greater value 


(in many places not ſo great) than the labour and expence 
in ſubduing them. Several accounts of the opinions, which 
at firſt prevailed, both of the ſoil and climate, have been 
preſerved. Wood, a writer of a fertile imagination, who 
lived in the country four years, which, from ſome paſſiges 
in his hiſtory, appear to have been before the year 1636, or 
the Pequod war, ſays, ** The ſoil is, for the general, a warm 


In 1716, ſeveral gentlemen joined in the purchaſe of about 
$00,000 acre: of land in the eaſtern country, called the Pejepſcot 
purchaſe, Ihe wh le confideration was no more than about one 
hundred pounds ſterling, Deugl:/+. 


+ Mc. Hubbard, a 
H h 2 « kind 
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| kind of earth, there being little cold ſpewing land, ng 
„% mooriſh fenns, no quagmires, the loweſt grounds bethe 
** marſhes, over which, every full and change, the ſea flows, 
<* theſe marſhes be rich ground and bring plenty of hay, 
of which the cattle fecd, and like as it they were fed 
with the beſt up-land hay in New-England *, of which 
<< likewiſe there is great ſtore, which grows commonly be. 
, ** tween the marſhes and the woods. This meadow ground 2 
ies higher than the marſhes, whereby it is freed from 
<< the overflowing of the ſeas, and beſides this, in many 
places where the trees grow thin, there is good fodder We 
to be got amongſt the woods. There be likewiſe in di- 
vers places near the plantations great broad meadows, 


+ wherein grow neither ſhrub nor tree, lying low, in which 0 
places grows as much graſs as may be thrown out with pr 
a ſcyth, thick and long, as high as a man's middle, ſome m 
as high as the ſhoulders, ſo that a good mower may cut s 
© three load in a day. Many object this is but coarſe fod- 4 
der. True it is, that it is not ſo fine to the eye as fo 
« Engliſh graſs, but, being made into hay, the cattle eat 80 
it as well as lea hay, and like as well with it. The worſt pl 
* that can be ſaid againſt the meadow grounds is, that tc 
there is but little ediſh or after paſture, which may pro- an 
* cced irom the late mowing, more than any thing elſe f. * 
« For — 

* This account is much too favorable. Take the ſaltmarſh of 8 
the ſcveral parts of the country, one acre with another will not th 
produce more than three quarters ofa load of hay. Cattle, remote he 


from the ſea, muſt have ſalt, and a litiie ſalt hay would undoubtedly th 
be grateſvl, and black cattle and horſes and ſheep may be kept * 
live through the winter with ſalt hay, but all creatures prefer Eng- en 
liſh hay when they can have both. The natural upland graſs of the 
country commonly called Indian graſs, is poor fodder, perhaps not 
better, if ſo good as barley ſtraw. 


+ 1 conclude, from this account, that they had then no hay of 4 
Engliſh graſs. Land of a tolerable quality, where Englith grals, wi 
a name viven to all imported graſſes, has been mowed, we now 8 
find dy experience, will afford after feed until the ſevere froſts _ 
barn the graſs and cauſe it to wither, It has been made 4 * 


queſtion, whether the ſeed of the white clover 3s not in the earth pl 
in 
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tec For the more upland grounds, there be different kinds, 


« in ſome places clay, ſome gravel, ſome a red ſand, all 
)* which are covered with a black mould, in ſome places 
« a foot deep, in others not ſo much. Such is the rank- 
% neſs ® of the ground, that it muſt be ſown the firſt year 
& with Indian corn, which is a ſoaking grain, before it 
« will be fit co receive Engliſh ſeed, Fer the natural ſoil, 


ſn all parts of the country, and our farmers affirm, and there 
is no doubt of the fact, that if they break up new ground in the 
woods, where no dung has ever been ſpread, wel lay it down 
the next or the ſame year, and give it a thin coat of aſhes, the 
White honey ſuckle comes in as thick as if the ſeed had been ſown. 
Some connoiſſeurs ſay, that the plant and flower differ from the 
Engliſh honey ſuck] . Aſhes will, certainly, in ſome of our im- 
proved lands, bring in this ſort of graſs, when barn dung, or ſea 
manure, will bring in other ſorts of Engliſh graſs in the ſame 
feld. On the other hand, in travelling the woods where no cattle 
has been, and where the ſoil has been ſo good that the brakes 
and Indian graſs have been four or five feet high, I have ſearched 
for Engliſh graſs without being able to find a ſpire of any ſort. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the pigeons, which come down to the 
plantations in infinite numbers, and other birds of paſſage, ' ſcatter 
the ſeeds in tneir dung through the continent, I here is a tradi- 
ton, that the graſs called fowl meadow graſs, which is ſuperior to 
any other graſs of the freſh water meadows, was firſt brought to the 
mradows in Dedham, by a large flight of wild fowls, and that 
from thence the graſs and the meadows, where it was firſt diſ- 
covered, and from wh-nce it has been communicated to many parts 
of the country, took their names. I do not find the obſervation 
any where made that, at the beginning of the * ſettlements, 
the European graſs came into ground which had been broke up, 
before any iecd was ſown. On the other hand, it is not probable 
that the ſeeds of all that great variety of | Ham diſtin from what 

our fields abound, was 
ever imported or ſoyn among us. | 


* Rather the roughneſs of the ground. The Indian corn ICs 
quring frequent plowings, what are now called horſe hoeings, be- 
udes hoeing and hilling by hand, the land is pulverized, and there 
will be ſine tilth necefſary for Engliſh grain the next year, Indian 
corn is likewiſe gathered late, after 12 froſts ſet in, and, if tho 
corn has been well tended, there will be no graſs or weeds when the 


froſts break up in the ſpring, iminediately after which it ſhould be 
ploughed for the Engliſh grain. ; 
| h 3 * 
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I prefer it before the counties of Surry or Middleſex, 
which, if they were not enriched with continual manur- 
ings, would be leſs fertile than the meaneſt grounds in 
New-England 3 wherefore, it is not impoſſible, not 
much improbable, that, upon improvements, the ſoil 
may be as good in time, as England. If any man doubt 
of the goorineſs of the ground, let him comfort himſelf 
with the cheapneſs of it; ſuch bad land in England, ! 
am jure, will bring in ſtore of good money. There hath 
as good Engliſh corn grown there as can be deſired, 
clpecially rye, oats and barley; There hath been no 
great trial of wheat and beans, only thus much I affirm, 
that theſe two grains grow well in gardens,” . 


Tuis author's account of the country is not unfavor- 


able. An anonymous manulcript which was lent to Eng- 


land in the beginning of the year 1637, gives us a diffe- 
rent idea, | 


& Tas ſoil, it is; for the natrue of it, mixed; the upland, 
rather participates of ſand than clay, yet our rye likes it 
not, an argument it is botl; cold and barren, yet I find 
ſome of it manured to yield ſome increaſe, but not to 
an{wer expectation ; the low lands are, for the moſt part, 
covered with underwoods, the ſoil, which is a mixture of 
clay and fand, ſeems to have been fattened by the conti- 
nual fall of leaves from the trees growing thereon. This 
foil is he your woodland in England, beſt at firſt, yet 
afterwards grows more barren. This raiſed the report 
of ſo rich a ſoil, but ve“ that came after found, by dear 
experience, that affection, not judgment, was the author 
of it; for, aſter five or ſix years, it grows barren beyond 
belief; and whereas, after the land in England proves 
tertile for grals, this yields none at all, but, like the land 
about Dunſtable, puts on the face of winter in the time 
of ſummer. 1 do believe, that if we had mar], lime, or 
other manure, this barrenneſs might, in part, be cured, 


SF ſuppoſe he means the Maſſachuſets planters who came after 


Plimouth 8 


{* but, 
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r © but, as yet, we are deſtitute of theſe ſupplies. The na- 
4 tural coldneſs confutes the opinion of thoſe, who did con- 
5 * cave it to be originally fertile, and experience confirms 
if * this to be true, for beans, miller, and fitches and roots, 
b. Which delight in a cold foil, proſper here alike. For 
1 the preſent, we make a ſhift to live, but hereafter, when 
1 * our numbers increaſe; and the fertility of the ſoil doth 
cb « deereaſe, it God diſcover not means to earich the land, 
; © what ſhall become of us I will not determine, but, it is 
1 e probable, we muſt either diſband ourſelves, like 
F &« beaſts ſtreightened in their paſture, and ſo be liable to 
. &« deſtruction from the natives (1 mean the Pequods) or elle, 

i continuing together, be made the ſubje of ſome fearful 
. e famine and the miſery that accompanieth it. Hay, we 
g- e have here of the low lands, ſuch as it is, which, in my 
c 0 opinion, is inferior in goodneſs to our reed and ſedge in 


England, for it is ſo devoid of nutritive vertue, that our 
, e beaſts grow louſy with feeding upon it, and are much 


ic * out of heart and liking ; beſides, it breeds among them 
id « ſundry diſeaſes which we know nor how to cure. Some 
0 e have learned to make better proviſion, by burning the 
* Wo graſs when it is near ripe, and ſo ſuffering a new crop to 
of « ſpring out of the aſhes of the old. This they cut down, 
i « before it be half ripe, and make it into hay, but this 
1s % proves like your after meath in Old England, not fit to 
et $6 . yielding a faint nouriſhment, which brings 
t & our cattle ſo low, and many times to diſeaſes of which 
r * they hardly ever recover, | 

0 A gentlewoman, a few years after, in another manu- 


ſcript, ſends the following account. When I remember 


F e the high commendations ſome have given of the place, 
þ * and find it inferior to the reports, I have thought the 


e reaſon thereof to be this, that they wrote ſurely in 
e ſtrawberry time. When I have thought again of the 
| * mean reports, and find it far better than thole reports, 
r {© I have fancied the eyes of the writers were fo fixed on 
| + their old Engliſh chimney tops, that the ſmoke put them 
, | H h 4 Out, 
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out. The air of the country is ſharp, the rocks many, 
<< the trees innumerable, the graſs little, the winter cold, 
ce the ſummer hot, the gnats in ſumm r biting, the wolve 
at midnight howling, &c. Look upon it, as it hath the 
means of grace, and, if you pleaſe, you may call it a 
Canaan, ——1T perceive ſome among you have imagined B 
* they might enlarge their eſtates by coming here, but] N of 
* am raught that great men muſt look to be lofers, unlefs . f. 
* they reckon that gain which, by the glorious means of MW « in 
s life, comes down from heaven, Men (by what I heat) 
* of your rank and worth, will be welcome on New 
% England's coaſts ; he only can adviſe you beſt, who can 
* lead you to his place,“ &c. 


cc 
cc 
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Ma. Hubbard, whoſe manuſcript hiſtory was wrote 15 
f 6 . 
about 1680, could make a better judgment. * 


As for the ſoil, it js, for the general, more mountain. f 
* ous and hilly than otherwiſe, and, in many places, very | 
* rocky and tull of ſtones, yet intermingled with many {MW " 
<* plains and valleys, ſome of which are ſandy and inclinable | 0 
„to batrenneſs, eſpecially thoſe which abound with pitch W k 
<< pines, and there are many ſuch, as likewiſe many ſwamps .“ 
* or boggy places, full of ſmall buſhes and underwoodgs. l 
„But here and there, are many rich and fruitful ſpots of 
„fand, ſuch as they call interval land, in level and cham- 
pain grounds, that oftentimes are overflown by thechan- 
** nels of water which run beſide them, which is ſuppoſed 
«* to entich the ſoil that is ſa watered*. The fatneſs of 
it the earth waſhed by the rains, and melting of the ſnow 
* from the ſurface of the higher parts of the country, 


r The two great rivers, Connecticut and Hudſon's river, are 
moſt remprkable for laxge tracts of this interval land, which are ſo 
often overflowed as to need no other manure, the waters in a freſbet 
trioging down ſo much muck from the mountains, like the waters 
of the Nile, as ia keep the ground in good heart to bear à crop 
of wheat every year. Sometimes, a great freſhet, in the mopths 
of Jane and July, is prejudicial to tue crops upon the mowin 
and paſture land, for 1. ſeaſon, making the graſs foul and diſ- 
agreeable to the cat(.e. a | 

& 


it being 


* 
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being, by thoſe floods, caſt upon the levels which lie by the 
« ſides of thoſe greater ſtreams. In many ſuch places, their 
land hath been known to be ſown or planted full forty 
« years together, without any conſiderable abatement of 
« the crop, nęver failing of thirty or forty buſhels per acre. 
« But for the generality of the foil, it is of a lighter ſort 
« of earth, whoſe fruitfulneſs is more beholden to the in- 
« fluence of the heavens, advantage of the ſeaſon, ſkill and 
* induſtry of the tiller, than to the ſtrength of its own 
* temper. - Such as came hither firſt upon diſcovery, 
chanced to be here in the firſt part of the ſummer, 
hen the earth was newly adorned with its belt attire 
* of herbs and flowers, flouriſhing with ſuch early fruits 
* as weather beaten travellers are wont to refreſh them- 
* {c]ves with beholding; as ſtrawberries, gooſcberries, raſ- 
« berries, cherries, and whorts, as they obſerved who 
* firſt landed about Martha's Vineyard, from whence they 
* promiſed themſelves and their ſucceſſors a very flourith- 
ing country, as they did who landed firſt upon the coaſt 
* of Florida. All forts of grain ſown in the ſpring, are 
found to grow pretty naturally here. The cold oft- 
"tmcs proves ſo extream, as to kill that Which is Com- 
* mitted to the ground before winter“. From thele 


* Our farmers, by ſowing their ſeed early, the ground being 
prepzred in ridges to throw off the rains and melting inows, raiſe 
winter wheat and rye with good ſacceis. Ihe great diſcourage- 
ment has been the blaſt. An idle opinion obtained among the 
vulgar, that ſince the execution of the Quakers, about a century 
pat; wheat has always blaſted. Generally, between the fut 
and the tenth of July, it has been obſerved, taat the devs, 
calied the honey dew, falling upon the wheat (the in rning after 
being hot and calm) cauſes the rut or blaſt. Ordinarily, if the 
wheat be ſown early, it will be ſo forward, by this time, that the 
pag will not ſuffer by it. The ſpring or ſummer grain, being 
Wer before it is ripe, is, in general, the molt expoſed. Sir Heniy 
frankland, ſeveral ycars ago, imported from Liſbon the ſerd of ſum- 
mer wheat, which ripeas there in twelve weeks, and the flower of 
s in great eſteem. This ſort has been leſs ſubject to blaſt than 
ay other. It ripens ia the Maffachuſcts abgut 16 weeks from. 


be forring, 
ſcveral 
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ſeveral accounts, ſome judgment may be made of the q; 
nion our forefathers had formed of the country. Ei 
rience convinced many of them, that the value of the lay 
when cleared, would make but poor wages for their lab 
in clearing it. It is a happy thing, that a fondneſs fy 
freeholds to tranſmit to poſterity, with privileges annexe 
to them, excited ſo many of the firſt planters of Ameriq 
to hard labor, and ſupported them under hard fare. Th. 
great part of this vaſt continent, filled with wild beaſts n t 
favage men ſcarcely ſuperior to them, now affords te ? 
neceſſaries and conveniences of a civilized life, equal to the 
like tracts of improved country in other parts of the 
globe. Hiſtory affords us no inſtance of fo great in. 
provements in ſo ſhort a time. The ſame paſſion {ti 
continues, and affords a proſpect of the like happy effc6 


A natural hiſtory of the country will aſiord a volume 
of itſelf, and it is a work much wanted, and would enter. 
tain the curious. The botanical part would be very uſe- 


for ſuch an undertaking. I wiſh ſome perſon, who hu 
both the one and the other, would undertake it. 
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KENNEN DI 


NUMBER I. 


The hvmble Reqveſt of his M ajeſties loyall Subjects, 


the Governour and the Company late gone for 


New-England; to the reſt of their Brethren in 
and of the Church of England. 


Reverend FarurRS and BRETHREN, 


- A H E generall rumour of this ſolemne enterpriſe, 


wherein ourſelves with others, through the pro- 
vidence of the Almightie, are engaged, as it ney 

ſpare us the labour of imparting our occaſion unto you, fo 
it gives us the more incouragement to ſtrengthen ourſelves 
by the procurement of the prayers and bleſſings of the 
Lord's faithful ſervants : For which end wee are bold to 
have recourſe unto you, as thoſe whom God hath placed 
neareſt his throne of mercy ; which as it affords you the 
more opportunitie, fo it impoſeth the greater bond upon 
you to intercede for his people in all their ſtraights ; we 
beſcech you therefore by the mercies of the Logp Jesvs 
to conſider us as your Brethren, ſtanding in very great 
need of your helpe, and earneſtly imploring it. And how- 
ſoever your charitie may have met with ſome occaſion of 
d:icouragement through the miſrepprt of our intent ons, 
or through the diſaffection, or indiſcretion, of ſome of us, 
or rather amongſt us: for wee are not of thoſe that 
ireame of perfection in this world; yet we deſire you 
would be pleaſed to take notice of the principals, and 
body of our company, as thoſe who eſteeme it our honour 
an the g of England, from whence wee file, one 
| care 


| | 
| 
| 
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deare Mother, and cannot part from our native countrie 
where (he ſpecially reſideth, without much ſadneis of 

and many tears in our eyes, ever acknowledging that ſuch 
hope and part as we have obtained in the common falyz. 
tion, we have received in her boſome, and ſuckt it from 
her breaſts: wee leave it not therefore, as loathing that 
milk wherewith we were nouriſhed there, but bleſſing God 
for the parentage and education, as members of the ſame 
body, ſhall alwayes rejoice in her good, and unfainedly 
grieve for any ſorrow that ſhall ever betide her, and while 
we have breath, ſyncerely deſire and indeavour the canti- 
nuance and abundance of her welfare, with the inlargement 
of her bounds in the kingdome of CHRIST JEsvs. 


Be pleaſed therefore Reverend FaTHERs C Brgtyary 
to helpe forward this worke now in hand; which if it 
proſper, you ſhall bee the more glorious, howſoever your 
judgment is with the Lokp, and your reward with your 
Gop. It is an ufuall and laudable exerciſe of your charity, 
to recommend to the prayers of your congregations the 
neceſſities and ſtraights of your private neighbours : Doe 
the like lor a Church fpringing out of your one bowels, 
Wee conceive much hope that this remembrance of us, 
if it be frequent and fervent, will bee a moſt proſperous 
gale in our ſailes, and provide ſuch a paſſage and wel- 
come for us, from the Gop of the whole earth, as both 
we which ſhall finde it, and yourſelves, with the reſt of our 
friends, who ſhall heare of it, ſhall be much inlarged to 
bring in ſuch daily returnes of thankſgivings, as the 


ſpecialties of his Providence and Goodnes may juſtly 


challenge at all our hands. You are not ignorant, that the 
Spirt of Gop ſtirred up the Apoſtle Paul to make conti- 


nuall mention of the Church of Philippi (which was 4 


Colonie of Rome) let the ſame Spirit, we beſeech you, put 
you in mind, that are the Lord's Remembrancers, to pray 
for us without cealing (who are a weake Colony from 
yourſelves) making continuall requeſt for us to Gon in 


all your prayers, 
WHAT 


the 
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Wu r we intreat of you that are the miniſters of God, 
that we crave at the hands of all the reſt of our Brethten, 
that they would at no time forget us in their private ſoli- 
citations at the throne of Grace. 
Ir any there be, who through want of cleare intelli- 
e of our courſe, or tenderneſſes of affection towards 
us, cannot conceive ſo well of our way as we could deſire, 
we would intreat ſuch not to delpiſe us, nor to deſert us in 
their prayers and affections, but to conſider rather, that 
they are ſo much the more bound to expreſſe the bowels of 
their compaſſion towards us, remembring alwaies that both 
Nature and Grace, doth binde us to relieve and reſcue 
with our utmoſt and ſpeedieſt power, ſuch as are deare 
unto us, when wee conceive them to be running uncom- 
fortable hazards. | 
WHAT goodnes you ſhall extend to us in this or any 
other Chriſtian kindneſſe, wee your Brethren in CHRIS 
lesvs ſhall labour to repay in what dutie wee are or 
ſhall be able to performe, promiſing, ſo farre as God ſhall 
enable us, to give him no reſt on your behalfes, wiſhing 
our heads and hearts may be as fountains of tears for 
your everlaſting welfare, when wee ſhall be in our poore 
Cottages in the wilderneſſe, over-ſhadowed with the ſpirit 
of ſupplication, through the manifold neceſſities and tribu- 
ations which may not altogether unexpectedly, nor, we 
hope, unprofitably befall us. And ſo commending you to 
the Grace of Gop in CngisT, wee ſhall ever reſt, 


Your aſſured Friends and Brethren, 


From Yarmouth, aboord 
the Arabella, April 7, 1630. 


Io: Winthrope, Gov. Rich: Saltonſiall. 


Charles Fines, Tſaac Johnſon. 
Tho: Dudey. 
Ceorge Phillips. William Coddington. 
Se. Sc. 
NUMBER II. 
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NUMBER II. 


Certain Propoſals made by Lord Say, Lord Brooke, 
and other Perſons of quality, as conditions of 
their removing to New-England, with the 
anſwers thereto. 


- 


DEMAND 1, HAT the common-wealth ſhould 
conſiſt of two diſtinct ranks of men, 
whereof the one ſhould be for 
them and their heirs, gentlemen of the country, the other 
for them and their heirs, frecholders. 

AnsSwER. Two diſtin&t ranks we willingly acknoy- 
ledge, from the light of nature and ſcripture ; the one of 
them called Princes, or Nobles, or Elders (amongſt whom 
gentlemen have their place) the other the people. Here- 
ditary dignity or honours we willingly allow to the former, 
unleſs by the ſcandalous and baſe converſation of any of We. 
them, they become degenerate. Hereditary liberty, of 
eſtate of freemen, we willingly allow to the other, unlels 
they allo, by ſome unworthy and laviſh carriage, do di- 
ſranchize themſelves. 


DM. 2. That in theſe gentlemen and freeholders, af Th 


ſembled together, the chiet power of the common-wealth oy 
ſhall be placed, both for making and repealing laws. Wi, 
Ans. So it is with us. the 
Dem. 3. That each of theſe two ranks ſhould, in al W T 
public aſſemblies, have a negative voice, fo as without 2 nen 
mutual conſent nothing ſhould be eſtabliſhed, * 
As. So it is agreed among us. and 


Du. 4. That the firſt rank, conſiſting of gentlemen, for 
ſhould have power, for them and their heirs, to come to tna: 
the parliaments or public aſſemblies, and there to give their act 
free votes perſonally ; the ſecond rank of freeholders ſhould 
have the tame power for them and their heirs of meeting 
and voting, but by their deputies, Ass, 


eye 
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Aus. Thus far this demand is practiſed among us. 
The freemen meet and vote by their deputies; the other 

nk give their votes perſonally, only with this difference, 

dere be no more of the gentiemen that give their votes 
erſonally, but ſuch as are choſen to places of office, either 
»oyernors, deputy governors, councellors, or aſſiſtants. 
all gentlemen in England have not that honour to meet 
nd vote perſonally in Parliament, much leſs all their 
firs, But of this more fully, in an anſwer to the ninth 


e, 
of 


le 


xd tenth * 

Dem. 5. I hat for facilitating and diſpatch of buſineſs, 
d other reaſons, the gentlemen and freeholders ſhould lit 
d hold their meetings in two diſtinct houſes. 

Axs. We willingly approve the motion, only as yet it 
not ſo practiſd among us, but in time, the variety and 
ſcrepancy of ſundry occurrences will put them upon a 
eceſſity of ſitting apart. 

Dru. 6. That there ſhall be ſet times for theſe meet- 
ngs, annually or half yearly, or as ſhall be thought fit by 
ommon conſent, which meetings ſhould have a ſet time 
Ir their continuance, but ſhould be adjourned or broken 
f at the diſcretion of both houſes. 

Axs. Public meetings, in general courts, are by char- 
rr appointed to be quarterly, which, in this infancy of the 
olony, wherein many things frequently occur which need 
tling, hath been of good uſe, but when things are more 
ully ſettled in due order, it is likely that yearly or half 
yearly meetings will be ſufficient. For the continuance 
or breaking up of theſe courts, nothing is done but with 
tie joint conſent of both branches, 

Dem. 7. That it ſhall be in the power of this parlia- 
ment, thus conſtituted and aſſembled, to call the governor 
and all publick officers to account, to create new officers, 
nd to determine them already ſet up: and, the better to 
lop the way to inſolence and ambition, it may be ordered 
Meir that all offices and fees of office ſhall, every parliament, 
la termine, unleſs they be new confirmed the laſt day of 
ery ſeſſion. | 


Pr. 6 AnS. 
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Ans. This power to call governors and all officers to 
account, and to create new and determine the old, is ſettle 
already in the general court or parliament, only it is not 
put forth but once in the year, viz. at the great and general 
court in May, when the governor is choſen. 

DEM. 8. That the governor ſhall ever be choſen out of 
the rank of gentlemen. 

Ans. We never practice otherwiſe, chuſing the gover- 
nor either out of the aſſiſtants, which is our ordinary 
courſe, or out of approved known gentlemen, as this year 
Mr. Vane. 

Dem. 9. That, for the preſent, the Right Honorable 
the Lord Viſcount Say and Seale, the Lord Brooke, who 


| have already been at great diſburſements for the puble 


works in New. England, and ſuch other gentlemen of ap- 
proved fincerity and worth, as they, before their perſonal 
remove, ſhall rake into their number, ſhould be admitted 
tor them and their heirs, gentlemen of the country. But, 
for the future, none ſhall be admitted into this rank but 
by the conſent of both houſes. 

Ans. The great diſburſements of theſe noble perſon- 
ages and warthy gentlemen. we thankfully acknowledge, 
becauſe the ſafety and preſence of our brethren at Con- 
necticut is no ſmall bleſſing and comfort to us. But, though 
that charge had never been diſburſed, the worth of the 
honorable perſons named is ſo well known to all, and our 
need of ſvth ſupports and guides is ſo ſenſible to ourlelves, 
that we do not doubt the country would thankfully ac- 
cept it, as a ſingular favor from God and from them, if 
he ſhould bow th-ir hearts to come into this wilderneſs and 
help us. As for accepting them and their heirs into the 
number of gentlemen of the country, the cuſtom of this 
country is, and readily would be, to receive and acknow- 
ledge, not only all ſuch eminent perſons as themſelves and 
the gentlemen they ſpeak of, but others of meaner eſtate, 


lo be it is of tome eminency, to be for them and their heirs, + 


gentlemen of the country. Only, thus ftandeth our caſe, 
1 hough we receive them with honor and allow them 


pre-eminence 
+ 1636, 


me 3 oi. den 


0 I pre-eminence and accommodations according to their con- 1 
q dition, yet we do not, ordinarily, call them forth to the 8 
J wer of election, or adminiſtration of magiſtracy, until 1 
l they be received as members into ſome of our churches, | 

= L privilege, which we doubt not religious gentlemen will 


willingly deſire (as David did in Pſal. xxvii. 4.) and chriſ- 
tian churches will as readily impart to ſuch deſirable per- 
| ſons. Hereditary honors both nature and ſcripture doth 
acknowledge (Ecclel. xix. 17.) but hereditary authority 
a and power ſtandeth only by the civil laws of ſome com- 

mon wealths, and yet, even amongſt them, the authority 
| and power of the father is no where communicated, to- 
| gether with his honors, unto all his poſterity. Where God 
WM blefſeth any branch of any noble or generous family, with 
a ſpirit and gifts fit for government, it would be a taking 
of God's name in vain to put ſuch a talent under a buſhel, 
and a fin againſt the honor of magiſtracy to negle& ſuch 
in our public elections. But if God ſhould not delight 
to furniſh ſome of their poſterity with gifts fit for magiſ- 
tracy, we ſhould expole them rather to reproach. and pre- 
judice, and the commonwealth with them, than exalt 
them-to honor, if we ſhould call them forth, when God 
doth not, to public authority. 2 

Dem. 10. That the rank of freeholders ſhall be made up 
of ſach, as ſhall have ſo much perſonal eſtate there, as ſhall 
be thought fir for men of that condition, and have con- 
tributed, ſome fit proportion, to the public charge of the 
country, either by their diſburſements or labors. 

Ans. We muſt confeſs our ordinary practice. to be 
otherwiſe. For, excepting the old planters, i.e. Mr. Hum- 
phry, who himſelf was admitted an aſſiſtant at London, 
and all of them freemen, before the churches here were 
eſtabliſhed, none are admitted freemen of this common- 
wealth but ſuch as are firſt admitted members.of ſome 
church or other in this country, and, of ſuch, none are ex- 
cluded from the liberty of freemen. And out of ſuch 
only, I mean the more eminent ſort of ſuch, it is that 
our magiſtrates are choſen. Both which points we ſhould 

| ot willingly 
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willingly perſuade our people to change, if we could make fre 
it appear to them, that ſuch a change might be made 2. to 
cording to God; for, to give you a true account of tei m 
grounds of our proceedings herein, it ſeemeth to them, fre 
| and alſo to us, to be a divine ordinance (and moral) thafl to 
* none ſhould be appointed and choſen by the people of God, ch 
magiſtrates over them, but men fearing God (Ex. xvii. 21.) —th 
choſen out of their brethren (Deut. xvii. 15.) ſaints (Co. in 
vi. 1.) Yea, the apoſtle maketh it a ſhame to the church ji 
if it be not able to afford wiſe men from out of themſelves, MW al 
1 which ſhall be able to judge all civil matters between their ce 
ö brethren (ver. 5.) And Solomon maketh it the joy of a: 
commonwealth, when the righteous are in authority, ad N 

the calamity thereof, when the wicked bear rule, p 

Prov. xxix. 2. n 

Os j. If it be ſaid, there may be many carnal men b 

whom God hath inveſted with ſundry eminent gifts offi y 

wiſdom, courage, juſtice, fit for government. 5 

Ans. Such may be fit to be conſulted with and em- : 

ployed by governors, according to the quality and ule offi { 

. their gifts and parts, but yet are men not fit to be truſted + 
| with place of ſtanding power or ſettled authority. Ahiu- 4 
| . phel's wiſdom may be fit to be heard (as an oracle of Gol 
| | but not fit to be truſted with power of ſettled magiſtracy, p 
leſt he at laſt call for 12000 men to lead them forth again 
David, 2 Sam. xvii. 1, 2, 3. The beſt gifts and parts 
| under a covenant of works (under which all carnal me 
1 and hypocrites be) will at length turn aſide by crook! 
[ | ways, to depart from God, and, finally, to fight againlt 
| God, and are therefore, herein, oppoſed to good men 
1 anch upright in heart, Pſal. cxxv. 4, 5. 
* Os]. If it be ſaid again, that then the church eſtate 
| 
| 


could not be compatible with any commonwealth under 
heaven. | 


Ans. It is one thing for the church or members of the 
church, loyally to ſubmit unto any form of government, 
when it is above their calling to reform it, another thing to 
chuſe a form of government and governors — 
rom 
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from the rule. Now, if it be a divine truth, that none are 
to be truſted with public permanent authority but godly 
men, who are fit materials for church fellowſhip, then 
from the ſame grounds it will appear; that none are ſo fit 
to be truſted with the liberties of the commonwealth as 
church members. For, the liberties of the freemen of 
this commonwealth are ſuch, as require men of faithful 
integrity to God and theſtate, to preſerve the ſame. Their 
liberties, among others, are chiefly theſe; 1. To chuſe 
all magiſtrates, and tocall them to account at their general 
courts. 2. To chuſe ſuch burgeſſes, every general court, 
as with the magiſtrates ſhall make or repeal all laws, 
Now both theſe liberties are ſuch, as carry along mucti 

wer with them, either to eſtabliſh or ſubvert the com- 
monwealth, and therewith the church, which power, if it 
be committed to men not according to their godlineſs, 
which maketh them fic for church fellowſhip, but 
according to their wealth, which, as ſuch, makes them 
no better than wordly men, then, in caſe worldly men 
ſhould prove the major part, as ſoon they might do, they 
would as readily ſet over us magiſtrates like themſelves, 
ſuch as might hate us according to the cutſe, Levit. 


xxvi. 17. and turn the edge of all authority and laws 


againſt the church and the members thereof, the main- 
tenance of whoſe peace is the chief end which God aimed 
at in the inſtitution of Magiſtracy. 1 Tim. il. 1. a. 
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NUMBER III. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Cor rox to Lord 
SAY and SEAL in the Year 1636. 


ben de honourable, 


HAT your Lordſhip writeth of Dr. Twiſſe h's 
works de ſcientid medid, and of the ſabbath, it did 
refreſh me to reade, that his labors of ſuch arguments were 
like to come to light; and it would refreſh me much more 
to ſee them here : though (for my owne particular) till! 
gett ſome releaſe from ſome conſtant labors here (which 


the church is deſirous to procure) I can get litle, or noe 


oppertunity to reade any thing, or attend to any thing, but 
the dayly occurrences which vreſe 1 in upon me continually, 
much beyond my ſtrength either of body or minde. Your 
Lordſkips advertiſement touching the civill ſtate of *this 
colony, as they doe breath forth your ſingular wiſdome, 
and faithfulneſs, and tender care of the peace, ſo wee have 
noe reaſon to miſinterprite, or undervalue your Lordſhips 
eyther directions, or intentions therein. I know noe man 
under heaven (1 ſpeake in Gods feare without flattery) 
whoſe counſell I mould rather depend upon, for the wile 
adminiſtration of a civill ſtate according to God, than upon 
your Lordſhip, and ſuch confidence have I (not in you) 
but in the Lords preſence in Chriſt with you, that I ſhould 
never feare to betruſt a greater commonwealth than this 
(as much as in us lyeth) under ſuch a perpetud difaturd 
as your Lordſhip ſhould preſcribe. For I nothing doubt, 
but that eyther your Lordſhip would ꝓreſcribe all things 
according to the rule, or be willing to examine againe, 
and againe, all. things according to it. I am very apt to 
believe, what Mr. Perkins hath, in one of his prefatory 
pages to his golden chaine, that the word, and Ty 
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of God doe conteyne a ſhort upolupaſis, or platforme, 
not onely of theology, but alſo of other ſacred ſciences, 
(as he calleth them) attendants, and handmaids thereunto, 
which he maketh ethicks, eoconomicks, politicks, church- 
government, prophecy, academy. Ir is very ſuitable to 
Gods all-ſufficient wiſdome, and to the fulnes and per- 
fection of Holy Scriptures, not only to preſcribe perfect 
rules for the right ordering of a private mans ſoule to ever- 
laſting bleſſednes with himſelfe, but alſo for the right or- 
dering of a mans family, yea, of the commonwealth too, 
ſo farre as both of them are ſubordinate to ſpiritual ends, 
and yet avoide both the churches uſurpation upon civill 
juriſdictions, in ordine ad ſpiritualia, and the common- 
wealths invaſion upon eccleſiaſticall adminiſtrations, in 
ordine to civill peace, and conformity to the civill ſtate. 
Gods inſtitutions (ſuch as the government of church and 
of commonwealth be) may be cloſe and compact, and co- 
ordinate one to another, and yet not confounded. . God 
hath ſo framed the ſtate of church government and ordi- 
nances, that they may be compatible toany common-wealth, 
though never ſo much diſordered in his frame. But yet 
when a commonwealth hath liberty to mould his owne 
frame (ſcripture plenitudinem adoro) I conceyve the ſcrip- 
ture hath given full direction for the right ordering of 
the ſame, and that, in ſuch ſort as may beſt mainteyne the 
euexia of the church. Mr. Hooker doth often quote a 
ſaying out of Mr. Cartwright (though I have not read it 
in him) that noe man faſhioneth his houſe to his hangings, 
but his hangings to his houſe. It is better that the com- 
monwealth be faſhioned to the ſetting forth of Gods houſe, 
which is his church: than to accommodate the church 
frame to the civill ſtate, Democracy, I do not conceyve 
that ever God did ordeyne as a fit government eyther for 
church or commonwealth. If the people be governors, 
who ſhall be governed? As for monarchy, and ariſto- 
cracy, they are both of them clearely approoved, and 
directed in ſcripture, yet ſo 15 referreth the ſoveraigntie 
12 to 
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to himſelfe, and ſetteth up Theocracy in both, as the beſt 
forme of government in the commonwealth, as well as 
in the church. 

The law, which your Lordſhip inſtanceth in [that 
none ſhall be choſen to magiſtracy among us but a church 
member] was made and enacted before I came into the 
country ; but I have hitherto wanted ſufficient light to 
plead againſt it. «ſt. The rule that directeth the choice 
of ſupreame governors, is of like æquitie and weight in all 
magiſtrates, that one of their brethren (not a ſtranger) 


ſhould be ſet over them, Deut. 17. 15. and Jethroes 


counſell to Moſes was approved of God, that the judges, 
and officers to be ſet over the people, ſhould be men 
fearing God, Exod. 18. 21. and Solomon maketh it the 
joy of a commonwealth, when the righteous are in autho- 
rity, and their maurning when the wicked rule, Prov. 29. 

21. Jab 34. 30. Your Lordſhip's feare, that this will 
bring in papal excommunication, is iuſt, and pious: but 
let your Lordſhip be pleaſed againe to conſider whether the 
conſequence be neceſſary. Jurpius cjicitur quam non 
admittitur : non-memberſhip may be a juſt cauſe of non- 


admiſſion to the place of magiſtracy, but yet, ejection out 


of his memberſhip will not be a juſt cauſe of ejecting him out 
of his magiſtracy. A godly woman, being to make choice 
of an huſband, may juſtly refuſe a man that is eyther caſt 
out of church fellowſhip, or is nor yet receyved into it, 
but yet, when ſhee is once given to him, ſhee may not 
reject him then, for ſuch defect. Mr. Humfrey was 
choſen for an aſſiſtant (as I heare) before the colony came 


over hither : and, though he be not as yet ioyned into 


church fellowſhip (by reaſon of the unſetlednes of the con- 
gregation where he liveth) yet the commonwealth doe till 
continue his magiſtracy to bim, as knowing he waiteth 
for oppertunity of enioying church fellowſhip ſhortly. 
When your Lordſh'p doubteth, that this-corſe will draw 
all things under che determination of the church, in ordine 
al ſpiritualia (ſeeing the church is to determine who ſhall 


be 


be members, and. none but a member may have to doe 
in the government of a commonwealth) be pleaſed (I pray 
you) to conceyve, that magiſtrates are neyther choſen to 
office in the church, nor doe governe by directions from 
the church, but by civill lawes, and thoſe enacted in ge- 
nerall corts, and executed in corts of juſtice, by the gover- 
nors and aſliſtants. In all which, the church (as the church) 
hath nothing to doe: onely, it prepareth fitt inſtruments 
both to rule, and to chooſe rulers, which is no ambition 
in the church, nor diſhonor to the commonwealth, the 
apoſtle, on the contrary, thought it a great diſhonor and 
reproach to the church of Chriſt, if. it were not able to 
yield able judges to heare and determine all cauſes amongſt 
their brethren, 1 Cor. 6. 1, to g. which place alone ſeem- 
eth to me fully to decide this queſtion : for it plainely 
holdeth forth this argument : It is a ſhame to the church 
to want able judges of civill matters (as v. 5.) and an auda- 
cious act in any church member voluntarily to go for judg- 
ment, otherwhere than before the ſaints (as v. 1.) then it 
will be noe arrogance nor folly in church members, nor 
prejudice to the commonwealth, if voluntarily they never 
chooſe any civill judges, but from amongſt the ſaints, ſuch 
as church members are called to be. But the former is cleare : 
and how then can the latter be avoyded. If this therefore 
be (as your Lordſhip rightly conceyveth one of the maine 
objections if not the onely one) which hindereth this com- 
monwealth from the entertainment of the propoſitions of 
thoſe worthy gentlemen, wee intreate them, in the name 
of the Lord Jeſus, to conſider, in meeknes of wiſdome, 
it is not any conceite or will of ours, but the holy counſlell 
and will of the Lord Jeſus (whom they ſeeke to ſerve as 
well as wee) that overruleth us in this caſe : and we truſt 
will overrule them alſo, that the Lord onely may be exalted 
amongſt all his ſervants, What pittie and griefe were it, 
that the obſervance of the will of Chriſt ſhould hinder 
good things from us! EE. 
But your Lordſhip doubteth, that if ſuch a rule were 
neceſſary, then the church eſtate and the belt ordered 
114 commonwealth 
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commonwealth in the world were not compatible. But let 
not your Lordſhip ſo conceyve. For, the church ſubmitteth 
itſelfe to all the lawes and ordinances of men, in what com- 
monwealth loeyer they come to dwell. But it is one thing, 
to ſubmit unto what they have noe calling to reſorme: 
another thing, voluntarily to ordeyne-a forme of govern- 


ment, which to the beſt diſcerning of many of us (for I 


ſpcake not of myſelfe) is expreſsly contrary to rule. Nor 
neede your-Lordſhip feare (which yet I ſpeake with ſub- 
miſſion to your, Lord ſhips better judgment) that this corſe 
will lay ſuch a foundation, as nothing but a mere demo- 
cracy can be built: upon it. Bodine conteſſeth, that though 
it be ſtatus popularis, where a people chooſe their owne 
governors z yet the government is not a democracy, if it 
be adminiſtred, not by the people, but by the governors, 
whether one (for then it is a monarchy, though elective) 
or by many, for then (as you know) it is ariſtocracy, , In 
which reſpect it is, that church government is iuſtly de- 
nyed (even by Mr. Robinſon) to be democratical, though 
the people chooſe their owne officers and ru'ers. 
Nor neede wee feare, that this courſe will, in time, caſt 
the commonwealth into diſtractions, and popular con- 
fuſions. For (under correction) theſe three things doe not 
undermine, but doe mutually and ſtrongly mainteyne one 
another (cven thoſe three which wee principally aime at) 
authority in magiſtrates, liberty in people, purity in the 
church. Purity, preſerved in the church, will preſerve 
well ordered liberty in the people, and both of them 
tſtabli h well-ballanced authority in the magiſtrates. God 
is the author of all theſe three, and neyther is himſelſe the 
God of confuſion, ner are his wayes the wayes of con- 

fuſion, but of peace. | 
What our brethren (magiſtrates or miniſters, or leading 
freeholders) will anſwer to the reit of the propoſitions, I 
ſhall better underſtand before the gentlemans returne from 
Connecticutr, who brought them over, Mean while two 
of the pricipall of them, the generall cort hath already 
| LY condelcended 
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condeſcended unto. 1. In eſtabliſhing a ſtanding councell, 
who, during their lives, ſhould aſſiſt the governor in ma- 
naging the chiefeſt affayres of this little ſtate. They have 
choſen, for the preſent, onely two (Mr. Winthrope and Mr. 
Dudley) not willing to chooſe more, till they fee what tur- 
ther better choyſe the Lord will ſend over to them, that o 
they may keep an open doore, for ſuch deſireable gentle- 
men as your Lordſhip mentioneth. 2. They have graunted 
the governor and aſſiſtants 2 negative voyce, and reſerved 
to the freemen the like liberty allo, Touching other 
things, I hope to give your Lordſhip further account, 
when the gentleman returneth. 

He being now returned, I have delivered to him an 


anſwer to the reſt of your demands“, according to the 


mindes of ſuch leading men amongſt us, as I thought 
meete to conſult withall, concealing your name from any, 
except 2 or 3, who alike doe concurr in a joynt deſire of 
ycilding to any ſuch propoſitions, as your Lordſhip de- 
mandeth, ſo farre as with allowance from the Sod they 
may, beyond which I know your Lordſhip would not re- 
quire any thing. 

Now the Lord Jeſus Chriſt (the prince of peace) keepe 
and bleſs your Lordſhip, and diſpoſe of all your times and 
talents to his beſt advantage : and let the covenant of his 
grace and peace reſt upon your honourable family and 
poſterity throughout all generations. 

Thus, humbly craving pardon for my boldneſſe and 
length, I take leave and reſt, 


Your Honours to ſerve in Chriſt Jeſus, 1 c 
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NUMBER IV. 
Copy of a commiſſion for regulating Plantations. 


CHARLEs, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, King, defender of the faith, &c. 


To the right reverend father in God, our right truſty and 
well beloved counſellour, William, by the providence of 
God, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, primate and metropol:- 
tan of all England; to our right truſty and well beloved 
counſellour, Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper of 
our great ſea] of England ; to our right reverend father 
in God, our right truſty and well beloved counſellour, 
Richard, by the providence of God, Archbiſhop of York, 
primate and metropolitan of England; to our right truſty 
and well beloved couſin and counſellour, Richard Earle 
of Portland, and high treaſurer of England; Henry Earle 
of Mancheſter, keeper of our privy ſeal; Thomas Earle 
of Arundell and Surrey, Earle Marſhall of England; 
Edward Earle of Dorſet, chamberlaine to our moſt dear 
conſort the Queen; and to our truſty and well beloved 
counſellour Francis Lord Cottington, chamberlaine and 
under treaſurer of our Exchequer ; Thomas Egmunds, 
Knt. treaſurer of our houſhold, John Cook, Knt. one of 
our principal! ſecretaries of ſtate; and Francis Windebank, 
another of our principall ſecretaries of ſtate, GREETING, 


HEREAS divers of the ſubjects of us and of our 
late dear father King James, of famous memory, 
late, of England, King, by vertue of our royall authority, 
ranted not only to enlarge the territories of our empire, 
ut more eſpecially to propagate the goſpel of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, having, with their exceeding induſtry and 
charge, deduced great numbers of the people of England 
| into 
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into ſeveral colonies, in ſeverall places of the world, either 
altogether deſert and unpeopled, or enjoyed by ſalvage 
and barbarous nations, voyd of all manner of knowledge 
of Almighty God, wee, being graciouſly pleaſed to pro- 
vide for the eaſe and tranquility of the ſaid ſubjects, and re- 
poſeing aſſured confidence in your fidelity, wiſdom, juſtice 
and providence, do conſtitute you, our ſaid archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, &c. or any five or more of you, our councel- 
lours, and to you, or to any five or more of you, do com- 
mit and give power of protection and government, as well 
over the ſaid Engliſh colonies already planted, as over all 
ſuch other colonies, which by any of our people of Eng- 
land, hereafter, ſhall be deduced into any other like parts 
whatſoever, and power to make laws, ordinances and con- 
ſtitutions, concerning either the ſtate public of the ſaid co- 
lonies, or utility of private perſons and their lands, goods, 
debts and ſucceſſion within the precincts of the ſame, and 
for ordering and directing of them, in their demeanours to- 
wards forreigne princes and their people, and likewiſe to- 
wards us and our ſubjects, as well within any forreigne 
parts whatſoever beyond the ſeas, as during their voyages, 
or upon the ſeas, to and from the ſame. 

And for relief and ſupport of the Clergy, and the rule 
and cure of the. ſoules of our people living in thoſe parts, 
and for conſigning of convenient maintenance unto them 
by tythes, oblations and other profits accrewing, according 
to your good diſcretion, with the advice of two or three 
of our bilhops, whom you ſhall think fitt to call unto your. 
conſultations, touching the diſtribution of ſuch mainte- 
nance unto the clergy, and all other matters eccleſiaſtical], 
and to inflit puniſhment on all offenders or violaters of 
conſtitutions and ordinances, either by impriſonments or 
other reſtraints, or by loſs of life or members, according as 
the quality of the offence ſhall require, with power alſo, 
(our royall aſſent being firſt had and obtained) to remove 
all governors and preſidents of the ſaid colonies (upon juſt 
cauſe appearing) from their ſeveral places, and to * 
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others in their ſtead, and alſo to require and take account 
of them touching their office and government, and whom 
you ſhall find delinquents, you ſhall puniſh, cither by de- 
priving them of their ſeverall places and provinces oyer 
which they are appointed, or by pecuniary mulcts and pe. 
nalties, according to the qualities of the offences; and 
power alſo to ordain temporal judges and civill magiſtrates 
to determine of civill cauſes, with ſuch powers, in ſuch a 
forme, as to you or any five or more of you ſhall leem ex- 
pedicnt ; and allo to ordain judges, magiſtrates and of- 
ficers for and concerning courts eccleſiaſticall, with ſuch 
power and ſuch a forme, as to you or any five or more of 
you, with the advice of the biſhops ſuffragan to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury for the time being, ſhall be held 
meet; and power to conſtitute and ordaine tribunals and 
courts of juſtice, both eccleſiaſticall and civill, with ſuch 
power and in them forme of judicature, and manner of 
proceſs and appeals from and to the ſaid courts, in all caſes 
and matters as well criminal as civill, both perſonall, real 
and mixt, and touching the determination pertaining to any 
courts of juſtice, eccleſiaſticall and civill, to judge thereof 
and determine; provided nevertheleſs, the ſaid laws, or- 
dinances and conſtitutions ſhall not be put in execution, 
untill our royall aſſent, expreſſed under our ſigne at leaſt, 
be firſt thereunto had and obtained, the which our royall 
aſſent ſo obtained, together with the ſaid laws, ordinances 
and conſtitutions, being publiſhed and proclaimed in the 
proviaces in which they are to be executed, the ſaid laws, 
ordinances and conſtitutions, from thenceforth, ſhall be in 
force in law; and we do hereby will and command all per- 
ſons whom it ſhall concern, inviolably to keep and obſerve 
the ſame. Notwithſtanding, it may and ſhall be lawful for 
you, and every five and more of you, with our royal al- 
ſent, the ſaid laws, ordinances and conſtitutions, (tho' ſo 
publiſhed and proclaimed as aforeſaid) to alter, revoke 
and appeal, and other new laws, &c. in forme aforeſaid, 
trom time to time, to make and publiſh as aforeſaid, and 
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to new and growing evills and perills to apply new reme- 
dies, in ſuch manner, and ſo often as unto you ſhall appear 
to be neceſſary and expedient. 

Know YEE alſo, that wee do conſtitute you the ſaid 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. and every five or more of 
you, our committees, according to your good diſcretions, 
to hear and determine all complaints, at the entrance and 
ſuit of the party grieved, whether it be againſt the whole 
colonies themſelves or any governor or officer of the 
ſame, or whether complaint touching wrongs exhibited 
and depending, either between the whole bodies of the co- 
lonies, or any private member thereof, and to ſummon 
th: perſons before you, and they or their procurators or 
agents being on both ſides heard, finally to determine 
thereof, according to juſtice. Giving moreover and grant- 
ing to you and any five or more of you, that if it ſhall ap- 
pear, than any officer or governor of the ſaid colonies, 
ſhall injuriouſly intend and uſurp upon the authority, power 
and poſſeſſions of any other, or ſhall unjuſtly wrong one 
another, or ſhall not ſuppreſs all rebells to us, or fuch as 
ſhall not obey our commands, that then it ſhall be lawful 
(upon advice with ourſelf firſt had) for the cauſes afore- 
ſaid, or upon any other juſt reaſon, to remand and cauſe 
the offender to returne into England, or into any other 
place, according as in your good diſcretions you ſhall 
think juſt and neceſſary. 

Ax wee do furthermore give unto you, or any five or 
more of you, letters patents and other writeings what- 
loever, of us or of our royal predeceſſors granted, for or 
concerning the planting of any colonies, in any countries, 
provinces, iſlands or territories whatloever, beyond the 
ſeas, and if, upon view thereof, the ſame ſhall appear to 
you, or any five or more of you, to have been ſurrepti- 
tiouſly and unduly obtained, or that any privileges or li- 
berties therein granted, be hurttul to us, our crown or 
prerogative royall, or to any foreign princes, to cauſe the 
lame, according to the laws and culloms of our realm 
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of England, to be revoked, and to do all other thing 
which ſhall be neceſſary, for the wholeſome government 


and protection of the ſaid colonies and our people therein 
abideing. 

WHEREFORE, wee command you, that you diligently 
intend the premiſes, at ſuch times and places as yourſelves, 
for that purpoſe ſhall appoint, charging alſo and firmely 
commanding all preſidents of provinces within the afore- 
faid colonies, now planted or to be planted, and all and 
every the ſaid colonies themſelves, and all other perſons 
whom it doth concerne, that they attend you in the pre- 
miſes, and be obedient to your commands touching the 
ſame, ſo often as they ſhall be thereunto commanded, at 
their peril, In wiTNess whereof, wee cauſed theſe our 
letters to be made patent. Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter, 
28 day of April, in the tenth year of our reign, 
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Copy of the General Courts Addreſſe, the 6th of 
September 1638. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſioners for 
foreigne Plantations, 


The humble Petition of the Inhabitants of the Maſſachuſets 
in New-England, of the Generall Court there aſſembled, 
the 6th day of September, in the 14th yeare of the 
Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord King CHaRLEs. 


HEREAS it hath pleaſed your Lordſhips, by or- 
| der of the 4th of April laſt, to require our patent 
to be ſent unto you, wee do hereby humbly and ſincerely 
ptofeſſe, that wee are ready to yield all due obedience to 
our ſoueraigne Lord the King's majeſty, and to your 
Lordſhips under him, and in this minde wee left our na- 
tive countrie, and according thereunto, hath been our 
practice ever ſince, ſo as wee are much grieved, that your 
Lordſhips ſhould call in our patent, there being no cauſe 
knowneto us, nor any delinquency or fault of ours expreſſed 
in the order ſent to us for that purpoſe, our government 
being according to his Majeſtyes grant, and wee not 
anſwerable fer any defects in other plantations, &c. 
THr1s is that which his Majeſties ſubjects here doe be- 
lieve and profeſſe, and thereupon wee are all humble ſuitors 
to your Lordſhips, that you will be pleaſed to take into 
further conſideration our condition, and to affoord us the 
liberty of ſubjects, that we may know what is layd to our 
charge; and have leaive and time to anſwer for ourſelves 
before we be condemned as a people unworthy of his Ma- 
jeſties favour or protection; as for the quo warranto men- 
tioned in the ſaid order, wee doe aſſure your Lordſhip 
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wee were never called to anſwer to it, and if wee had, 
wee doubt not but wee have a ſufficient plea to put in. 

Ir is not unknowne to your Lordſhips, that we came in- 

to theſe remote parts with his Majeſties licence and en- 

couragement, under his great ſeale of England, and in the 

confidence wee had of that aſſurance, wee have tranſported 

our families and eſtates, and here have wee built and 

planted, to the great enlargement and ſecuring of his Ma- 

jeſties dominions in theſe parts, ſo as if our patent ſhould 

now be taken fromus, we ſhall be looked on as runnigadoes 

and outlawed, and ſhall be enforced, either to remove to 

ſome other place, or to returne into our native country 

againe; either of which will put us to unſupportable ex- 

tremities, and theſe evils (among others) will neceſſarily 

follow. (1.) Many thouſand ſouls will be expoſed to 

ruine, being layd open to the injuries of all men. (2.) If 

wee be forced to deſert this place, the reſt of the plantations 
(being too weake to ſubſiſt alone) will, for the moſt part, 
diſſol ve and goe with us, and then will this whole country 
fall into the hands of the French or Dutch, who would 
ſpeedily imbrace ſuch an oppertunity. (g.) If we ſhould 
looſe all our labour and coſts, and be deprived of thoſe 
liberties which his Majeſty hath granted us, and nothing 
layd to our charge, nor any fayling to be found in us in 
point of allegiance (which all our countrymen doe take 
notice of and will juſtify our faithfulneſs in this behalte) 
it will diſcourage all men heereafter from the like under- 
takings upon confidence of his Majeſtyes royal grant, 
Laſtly, if our patent be taken from us (whereby wee ſup— 
pole wee may clayme intereſt in his Majeſtyes favour 
and protection) the common people here will conſeive 
that his Majeſty hath caſt them off, and that, heereby, 


they are freed from their allegiance and ſubjection, and, 


thereupon, will be ready to confederate themſelves under 
a new government, for their neceſſary ſalety and ſubſiſt- 
ance, which will be of dangerous example to other plan- 
cations, and perillous to ourſelves of incurring his Ma- 


Jeſtyes diſpleaſure, which wee would by all means wore 
POY 
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Upon theſe conſiderations wee are bold to renew our 
humble ſupplications to your Lordſhips, that wee may be 
ſuffered to live here in this wilderneſs, and that this poore 


en. plantation, which hath found more favour from God than 
the many others, may not finde leſſe favour from your Lord- 
ed WF ſhips ; that our liberties ſhould be reſtreyned, when others 
nd are enlarged, that the doore ſhould be kept ſhutt unto us, 


while it ſtands open to all other plantations, that men of 


Id ability ſhould be debarred from us, while they give incou- 
es ragement to other colonies, 

to Wee dare not queſtion your Lordihips proceedings; 
ry we only deſire to open our griefes where the remedy is to 


* be expected: If in any thing we have offended his Ma- 
7 jeſty and your Lordſhips, wee humbly proſtrate ourſelves 


0 at the footſtool of ſupreame authority ; let us be made the 

If object of his Majeſtyes clemency, and not cut off, in our 

1 firſt appeal, from all hope of favour. Thus, with our 

5 earneſt prayers to the King of Kings for long life and 

/ proſpereety to his ſacred Majeſty and his royall family, 
f and for all honour and weltare to your Lordſhips, wee 

humbly take leave. 

TH1s is a true copie compared with the original on file, 

; as atteſt. q, 

| 


EDWARD RawsoNs Secretary. 
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NUMBER Vl. 


The Theſes of the firſt Claſs of Graduates at 
Harvard College, in 1642*. 


Spectatiſſimis Pietate, et Illuſtriſſimis Eximia Virtute Viris, 
D. Tohanni Winthropo, inclytæ Maſſachuſetti Coloniæ 
Gubernatori, D. Johanni Endicotto, Vice- 
Gubernatori, D. Thom. Dudleo, D. Rich. 

Beoellingbamo, D. Ioban. Humphrydo, 


s 


D. Iſrael. Stoughtono. 0 

Nec non Reverendis pientiſſimiſque viris TJoanni Cotton, f 
Ioan. Milſono, Ioan. Davenport, Tho. Weldo, Hugoni 1 
Petro, Tho. Shepardo, Collegij Harvardenſis, 
nov. Cantabr. inſpectoribus fideliflimis, | 


cæteriſque Magiſtratibus, & Eccleſia- 
rum ejuſdem Coloniæ Preſbyteris 
vigilantiſſimis. 

Has Theſes Philologicas, & Philoſophicas, quas, Deo duce, 
Præſide Henrico Dunſtero, palam pro virili propugnare 
conabuntur (honoris & obſervantiæ grantia) dicant 

conſecrantque in artibus liberalibus 
initiati Adoleſcentes. 
Benjamin Noodbrigius | Henricus Saltonſtal! Nathaniel Bruſterut 


Georgius Dowwningus | Io hannes Buſlkleins Samuel Bellinghanus 
* . 72 A . 
Gulicimus Hubbardus | Ieaunes Wilſonus Tobias Bernardus, 
T hoſes 


From the year 1642 to the year 1764, incluſive, 2124 perſons 
have received degrees at Harvard College, about 40 of v/luch were 
honorary degrees, the remainder were conferred upon ſuch as had 
becu admitted ſtüdents there. In July laſt, 1091 of the perſons 


[ll graduated remained alive, the eldeſt of whom received his degree 
. of Bachelor of Arts in 1698. The ſalary of the Preſident, from 


the ürſt ioundation, has been, annvally, granted by the government 
of the colony an province, beũdes annual grants which have been 
made, for many years paſt, to the ſeveral profeſſors and inſtructore, 
| [i vV/ner2 the foundations have, been inſuilcient, The charge 
N | C 


ce, 
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Theſes Philologicas. 
GRAMMATICAS, 


INGUARUM Scientia eſt utiliſſima. = 

Literz non exprimunt quantum vocis organa efferunt, 
3. Hæbræa eſt Linguarum Mater. . 
Conſonantes & vocales Hzbreorum ſunt coætaneæ. 
Punctationes chatephatz ſyllabam proprie not efficiunt. 
Linguarum Græca eſt copioſiſſima. | 
Lingua Græca eſt ad accentus pronuncianda. 
Lingua Latina eſt eloquentiſſima. 


e 


of the ſeveral bulidings alſo, except the firſt houſe built princi- 
pally by the legacy of Mr. Harvard, Stoughton-Hall, by lieu- 
tenant governor Stoughton, and the Chapel by Mrs. Holden, has 
always been born by the government. the library, confiſting of 
five or ſix thouſand volumes, many of them by the moſt cele- 
brated authors, grew cut of donations from charitable benefatiors, 
unleſs any ſmall purchaſes have been made out of the colleze 
flock. This valuable library, together with the apparatus, and the 
whole of the college, in which they were placed, were conſumed 
by fire, in January 1764. Very generous preſents have been 
fince made, towards the library, but, as yet, far ſhort of pro- 
curing one, equal to the former. Of the many benefaQtors to 
the college, the family of Hollis ſtands the feet upon the liſt. 
Mr. Thomas Hollis of London, who diced in 1731, founded two 
profeſſorſhips, one of divinity and the other of mathematics and 
natural philoſophy. He gave an apparatus fer expe imental phi- 
loſophy, and made great and frequent adit ons to the LIDrAary, 
Several other branches of the family have gi en bountifully ta 
the college, particularly the preſent Mr. Hollis of Gray's Tan, 
who, belides his donations to tie 10 mer library, bas given largely 
towards the new library now colletins, The general cout, having 
cauſcd a new college to be built in the year 1753, which colt 
between four and ftve thoufand pounds ſterting, it has taken che 
name of Hollis-itall, in grateful remembrance of the benef:cunns 
of this worthy famity. 1 iuppoſe the donation of Tnomas Han- 
cock, Eſq; late of Bolton deceated, who gave one thouſand pounds 
ſterling towards founding a profeſſorſhip for the cri utal langung 3, 
is the next in value. Bis executor and refiduary legatee Mr. john 
Hancock, being informed of his tellator 's intention to have givin 
five hundred pounds fterling more, towards the library, generoully 
gave the ſame lum for the fame paipoſe. 
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RHETORICAS: 


HETORICA ſpecie differt a Logica. 

In Elocutione perſpicuitati cedit ornatus, ornatui copia, 
3. Actio primas tenet in pronunciatione, 

4. Oratoris eſt celare Artem, 


[ . LOGICAS. 
NIVERSALIA non ſunt extra intellectum. 


Omnia Argumenta non ſunt relata. 

3. Cauſa ine qua nm eſt ] eculiaris cauſa a quatuor 
reliquis generalibus. 

4. Cauſa et effectus ſunt ſimul tempore. 

Diſſentanea ſunt æque nota. 

Contrarietas eſt tantum inter duo. 

Sublato relato tollitur correlatum. 

| Genus perfectum æqualiter communicatur ſpecie bus. 

1 9. Teſtimonium valet quantum teſtis. 

| 10. Elenchorem doctrina in Logica non eſt neceſſaria. 

1 11. Axioma contingens eſt, quod ita verum eſt, ut ali- 
quando falſum eſſe poſſit. 

12. Præcepta Artium debent eſſe kata pantos, kath* aute, 
kath” olou proton. 


8 


— — 


Theſes Phi oſophicas. 
ET HIC As. 


HILOSOPHIA practica eſt eruditionis meta. 
Actio virtutis habitum antecellit. 
3. Voluntas eſt virtutis moralis ſubjectum. 
4. Voluntas, eſt formaliter libera. 
5. Prudentia virtutum difficillima. 
6. Frudentia eſt virtus intellectualis & moralis 
7. Juſtitia mater omnium virtutum. 
8. Mors potius ſubeunda quam aliquid culpæ perpetrandum. 
9. Non injuſte agit niſi qui libens agit. 
10. Mentiri poteſt qui verum dicit. 
11. Juveni modeſtia ſummum ornamentum. 


= PHYSICAS. 


{ 


lor 


[= 


PHYSICAS. 


ORPUS naturale mobile eſt ſubjectum Phyſicæ. 

Materia ſecunda non n poteſt exiſtere ſine forma. 

3. Forma eſt accidens. 

4. Unius rei non eſt nin unica forma conſtitutiva. 

5. Forma eſt principium individuationis. 

6. Privatio non eſt principium internum. 
. Ex meris accidentibus non fit ſubſtantia. 

8. Quicquid movetur ab alio movetur. 

9. In omni motu movens ſimul eſt cum mobili. 

10, Cœlum non movetur ab intelligentijs. 

11, Non dantur orbes in ccelo, 

12. Quodlibet Elementum habet unam ex primis qualita- 
tibus ſibi maxime propriam. 

13. Putredo in humido fit a calore externo, 

14. Anima non fit ex traduce. 

15. Vehemens ſenſibile deſtruit ſenſum. 


METAPHISICAS. 


MNE ens eſt bonum. 

Omne creatum eſt concretum. 
3. Quicquid æternum idem & immenſum. 
4. Bonum Metaphyſicum non ſuſcipit gradus. 
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Copy of the determination of arbitrators for ſettling 
the line between New-Haven and the Dutch, 
in 1650. 


ARTICLES of agreement made and concluded at Hart. a 
ford, upon Connecticut, Sept. 19, 1650, betwixt the 
delegates of the honored commiſſioners of the united 


Engliſhe colonies, and the delegates of Peter Stuyveſant, 1 
governor generall of Newe-Netherlands. for 
Chi: 


Concerning the bounds and lymits betwixt the Engliſhe 
united Collonies and the Dutch province of New- 
Netherlands, wee agree and determine as followeth. 

1 
I, HAT upon Long-Iland, a Line, run from the 
weſtermoſt part of Oyſter-bay, and ſo in a 
ſtreight and direct line to the ſea, ſhall be the bounds be- 
tweene the Engliſhe and Dutch there; the eafterly part to 
belonge to the Engliſh, the weſtermoſt part to the Dutch. 


2. Tur bounds, upon the maine, to begin upon the 
welt fide of Greenwich bay, being about four miles from 
Stamford, and ſo to run a weſterly line 20 miles up into 
the country, and after, as it ſhall be agreed by the two 
governments of the Dutch zad Newe-Haven, provided 
the ſaid line runn not within tenn miles of Hudſon's river. 
And it 1s agreed, that the Dutch ſhall not, at any tyme 
hereafter, build any houſe or habitation within ſix miles of 

the ſaid line, the inhabitants of Greenwich to remain (till 
further con{ideration thereof be had) under the govern- 
ment of the Dutch. 


2. That the Dutch ſhall hould and enioy all the lands 


in Hartford, that they are actually in poſſeſſion off, knowne 
or 


 "APOPEMDIL 0 
or ſett out by certaine merkes and boundes, and all the 


remainder of the ſaid lands, on both ſides of Connecticut 
river, to be and remaine to the Engliſh there. 


AND it 1s agreed, that the aforeſaid bounds and lymyts, 
both upon the iſland and maine, ſhall be obſerved and 
kept inviolable, both by the Engliſhe of the united 
collonies and all the Dutch nation, without any encroach- 
ment or moleſtation, until a full determination be agreed 


— upon in Europe, by mutual conſent of the two ſtates of 
ad England and Holland, 
i, Arp in teſtimony of our joint conſent to the ſeveral 
foregoing conditions, wee have hereunto ſett our hands 
K this 19th day of 7ber, 1650. 
W- | Symon Bradſtreete Tho: Willet 
Tho: Prence Theo: Baxter, 
ie 
4 
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NUMBER VIII. 
Copy of a petition to the Parliament in 1651. 


To the moſt honourable the parhament of the common- 
wealth of England, the ſupreme authoritie, Greeting. 


Tus humble petition of the general court of the 


Maſſachuſetts-Bay in New-England. 


r 


HERE coming to our handes, not long ſince, 3 
printed proclamation, prohibiting Trade with Vir- 
ginea, Barbados, Bermuda and Antego, of which 
we were obſervant (though to the great loſſe and 
prejudice of the whole colonie) about the end thereof we 
found, that the parliament had given power to the counſaile 
of (tate to place governors and commiſſioners (without 
exception) in all the colonies of the Engliſh in America, 


wherein we finding ourſelves comprehended as wrapped 


up in one bundle with all the other colonies z our caſe be- 
i: g different from all other Engliſh colonies in America 
ior ought we know or have heard: Alſo ſince receiving 
information by Mr. Winſlow our agent, that it is the par- 
liaments pleature that we ſhould take a new patent from 
them, and keep our courts, and iſſue our warrants in their 
rames, which we have not uſed either in the late Kinges 
lime or ſince, not being able to diſcerne the need of ſuch 
a injuaction: Theſe thinges make us doubt and fear 
what is intended towards us. Let it therefore pleas you, 
moet honourable, we humbly entreat, to take notice, 
hereby, what were our orders, upon what conditions and 
with What authority we came hither, and what we have 
done ſince our coming. We were the firſt moovers and 
undertakers of {oe great an attempt, being men able enough 


to live in England with our neighbours, and being helpfull 


Ly others, and not needing the help of any for outward 
thinges, 


I 


8 
1 
T 
7 
5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | 
thinges, about three or four and twenty years ſince, ſeeing 


juſt cauſe to teare the perſecution of the then biſhops and 


high commiſſion, for not conforming to the ceremonies 
then preſſed upon the conſciences of thoſe under their 
power, We thought it our ſafeſt courſe to get to this out- 
ſide of the world, out of their view and beyond their 
reach. Yet before we reſolved upon ſoe great an under- 
taking, wherein ſhould be hazarded not only all our eſtates 
but alſoe the lives of ourſelves and our poſterity, both in 
the voyage at ſea (where with we were unacquainted) and 
in coming into a wilderneſs uninhabited (unleſs in ſome 
few places by heathen barbarous Indians) we thought- it 
neceſſary to procure a patent from the late King, who then 
raled all, to warrant our removall and prevent future in- 
conveniencies, and foe did, By which patent, liberty and 
power was granted to us to live under the government of 
a governour, magiſtrates of our one chuſing, and under 
laws of our owne making (not being repugnant to the 
lawes of England) according to which patent we have go- 
verned ourſelves above this twenty-three years, we coming 
hither at our proper charges, without the heip of the ſtate, 
an acknowledgment of the freedome of our goods from 
cuſtom, and having expended, firſt and laſt, in our tranſ- 
rtation, building, fencinge, warre with the Indians, 
tortifying, ſubduing the earth in making it fit for culture, 
divers hundereth of thouſand poundes; and have now made 
the place ſoe habitable that we are enabled to live in a 
mean and low condition, and alſoe to furniſh other places 
with corne, beife, pork, . maſtes, clapboord, pipe ſtaves, 
fiſh, beaver, otter, and other commodities, and hoped that 
our poſterity ſhould reape the fruit of our labours, and en- 
joy the liberties and privileges we had obteined for them, 
and for which we have payd ſoe dear and run ſoe great 
hazards. And for our carriage and demeanour to the ho- 
nourable parliament, for theſe ten years, ſince the firſt be- 
ginning of your differences with the late King and the 
warre that after enſuied, we have conſtantly adheared to 
you, not withdrawing ourſelves in your weakeſt — 
an 


\ 
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and doubtfulleſt times, but by our faſting and prayers for 
your good ſucceſſe, and our thankſgiv ing after the ſame was 
attained, in dayes of ſolemnity ſer apart for that purpoſe, 
as alſoe by our ſending over uſeful men (others alſoe going 
voluntarily from us to help you) who have been of good 
uſe and done good acceptable ſervices te the army, de- 
claring to the world heerby, that ſuch was the duty and 
love we beare unto the parhament, that we were read 

to riſe and fall with them; for which we have ſufered the 
hatred and threats of other Engliſh colonies, now in te- 
bellion againſt you, as alſoe the loſſe of divers of our 
ſhippes and goods, taken by the King's party that is dead, 
by others commiſſioned by the King of Scotts, and by the 
Portugalls. All which if you ſhall pleas juſtly and tavour- 
ably to conſider, we cannot but hope, but that, az you have 
formerly conferred many favours upon us, ſoe it ſhall goe 
noe worſe with us, tham it did under the late King; and 
that the frame of our government ſhall not be changed, 
and enſtead of governour and magiſtrates yearly by our- 
ſelves choſen, have other impoled upon us againſt our 
wills; wherein if our hopes ſhould deceave us (which God 
forbid) we {hall have cauſe to ſay we have fallen into hard 
times, and ft downe and ſigh out our too late repentance 
tor our coming, hither, and patiently bear what ſhall be 
impoſed upon us; our adverlity in ſuch a caſe being the 
greater, becauſe ſome of us are too old, and all our eſtates 
growne too weake (except a very few) to ſeek out a new 
corner of the world to inhabit in. But, as we faid before, 
we hope that this moſt honourable parliament will not caſt 
ſach as have adheared to you and depended upon you, 
as we have done, into ſoe deep deſpaire, from the fear of 
which we humbly deſire to be ipeedily freed by a juſt and 
gracious anſwer; which will freſhly bind us to pray and 
ule all lawfull endeavours for the bleſſing of God upon 
you and the preſent government. 

We will conclude, moſt honourable, our humble peti- 
tion with the heartie acknowledgments of the goodnes of 
God towards us, who hath put into your hearts gracioully 
10 
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to conferre upon us ſo many undeſerved favours and great 
privileges, from tyme to tyme, in helping on the great 
work of God here amongſt us, in taking off the cuſtomes 
from us, in enlarging your fund of bountie towards us 
for the propagating of the goſpel amongſt the natives 
with us, which work God proſpereth beyond expectation 
in ſo few years ; in doing usthat juſtice in ſtopping all ap- 
peals from hence to you, in ſending over many ſervants 
to us, in vouchſafeing to have a tender care over us upon 
all occaſions ; for theſe, and for all other manifold encou- 
ragements receaved from the moſt honourable court of 
, parliament, as we are bound to praiſe and magnify the 
e name of our good God, ſo we acknowledge it our bounden 
8 dutie, not only to be heartilie thankfull to the moſt ho- 
c nourable court, but ever to pray, that the Lord (if it be his 
e good pleaſure) will ſo eſtabliſh you the ſupreame authoritie 
d of that commonwealth, that, all your enemies being ſub- 
» IM dued, you may rule in peace and proſperitie, to his glorie 
. and your one comfort here o earth, and everlaſtinglie 
r raigne with him in glorie hereafter, which are the earneſt 
] defires and fervent prayers of 

| | Moſt honourable, 

: Your humble ſervants, 

J. E 

̃ T. D. 

-- Bd, N. 
In the name and of the court. 
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NUMBER IX. 


Copy of a Letter to OLIVER CROMWELL in 


i651, from the General Court of the 
Maſſachuſets. 


To the right honorable his Excellence che Lord 
General CROMWEEL. 


Right Honbie. ee thi 


EE acknowledge ourſelves in all dutie bound, not W ab 
only to take due notice of that tender care and m 
undeſerved reſpect your excellence hath, upon all occa uf 
fions, vouchſafed unto the poor deſpiſed colonie of the 1 L 
Maſſachuſets in New-England, but alſo to acknowledge of 
ourſelves ever obliged to ſerve you, and to improve that . is 
intereſt which, through grace, we have obtained in Jehovah, 

the God of armies, to proſper you and your great and godly vl 


undertakings to his glorie and your everlaſting comfort. . 

Your readines, right honorable, to doe us good, hath p 
occaſioned theſe lines to be preſented to your excellence, ec 
to the end that no priuat information may occaſion your © v 
honor (contrarie to your aymes and ends) to preiudice this n 


colonie, by inviting over many of the inhabitants thereof 
to be tranſplanted into Ireland ; wherein, although we 
verilie beleeve that your honor aymes at the glorie of God 
and the welfare of this people, yet (with ſauor) we conceave 
it will tend to the contrarie, for theſe reaſons following. 
FigsT, We did profeſſe, we came into theſe remote 
partes of the earth to enioy the liberties of the goſpel in 
their puritie, which, hitherto, we have (through the grace 
of Chriſt) had, without reſtraint, theſe 23 years and above. 


So that there is no ſolid ground for any defect therein, that 
we know, that ſhould occaſion a remoue. 5 


nm oo © @ =Y 


SECONDLIPF, 


ſome from removing, yet it might be a juſt grovrd of 


CFENEEX' . 


SECONDLIE, God hath bleſſed the countrey with plentie 
of food of all kindes, generallie through the land, inſo- 
much that there are many thouſands of buſhels of graine, 
and other proviſions, of beef, pork, &c. yearly tranſported 
to other places. And where there be any poore people 
through age, or weaknes, or loſſes by fire or other hand of 
God upon them or their eſtates, the churches or towns, or 
both, doe contribute to their wants. So that povertie can- 
not, truely, be alleaged to be a ground of remouall. 
TriRDLIE, We know not a more healthie place in the 
whole world, for the general, than this land. Therefore, 
there can be no ground of remouing for want of health. 
FouRTHLIE, We know not any countrey more peace- 
able and free from warre, for the preſent, through the 
mercy of God. What our unthankfullneſs may bring 
upon us, the juſt God onlie knowes; but we defire the 
Lord ſo to guide us, that we may not provoke the eyes 
of his jeloſie againſt us. Soe that we may conceave there 


is no juſt ground of remouall in that reſpect. 


FirTHLIE, God is pleaſed hitherunto to maintayne 
unto us all his ordinances both in church and common- 
wealth, whereby, ſpreading errors in judgement are ſup- 
preſſed, and prophanenes and wickednes in practice puniſh- 
ed according to rule and the beſt light God is pleaſed to 
vouchſafe unto us. So that we cannot ſee ground of re- 
moueall for any defect in theſe particulars. 

S1XTHLIE, God hath made this colonie to be inſtru- 
mentall in the converſion of ſome of the natives amongſt 
us, and many more are hopefull to ſubmitt to the goſple 
and beleeve in Chriſt Jeſus. And that wol ke is brought 
to this perfection alreadie, that ſome of the Indians them- 
ſelves can pray and propheſie, in a comfortable manner, to 
the reſt, with great gravitie, reverence and zeale, and can 
write and read Engliſh and Indian comfortably. And 
many ſcores of them aſſemble together upon their lecture 
days, and are well affected to the goſple. So that although 
this may not ſeeme to be an argument ſufficient to hinder 


Con- 
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conſideration for many to turne their backs upon ſo hope. 
full and glorious a worke. 

La$STL1E, The great noiſe and general report of ſo 
many invited, and intending to tranſplant themſelves into 
Ireland, hath occaſioned ſome diſcouragement and weaken- 
ing to the whole bodie of the colonie, and neceſſarilie brings 
an ill report upon the land, as if defective in that which 
make for a people's comfortable ſubſtance, which cannot 
be but diſhonourable to our good God, who hath done 
ſo much for us as he hath done, and conſequentlie not 
comfortable to ſuch amongſt us as have occaſioned it. 

Yer, notwithſtanding (right honourable) it is not our 
purpoſe, in laying down thele reaſons before your excel- 
lence, to hinder any families or perſons to remoue to any 
partes of the world where God calleth them. And there 
is a law, long ſince eſtabliſhed amongſt us, that granteth 
ſuch a libertie. But our intent onlie is to let your excel- 
lence underſtand the ſtate and condition of this people, 
that God may have his due praiſes, and that your honor 
may not be wronged (by particular information) of the ſtate 
of this colonie; that, accordingly, your excellence may act 
as you ſhall, for the future, in your wiſdome, ſee meete. 

FuRTHERMORE, we humbly petition your excellence 
to be pleaſed to ſhew us what fauor God ſhall be pleaſed 
to direct you unto on our behalfe, to the moſt honorable 
parliament, unto whom we have now preſented a petition, 
The copy of it, verbatim, we are bold to fend herewith, 
that, if God ſo pleaſe, we may not be hindered in our 
comfortable proceedings in the worke of God heere in this 
wildernes, Wherein, as for other fauors, we ſhall be 
bound to pray, that the Captain of the hoaſt of Iſraell may 
be with you and your whole army, in all your great enter- 
priſes, to the glorie of God, the ſubduing of his and your 
enemies, and your everlaſting peace and comfort in Jeſus 
Chriſt. In whom we are, Right Honble, 

Your moſt obliged ſervants, 


J. E. 
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NUMBER X. 


Copy of an Addreſs to Or1ves CROMWELL, 
in 1654. 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 


T hath beene no ſmal comfort to us poor exiles, in 
theſe utmoſt ends of the earth (who ſometimes felt 


and often feared the frownes of the mighty) ro have had 


the experience of the good hand of God, in raiſinge up 
fach, whoſe endeavours have not beene wantinge to our 
welfare : amongſt whom, we have good cauſe to give your 
highneſs the firſt place: who by a continued ſeries of fa- 
vours have obliged us, not only while you moved in a 
lower orbe, but ſince the Lord hath called your highneſs 
to ſupreame authority, whereat we rejoice and ſhal pray 


for the continuance of your happy government, that under 


your ſhadow not only ourſelves; but all the churches may 
find reſt and peace, The aſſurance of your highneſs's 
endeavours for that end wee have lately received by Major 
Sedgwick and Capt. Leveritt, for, notwithſtanding the 
urgent and important occaſions wherewith your highnels 
is preſſed, yet your goocineſs hath compelled you to be 
mindful of us, and to give ſuch royal demonſtration of 
your grace and favour, far beyond what we dared to ex- 
pe& or deſire, upon intelligence of our condition preſented 
to your highneſs by ſome private friends, whoſe weil mean- 
inge to us, muſt excuſe their miſtake; which hath made us 
confident, that ovr attendance to your pleaſure, in fur- 
niſhinge the ſaid gentlemen with voluntiers, for your 
highneſs's ſervice againſt the Dutch at the Manhatas, will 
be acceptable : with whom alſo, in complyance with our 
nation, ever ſince wee heard of the warr, we have de- 
barred- ourſelves of all commerce; and have beene exer- 


ciſed with ſerious and conſcientious thoughts of our duty 
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in this juncture of affaires; the reſult whereof was in May pur 
1053, That it was moſt agreeable to the goſpel of peace this 
which we profeſs, and ſafeſt for theſe colonyes, at this ſea. Mour 
ſon, to forbeare the uſe of the ſword ; and though ſome {ple 
of the other colonyes ſeemed to be of another mind, yet Noi 
there wanted the concurrence of ſuch a number of the Hour 
commiſſioners to act accordingly, without whoſe conſent Ming 
foregoinge (by the articles of our confederation) no war ¶ ſho 
may be undertaken, Wee have nothing to add, to what une 
was then under conſideration, to put us upon that under- ¶ bly 
taking, in reference to our own intereſt, which we ought IM to 
to underſtand and ſhould attend, equally with our friends ſh: 
not more concerned than ourſelves; wherein if wee WW th: 
ſhould be miſtaken, wee hope wee ſhall not be looſers wich to 
God or good men, by our tenderneſs in a caſe of ſuch Pr 
importance, and ſuſpendinge our actings, till wee ſee cleare ¶ Je 
and fatisfyinge grounds of our undertakings, ſo highly 
tendinge to the violation of our peace, the almoſt onely 
bleſſinge remaining to us, of all our outward comforts 
the loſſe whereof, with the neceſſary conſequents, would 
add ſuch weight to our other ſufferings as might over- 
whelme us in ſorrow, and in that reſpect, render us of all 
men moſt miſerable ; which wee are aſſured is ſo far from 
your gracious intentions, that wee have no doubt, but the 
liberty wee have taken, of the waies propoſed by your 
highneſs, to take that which is in our underſtandinge, the 
| moſt conſiſtent with our peace and welfare; will be moſt 
| acceptable to your highneſs, and indeed wee cannot but 
| acknowledge it a gracious providence of God, and a high 
| favour and gentleneſs in your highneſs towards us, that 
| 


24 
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when the object of your deſire was our good, the meanes 
to attaine that end ſhould no way preſs us: for, with all 
readineſs, wee haue conſented the ſaid gentlemen may 
raiſe 500 voluntiers, armed and furniſhed for your {ervice, 
| within our juriſdiction, which is a large proportion out of 
1 our ſmall numbers, eſpecially at this ſeaſon of the year, 
5 wherein the preſſinge occaſions of harveſt doe call for all 


our hands to attend that ſervice, leaſt the following winter 
| puni 


[ay Mpuoiſh us for our neglect: Yet have wee willingly run {| 
ace this hazzard, that wee might, in ſome meaſure, manifeſt 
ea- Nour devotion to your ſervice, in what wee may. Sir, be 
me ¶ pleaſed to beleeve us, that our harts and our affections to 
yet your highneſs are ſincere, and that wee ſhould account it 
the Mour unhappinefs, and ranke ic amongſt our greateſt ſuffer- 
nt Wings, to incurr your highneſs's diſpleaſure, though wee | 
arr MW ſhould never feele the effects thereof. If, therefore, our 
hat MW underſtandings have in any thing miſlead us, we moſt hum- 
er- ¶ bly crave your pardon, and that your highneſs be pleaſed | 
phe to retaine us in your good opinion and fayour, and wee | 
ids WM ſhall ever pray the Lord, your protector in all your dangers, | 
vee WM that hath crowned you with honor after your long ſervice, | 
ich to lengthen your daies, that you may long continue Lord 

ich Protector of the 3 nations, and of the churches of Chriſt | 
are Jeſus. In whom we are, | 
hly Sir, 
ly Your Highneſs's 

10 24th Auguſt, devoted ſervants, 


N 1654. 
l The General Court of the Maſſatuſets. 
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NUMBER XI. 


Copy of a letter from the government of the Co- 
lony of Rhode-Iſland, concerning the Quakers. 


Much honoured Gentlemen, 


LEASE you to underſtand, that there hath come to 

our view a letter ſubſcribed by the honour'd gentle. 
men commiſſioners of the united coloneys, the contents 
whereof are a requeſt concerning certayne people caled 
quakers, come among us lately, &c. 

Our deſires ate, in all things poſſible, to purſue after 
and keepe fayre and loving coreſpondence and entercourſe 
with all the colloneys, and with all our countrey men in 
New-England ; and to that purpoſe we have endeavoured 
(and ſhall ſtill endeavour) to anſwere the deſires and re- 
queſts from all parts of the countrey, coming unto us, in 
all juſt and equall returnes, to which end the coloney have 
made ſeaſonable proviſion to preſerve a juſt and equal en- 
tercourſe between the coloneys and us, by giving juſtice to 
any that demand it among us, and by returning ſuch as 
make eſcapes trom you, or from the other coloneys, being 
ſuch as fly from the hands of juſtice, for matters of crime 
done or committed amongſt you, &c. And as concerning 
theſe quakers ſo caled) which are now among us, we have 
no law among us whereby to puniſh any for only declaring 
by words, &c. their mindes and underſtandings con- 
cerning the things and ways of God, as to ſalvation and an 
cternal condition. And we, moreover, finde, that in thoſe 

laces where theſe people aforeſaid, in this coloney, are 
molt of all ſuffered to declare themſelves freely, and are 
only opoſed by arguments in difcourſe, there they leaſt 
of all deſire to come, and we are informed that they be- 
gin to loath this place, for that they are not oppoſed by 


the civill authority, but wich all patience and meeknes are 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered to ſay over their pretended revelations and admo- 
nitions, nor are they like or able to gain many here to 
their way; and ſurely we find that they delight to be per- 
ſecuted by civill powers, and when they are ſoe, they are 
0- like to gaine more adherents by the conſeyte of their pa- 
s. dent ſufferings, than by conſent to their pernicious ſayings. 
And yet we conceive, that their doctrines tend to very 
abſolute cutting downe and overturning relations and civill 
government among men, if generally received. But as to 
the dammage that may in likelyhood accrue to the neigh- 
bour colloneys by their being here entertained, we con- 
ceive it will not prove ſo dangerous (as elſe it might) in 
regard of the courſe taken by you to ſend them away out 
of the countrey, as they come among you. But, however, 
at preſent, we judge it requiſitt (and doe intend) to com- 
| mend the conſideration of their extravagant outgoings 
n WF unto the generall aſſembly of our coloney in March next, 
ed where we hope there will be ſuch order taken, as may, in 
"© au honeſt and contientious manner, prevent the bad effects 
in of their doctrines and endeavours; and ſoe, in all courtious 
„and loving reſpects, and with defire of all honeſt and fayre 
commerce with you, and the reſt of our honoured and be- 
to loved countreymen, we reſt 


as 
8 Yours in all loving reſpects to ſerve you, 
e | 

g From Providence, at the Benedict Arnold, Preſ. 
e court of trials, held for William Baulſton, 

5 the coloney, Oct. 13th, Randall Howldon, 

- 1637. Arthur Fenner, 

1 William Feild. 

: 

: To the much honoured, the Generall Court, ſitting at 


| Boſton, for the Colloney of Maſſachuſſitts. 
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NUMBER XII. 


Copy of a letter from R. CRoMwELL, ProteQtor, 
&c. to the Governor and Magiſtrates of the 
Maſſachuſets Colony in New-England. 


Loveing Friends, 


E being given to underſtand, that Henry Sewal 

of Rowley in Meſſey-Tuſick bay in New-Eng. 

land, dyed about foure years ſince, poſſeſſed of an eftate 
of lands and goods in the colony aforeſaid, and that the 
ſaid eſtate did and ought to deſcend and come to his only 
ſonn Henry Sewall, miniſter of North Baddeſly, in our 
county of Southampton in England, who now purpoſeing 
to make a voyage into New-England, there perſonally 
to make his clay me to the ſaid eſtate, hath deſired our 
lycence for his abſence, as alſo our letters recommendatory 
unto you, that when (by the helpe of God) he ſhall be 
arrived in New-England, be may have ſpeedy juſtice and 
right done him concerning the ſaid eſtate, that ſoe he may 
the ſooner returne to his miniſteriall charge at North- 
Baddeſly. And he being perſonally knowne to us to be 
laborious and induſtrious in the work of the miniſtry, and 
very exemplary for his holy life and good converſation, 
we doe earneſtly deſire, that when he hall make his ad- 
dreſſes to you, he may receive all lawful favour and 
furtherance from you, for the ſpeedy diſpatch of his buſi- 
neſs according to juſtice and equity, that ſoe he may the 
more expeditiouſly returne to his ſaid charge, where 
(through the bleſſing of God) his labours in the goſpell 
may be further uſefull and profittable; which we ſhall eſ- 
teeme as a particular reſpect done to us, and ſhall be ready 
to acknowledge and returne the ſame upon any occaſion 
wherein we may procure or further your good and wel- 

fare, which we heartily wiſh and pray for, and reſt 


Whitehall, the 23d Your very loving friend, 
of March, 1638. RIchARD P. 
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NUMBER XIII. 


The Court's Declaration of their Rights by 
Charter, in 1661. 


At the Seſſions of the Generall Court, held at Boſton 


Wall the 1oth of June, 1661. The Anſwer of the Com- 
g- fnittee unto the Matters propoſed to their Conſideration 
7. by the honourable Generall Court. 

the | | 

nly 1ſt, Concerning our Liberties : 

our 

ing 1. E conceive the patent (under God) to be the 
ally firſt and mayne foundation of our civil polity 
our here, by a governour and company, according as is therein. 
ory expreſt. : 

* 2. The governor and company are, by the patent, a 
nay body politique in fact and name. 

th: 3. This body politique is veſted with power to make 
” freemen, &c. 

I 

on, 4. Theſe freemen have power to chooſe annually a 
ad- governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, and their ſelect 
nd repreſentatives or deputies, 

- 5. This government hath alſo power to ſett up all ſorts 


of officers, as well ſuperiour as inferiour, and point out 
«ll their power and places. 


el- 6. The governor, deputy governor, aſſiſtants, and ſelect 
dy _ repreſentatives or deputies, have full power and authoritie, 
on both legiſlative and executive, for the government of all 


l the people here, whether inhabitants or ſtrangers, both 
concerning eccleſiaſtical and civil, without appeals, except- 
ing law or lawes repugnant to the lawes of England. 
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7. This government is priviledged, by all fitting meat | 
(yea if neede be) by force of armes, to defend themſelys W 1c 
both by land and ſea, againſt all ſuch perſon or perſons x le 


ſhall, at any time, attempt or enterpriſe the deſtruction, in. a 
vaſion, detriment, or annoyance of the plantation, or the v 
inhabitants therein, beſides other privileges, mentioned in C 
the patent, not here expreſſed, &c. 

8. We conceive any impoſition prejudiciall to the coun- ] 
try, contrary to any juſt law of ours (not repugnant to the 


lawes of England) to be an infringement of our right. 


2d, Concerning our dutyes of allegiance to our 
ſoueraigne lord the King. 


1. We ought to uphold, and to our power mainteyne 
this place, as of right belonging to our ſoueraigne lord the 
King, as holden of his Majeſtyes manor of Eaſt Green- 
wich, and not to ſubject the ſame to any foreigne prince 
or potentate whatſover. 


2. We ought to endeavour the preſervation of his 
Majeſtyes royall perſon, realmes and 'dominions, and, fo 
farr as lyeth in us, to diſcover and prevent all plotts and 
conſpiracies againſt the ſame, &c. 


| | 3. We ought to ſeeke the peace and proſperitie of our 
King and nation, by a faithfull diſcharge in the govern— 


ing of this people committed to our care, &c. 


Firſt, By puniſhing all ſuch crimes ( being breaches of 
the firſt and ſecond table) as are committed againſt the 
peace of our ſoueraigne lord the King, his royall crowne 
and dignity. 


holding the true chriſtian or proteſtant religion, according 
to the faith given by our Lord Chriſt in his word : Our 
dread ſoueraigne being ſtyled defender of the faith, &c. 


The 


| Second, In propagating the goſpell, defending and up- 


Our 


Y 
5 
y 
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The premiſſes conſidered, it may well ſtand with the 


loyalty and obedience of ſuch ſubjects, as are thus privi- 
ledged by their rightfull ſoueraigne (for himſelf, his heirs 


and ſucceſſors for ever) as cauſe ſhall require, to pleade 
with their prince againſt all ſuch as ſhall at any time en- 
deavour the violation of their privileges. | 


We further judge, that the warrant and letter from the 
King's Majeſty for the apprehending of Colonell Whalley 
and Colonel] Goffe, ought to be diligently and faithfully 
executed by the authority of this court. 


And alſo that the generall court may doe ſafely to de- 
clare, that in caſe, for the future, any legally obnoxious and 
flying from the civil juſtice of the ſtate of England, ſhall 
come over to theſe parts, they may not here expect 
ſhelter, 


By the order and conſent of the committee, 


Boſton, | Tromas DANFORTH, 
10 4 mo. 1661. 


The court allowes and approves of the report of the 
| committee, 


This is a true copie taken out of the courts booke of 


records, as atteſts 
Epw. RawsoN, Secr, 
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NUMBER XIV. 


Copy of a letter to WiLLIam Gore, one of 
the Regicides, from his Wife, in 1662. 


My deareſt Hart, 


Have been excedingly refreſht with your choyce and 
precious letter of the 29th May, 1662. Thoſe ſcrip- 
tures you mention, through mercy, with many others, 
are a great ſupport and comfort to me in this day of my 
great affliftion, Through grace I doe experience the 
Lords preſence in ſupporting and providing for mee and 
mine, in this evill day. The preſervation of yourſelfe and 
my deare father, next to the light of his own countenance, 
is the choyceſt mercy that I enjoy, Por, to heare of your 
wellfare gives, as it were, a new life to me. Ah! what am 
I, poore worme, that the great God of heaven and earth 
ſhould continue ſuch merceys to mee and mine, as J at this 
day enjoy. Many others have loſt their deare youke- 
fellowes, and out of all hopes to ſee them in this life; but 
that is not my condition, as yet, bleſſed be his holy name, 
for he hath made mee hope in his word. 10 Zech. 9. And 
1 will jow them among the people, and they ſhall remember 


me in farr countreys, and they fhall live with their children 


and turne againe.— Perſecution begins to be high heere, 
the biſhops courts are up as high as ever. But, wee have 
the promiſes of a faithfull God to live upon, and he hath 
ſaid, To you it is given not only to beleeve, but to ſuffer. 


He hath alſoe promiſed to lay noe more upon his poore 


ople than he will give ſtrength to beare. Oh my hart! 

| doe, with my whole ſoule, bleſſe the Lord for his un- 
ſpeakeable goodnes to you and your deare friend, in that 
he hath been pleaſed to appeare ſae eminently for your 
preſcryation. He brings to the grave, and raiſes up againe. 
Oh that the experience that wee have dayly of his good- 
nes may make us truſt him for the future, Wee * 
tene 
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ſeene that word in the 5th of Job, in ſome meaſure, made 
good to you. Reade the 12th verſe ; from the 11th to 
the end of the chapter, there is much comfort to thoſe 
in our condition; as alſoe in 91 Pſal. O my deare, let us 
henceforth make the Lord our refuge and our truſt, and 
then he ſhall cover thee with his feathers, and be a ſanctu- 
ary to thee, whereſoever he ſhall caſt thee. I mention 
theſe ſcriptures becauſe I have found comfort in them, and 
1 hope thou wouldeſt doe ſoe too. I ſhall now give you 
an account of your family, as farre as I dare. Through 
mercy, I and your little ones are in reaſonable health, only 
Betty and Nan are weakely, and I feare will be lame a 
little, the others are very luſty. I am yet with my aunt, 
but how ſoon ſhe may be forſt to give up houſekeeping 
I know not (for ſhe is warned in to the biſhops court) and 
wee ſhall be diſperſt ; but I hope the Lord will provide for 
us, as he hath done hitherto.—Oh my deare, lett our 
truſt be in the Lord alone. I do hartily wiſh myſclfe with 
thee, but that I feare it may bee a meanes to diſcover thee, 
as it was to —— and therefore | ſhall forbeare attempt- 
ing any ſuch thing for the preſent, hoping that the Lord 
will, in his owne time, returne thee to us againe; for he 
hath the harts of all in his hands, and can change them 
in a moment. I rejoyce to heere, that you are ſo willing 
to be at the Lords diſpoſall; indeed, we are not our owne, 
for wee are bought with a price, with the preciqus blood 
of the Lord Jeſus: And, therefore, let us comfort our- 
ſelves with this, though we ſhould never meete in this 
world againe, yet I hope, through grace, wee ſhall meete 
in heaven, and ſoe ever be with the Lord, and it will not 
- be in the power of men to part us. My dear, I know 
you are confident of my affection, yet give me leave to tell 
thee, thou art as deare to me as a huſband can be to a 
wife, and, it I knew any thing that I could doe to make 
you happy, I ſhould doe it, if the Lord would permitr, 
though to the loſſe of my life. As for newes, I ſhall 
furbeare writeing of any, for I know not much, and you 
may heare it from better hands. My unkle Burket is 

dead, 
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dead, and my mother is with her. My brother John is 
gon beyond ſea, but I know not whither. His father-in- 
law is dead. My dear, my aunt and many others are very 
kinde to mee, foe that, through mercy, I have noe want 
of food and ray ment, though in a meane way. "The } ard 
is pleaſed to ſuite my minde to my condition, and ro give 
mee ſtrength, in ſome meaſure, o take paines with my 
children, which I look upon as a great mercy. 1 know not 
whether I may ever have another opportunity to ſend to 
you this ſeaſon or noe, which makes me the longer now 


for I ſhall not ſend but by thoſe I judge to be faithtull, and, 


I being in the country, I may not heare of every opportu- 
nity ; and, though it is an unſpeakeable comfort to mee to 
heare of thy wellfare, yet I earneſtly beg of thee not to 
ſend too often, for feare of the worlt ; for they are very 
vigilant here to find out perſons. But this is my comfort, 
it is not in the power of men to act their owne will. And 
now, my dear, with 1000 tears, I take my leave of thee, 
and recommend thee to the great keeper of Iſraell, who 
neither ſlumbers nor ſleepes, who, I hope, will keepe thee, 
and my deare friend with thee, from all your enemies, 
both ſpirituall and temporall, and in his owne time return 
you with ſafety to your family. Which is the dayly prayer 
of thy affectionate and obedient wife, till death, 


F. 


Many freinds here deſire to be remembered to you. It 
will not be convenient to name them. I am ſure you 
have a ſtock of prayers going for you here, which you 
and I reape the benefitt of. My humble duty preſented 
to you know who. 

Fredrick, and the reſt of thy deare babes that can ſpeake, 
preſent their humble duty to thee, talke much of thee, 


and long to ſee thee. 


My humble duty to my dear father, and tell him I pray 
for him with my whole hart; but I am foe bad a ſcribe 


I dare not write to him. Pray be private and caretull 
who you truſt, 
| ; N U M- 
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NUMBER XV. 


Copy of a Commiſſion from King CHARLES the 
Second, to Col. Nichols and others, in 1664. 


— 
1 ” 


CHaRLEs the 2d, by the Grace of God King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


To all whom theſe preſents ſhall come, Greeting. 


HEREAS we have received ſeveral addreſſes from 
our ſubjects of ſeveral colonies in N. E. all full of 
duty and affection, and expreſſions of loyalty and allegiance 
to us, with their humble deſires that we would renew their 
ſeveral charters, and receive them into our favourable 
opinion and protection; and ſeveral of our colonies there, 
and other our loving ſubjects, have like wiſe complained of 
differences and diſputes ariſen upon the limits and bounds 
of their ſeveral charters and juriſdictions, whereby un- 
neighbourly and unbrotherly contentions have and may 
ariſe, to the damage and diſcredit of the Engliſh intereſt : 
And that all our good ſubjects reſiding there, and being 
planters within the ſeveral colonies, do not enjoy the liber- 
ties and privileges granted to them, by our ſeveral char- 
ters, upon confidence and aſſurance of which they tranſ- 
ported themſelves and their eſtates into thoſe parts. And 
we having received ſome addreſſes from the great men and 
natives of thoſe countries, in which they complain of 
breach of faith, and acts of violence and injuſtice, which 
they have been forced to undergoe from our ſubjects, 
whereby not only our government is traduced, but the re- 
putation and credit of chriſtian religion brought into pre- 
judice and reproach, with the gentiles and inhabitants of 
thoſe countries who know not God, the reduction of 
whom to the true knowledge and feare of God is the moſt 
worthy and glorious end of all thoſe plantations. Upon 
all which motives, and as an evidence and manifeſtation of 
our fatherly affection towards all our ſubjects in thoſe 
ſeveral colonies of New-England (that is to ſay, of the 
Maſſachuſets 
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Maſſachuſets, Connecticut, New-Plimouth, Road-Iſland, 
and Providence plantation, and all other plantations within 
that tract of land, known under the appellation of New- 
England) and to the end we may be truly informed of the 
ſtate and condition of our good ſubjects there, that ſo we 
may the better know how to contribute to the further 
improvement of their happineſs and proſperity. 

Know yee therefore, that wee repoſing ſpecial truſt and 
confidence in the fidelity, wiſdome, and circumſpection of 
our truſty and well-beloved Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir 
Robert Carre, Knt. George Cartwright, Eſq; and Samuel 
Maverick, Eſq; of our ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and 
mere motion, have made, ordained, conſtituted, and ap- 
pointed, and by theſe preſents do make, ordain, conſtitute, 
and appoint the ſaid Colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert 
Carre, George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, our Com- 
miſſioners, and do hereby give and grant unto them, or any 
three or rwo of them, or of the ſurvivors of them, of whom 
wee will the ſaid Colonel Richard Nichols, during his life, 
ſhall be alwaies one, and upon equal diviſions of opinions, 
to have the caſting and deciſive voice, in our name to viſit 
all ard every the ſeveral colonies aforeſaid, and alſo full 
power and authority to heare and receive, and to examine 
and determine, all complaints and appeales in all cauſes and 
matters, as well military as criminal and civil, and proceed 
in all things for the providing for and ſettling the peace 
and ſecurity of the ſaid country, according to their good 
and ſound diſcretions, and to ſuch inſtructions as they or 
the ſurvivors of them have, or ſhall from time time re- 
ceive from us in that behalfe; and from time to time, as 
they ſhall find expedient, to certify us or our privy counſel, 
of their actings and proceedings, touching the premiſes. 
And for the doing thereof, or any other matter or thing 
relateing thereunto, theſe preſents, or the inrolment thereof, 
ſhall be unto them a ſufficient warrant and diſcharge in 
that behalf. In witneſs whereof, wee have cauſed theſe 
our letters to be made patent. Witneſs ourſelfe at Weſt- 
minſter, the 23th day of April, in the ſixteenth yeare of 
our reigne, N U M- 


| 
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Copy of the Addreſs of the Maſſachuſets Colony 
to King CHARLEs the zd, in 1664. 


To the KIs moſt Excellent MAIESTIE, 


The humble ſupplication of the General Court of the 
Maſſachuſett Colony in New- England. 


DREAD SOVERAIGNE, 


FF your poor ſubjects, who have removed themſelves, 

into a remote corner of the earth to enjoy peace with 
God and man, doe, in this day of their trouble, proſtrate 
themſelves at your royal feet, and beg your favour, we 
hope it will be graciouſly accepted by your Majeſtie. 
And that, as the high place you ſuſtein on earth doth 
number you here among the gods, ſo you will imitate 
the God of heaven, in being ready to maintain the cauſe 
of the afflicted, and the right of the poor, and to receive 
their cries and addreſſes to that end. And we humbly 
beſeech your majeſtie, with patience and clemency, to 
zcare and accept our plain diſcourſe, tho of ſomewhat 
greater length than would be comely in other or leſſer 
caſes. * Wee are remote, and can ſpeake but ſeldom, and 
therefore crave leave to ſpeake the more at once, Wee 
ſhall not largely repeat, how that the firſt undertakers for 
this plantation, having, by conſiderable ſumms, purchaſed 
the right, thereof, granted to the counſel eſtabliſhed at 


Plimouth by King James, your royal grandfather, did after | 


obtain a patent, given and confirmed to themſelves, by your 
royal father, King Charles the firſt, wherein it is granted 
to them, and their heirs, aſſigns, and aſſociates for ever z 
not only the abſolute uſe and propriety of the tract of 
land therein mentioned, but alſo full and abſolute power of 
governing all the people of this place, by men choſen from 
among themſelves, and according to ſuch lawes as they oſt 

7 | rom 
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from time to time, ſee meet to make and eſtabliſh, being 
not repugnant to the lawes of England (they paying only 
the fifth part of the oare of gold and filver that ſhall here 
be found, for and in reſpect of all duties, demands, ex- 


actions, and ſervice whatſoever) as in the ſaid patent is more 


at large declared. Under the encouragement and ſecurity 
of which royal charter, this people did, at their own 
charges, tranſport themſelves, their wives and families, 
over the ocean, purchaſe the lands of the natives, and plant 
this colony, with great labour, hazards, coſt, and difficul- 
ries, for a long time wreſtling with the wants of a wilder- 
nes, and the burdens of a new plantation; having alſo, now 


above 3o yeares, enjoyed the aforeſaid power and privi- 


ledge of government within themſelves, as their undoubted 
right in the ſight of God and man. And having had, 
moreover, this further favour from God, and from your 
Majeſtie, that wee have received ſeveral gracious letters 
from your royal ſelfe, full of expreſſions tending to con- 
firme us in our enjoyments, viz. in your Majeſties letter 


bearing date the 15th day of February 1660, you are 


pleaſed to conſider New-England as one of the chiefeſt of 
your colonies and plantations abroad, having enjoyed and 
grown up in a long and orderly eſtabliſhment ; z adding this 
royal promiſe, Wee ſhall not come behind any of our royal 
predeceſſors in a juſt encouragement and protection of all 
our loving ſubjects there. In your Majeſties letter of the 
28th of June, 1662, ſent us by our meſſengers, beſides 
many other gracious expreſſions, there is this [Wee will 
preſerve and do hereby confirme the patent and charter 
heretofore granted unto them by our royal father of 
bleſſed memory, and they ſhall freely enjoy all the privi- 
ledges and liberties granted unto them in and by the ſame.] 


As for ſuch particulars, of a civil and religious nature,” 


which are ſubjoined in the ſaid letter, wee have applyed 
ourſelves to the utmoſt to ſatisfy your Majeſtie, ſo far as 
doth conſiſt with conſcience of our duty toward God, and 
the juſt liberties and priviledges of our patent. 


further bound, with humble thankfulneſs, to acknowledge 
your 


Wee are 


VWF. _ 


your Majeſties gracious expreſſions in your laſt letter wee 
have received, dated April 23, 1664, as (beſides other 
inſtances thereof) That your Majeſtie hath not the leaſt 
intention or thought of violating, or, in the leaſt degree, 
infringing the charter heretofore granted by your royal fa- 
ther, with great wiſdom, and upon full deliberation, &c. 


Bur what affliction of heart muſt it needs be unto us, 


that our ſins have provoked God to permit our adverſaries 
to ſet themſelves againſt us by their miſinformations, com- 
plaints, and ſolicitations (as ſome of them have made it 
their worke for many yeares) and thereby to procure a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal, wherein 4 perſons (one of 


them our knowne and profeſſed enemy) are impowered to 
heare, receive, examine, and determine all complaints and 


appeals, in all cauſes and matters, as well military as crimi- 
nal and civil, and to proceed in all things, for ſettling this 
country, according to their good and ſound diſcretions, &c. 
Whereby, inſtead of being governed by rulers of our owne 
chooſing, (which is the fundamental privilege of our patent) 
and by lawes of our owne, wee are like to be ſubjected to 
the arbitrary power of ſtrangers, proceeding not by any 
eſtabliſhed law, but by their own diſcretions. And where- 
as our patent gives a ſufficient royal warrant and diſcharge 
to all officers and perſons for executing the lawes here made 


and publiſhed, as is therein directed, wee ſhall now not 


be diſcharged, and at reſt from further moleſtation, 
when wee have ſo executed and obſerved our lawes, but 
be liable to complaints and appeales, and to the determi- 
nations of new judges, whereby our government and ad- 
miniſtrations will be made void and of none effect. And 


tho wee have yet had but a little taſte of the words or. 
actiags of thele gentlemen, that are come over hither in 
this capacity of commiſſioners, yet we have had enough to. 


confirme us in our feares, that their improvement of this 
power, in purſuance of their commiſſion (ſhould the ſame 


proceed) will end in the ſubverſion of our all. We ſhould - 
be glad to hope that your Majeſties inſtructions (which. 


tley have no; yet been pleaſed to impart unto us) may 
put 
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put ſuch limitations to their buſines here, as will take off 
much of our feare z but accotding to the preſent appear. 
ance of things we thus ſpeake. ; 

In this cafe (dread ſoveraigne) our refuge under God, 
is your royal ſelfe, whom wee humbly addreſſe ourſelves 
unto, and are the rather emboldned therein, becauſe your 
Majeſties laſt gracious letter doth encourage us to ſuggeſt 
what, upon the experience we have had, and obſervation 
we have made, we judge neceſſary or convenient for the 
good and benefit of this your plantation, and becauſe we 
are well perſwaded that had your Majeſtie a full and right 
information of the ſtate of things here, you would find a 
parent reaſon to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, which are 
certainly diſſervient to your Majeſties intereſt, and to the 
proſperity and welfare of this place. | 

Ir theſe things go on (according to the preſent appear- 
ance) your ſubjects here will either be forced to ſeeke new 
dwellings, or ſinke and faint under burdens that will be to 
them intollerable. The vigour of all new endeavours in 
the ſeveral callings and occupations (either for merchandize 
abroad, or further ſubduing this wilderneſs at home) will 
be enfeebled, as we perceive it already begins to be, the 
good of converting the natives obſtructed, the inhabitants 
driven to we know not what extremities, and this hopeful 
plantation in the iſſue ruined. But whatever becomes of 


us, we are ſure the adverſary cannot countervail the Kings 


damages. It is indeed a grief to our hearts, to ſee your 
Majeſtie put upon this extraordinary charge and coſt about 
a buſineſs, the product whereof can never reimburſe the 
one halfe of what will be expended upon it. Impoſed 
rulers and officers will have occaſion to expend more than 
can be raiſed here, ſo as nothing will returne to your Ma- 


jeſties exchequer; but inſtead thereof, the wonted bene- 


fir by cuſtomes, exported and imported into England from 
hence, will be diminiſhed by the diſcouragement and dimi- 
nution of mens endeavours in their ſeveral occupations z or 
if the aime ſhould be to gracify ſome particular gentlemen 


by livings and revenues here, that will alſo fail, where 


nothing 


1 
nothing is to be had, the King himſelf will be a looſer, and 
ſo will the caſe be found to be here; for ſuch is the poverty 
and meannes of the people of this country (by reaſon of 
the length and coldnes of the winters, the difficulty of 
ſubduing a wilderneſſe, defect of a ſtaple commodity, 
the want of money, &c.) that if, with hard labour, men 
get a ſubſiſtence for their families, tis as much as the ge- 
nerality are able to do, paying but very ſmal rates towards 
the publick charges, and yet, if all the country hath ordi- 
narily raiſed by the year for all the charges of the whole 

overnment were put together, and then doubled or tre- 
bled, it would not be counted, for one of theſe gentle- 
men, a conſiderable accommodation. | 

IT is true, that the eſtates men have, in conjunction with 
hard labour and vigorous endeavors in their ſeueral places, 
do bring in a comfortable ſubſiſtence for ſuch a mean 
ple (we dare not diminiſh our thankfulnes to God that he 
provides for us in a wilderneſs as he doth) yet neither will 
the former ſtand if the latter be diſcouraged, nor will both 
ever anſwer the ends of thoſe that need or ſeeke great 
things. We perceive there have been great expectations 
of what is to be had here, raiſed by ſome mens inſorma- 
tions, but thoſe informations will prove fallacious, diſap- 
pointing them that have relyed upon them. And, if the 
taking of this courſe ſhould drive the people out of the 
country (for to a coalition, therein, they will never come) it 
will be hard to find another people, that will ſtay long or 
ſtand under any conſiderable burden in it, ſeeing it is not 
a country where men can ſubſiſt without hard labour and 
great frugality. _ 

TatRE have alſo been high repreſentations of great 
diviſions and diſcontents amongſt us, and of a neceſſity of 
ſending commiſſioners to relieve the aggrieved, &c. where- 
as, it plainly appeares, that the body of this people are 
unanimouſly ſatisfied in the preſent government, and ab- 


horrent from change, and that what is now offered will, 
inſtead of relieving. raiſe up fuch grievances as are in- . 


tolerable, Wee ſuppoſe there is no government under 
M m | heaven, 
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heaven, wherein ſome diſcontented perſons may not be 
found; and if it be a ſufficient accuſation againſt a goverr. 
ment, that there are ſome ſuch, who will be innocent? 
Yet, thro the favour of God, there are but few amongſt us 

that are malecontent, and fewer that have cauſe to be ſo. 
Six, the allknowing God knows our greateſt ambition 
is to live a poor and quiet life, in a corner of the world, 
without offence to God or man. Wee came not into this 
wilderneſs to ſeeke great things to ourſelves, and if any 
come after us to ſeeke them heere, they will be diſappointed. 
Wee keep ourſelves within our line, and meddle not with 
matters abroad; a juſt dependence upon, and ſubjection to 
your Majeſtie, according to our charter, it is far from our 
hearts to diſacknowledge. Wee ſo highly priſe your 
favourable aſpect (tho at this great diſtance) as wee would 
gladly do any thing, that is within our power, to purchaſe 
the continuance of it. Wee were willing to teſtify our 
affection to your Majeſties ſervice, by anſwering the pro- 
poſal of your honourable commiſſioners, of which wee 
doubt not but they have already given your Majeſtic an 
account, Wee are carefully ſtudious of all due ſubjection 
to your Majeſtie, and that not only for wrath, but for con- 
ſcience ſake, And ſhould divine providence ever offer an 
opportunity, wherein wee might, in any righteous way, 
according to our poor and mean capacity, teſtify our duti- 
ful affection to your Majeſtie, we hope, we ſhould moſt 
gladly imbrace it. But it is a great unhappines to be re- 
duced to ſo hard a caſe, as to have no other teſtimony 
of our fubjection and loyalty offered us but this, viz. to 
deſtroy our owne being, which nature teacheth us to pre- 
lerve, or to yield up our liberties, which are far dearer to 
us than our lives, and which, had we had any feares of 
being deprived of, wee had never wandred from our fa- 
thers houſes into theſe ends of the tarth, nor laid our 
labours and eſtates therein; beſides engaging in a moſt. ha- 
zardous and difficult warre, with the moſt warlike of the 
natives, to our great charge, and the loſſe of ſome of the 
lives of our deare friends. Neither can. the deepelt in- 
vention 
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vention of man find out a more certain way of conſiſtence, 
than to obtain a royal donation from ſo great a prince, 
under his great feal, which is the greateſt ſecurity that 
may be had in humane affaires. | | 
RoyaL S1R, it is in your power to ſay of your poor 
ple in New-England, they ſhall not die. If we have 
found favour in the ſight of our king, let our life be given 
us at our petition (or rather that which is dearer than life, 
that we have ventured our lives, and willingly paſſed thro 
many deaths to obtain) and our all at our requeſt. Let our 
overnment live, our patent live, our magiſtrates live, 
our lawes and liberties live, our religious enjoyments live, 
ſo ſhall we all yet have further cauſe to ſay, from our 
hearts, let the King live for ever. And the bleſſing of 
them that were ready to periſh ſhall come upon your Ma- 
jeſtie 3 having delivered the poor that cried, and ſuch as 


had none to helpe them. It was an honour to one of 


your royal anceſtors that he was called the poor mans 
king. It was Job's excellency, when he ſat as King among 
his people, that he was a father to the paor. They are a 
Poor people (deſtitute of outward favour, wealth, and 
power) who now cry unto their Lord the King. May 
your Majeſtie pleaſe to regard their cauſe, and maintain 
their right: It will ſtand, among the marks. of laſting 
honour, to after generations. And wee and ours ſhall have 
laſting cauſe to rejoice, that we have been numbred among 
your Majeſties | 4 
Moſt humble ſervants 


It and ſuppliants. 
2 5th of October, 1664. 
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NUMBER XVII. 


Copy of a letter from the Earl of CLAREN DON 
to the Maſlachuſets Colony, in 1664. 


Mr. GovERNOUR and GENTLEMEN, 


HAVE received yours of the 7th of November, by 

the hands cf Mr. Aſhurſt, a very ſober and diſcreet 
perſon, and did (by his communicating it to me) peruſe 
the E * you had directed to his Majeſty, and I do 
con 1 you, I am ſo much a friend to your colony, 
that if the ſame had been communicated to no body but 
my ſelf, I ſhould haue diſſwaded the preſenting the ſame 
to his Majeſty, who, I doubt, will not think himſelf well 
treated by ir, or the ſingular care he hath expreſſed of his 
ſubjects in thoſe parts ſufficiently acknowledged ; but ſince 
I found by your letter to my lord Chamberlaine and Mr. 
Boyle, that you expected ſome effect from your petition, 
upon conference with them wee all agreed not to hinder 
the deliuery of it, though I have read to them and Mr. 
Aſhurſt, every word of the inſtructions the commiſſioners 
haue; and they all confeſſed that his Majeſty could not 
expreſſe more grace and goodneſſe for that his plantation, 
nor put it more out of their power, in any degree to in- 
vade the liberties and privileges granted to you by your 
charter; and therefore wee were all equally amazed to find 
that you demand a revokation of the commiſſion and 
commiſſioners, without laying the leaſt matter to their 
charge of crymes or exorbitances : What ſenſe the King 
hath of your addrefſe to him, you will I prefume heare 
from himſelf, or by his direction; I ſhall only tell you, 
that as you had long cauſe to expect that the King would 
ſend commiſſioners thither, ſo that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould do ſo, to compoſe the differences among(t 
yourlelves, of which he received complaint, and to do 
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Juſtice to your neighbours, which they demanded from 


his royall hands. I know not what you meane by ſaying, 
the commiſſioners have power to exerciſe government 
there altogether inconſiſtent with your charter and privi- 
leges, ſince I am ſure their commiſſion is to ſee and pro- 
uide for the due and full obſervation of the charter, and 
that all the priviledges granted by that charter may be 
equally enjoyed by all his Majeſties ſubjects there: I know 
they are expreſly inhibited from intermedling with, or in- 
ſtructing the adminiſtration of juſtice, according to the 
formes obſcrued there; but if in truth, in any extraordinary 
caſe, the proceedings there haue been irregular, and againſt 
the rules of juſtice, as ſome particular caſes, particularly 
recommended to them by his Majeſty, ſeeme to be, it 
cannot be pre'umed that his Majeſty hath or will leaue his 
ſubjects of New- England without hope of redreſſe by an 
appeale to him, which his ſubjects of all his other king- 
domes haue free liberty to make, I can ſay no more to 
you but that it 1s in your owne power to be very happy, 
and to enjoy all that hath been granted to you; but it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary that you performe and pay all that 
reverence and obedience which is due from ſubjects to their 


King, and which his Majeſty will exact from you, and 


doubts not but to find from the beſt of that colony, both 


in quality and in number. I have no more to add, but 
that I am, 


Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate ſervant, 


Worceſter-Houſe, 
15 March 1664. CLAREN DON C. 
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Copy of a letter from King CHARLES the 26. 
to the Colony of New-Plimouth, 1666. 


CHARLES, R. 


RUSTY and well beloved, we greet you well. 

Having received ſo full and ſatisfactory an account 
from our commiſſioners, both of the good reception you 
have given them, and alſo of your dutifulneſs and obedi- 
ence to us, We cannot but Jet you know how much we 
are pleaſed therewith ; judging that reſpect of yours to- 
wards our officers, to be the true and natural fruit which 
demonſtrates what fidelity and affection towards us is rooted 
in your hearts. And although your carriage doth, of it- 
ſelf, moſt juſtly deſerve our praiſe and approbation, yet it 
ſeems to be ſet off with the more luſtre, by the contrary 
deportment of the colony of the Maſſachuſets, as if, by 
their refractorineſs, they had deſigned to recommend and 
heighten the merit of your compliance with our directions, 
for the peaceable and good government of our ſubjects in 
thoſe parts. You may therefore aſſure yourſelves, that 
we ſhall never be unmindful of this your loyal and dutiful 


behaviour, but ſhall, upon all occaſions, take notice of it 


to your advantage; promiſing you our conſtant protection 
and royal favour, in all things that may concern your ſafety, 


peace, and welfare. And fo we bid you farewell, Given 


at our court at Whitehall, the 1oth day of April, 1666, in 
the eighteenth year of our reign, „ e | 


By his Majeſty's command, 


WILL. MonRiex. 
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NUMBER XIX. 


Copy of a letter from wk. CHARLEs the 24. 


to the Maſſachuſets Colony, in 1666. 


CHARLES, XN. 


18 Majeſty hauing received a full information, from 

his commiſſioners who were ſent by him into New- 
Eng/and, of their reception and treatment in the ſeuerall 
colonyes and provinces of that plantation, in all which 
they have receiued great ſatisfaction, but only that of the 
Maſſachuſets; and he hauing likewiſe been fully informed 
of the accompt ſent hither by the counſell of the Maſſa- 
chuſets, under the hand of the preſent gouernor, of all 
the . paſſages and proceedings which haue been there be- 
tween the ſaid commiſſioners and them from the time of 
their firſt coming ouer; upon all which it is uery evident 
to his Majeſty, notwithſtanding many expreſſions of great 
affection and duty, that thoſe who gouern the collony of 
the Maſſachuſets doe beleiue, that the commiſſion giuen by 
his Majeſty to thoſe commiſſioners, upon ſo many and 
waighty reaſons, and after ſo long deliberation, is an appa- 
rent uiolation of their charter, and tending to the diſſolu- 
tion of it, and that in truth they doe, upon the matter, be- 
lieve that his Majeſty hath noe juriſdiftion ouer them, but 
that all perſons muſt acquieſſe in ther judgments and de- 
terminations how unjuſt ſoeuer, and cannot appeale to his 
Majeſty, which would bee a matter of ſuch a high con- 
ſequence as every man diſcernes where it muſt end. His 


Majeſty. therefore, upon due conſideration of the whole 


matter, thinks fit to recall his ſayd commiſſioners, which he 
| hath at this preſent done, to the end hee may receiue from 
them a more particular account of the ſtate and condition 
of thoſe his plantations, and of the particular differences 
and debates they haue had with thoſe of the Maſſachuſets, 
that ſo his Majeſty may paſs his final judgmentand deter- 


mination thereupon. His Majeſty's expreſs command and 


charge is, that the gouernor rnd councell of the Maſa- 
chuſcts doe forthwith make choice of fiue or four per- 
M m 4 | ſons 
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ſons to attend upon his Majeſty, whereof Mr. Richard 
Bellingham and Major Hathorn are to be two, both which 
his Majeſty commands upon their allegiance to attend, rhe 
other three or two to be ſuch as the counſel! ſhall make 
choice of ; and if the ſayd Mr. Bellingham bee the preſent 
gouernor, another ſitt perſon is to be deputed to that of. 
fice till his return, and his Majeſty will then, in perſon, 
hear all the allegations, ſuggeſtions, or pretences to right or 
fauour that can be made on the behalf of the ſayd colony, 
and will there make it appear how farr hee is from the 
leaſt thought of inuading or infringing, in the leaſt degree, 
the royall charter granted to the ſaid colony; and his 
Majeſty expects the appearance of the ſayd perſons as 
ſoon as they can poſlibly repair hither, after they haue 
notice of this his Majeſty's pleaſure; and his further 
command 1s that there may bee noe alterations with refe- 
rence to the government of the prouince of Mayne, till 
his Majeſty hath heard what is alledged on all ſides, but 
that the ſame continue as his Majeſtyes commiſſioners 
haue left the ſame, untill his Majefty ſhall further deter- 
mine ; and his Majeſty further expreſly charges and com- 
mands the gouernor and counſel] there, that they imme- 
diately ſet all ſuch perſons at liberty, who haue been or 
are impriſoned, only for petitioning or applying them- 
ſelues to his Majeſty's commiſſioners. And for the better 
prevention of all differences and diſputes upon the bounds 
and limits of the ſeveral colonyes, his Majeſtys pleaſure 
is, that all determinations made by his Majeſty's ſayd 
commiſſioners with reference to the ſaid bounds and limits 
may {till continue to bee obſerved, till upon a full repre- 
ſentation of all pretences, his Majeſty ſhall make his own 
final determination z and particularly the preſent tempo- 
rary bounds ſet by the commiſſioners between the colonyes 
of New-Plymouth and Rhoad-Iſland, untill his Majeſty 
ſhall find cauſe to alter the ſame, And his Majeſty expects 
that full obedience be giuen to this ſignification of his plea- 
ſure, in all particulars. Giuen at the court at Whitehall, 
the 10th day of April, 1666, in the eighteenth year of his 

Majeity's reign. Witt, MogRice. 
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NUMBER XX. 


SAMUEL GoRToN's defence againſt the charges 
upon him in Morton's Memorial. 


NaATHANIEL MorRToON, 


Underſtand you have lately put forth a book of records. 

— But this I know, that 1 am unjuſtly enrolled, be- 
cauſe I was never free, nor meniber incorporate, in your 
body, or any of your territories; therefore I may not re- 
frain to make a ſhort return, only as it concerns myſelf. 


And 1ſt. Your peremptory judging of one you know 
not, for I am a ſtranger to you. 


My 2d word concerns your eminency, in aſſuming au- 
thority to canonize and put into the number of ſaints ſuch 
men, when they are dead, who, in their life time, were 
perſecutors, eſpecially, you having acknowledged them to 
be ſuch yourſelf; as allo to thruſt down under your feet, 
and make as bruit beaſts, having only hope in this preſent 
life, ſuch as are known to be fearers of God, worſhipping 
him inſtantly, day and night; tho' they be not acknow- 
ledged to be ſuch, by ſome particular ſectaries as yourſelf. 


A zd word I have to ſay concerns your record: Miſtake 
me not, I meddle not with your records further than they 
concern myſelf, I then affirm, that your record is fetched 
from him who is a lyar from the beginning—ln that you 
declare I have ſpoken words (or to that effect) that there 
is no ſtate nor condition of mankind after this life. I do 
verily believe that there is not a man, woman, or child, 
upon the face of the earth, that will come forth and ſay, 
that ever they heard any ſuch words come from my 
mouth ; and I appeal to God, the judge of all ſecrets, that 
there was never ſuch a tho't entertained in my heart, — 


— 
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Axp whereas you ſay, I am become a ſordid man in 
my life; I dare be ſo bold as to lay my converſation among 
men to the rules of humanity, with any miniſter amon 

you, in all the paſſages of my life which God hath brot 
me thro', from my youth unto this day, that it hath been 
as comely and innocent as his. Whoſe ox or whoſe aſs 
have I taken, or when or where have I lived upon other 
mens labours, and not wrought with my own hands, for 
things honeſt in the ſight of men, to eat my own bread? 


A 4th word I have to ſay to your pamphlet, concerns 
the fluff}, as you ſottiſhly and contemptuouſly call it. You 
may be aſhamed to put pen to paper, to publiſh any thing 
to the world in ſhew of religion, not acknowledging the 
letter cf the ſcriprure, but deriding it rather, — 


For the reſt of thoſe expreſſions which you charge 
upon us, you falſly apply them. We never called ſermons 
ot falvation, tales; nor any ordinances of the Lord an abo- 
mination or vanity ; nor holy miniſters, necramancers: We 
honour, reverence, and practice theſe things. And, how- 
ever you term me a belcher out of errors, I would have 
you know, that I hold my call to preach the goſpel of 
Chriſt, not inferiour to any miniſter in this countrey, tho 
I was not bred up in the ſchools of humane learning, and 
I bleſs God that I never was; leaſt I had been drowned 
in pride and ignorance, thro? Ariſtotle's principles, and other 
heathen philoſophers, as millions are, and have been, who 
ground their preaching of the goſpel upon humane princi- 
ples, to the falſifying of the word of God, in the ruin of 
mens ſouls. Yet this I doubt not of, but that there hath 
been as much true uſe made of the languages, within this 

20 years paſt, in the place where I live, as hath been in 
any church in New- England : I know the manner of your 
preaching very well, | 

Wren I was laſt in England, thro? importunity I was 
perſwaded to ſpeak the word of God publickly, in divers 
and eminent places as any were then in London, as alſo about 
London, and places more remote z many times the —— 
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of the place being hearers, and ſometimes many together, 
at appointed lectures in the countrey. I have ſpoken in 
the audience of all ſorts of people and perſonages, under 
the title of a biſhop or a King; and was invited to ſpeak 
in the preſence of ſuch as had the title of excellency ; and 
was lovingly embraced wherever I came, in the word ut- 
tered, with the maſt eminent chriſtians in the place; and 
for leave-taking at our departure, not unlike the ancient 
cuſtom of the ſaints, on regord in the holy ſcripture; and 


I dare ſay, as evident teſtimony of God's power, going 


forth with his word ſpoken, manifeſted, as ever any in 
New-England had ; publickly and immediately after the 
word delivered, the people giving thanks to God that ever 
ſuch a word came to be uttered among them; with intreaty 
for ſtay and further manifeſtation, in as eminent places as 
are in England; where myſelf did know that doctors of 
note had formerly preached, and, at that time, ſuch as had 
more honour put upon them than, ordinarily, preachers 
have, who gave me the call thither, in way of loving and 
chriſtian fellowſhip, the like abounding in the hearers : 
Therefore, I know not with what New-England is lea- 
vened or ſpirited. Indeed once in London, 3 or 4 malig- 
nant perſons cauſed. me to be ſummoned before a com- 
mittee of parliament, becauſe I was not a univerſity man: 
I appeared, and my accuſers allo; one of them a ſchool- 
maſter in Chriſt's hoſpital, another or two, elders of inde- 
pendent or ſeparated churches ; who were er what 
they had againſt me. They ſaid I had preached. Divers of 
the committee anſwered, that was true, they had heard me. 
The chairman aſked of my accuſers, what I had ſaid ? 
They could not repeat any thing, but ſaid they were ſure 
I had made the people of God ſad. Bur the ſum of all their 
accuſation was bro*t out in a book, which they ſaid con- 
taineg divers blaſphemies : The book was only that which 
was printed at the proceedings of the Maſſachuſets againſt 
myſelf and others. The honoured committee took the 
book, and divers of them looked upon it, and found no, 
luch thing there, as they 1gnorantly ſuggeſted And, gd 
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my adverſaries could ſay nothing, but only vent thei 
ſpleen, crying out upon blaſphemy ; yet the chairman ani 
divers of the board, knights and other gentlemen, que{ 
tioned me about my call to preach, and other principi 
points of religion, and I anſwered to all of them accord 

to my knowledge and conſcience. Then my accuſers deſire 
Mr. Winſlow might be called forth, whom they had pro. 


cured to appear there, whom they thought would oppok N 
me ſtrongly, with reſpect to that book: When he came * 
out of the crowd (for there was a multitude of people, the W 
place being ſpacious) he ſpake judiciouſly and manlike, de: . [ 
firing to be excuſed, for he had nothing to ſay to me in * 1 
that place, his buſineſs with me lay before another commit. 8 ol 
tee of parliament z which gave the table good ſatisfaction, 4 8 
My anſwers and arguments were honourably taken by the * 

chairman and the reſt of the committee, and myſelf dif- wy 
miſſed as a preacher of the goſpel. Shortly after, emi- =o : 


nent preachers, living remote from London, then preſent, 
ſent unto me kind gratulations, for my arguments uſed, and 
anſwers given before that committee. Which act of that 
committee I take to be as good an human call to preach, 
as any of your miniſters have; and other call I know W yy 
none they have. And, for a human call, I think mine 

to be as good as the degrees in the ſchools, or to paſs un- 

der the hands and ceremonies of a titular biſhop, or under 

the natural hands of a titular elderſhip, or to have the 
call of a people, by the power of ſtipend or contribution, 


without one of which no contrat—all which I account as 
human, at the beit. 


A 5th word I have to ſay, is in that you ſend your 
reader to a book printed by Mr. Edward Winſlow, for a 
more full and perfect intelligence. Mr. Winſlow, and my- 
ſelf had humanlike correſpondency in England, and before 
the honourable committee which he referred himſelf to, as 
above: and, not to wrong the dead, I ſaw nothing to the 
contrary, but that I had as good acceptation in the eyes of 
that committee as himſelf had; altho' he had a greater 


charter 
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barter and larger commiſſion, out of theſe parts, than my- 

If then had; and, however he was a man of more eminent 
arts than myſelf, yet the goodneſs and juſtice of my cauſe 
d equalize myſelf unto him, in thoſe occaſions, both in 
he minds and demeanors of our ſuperiors. I do profeſs 
do not know or remember any particulars in that book 
e then put forth: I ſaw it in London, but read little of 
t; and when I came over into theſe parts, my ancient ac- 
wuaintance and friend, Mr. John Brown, diſcourſing with 
ne about thoſe affairs in England, told me he had read 
uch a book, printed or put forth by Mr. Winſlow : I told 
im I had ſeen it, but read very little of it. Mr. Brown, 
ou know, was a man approved of among you, an aſſiſtant 
n your government, a commiſſioner for the united colo- 
ies, & c. who thus ſpake unto me in our diſcourſe (I will 
ot pervert nor alter a word of the will or words of the 
lead) I ſay, he affirmed thus unto me, That he would 
aintain, that there were 40 lies printed in that book, 
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per me, 


a SAMUEL Go ro. 
Warwick, June 30, 1669. 
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NUMBER XXI. | 
Major WALLey's Journal in the Expedition 
againſt Canada in 1692. 


A narrative of the proceedings to Canada; foe far a 
concerned the land army. 


AVING paſſed the iſle of Percey, and being put 
H back by a contrary wind, it was defigned there tg 
ave landed our ſouldiers, to have ſettled our companys, 
to have called a council of warr, to have made and de- 
clared ſuch orders as was neceſſary for regulating our forces, 
but by ſeveral of our ſhips and veſſels being drove out of 
the harbour by a ſtorm, they came not in again ſeaſonably, 
and ſoe what was intended was prevented. 

Upon the 23d of Sept. wee came to an anchor at Tar: 
raſack “, a council of warr was called, ſuch orders and ordi- 
nances made as was judged neceſſary, and ordered to be 
publiſhed in every veſſel, and at the head of each com- 
pany, which orders are upon record, and may be ſeen. 

Upon the 25th of Sept. being about 25 leagues from 
Cabeck r, I went aboard each veſſel in the fleet, that had 
ſouldiers, to take care that they might be all ready and 
fixt for the ſervice, not knowing how ſoon there might be 
occaſion; and whereas there had been complaints, that, 
aboard ſeveral of the veſſels, the ſouldiers and others had 
near a third part of their allowance taken off without or- 
der, I then gave orders that their full allowance might be 
given them. ' 

Upon the 5th Oct. wee came up with the Iſle of Or- 
leans, the whole fleet together, and having promiſed our 
men, that they ſhould with the firſt convenience be landed 
to refreſh themſelves, and not having opportunity before, 
thought it might doe well to doe it then, propoſing to the 

council that wee might then ſettle the companys, that wee 


* Tadouſack. + Quebeck., : 
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might then ſecure the iſland, gaine intelligence, and upon 
our informations to draw up ſuch concluſions as were ne- 
ceſſary, and not to have appeared in ſight of the town un- 
till wee were fully ready to fall upon them; but it was 
over-ruled by the council, and agreed we ſhould take the 
advantage of the tide, and be in ſight of the town by day- 
light, which was accordingly done. 

Uyon the 6th Oct. it was concluded that a ſummons 
ſhould be ſent aſhore, and, while the anſwer was coming, 
to put ourſelves in the beſt poſture wee could for landing; 
but by that time the meſſenger was returned wee found 
the tides did not ſute, and that it would be too late to land 


that night. It was alſoe then agreed upon, that the army 


ſhould land at the north ſhore, at the place we after 
landed at; that the ſmall veſſels, that had guns, ſhould take 
in the ammunition, proviſion, field pieces, ſhovels, ſpades, 
and other neceſſarys for the ſouldiers, (that tide or the next 
they were to come up to Charles river, that lyes by the 
town,) that the ſhips boats ſhould come into the river to 
be helpfull to carry the ſouldiers over, and the ſouldiers 
to be ready by the river when they came, that ſo t 

might be helpful each to other, as there had been occaſion z 
that the field pieces ſhould come in thoſe veſſels to be 
landed on the other fide the river; it was alſoe agreed 
that, when wee were over the river, the men of warr were 


to fail up with the town, and when they perceived wee- 


were upon the hill, eſpecially if we then fired a houſe, 
they were then to land 200 men under their guns, and 
were to make a briſk and reſolute charge to enter the 
town; alſoe agreed that Shute and others of the larger 
veſſels that were not men of warr, were to goe beyond 
the town, that the enemy might thinke we had another 
army to land there; alſoe agreed that wee ſhould have 
two miniſters and three chirurgeons aſhore. 

Tuksz things being thus agreed on, on the next 
morning being the 7th Oct. wee attempted to land our 
men, but by a ſtorm were prevented, few of the boats be- 
ing able to row a head, and found it would endanger our 

men 
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men and wett our armes, at which time the veſſal Capt. 
Savage was in went aſhore, the tide fell, left them dry, the 
enemy came upon them, they manfully defended them- 
ſel ves. I went aboard ſeveral veſſels, and, though with ſome 
difficulty, cauſed ſome ſmall veſſels that had guns to weigh, 
and ſent ſome boats that endeavoured to help them, or if 
no other way to bring oft the men, but the weather and 
ſhoals were ſuch they could do them noe good ; the enemy 
were awed by ſome guns from Sir William, that the ſhott 
flew among the thickeſt of them, alſoe by ſome guns from 
Capt. Eldridge. At the tides coming in they floated and 
all gott off ſafe. That night, aboard Sir William's ſhip, 
the French priſoners informed us of a place about two 
miles beyond the town, that would be more commodious 
for landing the army, which I then thought might be beſt, 
(but Capt. Davis faith ſince, wee ſhould not a mended our 
ſelves) but it was ſaid the council of warr had determined 
the place, and wee had not time to call them together then, 

and it would be ſafeſt to attend order. | 
Tux next day, being the 8th Oct. as ſoon as the bad 
weather was over, and the tides ſuited, wee landed our 
men, which conſidering how farr many of our veſſels were 
from the ſhoar, and the helps wee bad, never more men 
were landed in leſs time; but the flatts lay off ſoe we were 
forced to go into the water, ſome up to the knees, and 
ſome near as high as their waſts upon the flatts. I drew up 
the whole army, which conſiſted of between 12 and 1300 
men, cauſed four companys to be drawn out as forlorns, 
though the ground would not admitt the forlorn and main 
battle to be far the one from the other; this being done, 
I ordered the forlorns to advance, and to march, at their 
open order, towards the upland, and by this time the tide 
was upon the ground wee ſtood on: The forlorn were no 
ſooner advanced a few rods, before there was firing from 
both ſides ; upon one wing ſome of our men ſaw the ene- 
my in the buſhes, and fired firſt, but upon the other wing, 
and in moſt places, the enemy had the firſt ſhot at us; and 
from a village over a creek on our right wing, there was 
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patty gauled us conſiderably ; upon the charge our officers 
] ſouldiers ſhewed courage and reſolution enough, yet 
me having given an order to fire and fall off, but judging 
der the preſent circumſtances, ordered the whole body 
> ſhoot and run up at once, which they did with one 
nſent, that it was hard to ſay which company went up 
| or faſteſt; upon which, the enemy having generally 
ade a ſecond ſhott, they gave way at once, and by the 
o nvenience of ſwamps and buſhes, they had an opportunity 
run away and ſecure themſelves, but yet in partys out 
f every corner of a ſwamp or thicket they kept firing 
us; wee continued our chaſe and march towards the 
on, and killed ſome of the enemy as wee went. Being 
formed that the enemy had fired at our men out of a 
n, and judging there were ſome in it, I ordered it to be 
ed; we come up with a houſe where was a hogſhead of 
laret ſett at the door, and ſeeing our ſouldiers gather 
bout it, leaft it were poiſoned, or might otherwiſe harm 
ur men or hinder our march, I ordered the head to be 
nocked out; drawing nearer the town and finding the 
my too much ſcattered, and not knowing but wee might 
e met withall by a force from the town, I drew up a good 
art of our forces and marcht on; wee continued our 
arch until it was dark, two thirds of the army took up 
heir ſtand by a creek, where was a houſe and {ome other 
elter, with the other part I advanced about a quarter of 
mile, that we might the better ſecure the ſhoar and to 
e our veſſels that were to come into the river; there wee 
ok up our quarters, placed our out guards and ſenti- 
els, and did what was neceſſary for ſecuring ourſelves and 
king notice of the motion of the enemy; wee then took 
be advantage of the Houſe, barn, hay and ſtraw, that 
hoſe that were not upon duty might keep themſelves as 
am as they could, Making enquiry what damage wee 
ad received from the enemy, or done to them, found wee 
not above four killed outright at our landing, nor leſs 
an G officers and ſouldiers wounded, and it was judged 
© had killed 20, ſome ſay 30 of the enemy, and ſince, 
Nn have 
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have been informed their hoſpital is full of wounded my; 
and it is ſaid they had not leſs than 7 or 800 men that 

undiſcovered to take the advantage at our Janding , 4 
things conſidered, it was a great mercy wee had no me 
damage done us. The ſame evening, having informati 
of a Frenchman that had ſurrendered himſelf and wy 
with the other part of the army, I ſent for him and trig 
examined him, ſeverely threatned him if Icaught him it 
lye, told him wee had taken other French priſoners, andi 
he told us any thing that was falſe wee ſhould ſoon find i: 
He told us wee ſhould cut him in pieces if he told us a 
thing but what was truth; he informed that there wer 
about 600 men that were in the ſwamp at our comin 
aſhore, that there was a captain and other officers killed, be 
ſides others that he ſaw, that the French had oo men fron 
the rown, more, upon their march towards us, that the 
were over the river, but ſeeing wee had landed our men ſo 
ſuddainly, and beaten the French off the ground, and wen 
marching towards the town, that they retreated, march 
back to the town, or at leaſt to the other fide of the river: 
He ſaid the Earl of Frontenack was come down, the ge 
vernor of Mount Royal and the intendant; that a gret 
many ſouldiers came into Cabeck on the Thurſday befor 
a great many with the governor upon Fryday, and morewit 
the governor of Mount Royal on Saturday, and man 
ſince : He alſoe ſaid he was a ſouldier of Mount Royal that 
had run away, and that they were ſeeking after him (whic 
wee after found true) He alſoe ſaid, he came by the in 
formation by a Mount Royal ſouldier, that he had met 
withall, which acquainted him they had loſt but 50 ſouldier 
at Mount Royall, and added, that he had heard ſome Frenc 
officers, at the next houſe to that wee then were at, lay 
that they had not leſs than 3000 men in the town; 
alſoe {a'd, that at the moſt convenient place of the ſouldi 

goeing over they had planted 8 guns, All which, after 
wards, we had confirmed. That others might nott 
diſcouraged, wee told him he was ſent by the enemy! 
tell us a parſel of lies, but he ſaid he had told us nothin 
but what we ſhould find true. AFTE 
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AFTER this, I ſent for the reſt of the forces to come 
over, that wee might not be too much ſcattered. and ſent 
for the majors and captains, and ſuch as belonged to the 
council of warr, to conſider and conclude what was farther 
to be done; after ſome diſcourſe, it was concluded by the 
whole, that, for as much as the veſſels were not come up 
the river with our ſupplyes of proviſion, ammunition, and 
other neceſſaries, neither the boats for tranſporting our 
men, that, as matters were thus circumſtanced, wee were 
not in a capacity to advance, but hoped the veſſels would 
be in with the tide, that was before day, and that if they 
came, wee would be ready to be helpfull to defend them, 
as we expected help from them z bur the winds prevented 
their coming, as the maſters after ſaid. Before day, con- 
trary to order, and without my knowledge, they landed 
the (ix field pieces, at the point near which the army lay, 
which greatly clogg'd us, and would a made our paſſidge 
over the river very difficult. In the evening, wee ſee 
Capt. Gilbert weigh anchor, and the ſhips of warr fail up 
to the town, and the ſeveral ſhips plying their guns upon 
the town, and the town upon them, with utmoſt diligence z 
but the reaſon of their going before the land army were 
over the river, we underſtood not till afterwards. The 
cold of the night, and our ſouldiers not having opportunity 
to dry themſelves until the next day, proved very preju- 
ditiall to them. Upon the gth of October, Sir William's 
of. ſhip returned from the town, being, as wee were informed, 
ny very much diſinabled, having been very ſmartly engaged 
ne with the town, alſoe were informed, that the men of warr 
icy had not powder enough left for two rounds apeice; but, 


ny however, ſuppoſing they had ſecured and would ſupply us 


al with what was promiſed, and reckning it was aboard the 
mall veſſels that were to come into the river, we ſtill ex- 
e pected their coming in, and that day advanced nearer the 
ny town, where wee had better ſhelter for the men, and a 
better place for our defence, where we placed out our 
NÞ £14214ls, and put ourſelves in the beſt poſture we could to 
"y end ourſclves and offend our enemies, if they had come 
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upon us ; ſent out partys to gain intelligence and make 
diſcovery, and what proviſion came within our reach was 
killed for the uſe of the army; our proviſions being ſo much 
in the maſters of the veſſels power, and not in the com mil. 
ſary generals order and diſpoſe, proved a great damidge, 
by reaſon hereof, ſome ſouldiers were provided for and 
others wanted, and all the rum that could be procured, to 
refreſh the ſuldiers: was only about 60 gallons, which 
was ſpared from Sir William's ſhip, the reſt either had it 
not, or would not own they had. 

Ou ſouldiers dried themſelves, gott what refreſhment 
they could, and hoped the veſſels might come in the 
evening tide, wee ſeeing more and more need of them, 
being more and more ſenſible of the enemies ſtrength, and 
our own men, many, growing ſick and unfitt for ſervice, 
But the vellels not coming, we ſtood upon our guard that 
night, but found it exceeding cold, it freezing that night 
ſoe that the next morning the ice would bear a man. That 
night I called a council, demanded their opinion what was 
to be done, for it would be to no purpole to lye there ; one 
in behalf of ſundry others ſaid, that they had been together 
conlidering thereof, and that far as much as we had not ſuit- 
able ſupplys of proviſions aſhore, little or no ammunition 
to recruit it there ſhould be occaſion, that our men were, 
many, f1: k and wearied, that they had the difficultys ot the 
river to deal with, neither boats nor veſſels to help us in 
our going over, that we had 8 great guns and 1000 men at 
the river {ide that were ready for us, after that, a ſteep 
bank and narrow paſſage to win, up or through which wee 
ſhould not a been able to have carried our great guns, nei- 
ther could wee have carried them over, where wee might 
have had them for ule, without the help of our boats or 
velicls, alter all this a well fortified town with three times 
our number of men within to encounter with, having but 
one chirurgean aihore, though three were ordered, the in- 
creaſiug cold weather, the enemy, being g capable and had a 
fair opportunity, nad we gone over, by 1 reaſon of their men 
on our backs and guns by Charles river, to cut off all ſop- 
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plys and preventing our ſending off ſoe much as a wounded 

man; after ſome diſcourſe on theſe matters it was con- 

cluded, as I underſtood, by the whole, that I ſhould goe 
on board that morning to Sir William, and acquaint him 

with our difficultys and diſappointments, and that it was 

their agreement, if he were willing, that the army ſhould 

get aboard that night or before day, and that they ſhould 

reſt and refreſh themſelves a day or two, and if they found 

they had ammunition ſuitable, they were ready to land at 

any other place, or under the guns at the town, if the coun- 

{e] ſhould ſoe conclude ; there was that day two men to 
each gun ſent aſhore, a barrel of powder for the great 
guns, and half a barrel beſides, and 100 wt. of bullets or 
ſomething more. 

Taz 10th, before noon, I went aboard to Sir William, 
acquainted him how matters went aſhore, and of the deſire 
and concluſion of the officers ; he ſaid he could a been glad 
we had been capable to have proceeded, but conſented to 
their coming aboard, and ſaid the boats ſhould be ſent a- 
ſnore before day; after I had been aboard a while, wee 
heard guns goe off aſhore and perceived our out guards 
were charged by the enemy; I was going off, but, per- 
ceiving it was ſoon over, ſtaid a while, and in the after- 
noon went aſhore again, found our guards and ſome ſcouts 
had been engaged by the enemy; Major Savage ſent re- 
liets as was neceſſary, but being informed that the enemy 


might be 1000 men over the river, he ſent Capt. Corwin 


with orcer$ that the ſouldiers ſhould make an orderly re- 
treat, for if the enemy were numerous it were better to 
prepare to meet them in the plain fields than among the 
ſVamps; wee had 4 men wounded, one died of his wounds, 
and, through haſt in the retreat, a ſmall drummer left his 
drum behind him; they did conſiderable damage to the 
enemy, but could not give a certain and particular account 
thereof, they fired ſeveral houſes and barns, and returned, 
but the enemy ſee no cauſe to follow them. That night 
wee kept a very ſtrong and ſtrict watch, I acquainted the 
ſouldiers of their coming aboard; after midnight ſcycral of 
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the commanders deſired we might remove our army nearer 
to the place where we were to goe off, accordingly wee 
ſilently marched off the ground, carryed back our guns; 
when I had taken care that wee had left none behind, I 
went to the place where they were ordered to march, 
found our ſouldiers too many of them upon the beach 
ready to goe off if there had been an opportunity; I cauſed 
them to be drawn up upon the upland adjoining, and put 
them in a poſture for ſervice if they had been attacked by 
the enemy, for wee were within ſight and hearing of the 
town. Before day the boats began to row aſhore, but ſoe 
many of our men drew off without orders, that they might 
be ready to get in with the firſt, I foreſecing the confuſion 
that was like to be, and perceiving there would not be 
time before it was light to get all off, I ſent the boats all 
away and would not let any goe off at that time. 

THe 11th day, being ſoe near as to hear them calling 
one to another at the town, their drumming and ringing 
before day, and other noiſes in the woods, that wee had 
reaſon to thinke they intended that day to come out againſt 
us with their whole ſtrength; in the morning they fired 
ſeveral great guns at us but did us no harm, our men all 
that day ſtanding to their arms, drums beating, colours 
flying, fair in ſight of the town, we ſaw ſeveral of the ene- 
my not tar from us, and many on tlie other fide of the 
river, beſides what was in the town; it is ſaid that Capt. 
Davis“ reckoned, what they had in the town and that 
alarmed us and guarded their ſhoars, they were more then 
4000 men; they ſent out 7 or 800 freſh men dayly to alarm 
us and to watch our motions. Deſigning to goe off that 
night, and there being like to be a good opportunity, I 
called ſeveral of the officers and acquainted them that! 
was deſigned to ſend three parties of ſouldiers to beat up 
the lwamps that were round us, and beat off thele ſpies 
that we had reaſon to judge lay near us, accordingly or- 
dered three 16 files to be detached out of the ſeveral compa- 


nies, and ſent them out commanded by Capt. Barnet, and 
Capt. Minot, and that party that was ſent out upon our 

Pavis was then a priſoner at Quebec, taken at Caſco bay. N 
right 
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right wing were ſoon engaged ; ſent Capt. March forth- 
with, who had a good company, and they then ſoon made 
the enemy give back, but they continued firing briſkly at 
each other; I ſent out ſeveral companys to relieve them, 
in the mean time not knowing but this party might have 
been ſent to occaſion the drawing off a great part of our 
forces, and they might have a greater ſtrength near us, 
wherefore I ſent out to make diſcovery, and ſtood ready 
with the reſt of the army to fight them if they had come 
up with us. The ſouldiets were ordered to keep firing 
at the enemy, in.and about the ſwamps near us and where 
they ſaw the enemy until it was dark, which accordingly 
they did. 

Ir then growing near night, 1 ordered the ſick men to 
be carried aboard, which might be done by day light, be- 
cauſe two or three boats might goe off well enough un- 
ſuſpected. That day, Alexander Smart came aſhore with 
a cobimiſſion to be maſter gunner, and had 52 ſeamen un- 
der his command for to attend the guns. A little before 
night, I called him, and acquainted him that the army was 
to goc off that night, and gave him a charge about the guns, 
in particular ordered that three guns ſhould goe off before 
any men went, or with the firſt, the other ſhould be let 


alone to the laſt, and kept for to defend the ſoldiers if 


there had been occaſion, and to be put aboard the laſt boats, 
which might be ſoon done; he made me anſwer, that though 
he was the laſt man aboard, he would ſce all the guns off; 
I paric4 with him then, and never ſee him afterwards that 
I knew of ; I then acquainted Major Savage and other 
officers, that we would draw off halt each regiment at a 
time, and he ſhould draw off halt his regiment firſt, and or- 
dered that thoſe that went in the firſt boats ſhould be help- 
ful to draw down thoſe three guns that were to goe firſt 
aboard, which they did, and concluded they. were gone 
aboard. It growing very dark, notwithſtanding I had or- 
dered the officers to keep the ſouldiers to their arms, many 
precipitately and diſorderly drew down to the beach, four 
times more than had leave, ang a very great noiſe was 

made, 
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made, which T was much troubled at, and was willing to 
go down to fee if I could ſtill them; I called to Major 
Ward, ordered him he ſhould do what he could to keep the 
foul:liers to their arms, and not to move without order, 
which he ſoon found too hard for him to doe; I ordered 
ſome ſouldiers to keep the reſt from crowding down until 
thoſe were gone off that were upon the flats; I called to 
them to be ſilent, but either of theſe were little regarded, 
for the crowd and the noiſe both increaſed ; the ſeamen 
calling out for ſuch ſouldiers as belonged to their veſſels, 
and the ſouldiers for ſuch boats as came from the veſſels 
they belonged to, hundreds in the water up to the knees 
and higher, preſſing into boats, the ſeamen and they con- 
tending, by reaſon whereof I ſee boats were like to be five 
times longer a loading than they needed ; I ſaw a necel- 
fity of my going off to the boats, went aboard a {mall 
boat belonging to Mr. Winſer, commanded ſilence, ot. 
dered the boats to take the men in, as they came, and to 
carry them to the firſt veſſels they came at, which was not 
minded by many, but as I was forced to goe from boat to 
boat and ſce it done, for otherways ſome of the ſeamen 
would throw the ſouldiers overboard if they did not belong 
to them, or the ſouldiers would have preſſed into boats to 
have ſunk them, After my being at the point not leſs than 
three hours, the men were molt off, and every thing ſtill 
quiet, the boats were all gone, I began to think, becauſe! 
ſce none a coming they thought the men were all off, | 
queſtioned how many men were upon the point, ſome ſaid 
150, we judged about 100 or 120, I told them I would fee 
it any boats were coming, rowed off and heard ſeveral boats 
. rowing, went to them and ordered them to haſten to the 
ſhoar ; and though I thought there might be enough to take 
off all the men, yet they ſhould rather have too many than 
want, I told them I would go to the next veſſels that had 
boats aboard and ſend them away, which I did with all 
ſpecd. Being now well ſatisfied our men were fafe off, | 
went on board Sir Wilham's ſhip, I acquainted how mat- 
ters were, told him 1 hoped the guns were off, for did - 

ee 
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fe then when I came away; he made anſwer, he queſ- 


tioned, for the maſter gunner had been aboard long before, 
and could not give account they were off, immediately 
came one of the gunners aboard, with a gun, and ſaid that 
the guns were all off. I then being ſatisfied that both men 
and guns were all off, I went to my cabbin, to take my reſt, 
having had but little for 3 days and nights before. Soon af. 
ter Mr. Dearing came aboard, who came off in the laſt par- 
ſel of boats, and acquainted ſome of the officers and divers 
others, that there was five of the guns aſhore, that they had 
been under water, but appeared when he came away ; they 
did not acquaint Sir William nor myſelf of it, until the 
next morning, for 'wee had come off undiſcovered, and 
there was four or five hours time that they might been 
eaſily and ſafely fetcht, but that was neglected ; they ſent 
in the morning, but then it was too late. 

Taz 12th day a council was called, ſeveral, but not all 
the commanders aboard, they diſcourſed of landing at the 
town, or at Orleance, many of the officers declared that 
many of their men were ſick and unfitt for ſervice ; how- 
ever, it was agreed that the men ſhould have a day or two's 
time to refreſh themſelves, and to inquire what capacity 
wee were in for a further attempt, and ſome time ſhould 
be ſpent on Monday in prayer, to ſcek God's direction, but 
the weather prevented our meeting, and wee neceſſitated 
to weigh and fall down to Orleance, many veſſels drove 


from their anchors, and were in danger of being drove on 


upon the town; wee then ſent aſhore about our captives, 
but winds and weather after proved ſuch, as wee had never 
opportunity to come together, but the whole fleet were 
ſcattered, and ſuch exceeding hard cold and windy weather 
ett in for 3 weeks or a month together, as | never was in 
o much together. 


Tuis narrative given into the honourable council of the 
Maſſachuletts, this 27th Nov. 1690. 


P. TOHN WALLEY. 
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queſtioned our prudence, if wee had; were it a fault, 


afraid or aſhamed to anſwer our actions, before any tha} 


Tux land army's failing, the enemy's too fumelyirf 
telligence, lyeing 3 weeks within 3 days fail of the plu, 
by reaſon whereof they had opportunity to bring in | 
whole ſtrength of their country, the ſhortneſs of our | 
munition, our late ſetting out, our long patlidge, a | 
many lick in the army, theſe may be reckned as ſome 
the reaſons of our diſappointment. | 


Some queſtion our courage, that wee proceeded u 
further; as things were circumſtanced, others would {|| 


was the act of a council of warr ; we muſt undergoe th 
cenſures of many: In the mean time, our conſciences du 
not accuſe us, neither are we moſt, yea allmoſt all, of wh 


can or ſhall call us to an account for the ſame, nor u. 
willing to give any farther ſatisfaction to any reaſonabt 
men that ſhall deſire it; | 3 
Jonx WaLLev. | 


Boſton, the 27th Nov. 1690. 
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